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INTRODUCTION. 


The Koukau is now held to include all the land which lies 
between the Western Gli&ts and the Indian Ocean, from the latitude 
of Daman on the north to that of Tcrekho), on the Goa frontier, on 
the south. This tract is about 320 miles in length, with a varying 
breadth of thirty to sixty miles, and is divided into the British 
districts of Th&na Kolaba and Ratn&giri, and the Native States of 
Jawhdr Janjira and Savantvadi. 1 * The Pant Sachiv of Bhov in 
Poona has also a group of villages below the Gh&ts. 

The word Konkan is of Indian origin and of considerable anti¬ 
quity, but its meaning as the name of a country is not obvious 
and has never been satisfactorily explained, although various 
interpretations of it have been given. The district known under the 
name appears to havo had very different limits at different poriods. 
The sevon Konkans of Hindu mythology are mentioned in a Hindu 
history of Kashmir, and are said by Professor H. H. Wilson* to 
have included nearly the whole of the west coast of India. Grant 
Duff 3 considered the Konkan to extend along the coast from tho 
Tapti to Saddshivgad, and inland as far as tho open plains of the 
Dakhan, and he thus included in it part of both Gujarat and Kanara, 
and of tho country above the Ghdts. This latter he called Konkan 
Gh&t-m&tha as opposed to Tal-Konkan or the lowlands: and he 
inferred that the Musalmans were the first who limited the name to 
the low country. 4 Ferishta R also speaks of the Konkan under tho 
name of Tal-Ghd,t, and Khali KhAn calls it Tal-Konkan. This 
inclusion of the hilly district above and near the edge of the GMts is 
very reasonable : for any ono who passes from west to east will see 
that the country immediately above and immediately below the 
Ghflts is of exactly the same character, although so different in eleva¬ 
tion, while it is a few miles further east that the great bare plains 
which characterise the Dakhan begin. This narrow district above 
the Ghdts is made up of the Mavals, the Khavas, and the Murhds, 
but it should be stated that neither the name Konkan-Ghat-M&tha, 


1 As the SAvautvddi state has always been closely connected with Kolh.lpur, the 

main part of its history must be looked for in the account of KolhApur and not in 
this work. 5 Asiatic Researches, XV. 47. 

3 History, 3. * History, 33. 1 Briggs, II. 338. 
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nor the meaning of the words describing its divisions is now 
generally known. 1 As opposed to this extended interpretation of 
the Konkan, Bird states that according to Sanskrit writers the 
Konkan stretched only from Devgad to Sad&shivgad (that is a distance 
altogother of only about ninety miles).from the TtLpti to Devgad being 
Abhir, or the country of the shepherds : that the divisions of Abhir 
were Berbers or Maratha from the Tapti to Bassein, Virat from 
Bassein to Bdnkofc, and Kirdt from Bdnkot to Devgad. 2 It is curious 
that the limits thus assigned to the provinces of Virdt, Kirdt, and 
Konkan should oxactly coincide with those generally given for the 
districts of the Parbhus, Brdhmans, and Shenvis respectively. 

Whatever the old signification of the word may have beon, the 
name Konkan is now used in the sense first mentioned, and the 
modern division of the district is into North and South Konkan, 
meaning the parts north and south of Bombay. 3 The boundary 
between the North aud South Konkan is, however, sometimes con¬ 
sidered to be the Savitri rivor, which divides the Habshi's territory 
from Ratnugiri, as, for somo years after the English conquest, the 
district of the North Konkan included the sub-divisions as far south 
as the Savitri. 

Of this district it may bo said generally that the parts near the 
coast are fertile, highly cultivated, and populous, and the inland 
parts rocky and rugged, not much favoured by nature nor improved 
by man. Compared with other parts of India the climate is moist, 
the rainfall being very heavy, and hot winds but little felt. 
Although enervating it is much more equable than thatof the Dakhan: 
and the district, especially the southern part, may be called decidedly 
healthy. North of Bombay the coast is low and sandy, containing 
in many,places great expanses of salt swamp, the rivers few and 
shallow, and the harbours insignificant. South of Bombay the coast 
is bold with a line of hills often bordering the sea, never receding 
more than two or threo miles from it ; there aro many navigable rivers 
and commodious harbours, aud in most parts deep water near the 
shore. At various places aloug the coast are small rocky islands, 
generally within a quarter of a mile of the mainland, and which 


1 The moaning oiMdoal, Khora, am] 31urhn has been thus explained to the writer : 
The Murhdx are the comparatively level parts of theGhdt country found at the top ; 
the A ho ran the narrow gorges and ravines ( Khora being similarly used throughout 
the Konkan) stretching towards the bottom ; and the Mdvtiln (the word meaning 
west) the lowest slopes of the hills extending quite into the Konkan. 

: History of Gujarat, 8. 3 C;rant Duff, 168. 
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were in earlier times, and especially under the Mariith&s, fortified 
and highly valued. Such are Aruflla, KoMba, D^nda-RfijApur, and 
Suvarndurg. At Malvan, besides one or two islands of this sort, 
there are a great number of smaller rocks an cl reefs, and the whole 
sea between |bat port and the Vengurla rocks (formerly called by 
the Portuguese Ilhoo3 Queimados, and thence shown in old English 
maps under the name of * The burnt rocks ’)* is made dangerous by 
rocks of all sorts and sizes. Passing inland, the North Konkan is 
less rugged, and contains far more arable land though a thinner 
population than the South Konkan, which is, speaking generally, 
a rocky plateau slightly elevated, and from want of soil exceedingly 
sterile. But it is intersected by many great rivers and arms of the 
sea, and the valleys through which these and thoir tributary 
streams flow, partly make up by their fertility for the barrenness 
of the surrounding plateaux. The North Konkan is still in most 
parts well wooded, and in the coast districts the palmyra and the 
dato palm spring up spontaneously in overy direction. Parts of 
the Southern Konkan are also well covered with trees, though, 
from tho nature of tho soil, many parts are bare. On this part of 
the coast neither palmyra nor date tree is seen, but their placo is 
better supplied by great groves of cocoanut trees planted along all 
the sandy parts of tho coast and the banks of the creeks. The 
villages throughout the Konkan are almost invariably shadod with 
trees, and wherever there is room enough the houses stand in their 
own compounds, while in many of the inland districts they are 
found in scattered hamlets, several of which go to make up a village. 

“The Konkan in early times seems to have been a thinly inhabited 
forest, from which character it has even now but partially emerged.” 8 
The last remark is at tho present day true of part of the North 
Koukan only, tho South possossinga population very thick compared 
with its arable area. It may be considered certain, however, that tho 
whole was to a comparatively late period a district “ where boasts 
with man divided empire claimed.” The population Elphinstone 
considers to have boon always Maratha, 8 but there is a great 
difference betweeu the inhabitants of the northern and those of the 
southern hatf. In the latter the population is purely Mardtha, and 
the castes are few and very exactly defined ; bnt in the north 
there are large tribes more or less aboriginal, several somewhat 


Introduction. 


1 From their colour and ruggedness. De la Valle, III, 143, 
3 Elphinstone, 220. 3 Elphinstone 220. 
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Intr oduc tion, mixed castes, and, except for comparatively recent settlers, a total 
absence of pure Mardthds and Brdhmans. The whole tract is 
agricultural, the largest town having little over 14,000 inhabitants. 
Until the accession of the British Government the population had 
always a distinctly warlike character, and the South »Konkan still 
supplies so great a number of recruits to the Bombay Army, that 
there are as many military pensioners in this district as in the 
whole of the rest of the Presidency. Besides this, all castos of the 
South Konkan are much more in the habit of seeking their living 
abroad than the natives of other parts, though they almost invari¬ 
ably return home to end their days. Both coast and interior aro 
remarkable for the number of forts, so that it is littlo exaggeration 
to say that in some parts every rock and promontory, mountain and 
hill, were fortified. These forts are now all in ruins, but the 
beauty of the creeks and hills and valloys remains, and in many 
cases the forts themselves 

“ As stately seem but lovelier far 
Than in tho panoply of war.” 

Though the Konkan can scarcely be called historically famous, 
its long coast line and convenient harbours, together with its com¬ 
parative nearness to the Arabian coast, made it known to the 
earliest travellers, while the natural strength of the country and 
the character of its inhabitants gave it in later days much greater 
importance than its wealth or extent would have justified. The 
Buddhists and after them the Brdhmans chose Sdlsette for one of 
their greatest monastic establishments, and in other parts of the 
Konkan their cave temples are remarkable. The descendants of 
immigrant Parsis Jews Abyssiniaus and probably Arabs are still 
found in considerable numbers. The Musalmdus had two or three 
famous marts on this coast, and when the Portuguese began to 
make settlements in India the coast of the North Konkan was 
one of their early acquisitions; and in the South Konkan, factories 
of the English Dutch and French were established early in the 
seventeenth century. A littlo later the great founder of tho Mardtha 
empire chose a Konkan hill-fort as his capital. And when, after two 
or three generations, the pure Maratha dynasty lost its power, the 
Konkani Brdhmans better known as Konkanasths or Chitpdvans 
inherited it and extended the Mar diha conquests over the greatest 
part of India. Thus, though the Konkan has never been more than 
a province of some inland kingdom, it has many famous associations. 
And if, as geographically it does, the island of Bombay be considered 
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to belong to it, the Konkan may bo said to possess also one of the 
greatest centres of modern ccfmrnorco. But the history of Bombay 
does not come within the scope of this memoir, and it must be 
admitted thqt the Konkan generally has for the last hundred years 
lost the greater part of such importance as it formerly had, and, except 
for its nearness to Bombay, would be even less regarded than it is. 
The Th&na district has, indeed, benefited by both the railways which 
end at Bombay, and roads run through almost every part of it. But 
it is only within the last few years that roads fit for wheeled vehicles 
have been commenced in any of the districts south of Bombay, and 
many parts of the south, as well as the whole of the Jawhar and 
Janjira states, are still without cart roads. The Gh&ts separate the 
Konkan like a wall from the great plains of the Dakhan, and in the 
whole length of these mountains there are but eight cart roads leading 
from the Dakhan to the coast, and of these the two principal have been 
to some extent superseded by the railways that run close to them. 
In fact, none of tho influences which have spread wealth over the 
rest of tho Presidency in the last few years have affected tho Konkan, 
except as regards a comparatively small part of tho northern half. 
The interest of the country must depend therefore on the beauty 
of its scenery, its past history, and the character of its inhabitants, 
and in these respects it need not fear comparison with the more 
favoured and celebrated provinces of India. 


Note 1 ,—Owing to the Konkan, though geographically so dis¬ 
tinct, having been from the earliest times divided, and its various 
parts attached first to one kingdom and then to another, no history 
of it either by a Native or European author is known to exist. 
This accounts for the great number of references to the works of 
historians and travellers which will be found in this short sketch. 

Note 8 .—In tho Second Section (Antiquities and Traditions) 
great additions have been made to Mr. Nairne's narrative for which 
he is not responsible. These refer in some cases to discoveries 
made since Mr. Nairne left India. 
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SECTION I. 

EARLY TRAVELLERS . 

'Titk earliest certain mention of the country now called the Konkan 
ie in the geography of Ptolemy about a.d. 150, and in the Greek 
work called “ The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea/’the authorship of 
which is uncertain, and the date variously calculated from a.d. 66 
toA.n. 240. Ptolemy makes of this part of the coast two provinces, 
Larika (Sk. Lfttaka or Liltadesh 1 ) which is identified with GujarAt 
and part of the North Konkan, and Ariaka which includes the rest 
of the Konkan. 8 The author of the Periplus does not mention 
JLarika, but applies the name of Barugaza or Broach to this pro* 
Vince as well as to the port of Broach, and states that Ariaka included 
“the land of the pirates.This is the first mention of the pirates, 
"who down to the present century were the terror of the coast 
between Bombay and Goa. With reference to them Rennell about 
1780 wrote; “Few countries with so straight a general outline 
are so much broken into bays and harbours. The multitude of 
shallow ports, an uninterrupted view along the shore, and an 
elevated coast favourable to distant vision, have always fitted this 
tract of country for piracy. The land and sea breezes blow alter¬ 
nately and divide the day, so that vessels sailing along the coast 
are obliged to keep within sight of land.” 4 The pirates of Suvarn- 
durg are also mentioned by Strabo. 4 Vincent in collating the 
various descriptions of the coast assigns to Ariaka the limits from 
Goa to the TApti, and of course includes in this the land of the 
pirates, and he considers that as the province can thus be identified 
with tolerable certainty, it is of little use to try to ascertain the 
exact position of the different ports named, most of which were 
places of only local trade. 6 The two identifications, however, 
which he makes without any doubt are KalyAn (Kalliena) and the 
Vengular rocks, the first a port which was already decayed in the 
time of the Periplus, as Sandanes the king admitted no Egyptian 
vessels, and if any entered the harbour by accident or stress of 
weather ho compelled them to go to Broach. The Vengurla rocks 
are mentioned as islands off the southern extremity of Ariaka 
and called Sesekrienai. 7 The ports given both by Ptolemy and 
in the Periplus between Broach and these islands are OopAra 
or SopAra near Bassein where interesting Buddhist remains of 
about A.D. 50 were discovered in 1882, 8 Semulla, Mandagora, 
Palaipotamai (Balapatna in Ptolemy), Melizigara, and Toparon 


* Compare Bombay Gazetteer, XII. 57 note; XIII. Part II., 112, 431, 435 & note 4. 

5 Heeren, II. 239 ; Tod, 187. 3 Vincent, II. 418. * Memoir, xxx.-xxxviii, 

11 Vincent, I. 178. « Vincent, II. 428, 7 Vincent, II. 422, 432, 

* Bom. Gaz. XIV. SopArft. 
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Se ction I. 0 f Byzantians (Byzantium) in Ptolemy. 1 Besides these 
Early Ptolemy alone mentions the river Binda between SopSra and 
Travellers- Semulla, Hippocurg, south of that, and the islands called 
Hcptanesia. 2 * These last are identified by Lassen with the islands 
of Bombay and S&lsetto. 8 Semulla he puts at Bassein, Balipatna 
about Cheul or Danda Rajdpur, and Manadagora a little further 
south. Melizigaris, called by I'liny Zizerus, he puts at Suvarndurg, 
Vincent at Jaygad. Ptolemy calls this place an island, Pliny a 
river and a port, and the author of the Periplus a placo on the 
continent. A tolerablo agreement can be found between thes^ 
three apparently contradictory descriptions if it is remorabered 
that the Arabic word Janjira, which may be evidently traced in the 
two names givou, is still used not only for the rocky island off 
Dtlnda-Rijapur, but also for the similar rocks at Suvarndurg and 
Mfilvan, either of which places, with the towns on the mainland 
which thoy protect, might then be identified with Melizigara or 
Zizerus.* Byzantium Lassen puts at Vijaydurg. And Nitrias, 
mentioned by Pliny as a chief station of the pirates, Ronnell identifies 
with Nivti, between Mtllvan and Vengurla. 6 

The identification of all these places is an interesting study for 
those who are well acquainted with the district, and there are certain 
resemblances of names which will probably strike every reader; 
but the speculations made by different geographers are almost 
endless, and the means of ascertaining the real situation of the 
places mentioned are so small, owing to Ptolemy’s mistake of making 
the coast from Broach to the Ganges run almost duo east, and to 
no manuscript of tho Periplus being known to exist, that it seems 
useless to go deep into tho subject. Except Kalyifn the places 
mentioned in the Periplus are all given as country ports frequented 
only by the natives. 8 From Barugaza (Broach) and Ariakn to the 
coast of Africa were exported corn, rice, butter, oil of sesame, 
coarse and fine cotton goods, and cane-honey (sugar). And ships 
with these cargoes sometimes went on from the African to tho 
Arabian ports. 7 Whether this African trade was in the hands of 
Arabs or of the natives of India is doubtful, but all writers aro 
agreed that the traffic from the west coast of India to the Red Sea 
was mainly in tho hands of the Arabs. 8 Tho trade of tho ancient 
Egyptians with ludia is to be looked on as previous to history and 
a matter only of speculation. 9 The Greeks from Egypt may 
occasionally have gone across the Indian Ocean, but in general 
they contested themselves with getting Indian goods from the 


1 Vincent, II. 427, 43], 5 Liber, VII. Cap. I. Bom. Gaz. XIII, Part II. 414. 

3 Map to Indiache Altherthnmskunde. 4 Vincent, II. 430. 

6 Memoir, 31 ; Vincent, II. 449 ; Bom. Gaz. XV. Part II. 336. The similarity of the 

name and position suggest that Mandagora is Mandangad, a lofty and prominent hill 

close to Mahllpral, a village on the Bdnkot creek, to which large native craft still pass. 

6 Vincent, II. 428. Compare Bom. Gaz. X. 192 j XI. 136, 137, note 6 : XIII. Part II. 

414 - 418 ; XV. Part II. 78 and note 1. 7 Vincent, II. 282, 423. 

8 Heeren, II. 301; Elphinstone 166; Vincent, I. 43 ; II, 35, 119 ; Robertson, 38. 

• Vinoent, I. 281. 
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Arabs in the ports of the Red Sea.. 1 Authorities differ as to 
whether the Romans ever traded with this coast at all.* A a regards 
the ports of the Koukan in the earliest times it may be taken as 
proved that the larger ones were frequented by tho Arabs and the 
smaller ones by the natives who carried on the coasting trade.* 
The author of the Feriplus also mentions that Muziris, which ia 
generally identified with Mangalore, was a great place of resort 
for vessels from the Konkan, 4 

The conclusion is that, notwithstanding the pirates, this coast 
was not devoid of trade or shunned by foreigners in tbe earliest 
times of wliicli wc have any rocord, though it had no place of such 
importance as Cambay, Broach, or the ports of Malabar ; and that 
the exports were not very different from what they now are, cotton 
cloth, muslin, indigo, chintz, spices, and sugar. 5 It must also be 
mentioned that the metropolis to which Ariaka was subject was 
Tagara, a place formerly identified with Divgiri or Daulatabad, 
about which there is now a difference of opinion.® 

After tho author of the Periplns no authority can be mentioned 
until Cosmas, a Greek merchant of tbe sixth century, who described 
India, though it is very doubtful if he had visited it himself. 7 He 
speaks of Calliana as a place of great trade, and states that the 
return cargoes from there to Ceylon consisted of native brass, 
sesamum, wood, and articles of clothing. 8 He also speaks of a king 
of Calliana, and of there being a bishop’s see and a Christian com¬ 
munity at Kalydn subject to tho Persian metropolitan. In these 
respects Kalyan was not different from the other considerable ports 
of India, most of which were irequented by Persian traders.® 
Tbe conjecture has been made, though the evidence is certainly 
weak, that the Buddhist priest Fa Hiau at the end of the fourth 
century and Hiuou Tsiang in the seventh century both visited 
the Buddhist caves of Knuheri, and that the latter on his return 
embarked at Kalyan or Bankut, 10 

After Cosmas there is a long break before any other European 
writer mentions this part of India, but the gap is supplied by 
several Arabian geographers, by whom the name is variously given 
as Komkem, K-ouikam, Kaukau, Koukan, and Konkan-Tana, which 
last compound is given by Ibu Batata (1310), and is conjectured by 
Colonel Yule to have been the proper name of the province. The 
compound is reproduced by an Italian writer of tbe fourtoeth. century 


1 Vincent, II. 119, 35 ; Priaulx, 84. s Priaulx, 234. 3 Elphinstone, 168, 

* Vincent, II 448. 5 Klphinstone, 169. 

5 VVilford in Asiatic lies. I, 373; Vincent, II, 403, 414. Compare Bom. Gaz. XIII. 
Part II. 423 note 4 ; XVI. 181 note 2; XVIII. Part II. 211 note 2 ; Fleet’s Dynasties 
of the Kitnareao Districts, 99 - 103. 7 Priaulx, 226. 

s Heeren, II. 442. Meeren's sesame and wood should probably be tisu or black- 
wood. 

9 It must be acknowledged that the description here given by Cosmas seems to 
point rather to Quilon than Callian, and some writers have slso considered the Kalyln 
of the Periplus to be Quilon. See Paulini a S, Bartolomeo in India Orientalis. 
Christiana. Vincent's account of the whole coast, however, renders this supposition, 
untenable, 1(1 R, A. S. Journal, VI. 329 ; Cunningham, I. 554. 
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as Coointana. It appears in what is called the Catalan map of 1375 
as Cocintaga. 1 

Ileinaud 2 gives an .extract from an Arab writer named Beladori 
to tho effect that in a.d. 636 the Khalif Omar sent an army to Tanna 
and he thinks that this was probably our Th&na. Bat he acknow¬ 
ledges that tho diacritical marks of the initial letter are wanting 
and he gives no other particulars. 'In the travels of tho merchant 
Suleiman written in A.D. 851 the country of Komkam is given aB 
part of the kingdom of the Balh5ra. s But Alberuni, of whom 
Colonel Yule says that “ in Indian matters ho knew what he was 
talking about a great deal better than other old Arabic writers," 
says nothing of Balbdra. He mentions a kingdom of Konkan 
with its capital at Tdlah and gives the itinerary along the coast as 
Broach, Sindan 50 parasangs, Soubarah 6 parasangs, Tana 5 para- 
sangs. Then the country of L&ran and in that Djymowr, Malyah, 
Kandjy; then the Dravira which Reinaud says is the Coromandel 
Coast. Alberuni also mentions tho plains of the Konkan as 
containing the animal called Scharan, a quadruped with four extra 
legs standing up above its back. 4 

Rasbid-ud-Din about a.d. 1300 mentions Konkan, of which the 
capital is Tana on the sea-shore. But further on he mentions 
Gujarat as a large country within which are Cambay, Somuat 
Kankan, ‘ Tana and several ether cities and towns ; ’ and again 
'Beyond GujarSt are Kankan and Tana, beyond them tho country 
of Malabar/ * The question as to the dependence of the Konkan 
on Gujar&t will be considered in tho next section. It is sufficient 
here to say that the above extracts provo that the Konkan was a 
separate province with a capital called Thao a, which is mentioned 
as a town on tho coast by the traveller A1 Masudi who died in a.d. 
&56. 8 By A1 Idrisi in the twelfth century the following itinerary 
of the coast is given : "From Baruk (Broach) to Sindh&bur 7 along 
the coast four days. From hence to Bana (Thdna) upon the coast 
four days. This is a pretty town upon a great gulf where vessels 
anchor and from whence they set sail.” 8 Uildemeister has no doubt 
that the ancient and modern places arc the same, and thinks that 
Thana is the only port known to the Arabs between Broach and 
Goa of which the situation can be exactly ascertained. 9 When it 
is considered that, at no very distant time, the sea must have filled 
the whole space between the hills on the east of the Thtina creek 
and those on tho west of it, and must have flowed also over a very 
wide expaijRo of country between Th£na and Bassein, it seems 
that these descriptions may have been tolerably correct for the 
Tlutna of eight hundred years ago. The last of these early Arabian 


1 R. A. S. Journal (New Series), IV. 340; Yulo’s Cathav. I ccxxx 
» Fragments, 1826. 3 Elliot, I. 4, J 

4 Yule’s Cathay, I. clxxxiv ; Reinaud, 109, 121. 3 Elliot, I, 60, 67. « Elliot. I 24 
7 There is some confusion among travellers as to Sindibur. Colonel Yule thinks it 
was Goa, but that A1 Idrisi and others confounded it with Sanjdn, Indian Antiquary, 
4H, 116* Elliot*. I. 8v. 9 Pe Rebus Indicia, 46, 
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travellers is Ibn Batuta in the fourteeth century, who did not visit 
the Konkan, but mentions Thdna as one of the ports from which 
great ships used to go to Aden. 1 But this last traveller was 
later in date than the famoiftj Venetian Marco Polo (1290). His 
description of Jhis part is unfortunately rather vague, nor does he 
mention the name Konkan, Bathe divides all this coast into the 
kingdom of Tanna and the kingdom of Lar. Of the latter his account 
is very indefinite, but Tanna he calls “a great kingdom with a 
language of its own and a king of its own, tributary to nobody j 
many ships and merchants frequent the place.” He mentions 
leather, buckram, and cotton as the exports, and then he comes to 
the pirates, and their custom of giving up all the horses they take 
to the king, und keeping the rest of the plunder to themselves. 
With so much specified it is not difficult to assume Lar to be the 
Larika of Ptolemy, and to have included the northern part of the 
Konkan and part, at all events, of Gujardt. Colonel Yule adds that 
all the sea, west of this coast, was in early times called the sea of 
Lar. a The account of the martyrdom of the four friars at Th&na, 
which is believed to have taken place on the Thursday before Palm 
Sunday 1322, is so curious that it cannot be omitted. It is given 
by the Friar Odoricus who himself visited Th&na, and, though full 
of wonders anachronisms and absurdities, seems from some of the 
local details to bo founded on fact. It is not clear whether the 
friars ever received the official beatification of Rome, but they 
appear as Beati in the Acta Sanctorum and are commemorated in 
one of the churches at Goa. 

The account given by Odoricus is as follows : " I passed over 
(from Ormuz) in 23 days to Thdna, where for tire faith of Christ four 
of our minor friars had suffered a glorious martyrdom. The city is 
excellent in position, and hath groat store of broad and wine, and 
aboundeth in trees. This was a great place in days of old, for it was 
the city of king Porus who waged so great a battle with Alexander. 
The people thereof are idolaters, for they worship fire and serpents 
and trees also. The land is under the dominion of the Saracens, 
who have taken it by the force of arms, and they are now subject 
to the Emperor of Delhi. Here be found sundry kinds of beasts, and 
especially black lions iu very great numbers, besides monkeys and 
baboons and bats as big as pigeons are here. There be also rats as 
big as are our dogs called srherpi. In this country there are trees 
which give wine which they call loahe, and which is very intoxi¬ 
cating. And here they do not bury the dead but carry them in great 
pomp to the fields, and cast them to the beasts and birds to be 
devoured. And they have here very fine oxen which have horns a 
good half pace in length, and have a hump on the back like a camel. 
And it was in this place called Tanna that the four minor friars 
suffered a glorious martyrdom for the sake of Christ." 

They hired a ship at Ormuz to take them to Polumbum, but it 
took them to Th&na instead.. ‘‘Here there be fifteen houses of 
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Christians, that is to say, of Nestorians, who are schismatics and 
heretics/' The friars were apparently hidden in one of these 
Nestorian houses, <^ud the Kadi accidently heard of it, and sent 
for them, and Friar Thoinas of Tolentino, Friar James of Padua, and 
Friar Demetrius a Georgian lay brother “ good at ihe»tongues ’’went, 
but Friar Peter of Sienua was left at home to take care of their 
things. There they began to dispute, and Friar Thomas confounded 
the Saracens as to Christ. Then the Kadi and the Saracens urged 
them to say what they thought of Mahomet. So, after trying to 
evade the question, Friar Thomas at last said, " Mahomet is the 
son of perdition, and hath his place in hell with the devil his 
father.” Then the Saracens tied the friars up in the sun, that they 
might die a dreadful death by the intense heat. But after six 
hours they were cheerful and unscathed. So then they selected 
to burn them, trad kindlod a great fire “on the maijan, that is the 
Piazza of the city,” and threw in Friar James first, and it blazed so 
high and wide that they could not see him, but they heard him 
invoking the Virgin. And when the fire was spent there he was 
unhurt. Then they made a much larger fire, and stripped him 
naked, and covered him and the wood with oil and threw him in 
again, while Thomas and Demotrius prayed fervently. But he again 
came out unhurt. Then the Malik (or podesta) tried to rescue 
them, and couveyod them “ across a certain arm of the sea, that 
was a little distance from the city where there was a certain 
suburb,” and there they wero received into the house of an idolator. 
But the Kadi overpersuaded the Malik, aud sent four men to kill 
the friars, and caused all the Christians to bo imprisoned ; aud after 
talking in a friendly way to tho friars, the four men cut oft’the heads 
of Thomas, James, and Demetrius. And tho air was illuminated, 
and there was wonderful thunder and lightning, and the Bhip the 
friars had come iu went to the bottom. And next day they found 
Friar Peter and tried to convert him, and on his refusing tortured 
him and then hung him up to a tree, and as he came down unhurt 
they clove him asunder and in the morning no trace of him could 
be found. Then a vision appeared to the Malik which disturbed 
him so much that he released the Christians, and “ caused four 
mosques to bo built in honour of the Friars, aud put Saracen 
priests in each of them to abide coutinuallyBut the Emperor of 
Delhi sent for the Malik and put him to death, and the Kadi fled. 

“ Now in that country it is the custom never to bury the dead, 
but bodies are cast into the fields, and thus are speedily destroyed 
and consumed by the excessive heat; so the bodies of these friars 
lay for fourteen days in the sun and yet were fouud quite fresh 
aud undecayed as if on the very day of their glorious martyrdom.” 
So the Christians buried them. Afterwards Odoric came, and took 
their bones which worked various miracles. 1 


1 The above description is from Yule’s Cathay, I. 57. There is another account not 
much differing from this, but taken from a Latin manuscript in the preface ta 
Yule’s Mirabilia Descripta, page ix., and another differing as to dates and other 
particulars in -Hakluyt's .Voyages, II. 160. 
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It cannot escape notice that among all these later travellers no 
mention is made either of Kalyan, which had been bo frequently 
mentioned in earlier times, or of Ddbhol and Cheul, which are 
spoken of as great places very shortly afterwards. Ample time had 
certainly elapsqd for Kalydn to have decayed, nor is it likely that 
two cities of any great pretensions should at the same time have 
flourished in such proximity as Kalydn and the modern Thana, 
The absence of any mention of Ddbhol and Cheul is more difficult 
to explain ; but until any account of their rise cau be fouud it may 
perhaps be assumed that they emerged from obscurity only when 
the Musalmans took possession of the Dakhan and required sea 
ports. It is also an allowable conjecture that Cheul did not rise to 
importance until the gradual drying up of the shallow waters around 
it 'i'hdna rendered less advantageous as a seaport. 

The Arabs are said not only to have monopolised the early carrying 
trade between Arabia and Malabdr, but also to have made many 
settlements on the Malabar and Konkan coasts . 1 Although some 
of these colonies in Kanara and Malabar are well known , 2 nothing 
certain can be adduced as to any in the Konkan. Still, in treating 
of the different races and castes of the district, reasons will be 
given for believing the very distinct class of Mahomedans known 
in Bombay as “ Konkaui Musalmans” to be descended from the old 
Arab settlers. It is also stated, but the authority is not given, that 
the Abyssinians had ptnuted colonies along the whole western coast 
of India from Cape Comorin upwards at a very early period of the 
Christian era, of which Rdjpuri is one of the last remaining . 8 

The Muhammadan conquest is so distinct an era in all Indian 
history that it has seemed better to bring together all tho 
descriptions of the country up to that period. In the same way 
the next section will contain all that can be made out as to its 
government and territorial divisions up to the Musalmdn conquest 5 
but this seems the best place in which to mention the immigration 
of two parties of foreigners from across the sea. The first of these 
were the ancestors of the iuterestiug people called the Bene-Israel 
who are found scattered over the northern parts of the Koluba 
Collectorate and are believed to have arrived in India from Yemen 
duringthe sixth century of the Christian era,* Unfortunately no record 
ancient or recent of their history remains. Still the Jews of Cochin 
say that they found the Bene-Israel at Rdjpuri when they first came 
to India, and their distinct position among the various native races 
taken with their partial adoption of Hindu usages points to a very 
ancient occupation. A further account of their present condition 
will be found in the last section. 

The other immigrants who in India first found a home in the 
Konkan were the Parsis. They are believed to have arrived about 


1 Heeren, IX, 438. 2 Vincent, II. 452, 283; Faria in Briggs, IV. 508, 

3 Jervis’ Report on Konkan Weights and Measures (1829), 145. 

4 Dr. Wilson’s Bene-Israel, 10 16. Details are given in Bora. Gaz, XI. 85-86} 
XVIII. 606 • 036. 
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tlie end of the eighth century. It is certain that after living for 
some years at Diu they first settled on the continent of India at 
Sanjdn, now an utterly insignificant village, but which is believed 
then to have extended nearly to the sea coast. 1 Here they were 
permitted to settle by the Rdna, who is called Jade,. And whom Dr. 
Wilson believes to have been Jayadeva, a chief subordinate to the 
Rajput kings of Chdmpdner or Patan. In the next three hundred 
years they were dispersed through Hindustan ; but the places 
mentioned as receiving them are all north of Sanjdn, which agrees 
with the present facts of their settlements, for it is about Ddh&nu, 
twenty miles south of Sanjdn, that Pdrsis begin to be found in 
considerable numbers, and not merely as settlers for purposes of 
trade. Tdrdpur, ten miles south of D&hdnu, has also a large settle¬ 
ment of Parsis; but Kalydn is the only place south of that where 
their settlement is believed to be of earlier date than the British 
occupation of Bombay. Nafrgol, at the mouth of the Sanjan creek, 
is still one of their largest villages, but Saujdu itself does not now 
contain a single Pdrsi resident. 


* Wilson’s Sermon to FArsis, 6 ; Bom. R. A. S. Journal, I. 170, Compare Bom. Gaz. 
XIV. 506-63G, 
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SECTION IT. 

Antiquities and traditions . 

Iv this section will bo collected the little that i3 known of the 
history of tho district prevtous to the Musalm&ns coming to it at 
the beginning of the fourteenth century. And as the greater part 
of that little is to be found in cave tens pies and in inscriptions on 
copperplates and stones, the section will be in great part occupied by 
a description of these antiquarian remains. To this will be added 
some traditions bearing on the history of the district. 

Tho large number of cave temples in the Konkan, especially in 
Salsette, give the district a very high interest from an antiquarian 
point of view. But until a connected history of all the cave 
temples of Western India is written it is impossible to come to any 
satisfactory conclusion about those of the Konkan. Here nothing 
more can bo done than to mention all that have been hitherto 
found, with all that is known as to their age and purpose, and the 
general purport of the inscriptions which still exist in them. 

In tho small island of Salsette in the neighbourhood of Bombay, 
which is about eighteen miles long with an average breadth of 
ten miles, there are five groups of caves; at Kanheri, Kondivte, 
Jogeshvari, Mandapeshvar, and Magdthan. 1 In the island of Ghdrd- 
puri are the well-known caves of Elepbanta. In the neighbouring 
island of Karanja are also some small caves. In the Thdna district 
north of Sdlsette there are small caves at Jambrug, Kondaue, and 
Chandansdr. In the Kolaba district are the caves of Pal near 
Mahdd and the largo series of Kuda. In the Ratndgiri district 
there are caves at Cbiplun, Khed, Dabhol, Sangameshvar, Gavhdne- 
Velgaum, and Vdde-Pddel. By far the greater part of these are 
small and apparently of no significance, having neither sculpture nor 
inscriptions, and may properly be called hermit’s colls, generally 
two or three together. The caves of Elepbanta have been so often 
and so thoroughly described 8 that they need no further mention 
here, for they are in no respect so remarkable as those of Kanheri 
which until Elura and Ajanta became so easily accessible were 
among tbe chief objects of interest on this side of India. Of them 
Bishop Heber wrote : " They are in every way remarkable from their 
number, their beautiful situation, their elaborate carving, and their 
marked connection with Buddh and his religion.” Even to those who 
have visited Elura and A janta there are points of interest at Kanheri 
which the others want. “ The excavations in Sdlsette, especially those 
at Kanheri, are probably the mo3b perfect specimens in India of a 


1 Dr. Wilson, 2, 3 ; Journal, II, 130. * Bom. G*r., XIV. 59 - 97, 
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genuine Buddhist temple, college, and monastery. The great temple 
is not equal in beauty to that of Kfirle in Poona but it exceeds that 
called Vishvakarma»at Elura, and every other on this side of India .” 1 
“ It is not only the numerous caves that give an idea of what the 
population of this barren rock must have been, «bnt the tanks 
the terraces and the flights of steps which lead from one place to 
another .” 3 The caves of Kankeri indeed are not a mere aeries 
of temples and halls without any trace of the existence of £ke 
worshippers who should have filled them, but the excavations include 
arrangements such as were required for a resident community. 
There are here in close proximity several vihdrn or monasteries for 
associations of devotees, a great number of solitary cells or grihds 
for hermits, with skalds or halls for lectures and meetings, and 
chaityas or temples with relic-shrines not out of proportion in num* 
ber or size to the dwelling-places. Outside the caves are reservoirs 
for water, a separate one for each coll, and couches or benches for the 
monks to recline on, carved out of the rock like everything else, while 
flights of steps and paths worn in the rock lead like streets from 
one series of caves to another; for the excavations are not only at 
different elevations in the face of the same hill, but also in several 
different hills and ravines. Here 

“ All things in their place remain 
As all were ordered ages since,” 

and the effect is that of a town carved out of the solid rock, which, 
although *' life and thought here no longer dwell/’ would, if the 
monks and worshippers returned, be in a day or two as complete as 
when first inhabited. 

The excavations are 102 in number, besides a good many now 
fallen in or choked with rubbish. They are all distinctly Buddhist, 
and contain fifty-four inscriptions, which vary in date from the first 
to the ninth century . 3 Only two of the inscriptions, however, 
contain dates, Shale 775 (a.d. 853) and Shale 779 (a.d. 877). They 
belong to the Sillifira kings of the Konkan who were tributaries of 
the Rashtrakutas of MAlkhet . 4 These inscriptions have been all more 
or less completely deciphered. Except the Pahlavi inscriptions in 
cave 66 , two, in caves 10 and 78, in Sanskrit, and one iu cave 70 
in peculiar Prakrit, the language of all is the Prakrit ordinarily 
used in cave writings. The letters, except in an ornamental look¬ 
ing inscription in cave 84, are the ordinary cave characters. As 
regards their age, ten appear from the form of the letters to belong 
to the time of the Andhrabhritya or Sh&takarni king Vasishthi- 
putra (a.D. 133-162), twenty to the Gotamiputra II. period (a.d. 177- 
196), ten to the fifth and sixth centuries, one to the eighth, three 
to the ninth or tenth, and one to the eleventh. Three inscriptions in 
caves 10 and 78, bear dates and names of kings and three in caves 
3, 36, and 81 give the names of kings but no dates. The dates 


1 W. Erekiue in Bom. Lit. Trans. III. 394. 1 Lord Valentia, TI. 198. 

5 Details of the Kanheri caves are given in Bom. Gaz, XIV, 121-190. 

* See below page 11, 
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of the rest have been calculated from the form of the letters. 
Though almost all aro mutilated, enough is in most cases left to 
show, the name of the giver, the place wherg he lived, and the 
character of the gift. Of the fifty-four inscriptions, twenty-eight 
give the nam^ of donors, which especially in their terminations 
differ from the names now in use. In twenty-one the profession of 
the giver is mentioned ; the majority were merchants or goldsmiths, 
sofne were recluses, and one was a minister or leading officer of tha 
state. Except seven women, four of whom were nuns, all the 
givers were men. The places mentioned in the neighbourhood of 
the caves are the cities of Kalyan Sopdra and Chemula, and tha 
villages of Mangnlsthdn or Magdthan, Sdkapadra probably Sdki 
near Tulsi, aud Saphad. Of more distant places there are Nasik, 
Pratisthdu or Paithan near Ahmadnagar, Dhanakot or Dkarnikot 
near the mouth of the Krishna, Gaud or Bengal, and Ddttdmitri in 
Sindh. The gifts were caves, cisterns, pathways, images, and 
endowments in cash or land. Of the six inscriptions which give the 
names of kings, one in cave 36 givos the name of Madhariputru 
and one in cave 3 gives Yajnashri Satakarni or Gotamiputra II. 
two Andhrabhritya rulers of about the first or socond century after- 
Christ. Of the two, Madhariputra is believed to be the older and 
Yajnashri Shdtakarni to be one of his successors. Madhariputra’a 
coins have been found near Kolhapur and Professor Bhdnddrkar 
believes him to bo the sou and successor of Pudumdyi Vasishthi- 
pntra who is helieved to have flourished about a.d. 130 and to be 
the S'ri Pulimai whom Ptolemy (a.d. 150) places at Paithan near 
Ahmadnagar. Yajnashri Shdtakarni or Gotamiputra II. appears in 
the Ndsik inscriptions and his coins have boon round at Kolhdpur,. 
at Dharnikot near tbo mouth of the Krishna the old capital of the 
Andhrabhrityas, and on the 9th April 1882 in a stupa or relic 
mound in Sopdra near Bassein. Two of the other inscriptions in 
which mention is made of the names of kings are caves 10 and 78. 
These are among the latest inscriptions at Kanheri both belonging to 
the ninth century, aud the names given are of Sildhdra kings of the 
Konkan. They are interesting as giving the names of two kings 
in each of these dynasties as well as two dates twenty-four years 
apart in the contemporary rule of one sovereign in each family. 
Kapardi II. the Sildliara king, the son of Pulashakti, whose capital 
was probably Chemula, was reigning for the twenty-four years between 
853 aud 878, and apparently Amoghvarsh ruled at Mdlkhet during 
the same period. This Amoghvarsh is mentioned as the son and suc¬ 
cessor of Jagattuug; Amoghvarsh I. was the son of Govind III. 
one of whose titles was Jagattung; and he must have ruled from 
810 to 830. Amoghvarsh II. was the son of Indra himself who 
may have borne the title of Amoghvarsh and he succeeded Jagat¬ 
tung about 850. 

The nearest caves to Kanheri, those of Mandapeshvar and 
Mdgdthan, are Brdhmanical. This may be attributed either 
to the Brdhmans, after the overthrow of Buddhism in Western 
India, having taken a pride in attempting to rival the works 
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of their predecessors, 1 or to the fact that in the early years of our 
era Brahmans and Buddhists lived at peace with one another, and 
were equally favoured and protected by the reigning sovereigns.* 
In accordance with this view Colonel Sykes records of the Ch&lukya 
kings that, though mostly votaries of Shiv, they* extended tho 
most perfect toleration to other creeds. 5 The caves at MandnpeBbvar 
are rendered more curious by their having been occupied by the 
Portuguese, who called the place Mont Pezier, and erected a 
church and college on the hill in which the caves are, and set up an 
altar in the caves, so that they became, as it were, a crypt to tho 
church above. 

The caves of Kuda are purely Buddhist, and form a large series of 
twenty-six. Almost all of them are plain and, except in size, much 
alike. Five of thorn, one unfinished, are chaiti/as or temple caves 
containing the secred relic-shrine or ddghoba; the other twenty-one 
are dwolling caves or lends as.they are called in the inscriptions. 
These lends generally consist of a veranda with a door and window 
opening into a cell or cells in which are rock-cut benches for the 
monks to sleep on. The doors are almost all grooved for wooden 
frames. The walls of almost all the caves were plastered with 
earth and rice chaff aud on several of them are remains of painting. 
There are in all twenty-four inscriptions, six of them in one 
cave, the sixth, which is the only cave with sculpture. Five of 
these six inscriptions belong to the fifth or sixth century after 
Christ; all the- rost are in letters of about the first century before 
Christ and record the names of the giver aud the nature of the 
gift, whethor a cave, a cistern, or both. Several of the figures are 
women aud one of thorn is a Brahman’s wife. It is worthy of note 
that tho name Shiv forms part of the name of several of the givers. 
The caves in the neighbourhood of Muhdd aro mere cells. Ouo 
group of twenty-nine of about the first or second century after Christ 
are at P&le about two miles north-west of Mah;id, and two groups of 
the same age at Kol, about a mile to the south. Tho P&le group 
has one inscription of about a.d. 130 and the second Kole group has 
three short inscriptions of about the same time. There is a third 
group of a few cells and cisterns in a hill to the north-east of 
MahAd, and one coll in a hill to the south near the road leading to 
NSgothna. In tho hills above the old port of Cheul are ten caves 
of about a.d. 150, all plain and much ruined. It is probable that, 
besides those mentioned above, many other small caves exist in 
hills and other places not generally accessible, aud one such may 
be mentioned in the hill-fort of Asheri. 

The conclusion undoubtedly is that Sdlsetto and a part of tho 
Konkan south of Bombay were strongholds of Buddhism. It is not 
bo certain that this would involve any considerable degree of 
civilization. On the contrary it is known that the Buddhist leaders 
inclined to establish their great monasteries in places remote 


1 Dr. Wilson in Bom. R. A. S. Journal, III. 6. 

1 Dr. Stsvenson in Bom, R. A, S. Journal, V. 41. 


* R. A, S. Journal, 17, 18. 
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from cities, and chiefly remarkable, as K&oheri undoubtedly is, for 
beauty of situation. Here indeed we may believe that to many 
“ the calm life of the hermit seemed a haven of peace where a life of 
self-denial and earnest meditation might lead to some solution of 
the strange enigmas of life.” 1 

It should be mentioned that when the Portuguese took possession 
of Sdlsette they found the Kanheri caves inhabited by Jugis, about 
whom as woll as about the eaves themselves the early historians made 
many wonderful statements. Thus the cells exceeded 3000 in 
number, each with a cistern supplied by one conduit; the chief Jogi 
was 150 years old ; and from the caves at Kanheri an underground 
passage some said to Cambay, some to Agra, in which a number of 
Portuguese explorers travelled for seven days without seeing any 
sign of an outlet, and so were obliged at last to turn back. 8 The 
elephant at Elephanta was the work of a king in whose time a 
shower of golden rain fell for three hours. s Even to an English 
traveller of the sixteenth century it seemed scarcely incredible that 
the water there ran uphill in order to supply the wants of the monks. 

Of considerably later date than that given to tho Kanheri and 
other cave inscriptions aro tho inscribed stones and copperplates 
which have been found in the Konkan in considerable numbers, and 
which from the ninth century downwards afford somo evidence as to 
tho civilization and divisions of tho country. 

A copperplate found by Dr. Bird in 1839, in a relic mound at 
Kanheri in front of the great chapel cave No. 3 is dated in tho 245th 
year of tho Trikutakas, a dynasty of kings who, about the fourth or 
fifth century, appear to have held Ceutral aud South Gujurat and the 
North Konkan.* From the form of the letters, which seem to belong to 
the fifth century, Dr. Burgess considers the era to be the Gupta com¬ 
mencing in a.l>. 219 and thus makes the date of the plate a.d. 464. 5 
Two hoards of silver coins bearing the legend, “ The illustrious Kriehna- 
raja the great lord meditating on the feet of his mother and father ” 
were found in 1881-82, one iu the island of Bombay the other at 
Mulgaon in SAIsette. This seems to show that the early K&shtrakuta 
king Krishna (a.d. 375-400), whose coins have already been found iu 
BagUn in Nasik and Karhad in Satara, also held possession of the 
North Konkan. 6 

About tho middle of the sixth century kings of the Maurya and 
Nala dynasties appear to have been ruling in the Konkan. Kirtivarma 
(a.d. 550-567), the first Ch&lukya king who turned his arms against 
the Konkan, is described as the night of death to the Nalas and 


1 Rhys David’s Buddhism. * DeCoutto, VII. 238. 3 DeCoutto, VII. 261. 

4 A copperplate of the Trikutaka king Darhasena was in 1884 found in Ikirdi in the 
Surat district. 

* Trikuta or The Three Hills is mentioned by Kilidfts (a.d, 600) as a city on a lofty 
eite built by Baghu when he conquered the Konkan. The name is the same as 
Trigiri the Sanskrit form of Tagar, and Pandit Bhagv&nlil identifies the city with 
Junnar in west Poona, a place of great importance on a high Bite, and between the 
three hills of Shivneri, Gaueshlena, and MAumodi. 

e Compare Cunningham's Archteological Survey Report, IX. 30; Fleet's KAnarese 
Dynasties, 31 note 2. 
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Mauvyas. 1 And an inscription of Kirtivarma's grandson Pulikeshi II. 
(a.d. 610-640) under whom the Konkan was conquered, describes his 
general Chanda-danda, as a great wave which drove before it the 
watery stores of the pools, that is the Mauryas. The Chalukya general 
with hundreds of ships attacked the Maurya capital Ptyi, the goddess 
of the fortunes of the western ocean. 2 A stone inscription from VfSda 
in the north of the Tirana district shows that a Mauryau king of the 
name of Suketuvarma was then ruling in the Konkan. 3 

During the reign of the great Nauslreriran (531-578), when the 
Persians were the rulers of the commerce of the eastern seas, the 
relations between Western India and Persia were extremely close,* On 
the Arab overthrow of Yezdejard III. (638) the last of the Sassanians, 
several hands of Persians sought refuge ou the ThAna coast and were 
kindly received by Jadav Ttslna, apparently a Yadav chief of Sanjan. 5 
In the years immediately after their conquest of Persia the Arabs made 
several raids on the coasts of Western India; one of these in 637 from 
Bahrein and Oman in the Persian gulf plundered the Konkan coast 
near Thdna. a 


1 Inil. Ant. VIII. 244. 

2 Dr. Burgess’ Archeological Survey Report, 111. 26. Puri has not been identified. 
Bom. Gaz. XIV. 401-402. 

3 Dr. Bliagv4nl<il Indraji. Compare Bom. Gaz. XIII. Part II. 420 note 8 , XIV. 
372-373. 

4 Yule (Cathay, I. 56) notices that about this time the lower Euphrates was called 

Hind or India, hut this seems to have been an ancient practice. Rawlinson in J. R, 
G. S. XXVII. 186. As to the extent of the Persian trade at this time, see Remaud’s 
Memoirs Sur l’Inde, 124. In the fifth and sixth centuries, besides the Persian trade, 
there was an active Arab trade up the Persian gulf and the Euphrates to Hira on the 
right or west bank of the river, not far from the ruins of Babylon. There was also 
much traffic with Obollah near the mouth of the joint river not far from Basra. 
Reinaud’s Abu-l-fida, ecclxxxii. Obollah is also at this time (a.d. 400-600) 
noticed as the terminus of the Indian and Chinese vessels which were too largo 
to pass up the river to Hira. (Ditto and Yule’s Cathay, lxxvii, 65.) So close was 
its connection with India that the Talmud writers always speak of it as Hindike 
or Indian Obillah (Rawlinson in J. R. G. S. XXVII. 186). According to Masudi 
(915) Obollah was the only port under the f-assnninn kings (Prairies d’Or, III. 
161). MeCrindle (Periplus, 103 ; compare Vincent, H. 377) identifies it with the 
Apologos of the Periplus (a.d, 247) which lie holds took the place of Ptolemy’s 
(a.d. 150) Teredon or Diridotus. Reinaud (Ind. Ant. VIII. 330) holds that 
Ohollah is a corruption of the Greek Apologos, a custom house. But Vincent's 
view (II. 355) that Apologos is a Greek form of the original Obollah or Obollegh 
seems more likely. In Vincent’s opinion (Ditto, II. 356) Obollah was founded 
by the Parthians. At the time of the Arab conquest of Persia (637) Abillah is 
mentioned as the port of entry at the mouth of the Euphrates (J. R. A. S. XII. 
208). In spite of the rivalry of the new Arab port of Basrah, Obollah continued 
a considerable centre of trade. It is mentioned by Tabari in the ninth century 
(Reinaud’s Abu-l-fida, ccclxxxii.): Masudi (913) notices it as a leading town (Prairies 
d’Or, I. 230-231) ; Idrisi (1136) as a very rich and flourishing city (Jaubert’s Ed. I. 
369) ; andit appears in the fourteenth century in Abu-l-fida (Reinaud’s Abu-l-fida, 72). 
It was Important enough to give the Persian gulf the name of the Gulf of Obollah 
(D’Herbelot’s Bibliotheque Orientate, III. 01). According to D’Herhelot when ho wrote 
(about 1670) Obollah was still a Btrong well peopled town (Ditto). The importance 
of the town and the likeness of the names suggest that Obollah is the Abulamah from 
which came the Persian or Parthian Harphoran of Abulamah who records the gift of 
a cave in Kirli inscription 20. This identification supports the close connection by sea 
between tho Parthians and the west coast of India in the centuries before and after 
the Christian era. 5 See above page 8. 

6 Elliot and, Dowson’s History, I. 416, 416. As the companion fleet which was sent 
to Dibal or Diul in Sindh made a trade settlement at that town, this attack on T.h&na 
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No further notice 1 of the North Konkan haB been traced till the rise 
of the Siteh&ras, twenty of whom, so far as present information goes, 
ruled in the North Konkan from about a.d. 810 to a.d. 1260, a period 
of 450 years. 

So far as at present known, the family tree of the Th&na Sildliaras 
was: 


(L) Kapardi. 

(2) Pulitahakti. 

(9; Kapanli (lU) named Laghuor the Younger, 

( VA H 775 • 790, a.d. 853 -877). 

(4) Vappuvumia. 

I 


(6) Jhanjha 

(A.D. 916). 

I 

iAsthiyavva 
(married llhillama the 
fourth Chdndor Y&dav king). 


1 

( 6 ) (Joggi. 

I 

(7) Vitjjadadcv, 

I 

(8) AparfijU (Shak 919, a.d. 997). 

I 


I ' I 

(9) VajJ-idadev (11.). ( 10 ) Arlkeahafi (Shak 939, a,d 4 1017). 


(Ill ChMttar.'lj (12) Nag&rjun. (13) Murnmunl (Shak 982, a.d. 1060). 

(Shak 948, a.d, 103*;), | 

(14) Anantdev (Shak 1003 and 1018, a.d, 1081 and 1094)* 

? 

(15) Aparidltya (Shak 1060. a.d, U08). 

P 

(16) Haripildev (Shak 1071, 1072, ond 1075, a.d. 1149, 1160, and 1163)* 

? 

(17) MallikArJtm (•*hat 1079 and 1082, a.d. 1)60 and 1100), 

(18) Apar.lditva (Lf.) (Shak 1100 arid 1109, a.d, 1184 and 1187).. 

? 

(19) KeghHev i 'Shak 1120 and 1101, A.n. 1203 and 1238), 

? 

(20) Someehvar (Sfmk 1171 and 1182, a.d, 1249 and 1200). 

Who the Sihih4ras were has not been ascertained. The name is 
variously spelt Sihihrtra, Shailahitra, Shril&ra, Shilfira, and Silara ■ 
even the same inscription has more than one form, and one inscription 
has the three forms Silira. Shilara, and Shrillra. a Lassen suggests 
that the Silhharas are of Afghan origin, as Silar Kafirs are still found 
in Afghanistan. 3 But the southern ending Ayya of the names of almost 
all their ministers and the un-Sanskrit names of some of the chiefs 
favour the view that they were of southern or Dravidian origin. 4 


Seotfon It. 
Antiquities. 


was probably moro than a plundering raid. Tile Kaliph Uirmr (C34 - 643), who had not/ 
been consulted, was displeased with the expedition and forbad any further attempt. 

1 Hiuen Tsiang’s (64'_’) Konkanapurii, abont 330 miles from the Drdvid country, was 
thought by General Cunningham (Anc. Geog, 502; to he Kalydn, or some other place 
in the Konkan. Dr. Burnell dud. Ant. VII. 30) has identified it with Konkanhalll in 
Mysore. 2 Ind. Ant. IX. 33. 34, 35 ; Jour. B. B. It. A. S. XIII. 2, 3, 6. 

* Lassen’s Ind. Alt. IV. 113. 

4 It seems probable that Nikihiru and Shail&hAra are Sanskritised forms of the- 
common MarAthi surname Solar. Tile story of the origin of the name is that 
Jimutv&han the mythical founder was the son of a spirit or Vidy&dhara, who under 
a curse became a man- At this timo Vishnu’s eagle, Garuda, conquered the serpent 
king VAsuki and forced V.isuki to give him one of his serpent subjects for his daily 
food. After a time it came to the lot of the serpent Shankhaehuda to be sacrificed. 
He was taken to a stone, shila, and left for the eagle to devour. Jimutv&han resolved 
to save the victim, and placed himself on the rock instead of the serpent. When 
Garuda came, JimutvAhan said he was the victim and Garuda devoured him except 
his head. Meantime Jimutvihan’s wife came, and finding her husband slain, reproach- 
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The SiMMras seem to have remained under the Rdahtrakutas 
till about the close of the tenth century a.d. 997, when Apar&jit 
assumed independent power. 1 The Th&na Sil(ihdra9 seem to 
have held the greater part of the present districts of Thdna and 
Kolaba. Their capital seems to have been Puri, 2 and their places 
of note were Hamjaman probably Sanjdn in Dah&nu, Th&na (Shri* 
sthdnak), Sopdra(Shurpdrak), Cbaul (Chemuli), Londd (Lavanatata), 
and Uran. 8 As the Yddavs call themselves lords of the excellent 
city of Dvdrdvatipura or Dwdrka and the Kadambas call themselves 
lords of the excellent city of Banavasipura or Banavdsi, so the 
Sildhdras call themselves lords of the excellent city of Tugarapurn 
or Tagar. This title would furnish a clue to the origin of the 
Silaharas if, unfortunately, the site of Tagar was not uncertain,* 


ed Garuda, who restored him to life and at her request ceased to devour the serpents. 
For tins act of self-sacrifice JimutvAlian gained the name of the liock-devoured 
Shildhldra. J. R. A. S. (Old Series), IV, 113. Tawney's KathA Sarit SAgara, I. 174-180. 
A stanza from this story forms the beginning of all SillhAra copperplate inscriptions. 

1 See below page 18. Ttie early SilAhAras, though they call themselves RafjAs and 
Konkan Chakravartis, seem to have been only Mahamandleshvaraa or MahAsAmantA- 
dhipatis, that is great nobles. lu two Kanheri cave inscriptions (Arch. Sur. X. 61, 62) 
the third SilAhAra king Kapardi II. (a.d. 853 to 877) is mentioned as a subordinate of 
the R&slitrakutas. Of the later SilAhAras AuantapAl, a.d. 1091, and AparAditya, A.D. 
1138, claim to be independent. Ind. Ant. IX. 45. 

2 The SilAhAra Puri, if, as seems likely, it is the same as the Maurya Puri (Ind. 
Ant. VIII. 244), was a coast town, Of the possible coast towns ThAna and Chaul may 
he rejected, as they appear under the names of ShristhAnak and Chemuli in inscriptions 
in which Puri also occurs (As. Res. I. 3G1, 364 j Ind. Ant. IX. 38). KalyAn and SopAra 
may he given up as unsuitable for an attack by sea, and to Sopilra there is the further 
objection that it appears in the same copperplate in which Puri occurs. (Ind. Ant. IX. 
38.) There remain M nilgai pun or MAgAthan in SAlsette, GhArApuri or Elephanta, and 
RAjApuri or Janjira. As neither Mftngalpuri nor RAjApuri has remains of an old capital, 
perhaps tlio most likely identification of Puri is the Moreh landing or Bandar on the 
north-east corner of GhArApuri or Elephanta, where many ancient remains have been 
found. Compare Bom. Gaz. XIV. Places and Appendix A. 

3 Other places of less note mentioned in the inscriptions are BhAdAn, Padglia, and 
BAbgaon villages, and the KumbhAri river in Bhiwndi, Kanhor in Basscin, and ChAnje 
(Chadiche) village near Uran. 

* Tagar has been identified by Wilford (As, Res. I. 369) with Devgiri or Daulatabad 
and by Dr. Burgess with Roza about four miles from Daulatabad (Bidar and Auran¬ 
gabad, 55) ; Lassen and Yule place it doubtfully at Kulburga (Ditto) ; Pandit Bhac- 
vAnlAl, as already stated, at Jnnnar; Grant Duff (MarAthAs, 11) near Bhir on the 
GodAvari; and Mr. J. F. Fleet, I. C. S, (KAnarcse Dynasties, 99-103) at KolhApur. Prof. 
BhandArkar observes: ‘ The identification of Tagar with Devgiri is based on the 
supposition that the former name is a corruption of the latter. But that it is not 
so is proved by its occurrence as Tagar in the Silihara grants (a.d. 997-1094), 
and in a Chulukya grant of a.d. 612, the language of all of which is Sanskrit. 
The modern Junnar cannot have been Tagar, since the Greeks place Tagar ten days’ 
journey to the east of Paithan. On the supposition that Junnar was Tagar, one would 
expect the Ch&lukya plate issued to a BrAliman of Tagar to have been found 
at or near Junnar. But it was found at Haidarabad in the Dakhan, The author of 
the Periplus calls Tagar "the greatest city” in Dakhinabades or DakshinApath. 
The SilAhAra princes or chiefs, who formed three distinct branches of a dynasty that 
ruled over two parts of the Konkan and the country about KolhApur, trace their 
origin to JimutvAhan the Vidyidhar or demigod and style themselves “The lords 
of the excellent city of Tagar.” From this it would appear that the SilAhAras were an 
ancient family, and that their original seat was Tagar whence they spread to the 
confines of the country. Tagar therefore was probably the centre of one of the 
earliest Aryan settlements in the DandakAranya or ‘ forest of Dandaka,’ as the Dakhan 
or MahArAshtra was called. These early settlements followed the course of the 
GodAvari. Hence it is that in the formula repeated at the beginning of any religious 
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Besides the Sildhdra references, the only known Sanskrit notice of 
Tagar is in it, Ch&lukya copperplate found near Haidarabad in the 
Dakhan and dated A.n. 612. 1 As has been already noticed, the 
references to Tagar in Ptolemy and in the Periplua point to a city 
considerably ty tho east of Paithau, and the phrase in the Poriplus, 3 
* That many articles brought into Tagar from the parts along tho 
coast were sent by wagons to Hroach,’ seems to show that Tagar 
was in communication with tho Bay of Bengal, and was supported 
by the eastern trade, which in later times enriched Malkhet, Kalydn, 
Bidar, Golkonda, and Haidarabad. 

Prom numerous references and grants tho Thdna Sil&hdras soom 
to have been worshippers of Shir. 8 

Of Kapardi, the first of the Thfina Silahtlras, nothing is known 
except that he claims descent from Jimutvdhan. Pulashakti his son 
and successor, in an undated inscription in Kanheri Cave 78, is 
mentioned as the governor of Mangalpuri in the Konkau, and as the 
humble servant of (the Rrtshfcrakuta king) Amoghvarsh. The third 
king, Pulashakti’s son, Kapardi IT. was called the Younger Laqhu. 
Two inscriptions in Kanheri Caves 10 and 78, dated a.d. 853 and 877, 
seem to show that he was subordinate to the Rfisbtrakutas. Tho 
son of Kapardi II. was tho fourth king Yappuvauna, and his son 
was Jhanjha tho fifth king. Jhanjha is mentioned by tho Arab 
historian Masudi as ruling over Kaimur (Cheul) in A.d. 916.* 
He must have been a staunch Shaivite, as, according to a Silfih&ra 
copperplate of a.d. 1094, he built twelve temples of Shambhu. 8 
According to an unpublished copperplate in the possession of 
Paudit Blmgv&nlal, Jhanjha had a daughter named Lasthiyavva, who 
was married to Bhillatua the fourth of the Chdndor Yadavs. 8 

The next king was Jhanjba’s brotiier Goggi, and after him came 
Goggi’s son Vajjadadev. Of the eighth king, Vajjadadev’s son 


ceremony in MaliflriUhtra. tlie place where the ceremony is performed is alluded to 
by giving its bearing from the Godilvari. People in KhAndesh use tho words 
* Qoddodrya uitaru tire* that is ‘on the northern bauk of the GodAvari, 1 while those to 
the south of the rirer, as far as the herders of the country, use the expression ‘ Coda- 
vary a dak#June tire * that is ‘ on the southern bank of the G .alAvari.’ If then Tagar 
was onG of the earliest of the Ar^an settlements, it must be situated on or near the 
banks of the Godavari, as the ancient town of Paithan is; and its bearing from 
Paithan given by the Greek geographers agrees with this supposition, as tho course 
of the God&vari from that, point ic nearly easterly. Tagar must therefore bo looked 
for to the east of Paithau. If the name has undergone corruption, it must, by the 
Prakrit law of dropping the initial mutes, be first changed to Taaraura, and thence 
to Tarnr or Terur. Can it he the modern Thirur or DhArur in the Nizdni’s dominions, 
twenty-five miles east of Grant Duff’s Bhir and seventy miles south-east of Paithan? 

1 Ind. Ant. VI, 75. * M.cCrindie, 12G. 

3 The most marked passages are in a copperplate of A.i>, 1094, where the fifth 
king Jhanjha is me nth mod as having built twelve temples to Shambhu, and the tenth 
king Arikeshari as having, by direction of bis father, visited Someshvar or St.>mu4th, 
offering up before him tho whole earth (Ind. Ant. IX. 37)- Tho Kolhapur SiUihdras 
appear to have been tolerant kings, as one copperplate records grants to MahAdev, 
Buddha, aud Arhat (Jour. B B. R. A. S. XIII. 17). Compare Fleet’s Kanarese 
Dynasties, 103, 4 Prairies d’Or, II. 85. 6 Ind. Ant. TX. 35. 

8 The text is, “ Bhdryd yu#ya rha Jhanjftardjatanayd shri La*tfiiyat>vdvhiyd” A 

short account of the Clulndor YAdavs is given in the N4»ik Statistical Account, 
Bom. Gaz. XVI. 185. 

O 972—3 
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Apardjit or Birundakardm, a copperplate dated 997 (Shak 919) has 
lately been found at Bher, about ten miles north of Bhiwndi. 1 
It appears from this plate that during Apar^jit’s reign, his 
Rashtrakuta overlord KarkaiAja or Kakkala was overthrown and 
slain by the Chainkyan Tailapa, and that A par &j it b^ame indepen¬ 
dent some time between 972 and 997. 2 

In a copperplate of A.n. 1094, recording a grant by the fourteenth 
king Anantdev, Aparfijit is mentioned as having welcomed Gomma, 
confirmed to Aiyapdev the sovereignty which had been shaken, 
and afforded security to BhillamAmmamanambudha ? 3 The next 
king was Apanijit’s son Vajjada.dev. The next king Arikeshari, 
Vajjacladev’s brother, in a copperplate grant dated a.d, 1097, is styled 
the lord of fourteen hundred Konkan villages. Mention is also made 
of the cities of ShristhAnak, Puri, and Hamyaman probably Sanj&n. 4 5 
The eleventh king was Vajjadadev’s son Chhittar&jdev. In a 
copperplate dated Shak 948 (a.d. 1025) he is styled the ruler of the 
fourteen hundred Konkan villages, the chief of which were Puri and 
Hamyaman. 6 The twelfth king was N&gArjun, the younger 
brother of Chhittardjdev. After him came Ndg&rjun’s younger 
brother Mummuni or Mamvani, who is mentioned in an inscription 
dated a.d. 10q0 (Shale 982).° The fourteenth king was Mummuni 
or MamvAni’s son Anantpal or Anantdev, whose name occurs in two 
grants dated a.d. 1081 and 1096. 7 In the 1096 grant AnantpAl is 
mentioned as ruling over the whole Konkan fourteen hundred 


1 The copperplate records the grant at ShristhAnak or ThAna, of BhAdAne village 
about eight miles east of Hhitvndi for fcho worship of LonAditya residing in (whose 
temple is in) Lavanatata (LonAd), on the fourth of the dark half of Ashddh (June-July) 
Shalt 919 (a.d. 997), as a Daishmdyan gift, that is a gift made on the occasion of the Bun 
beginning to pass to the south. AparAjita’s ministers were Sangalaiya and Sinhapaiya. 

Tho inscription was written by Sangalaiya’s son Annapai. The grant was settled in 
ThAna, Tachcha ShrUthdnake dhrwmm, 2 Pandit BhagvAnlAl Indraji. 

3 Ind. Ant. IX. 36. Of Gomma and Aiyapdev nothing is known ; of the third name 
only Bhillam the son-in-law of Jhanjha can be made out. 

4 Asiatic Researches, I, 367 - 367. This grant was found in 1787 while digging 
foundations in ThAna fort. Arikeshari’s ministers were VAsapaiya and V&rdhapaiya. 
Tlie grant consists of several villages given to a family priest, the illustrious Tikka- 
paiya son of the illustrious astrologer Chchbinpaiya, an inhabitant of ShristhAnak 
(ThAna) on the occasion of a full eclipse of the moon in Kdrtik (October-November) 
Shak 939 (a.d. 1017) l'ingala Samvatsura. The grant was written by the illustrious 
NAgalaiya, the groat bard, and engraved on plates of copper by Vedapaiya's son 
MAndhArpaiya. 

5 Ind. Ant. V. 276-281. His ministers were the chief functionary Sarvddhikdri tho 
illustrious NAganaiya, tho minister for peace and war the illustrious Sihapaiya, and 
tho minister for peace and war for KaruAta (Kanara) the illustrious Kapardi. The 
grant, which is dated Sunday tho fifteenth of the bright half of Kdrtik (October - 
November) Shak 948 (a.d. 1026) Kshaya Sammtsara is of a field in the village of Nour 
(the modern Naura two miles north of Bhfindup) in the tdluka of Shatshash'thi 
(SAlsotteJ included in ShristhAnak (ThAna). The donee is a BrAhman Amadevaiya the 
son of Vipranodamaiya, who belonged to the ChhandogashAklia of the SAmved. 

c Jour. B. B. R. A. S. XII. 329-332. In this inscription, which is in the Ambar- 
nAth temple near KalyAn, he is called MAmvAnirAjadev and his ministers are named 
Vinta(paiya), NAganaiya, Vakadaiya, Jogalaiya, Fadhisena, and BhAilaiya. The 
inscription records the construction of a temple of Cbhittarajdev, that is a temple, the 
merit of building which counts to ClihittarAjdev. 

7 The a.d. 1081 grant was found in Vehar in SAlsotte and the 1096 grant in KhAre- 
pAtan in JJcvgad in the ltatinigiri district. The VchAr stone was found in 1881 and 
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villages, the chief of which was Puri and next to it Hanjamana 
probably Sanjan, and as having cast into the ocean of the edge of 
his sword those wicked heaps of sin, who at a time of misfortune, 
caused by the rise to power of hostile relatives, devastated the whole 
Konkan, harassing gods and Br&hmans. 1 

The names of six SilaMra Wings later than Anantdev have been 
glade out from land-grant stones. As these stones do not give 
a pedigree, the order and relationship of the kings cannot be 
determined. 

The first of these kings is Apardditya, who is mentioned in a 
stone dated a.o. 1138 (Shak 1060). a The next king is Harip&ldev, 
who is mentioned in three stones dated a.d. 1149, 1150, and 1153 
(Shak 1071, 1072, and 1075). S 

The next king is Mallikiirjun, of whom two grants are recorded, 
one from Chipliinin Ratnagiri dated 1156 (S/tail078), the other from 
Bassein dated 1160 (Shak 1082). This Mallikarjim seems to be the 
Konkan king, who was defeated near Balsdr by Ambada the general 


records a grant by Anantdov in Shiik 1003 (a.I). 1081), the chief minister being Rudra- 
pai. Tbe inscription mentions Ajapillaiya, son of MAt&iya of the Vyddika family, and 
the grant of some dramma* to lehdrdniin mandli[f] (Pandit BhagvAnlfil). The KhArepAtan 
copperplates were found several years ago and give the names of all the thirteen 
SilAhAra kings before Anantdev, Iud. Ant. IX. 33-id. 

1 This account refers to some civil strife of which uothing is known (Ind. Ant. IX. 
41). Anantdev’s ministers were the illustrious Nauvitaka Visaida, Rishibliatta, the 
illustrious PAdhisen MahAdevaiva prabhu, and Somanaiya prabhu. Tho grant is dated 
the first, day of the bright half of Mdtjh (January-February) in the year Shak 1018 
(A.D. 1091), Bh.iv Samvatsura . It consists of an exemption from tolls for all carts 
belonging to the great minister the illustrious BhAbhaua shres/Uhi, tho sou of tho great 
minister Durgaahreshthi of Valipavana, probahly PAlpattna or the city of P&l near 
MahAd in Koliba, and his brother the illustrious DUanauishreshthi. Their carts may 
come into any of the ports, ShristhAnak, XAgpar perhaps NAgotlma, Sliurparak, 
Chemuli, and others included within tlie Konkan Fourteen Hundred. They are also freed 
from the toll on the ingress or egress of those who carry on the business of norika (?) 

3 This stone, which was found in 1881 at Clunjo near Uran in the Karanja petty 
division, records the grant of a field in NAgum, probably the modern NAgaou about 
four miles west of Uran, for the merit of his mother LilAdevi; and another grant of a 
garden in Chadija (ChAnje.) village. This is the AparAditya ‘king of the Konkan,’ who 
is mentioned in Mankha’s Slirikanthacliarita (a book found by Dr. Biihlerin KAshmir and 
ascribed by him to a.d. 1135-1115) as sending Tejakanth from Shtu-pArak (SopAra) to 
the literary congress held at KAshmir, of which details are given in that book. Jour. B. 
B. R. A. S. XII. Extra Numlier, 51. cxv. 

3 The 1119 stone is built into the plinth of tho hack veranda of tho house of one 
Jairim BhAskar SonAr at SopAra. It records a gift. The name of tho king is doubtful. 
It may be also read KurpAldcv. The 1150 stone was found near AgAshi in 1881. It is 
dated 1st Mdrgshirah (December- January), in the Framoda Samvalaara, Shak. 1072 (a.d. 
1160). HaripAl’s ministers were Vesupadval, Dakhsman prabhu, PadmashivrAul, and 
VAsugi nAyak. Tbe grant is of the permanent income of Shrinevadi in charge of a 
Pattakil (PAtil) named RAja, to the family priest Brahmadevbhatt son of DivAkarhhatt 
and graudson of Govardhanbliatt by prince ATiavamalla enjoying the village of Vattarak 
(Vat&r) in Shurp&rak (SopAra). The witnesses to tho grant are RUi MliAtara,head ot 
VattArak village, NAguji MbAtara. AnantnAyak, and ChAngdev MhAtara. [Fandit Bhag- 
vanlAl.] Another inscription of HaripAldev lias been found on a Btone in Karanjon m 
Bassein. Tho inscription is of thirteen lines which arc very hard to read. In the third 
and fourth lines can be read very doubt fully ‘ the illustrious Harip-ridev, the chief of tbe 
MaliAmandaleshvaraSi adorned with all the royal titles.* The 1153 stone was found ncsir 
Borivli station in 1883. The inscription is in nine lines, and bears date Shak 1075, 
Shrimukh Samvatsara and the name of king HaripAl, 
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of theGujardt kingKmndrpdl Solanki (a.d. 1143-1174). 1 Next comes 
Aparaditya II. of whom tkoro are four land-grant stones, three of 
them dated, one in 1L18 4 (Shale 1106) and two in 1187 ( S/iak 1109), 
and one undated. 2 

The next king is Keshidev, son of Apararka (Aparaditya II. ?), 
two of whose land-grant stones have been found, one dated 1203 
(Shale 1125) tho other 1238 (Shah 1161). 3 


1 The KumArpAl Charitra (a.d. 1170) which gives details of this defeat of 
MallikArjun, see helow page 24, describes MallikArjon’s father as Mahiinand, and his 
capital as ShatAnandpur ‘surrounded by the ocean’ ( Shatampure jaladhiveshtite 
Mahanando raja). MahAnand is an addition to the HiUhAra table, but the form appears 
doubtful and does not correspond with the name of any of tho preceding or succeeding 
kings. * Surrounded by t-lie ocean ’ might apply to a town either in SAlsette or on SopAra 
island. But the epithet .applies much better to a town on Elepbauta island, and the 
similarity in name suggests that ShatAnandpur may be Santapur, an old name for 
Elephants, tee Horn. Gaz. XIV, ThAna Places of Interest, 81-82. MallikArjun’s 
ChipUtn stone was found in 1880 by Mr. l'ulle, of the Marine Snrvoy, under a wall in 
Oliiplun (Jour. B, B. R. A. S. XIV. 35). It is now in the museum of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. The writing gives the name of MallikArjun and 
hears date Shak 1078 (a.i>. 1156). Ilis ministers were Nagalaiya and Lakshmanaiya’a 
son Anautugi (Pandit BhagvAnbtl). Tim Basscin stone styles the king ‘ Shri-SilAhAra 
MallikArjun’ and the date given is Shale 1082 (a.d. 1160), Vishva Samvatmra , his 
ministers being l’rabhAkar nayak and Anantpai prabliu. Tlie grant is of a field (?) or 
garden (?) called ShiUrvAtak in Pudhftlasak in Katakhadi by two royal priests, for the 
restoration of a temple. Pandit BhagvAnkil. 

3 The 1184 ( Shak 110(1) stone was found in Pebruary 1882 about a mile south west of 
Homtd in Bhiwndi. Of the two Slink 1109 (a.d. 1187) Btones, ono found near Govern¬ 
ment House, Parol, records a grant by Aparaditya, the ruler of the Konkan, of 24 
ilramma coins after exempting other taxes, tho fixed revenue of one oart in tho 
villugo of MAhuli (probably the modern Mahal near Kurla) connoeted with 
Hhatshashthi, which is in the possession of Anantapai prabhu, for performing tho 
worship by five ritos of (the god) VnidyanAth, lord of DarbhAvati. The last lino 
of tho inscription shows that it was written by a KAyasth named Villig Pandit (Jour. 
B. B. R. A. 8. XII. 335). The second Shale HOD (a.d. 1187) stone is in tho 
museum of tho Bombay Branch of tlie Royal Asiatic Society. It is dated Shak 
1109 (a.d. 1187) Viahvavusii SamnUsnla, on Sunday tlie sixth of the bright half of 
(Jhaitru (April - May). Tim grantor is tlie great minister LakshmannAyaka son of 
BliAskarnAyaka, aud sometiiing is said in tho grant about the god SomnAtli of 
SurAshtra (Ind. Ant. IX. 49). The fourth stone, which bears no dote, way found near 
Kalambhom in Bassein in 1882. It gives tlie name of AjjarAditya, and from tlie late 
form of the letters probably belongs to this king. A fifth stone has recently been found 
near Bassein. The date is doubtful; it looks like Shak 1107 (a.d. 1185), Pandit 
BhagvAnl.il, 

3 The Shak 1195 (a.d. 1203) stone was found in 1881 near MAndvi in Bassein. It 
records tlie graut of sometiiing for offerings, naiaeilya, to the god EakshminArayan in 
the reign of tile illustrious Keshidev. [Pundit BhagvanUl.] Tlie Shak 1101 (a.d. 1238) 
stone was found near Loivad viitugo in Bhiwndi in February 1882. It hears date tho 
thirteenth of tho dark half of Mdi/h (February - March) and records the grant by 
Keshidev, tlie son of AparArka of tho village of Brahmapuri, to one Kavi boman, 
devoted to tho worship of Shorn posh var MaliAdev. The inscription describes 
Brahmapuri as ‘ pleasing by reason of its Shaiv temples.’ A field or hamlet called 
Mnjaspalli in Biipgriim, tlie modern Bdbgaon near LonAd, is granted by the sama 
inscription to four worshippers in front of tlie image of Shompeslivar. AparArka, 
Koshidev’s fattier, is probably the Aparaditya (arka aud dditya both meaning sun) 
tlie author of the commentary called AparArka on Yujnavalkya’s law book the 
MitAkshara, At tho end of the commentary is written: Thus'ends the Penance 
Chapter in tho commentary on tlie Hindu law of YAjnavalkya made by the 
illustrious AparAditya of tlie family of JimutvahAn, the ShilAhAra king of the 
dynasty of tho illustrious Vidy.idhara. Jour B. B. R. A. 8. XII. 335 and Extra 
Number, 52. AparArka is cited by an author of the beginning of tlie thirteenth 
century. Jour. B, B. I!. A. S, IX. 161. 
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The next is Somoshvar, two of whose land-grant stones have been 
found, one dated 12H) (Shak 1171) the other 1260 (Shah 1182) , l II 

Though, with few exceptions, the names of Aha Thana Sild.hhras 
are Sanskrit the names of almost all their ministers and of many of 
the grantees point to a Kiuareae or a Telugu source. They appear 
to be southerners, and ai/ijas or high-caste Dravidian Hindus seem to 
have had considerable influence at their court. 3 K&yasths, probably 
the ancestors of the present Kayasth Prabhus, are also mentioned. 

Though their grants are written in Sanskrit, sometimes pure 
sometimes faulty, from the last three lines of one of their stone 
inscriptions, the language of the country appears to have been a 
corrupt Prhkrit, the mother of the modern Manithi.® Tho same 
remark applies to the names of towns. For, though inscriptions 
give such Sanskritised forms as Shri-Sthanak, Shurp&rak, and 
Hanjaman or Hamyamnn, the writings of contemporary Arab 
travellers show that the present names Thana, Sopdra, and Sanitiu 
were then in use.* 

On the condition of tho Silahdra kingdom the inscriptions throw 
little light. The administ ration appears to have been carried on by 
the king assisted by a groat councillor or great, minister, a great 
minister for peace and war, two treasury lords, and sometimes a 
(chief) secrotary. The subordinate machinery seoms to have consisted 
of heads of districts rdishiras, beads of sub-divisions visit ay as, heads 
of towns, and heads of villages.® They had a king’s high road 
rdjpath, passing to the west of the village of Gomvani a littlo north 
of Bhftndup, following nearly the same line as the presont road from 
Bombay to Th&oaj and there was auother king’s high road near 
Uran. At their ports, among which Sopara, Thdna, Chaul, and 
perhaps Ndgothna are mentioned, a customs duty was levied. The 
dramma was tho current coin. 0 The Sildharas seem to have Been 
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I The Shah 1171 (A..n. 1219) atone was found in Rrlnvad near Uran. In this 
stone tho 8iliihAra king Sonicslivar grants land in Padivase village in Uran to 
purify him from sins. The Shak 1182 (a.d, 1260) stone was found in Clulnjo also 
noar Uran. It records tho grant by the Konkan monarch Somoshvar of 162 
Pdrutlha (Parthian ?) itrammu coins, being tho fixed income-of a garden in Konthalesthdn 
in Chadicho (Chiinje) village m Uran, to Uttareshvar Malnldcv of bhri-Stluinak 
(ThAna). Tho boundary on the west is the royal or high road rdjpath. Homesbvar’a 
ministers were Jhduipadprabhu, Main.lku, Bebalaprabhu, Peramde Pandit, anil 
Pddhigovenaku. Pandit BliagvtoilAl. 

a Ind. Ant. IX. 46. This southern element is one reason for looking for Tagar in 
the Tolugu-speaking districts. Anya, The Kdnarose for mastor, is tho term in ordinary 
use in the Bombay Karnatak for Jaugam or Liug&yat priosts. The Shrasvat 
Brihmans of North Kariara are at present passing through the stage, which the upper 
classes of the North Konkan seem to have passed through about 500 years ago, of 
discarding the southern ayya for the northern rrfo. a Jour. B. B. R. A. S. XII. 334. 

* Elliot and Dowson, 1. 24, 27, 30, 34, 38, 60, 61, 66, 67, 77, 85; Masudi’s 
Prairies d’Or, I, 254, 330, 381 and III. 47. 

II Asiatic Researches, I, 361; Ind. Ant. V. 280 and IX. 38. The name paltdhil 
(modern pdtil) used in stone inscriptions seems to show that the villages were in 
charge of headmen. 

0 Drammas, which arc still found in the Konkan, arc believed by Pandit 
BhagvsinUl to bo tho coins of a corrupt Sassanian type which are better known as 
Gadhia pctUa or ass-money. .four, B. B, R. A. 8. XII. 326-328. The P&rittUw 
Dramma* mentioned in note 1 above seem to bo Parthian draramas. Perhaps they 
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fond of building. The Muhammadans in the beginning of the 
thirteenth century and the Portuguese in the sixteenth century 
destroyed temples and stone-faced reservoirs by the score. The 
statements of travellers and the remains at Atnbarn4tb, Pelar, 
Atgaon, P&rol, 'Walukeshvar in Bombay, and Lon&d jerovo that the 
masonry was of well-dressed close-fitting blocks of stone, and that 
the sculptures were carved with much skill and richness. Many of 
thorn seem to have been disfigured by indecency. 1 Some of the 
Sil&h&ras seem to have encouraged learning. One of them Apar&ditya 
II. (1187) was an author, and another Aparaditya I. (1138) is 
mentioned as sending a Koukan representative to a great meeting 
of learned men in Kashmir. 

While its local rulers were the Sildhitras, the overlords of the 
Konkan, to whom the Silaharas paid obeisance during the latter 
part of the eighth and the ninth centuries, were the Rdshtrakutas 
of Mdlkhet, sixty miles south-east of Sholapur. 8 Their power for a 
time included a great part of the present Gujardt where their head¬ 
quarters were at Broach. 3 The Arab merchant Sulaimdn (a.d. 850) 
found the Konkan (Komkam) under tho Balhdra, tho chief of Indian 
princes. The Balhdra aud his poople were most friendly to Arabs. He 
was at war with the Gojar (Juzr) king, who, except in the matter of 
cavalry, was greatly his inferior. 4 Sixty years later Masudi (916) 
makes the whole province of Lar, from Chaul (Saimur) to Cambay, 
subject to the Balhdra, whoso capital was Mankir (Malkhet) the 
‘ great centre 5 in tho Kdnarese-speaking country about 640 miles 
from tho coast. 6 He was overlord of the Konkan (Kernken) and 
of the whole province of Ldr in which were Chaul (Saimur), Thana, 
and Supdra, where the Buriy a language was spoken. The Balhdra 
was the most frieudly to Musalmans of all Indian kings. He was 
exposed to the attacks of the Gujar (Juzr) king who was rich in 
camels and horses. The name Balhdra was the name of tho founder 
of the dynasty, and all the princes took it on succeeding to tho 


are the same as tho coins mentioned by Abu 1-fida as Khurdsani dirhems, and by Masudi 
(Prairies d'Or, I. 382) and Sulaimiln (Klimt and Dowson, I. 3) as Tiitariya or 
Tahiriyoh dirhems General Cunningham (Anc. Geog, 313) identifies these Tiitariya 
dirhems with the irkythic or Indo-basganian coins of Kabul and North-West India of 
the centuries before and after Christ, and Mr. Thomas (Elliot and Dowson, I, 4) with 
the Musalmln dynasty of Tahirides who ruled in Khur.lsan in the ninth century. 

1 Details of these remains are given in the fourteenth volume of the Bombay Gazetteer. 
The only placo not mentioned in that volume of the Gazetteer is Walukeshvar in Bombay. 
The remains at Walukeshvar consist of about sixty richly carved stones, pillar capitals, 
statucB, and other temple fragments, one of them about 6'x3\ apparently of the tenth 
contury, whichllo near the present Wdlukesbvar temple on Malabdr Point. The memorial 
stones or pdliyda, which are interesting and generally spirited, seem almost all to 
belong to Siliih&ra times. The handsomest specimens are near Borivli in Silsette. 
Details of the sculptures on memorial stoneB are given in Bombay Gazetteer, XIV. 
under Eksar and Shahapur. 

' J Dike the SiUli&ras the Rdslitrakutas seem to have been a Dravidian tribe. 
Edshtra is believed (Dr, Burnell in Fleet’s Kdnarese Dynasties, 31 - 82) to be a 
Sanskrit form of Ratta or Reddi the tribe to which the mass of the people in many 
parts of the Dakhan and Bombay Karndtak belong. 

3 lud. Ant. VI. 115. 1 Sulaim&n in Elliot, I. 4, 


s Prairies d’Or, I. 264, 381. 
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throne. 1 When Masudi (916) was in the Konkan, the province o£ 
Lar was governed by Jhanja tlie fifth of the SiMhara rulers. 3 

For fifty years more (950) the Rdshtrakutas. continued overlords 
of the Konkan, and of Lfir as far north as Cambay. 8 Soon after 
the beginning of the reign of Mulrrij (943-997), the Chaulukya or 
Solanki ruler of North Gujarat, his dominions .were invaded from 
the south by Barap or Dvarap, the general of Tailap 11, (973-997) 
the Dakhan Chalukya who afterwards (980) destroyed the power of 
the Rashtrakutas. Barap established himself in South Gujarat or 
Lit, and, according to Gujardt accounts, towards the close of 
Mulrfij's reign, was attacked and defeated, though after his victory 
Mull'd] withdrew north of the Narbada. In this war Bdrap is said 
to have been helped by the chiefs of the islands, perhaps a reference 
to the 'lhana Wibihrtras.* It appears from a copperplate lately 
(1881) found in Surat, that, after Alulraj’s invasion, Barap and four 
successors continued to rule Lat till 1030. 3 


1 Prairies d’Or, I. 254, 383 & II. 85 ; Elliot and Dowaon, 1.24, 25. Tod (Western India, 
147, 160) held that Ballura meant the leaders of the Balia tribe, whose name appears 
in the ancient capital Valabhi (a. 1>. 480), probably the present village of Valleh about 
twenty miles west of BhAvnagar in KathiAwAr. Elliot (History, I. 354) lias adopted 
Tod’s suggestion, modifying it slightly so as to make BalhAra stand for the Ballabhi or 
Ballabh, BU. lleinaud (Me mo ire bur l’lndo, 115) explained Balhara by Malvarai 
lord of Mdlwa, and Mr. Thomas has lately adopted the view that BalhAra iB Bara 
RAi or great king, and holds that his capital was Mongliir in liuhdr (Numismata 
Orientalia, III.) The objection to these views is, as the following passages show, 
that the two Arab travellers who know the country of the llalhArtfs, SulaimAn (860) 
and Masudi (915), agree in placing it in the KonkftU and Dakhan. SnlaimAn 
(Elliot and Dowson, I. 4) says the BalhAra’s territory begins at the Komkam or 
Konkan. Masudi says (Purifies d’Or, I. 177, 381), the capital of the BalhAra Is 
Mankir, the sea-board Buimnr or Ohaul, Sopdra, and ThAna, and again (1. 3S3) the 
BalhAva’s kingdom is called the Konkan (Keinker). Again the BalhAra of Mankir 
ruled in SindAn, SanjAn in north ThAna, and the neighbourhood of Cambay in GujarAt 
(Ditto, I. 254& III. 47. This GujarAt power of the RAshtrakutas at the opening of 
the tenth century iH proved by local inscriptions. Ind. Ant. VI. 116). Finally LAr, or 
the North Konkan coast, was under the BalhAra, and Masudi in 916 (H. 304) visited 
Baimur or Chaul, one of the chief of the BalhAra towiiB (Ditto, II, 85), which was then 
under alocal prince named Jandja. This is the SilAhAra Jhanja. (Bee above page J7.) 
Idrisi (1135) is the only authority who places tlio seat of Balhara power in GujarAt 
(Jaubert, I, 176 ; Elliot, 1. 87, 88), The AnahilavAda sovereigns had before this (RAs 
MAlA, 62) adopted the title of King of Kings liaja of Udjiis, aiul Idrisi seems to have 
taken for granted that this title was Balhara, which lbn KhurdAdba (812), who never 
was in India, had, by mistake, translated king of kings (Elliot, 1. 13). The true 
origin of the title BalhAra, that it was the name of the founder of the dynasty, is 
given by Masudi (Prairies d'Or, I. 163), and neither tiiilainiAn (850), Al Istakhir 
(951), nor Ibn Haukal (970), all of whom visited India, translates Balhira king of 
kings'(see Elliot 1. 4, 27, 31). The details of the BulhAra kings given by h’ulaiman, 
Maaudi, Al Istakhir, and lbn Haukal, hIiow that their territory began from the 
Konkan and stretched across India, and that their capital was Mankir, inland in 
the KAuarese (Kiriali) speaking country. These details point to the RAshtrakutas 
of MAlkhet who were overlords of the Konkan from about 750 to 970, and among 
the earliest of whom, as Professor Bhandarkar has shewn, Valabh the Beloved was a 
favourite personal name. At the tame time the Rashtrakutas seem to have no claim 
to the title BalhAra. 

’Prairies d’Or. II. 85. Jhanjha (see above page 17) is the fifth SilAhAra king. 

3 See Al Istakhir (950) and lbn Haukal (943-976) in Elliot, I. 27, 34. 

4 Ind. Ant. V. 317, VI. 181; Ras MAlA, 38, 46. 

5 The kings are BAruppa, who is described as having obtained I.Atdesh ; (2) Agnirij 
(Gonginfj ?), who freed and reconquered the land encroached on by his enemies ; 
(3) Kirtiraj, who became the king of LAtdesh ; (4) Vfttsaraj, the opening part of 
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Between the overthrow of the power of Malkhet (a.d. 970) and 
the establishment of the ovcvlordship of Gujar&t (a.d. 1151, the 
fcilahara rulers of. the North Konlcan claim independence, and, 
during' part at least of this time, TMna was the capital of the 
Konkan. 1 Between the death of Mulrrfj (997) and the succession of 
Bhimdev I. (1022-10711), the power of GujarAt did not increase. 
But Bhimdev took the title of ltaja of RfijAs, and spent most 
of his reign in spreading his power northwards and in a great 
contest with Visaldev of Ajmir. 2 Neither BhimrAj nor his 
puecessor Karan (1072-1094) advanced his borders to the south. 
Nor does SidhrAj (1094-1143), the glory of the Gujarat Chfilukyas, 
though he spread his arms over so much of the Dakhun as to fill with 
fear the chief of Kolhapur, seem to have exercised control over the 
Konkan. 3 idrisi (1135), whose details of Anahiluvsda (NahnvAra) seem 
to belong to Sidhrdj’s reign, calls him King of Kings. 1 He shows 
how wealthy and prosperous Gujarat then was, 5 but gives no informa¬ 
tion regarding the extent of Sidhivij’s power. Idrisi's mention of Thitna 
(Baua) seems to show that it was unconnected with Gujarht and this 
is borne out. by the account of KumAr Pill’s (1143-1174) invasion of 
the Konkan. Hearing tliat Mallikilrjun (a Sih.hilra) king of the 
Konkan, the son of king Mahanand who was niling in the seagirt city 
of ShaUn,and had adopted the title of Grandfather of Kings Rdjn- 
■ { pUtUnahn , Kumar Par sent his general Ambad against him. 8 Ambada 
advanced as far as the Kaveri (Kalvini) near Navshri crossed the river, 
and in a battle fought with Mallikarjun on the south bank of the 
river, was defeated and forced to retire. A second expedition was 
move successful. The Kaveri was bridged, Mallikarjun defeated ami 
slain, his capital taken and plundered, aud the authority of the 
Anuhilnvada sovereign proclaimed. A'mbad returned laden with gold, 
jewels, vessels of precious metals, pearls, elephants, and coined money. 
II e was received graciously aud ennobled with Mallikbrjun’s title of 
Grandfather of Kings. 7 The Konkan is included among the eighteen 


whose reign anil the closing part of whose father’s reign were occupied in foreign 
wars ; (6) Trilochanpiil (1050) the grantor, whose reign also was disturbed by wars. 
There are three copperplates, the middle plate inscribed on both sides and the outer 
plates on the inner sides. They are well preserved and held by a copper ring bearing 
upon it the royal seal, stamped with a figure of rbe god Shiv, The date is the fifteenth 
of the dark half of Patnh (January ■ February) Shak 972 {a.d. 1050). The plate states 
that the king bathed at Agastitirth, the modern BhagvAdundi twenty miles north¬ 
west of Surat, aud granted the village of Er.ithana, modern ErthAn, six miles north¬ 
east of OlpAd in Surat. Mr. Harihil 11. Uhrnva. A list of references to Lilt Desh is 
given in Bom. Gaz. XII. 57 note 1. 

1 Rashid-ud-din in Elliot, I. 60. This independence of the SilAhAras is doubtful. 
In an inscription dated 1034 Jayasimha the fourth western ChAlukya (1018 • 1040) 
claims to have seized the seven Konkans. Bom. Arch. Sur. Rep. III. 34 ; Fleet’s 
Kiinarese Dynasties, 44, s Riis MAlA, 62, 70-75. Ras MAlA, 138. 

4 Idrisi calls the ruler of Nahrwala BalhSra. He says the title means King of 
Kings. He Beems to have heard from Musalm&n merchants that Sidhrftj had the 
title of King of Kings, and concluded that this title was Balhdra which Ibn KhurdAdba 
(912) had translated king of kings, apparently without reason. Jaubert’s Idrisi, 
I. 177 ; Elliot, I. 75, 93. ‘ See Ris Maid, 188, 189, 192; Tod’s Western India, 156. 

6 RAs MdU, 145. For the mention of the SilahAras as one of the thirty-six tribes 
subject to KumAr FA1, see Tod’s Western India, 181, 188. 

7 The title ‘ Grandfather of Kings Rdjapitdmahn,' occurs along with their othei 
titles in three SilAhAra copperplates (As. Res. I. 359; Jour, R. A, S. [O, S.], V, 186, 
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districts, and the SiUhriras are mentioned among the thirty-six tribes 
who were subject to Kum6r Pill. But Gujav&t power was shortlived, 
if the Sildhara ruler of Kolhapur is right in his boast that in 1151 he 
replaced the dethroned kings of Thana. 

During at least the latter part of the thirteenth century the North 
Konkan seems to have been ruled by viceroys of the Devgiri Yddavs, 
whose head-quarters were at. Kamila and Bassein. Two grants dated 
1273 and 1201, found near Thana, record the gift of two villages Anjor 
in Kalydn and Vavla in Bdlsette (called Shatshasthi in the inscription), 
by two Konkan viceroys of Rdmchandradev (1271 - 1300) the fifth 
Yddav ruler of Devgiri. Two stone inscriptions dated 1280 (S. 1202) 
and 1288 (S. 1210), recording gifts by Rdmehandradev’s officers have 
also recently (1882) been found near Bhiwndi and Bassein. 1 

In the thirteenth century, while the Devgiri Yddavs held the inland 
parts of the district, it seems probable that the A.nahilavdda kings kept 
a hold on certain places along the coast. 2 At the close of the thirteenth 
century Gujarat, according to Bashid-ud-din (1310), included Cambay 
Somndth and Konkan Th.ina. But his statements are confused, 3 and, 
according to Marco Polo, in his time (1290) there was a prince of Thdna 
who was tributary to no one. Tho people were idolators with a 
language of their own. The harbour was harassed by corsairs, with 
whom the chief of Thdna had a covenant. 4 There were other petty 
chiefs on the coast, naiks, rajas, or rdis, who were probably more or 
less dependent on the Anahilavdda kings. 

The South Konkan branch of the Silahdras appears, from tho 
single copperplate inscription which has been found of them in tho 
Ratnagiri district, to havo consisted of ten kings who ruled from 


lull. Ant. IX, 35, 38), Mr, Wathcn suggests, ' Like a Brahmadeva among kings ’ 
that is ' First among kings,' ami Mr. Telang, while translating tho phraso as ‘The 
grandfather of tho king ’ suggests the same meaning as Mr. Wathen. The Kutuirpad 
Charitra, whieli gives a detailed account of this invasion, has the following passage 
in explanation of the term Rdjapitdmuha : ‘One day while the C'halukya universal 
ruloi (KumAr 1’iil) was sitting at ease, lie heard a bard pronounce lidjapitamaha as 
tho title of Mallikjrjun king of the Konkau' (in the verse), ‘Thus shinos king 
Mallikirjun who bears the title. lidjapitamaha, having conquered all great kings 
by the irresistible might of Ilia arms and made them obedient to himself liko 
■grandsons.’ 

1 J. K. A. S. [O. S.J, II. 338 ; V. 178 - 187. The text of one of the inscriptions 
runs, 1 Under the orders of .shri Him this Shrikrislmadev governs the wholo province 
of the Konkau.’ This would show that tho YAdavs had overthrown the Siliharas 
and were governing the Konkan by their own viceroys about 1270. How long before 
this the Yddavs had ceased to hold the Konkau as overlords and begun to govern 
through viceroys is not difficult to determine, as tho SiUliarft Someshvara calls 
himself king of the Konkan in 1200. For the Bhiwndi (KalvAr) and Bassein stones 
recently found see Bom. Gaz. XIV, Appendix A. 

3 BAs MAla, 188, 189. They seem to have had considerable power at sea. Bhira- 
dev II. (1179-1225) had ships that went to friinlli, and Arjuudev (1260) had a 
Musahnin admiral. Tod’s Western India, 207 ; lias MAla, 161. 

3 Klliot, I. 67. In another passage of the same section ho makes Konkan-ThAna 
separate from Gujarat. 

'Yule’s Marco Polo, IJ. 330. More than two hundred years later Barbosa com¬ 
plains of the same piratical tribe at the port of ThAna. ‘And there are in this port 
(Tanamayambu) small vessels of rovers like watch-boats, which go out to sea, and, 
if they meet with any small ship less strong than themselves, they capture and plunder 
it, and sometimes kill their crews.’ Barbosa’s Hast Africa and MalabAr, 69. 
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about a.d. 808 to 1008, at first under the Rashtrakutas and then 
under the Cbdlukyas until eventually the Devgiri Yadavs became 
supreme over the w^ole Konkan. 1 

Of the state of the country these inscriptions give us no informa¬ 
tion. At the same time it is safe to infer that land must have been of 
considerable value when grants of it were recorded by engravings on 
copper, and also that a community among which the art of engraving 
on metal existed, and was apparently not uncommon (for the inscrip¬ 
tions are not only numerous but lengthy), must have attained a 
considerable degree of civilization. It may also be remarked that 
all these grants refer to those parts of the Konkan which are still 
the most valuable, as well as the most naturally fertile, SfSlsotto 
and the villages on the coast and on the great creeks. 

Finally a caution is necessary. It is as well to be guarded in 
believing the grandeur which these inscriptions record by remem¬ 
bering that " the princes in all parts of India who are commemorated 
by these grants are all represented as victorious warriors and sur¬ 
rounded by enemies ovor whom they have triumphed. Though not 
pretending to be more than sovereigns of some particular district, they 
are described as conquerors and sovereigns of the whole world 2 ." 

Bofore coming to the period of undeniable history it is worth 
while to give some early Konkan traditions. The following is the 
traditional account of the creation of the Konkan: 

During tho constant wars between the Brahmans and the Ksha- 
triyas, the Brahmans had boon so reduced that at length they 
could live only in caves and forests. To restore them to powor 
the sixth avatar of Vishnu appeared under the form of tho son of a 
Brahman named Jamadagni. This avatar, who was afterwards 
known as Parashurim, from jparashu au axe which was his usual 
weapon, standing on a projecting peak of the Sahy&dris, which were 
then washed by the sea and were a great place of retreat for the per¬ 
secuted Brahmans, shot an arrow westward, and commanded the soa 
to retreat. The sea retreated and gave up a strip about thirty miles 
in breadth, which has since been known as the Konkan, and of which 
the persecuted Bidhmans immediately took possession. Paraahur^m- 
then led them to battle and to victory, and the Kshatriyas in their 
turn were reduced to extremity. 

The hill from which the avatar is said to have shot his arrow is 
named after him Parshuram, and overlooks the fertile and very 
beautiful valley in which Chiplfin stands, with “a full-fed river 
winding slow ” to the distant sea. The temple, though not 
outwardly remarkable, is one of tho most famous in the Konkan 
and is constantly visited by pilgrims on their way from DwArka 
to Cape Comorin. Those who beliovoin Parshurdm as a historical 
character say that he was never in this part of India at all, and 
Dr. Stevenson states that, though this is the first place where the 
legends of Parshuram affect tho names of places, yet they are 


1 Journal B. B, B, A, S, XIII. 1 -16. 


a Mill, II. 179. 
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frequently found further south. 1 The severe historical interpretation 
is that, “ This legend of the creation of the Konkan and the 
subjection of a great part of its territory to. the Br&hmans by 
Parshurhm is nothing more nor less than a faint tradition of the 
first triumphs of Hinduism over other forms of superstition prevalent 
in the province.’’ 3 And to this it must be added that the SahjAdri 
Khand, in which the story of the creation of the Chitpftvans at 
Chipltin is first mentioned, i^by the bost authorities believed to be 
not more* than 300 years old. Yet those who like to hold by the 
legend may take it as in favour of their view that the district about 
Chiplun has certainly always been tho great head-quarters of the 
Chitpdvan caste. The cave temples as being beyond mere human 
power are believed by the common people to have been made by 
the Pfindavs, but the first sovereign of the Konkan is said to have 
been Bhimdev. From some Mar&tha records, supposed to be a 
little later than the capture of Bassein in 1739, it is made out that 
at the end of the thirteenth century the Konkan was conquered by 
this Bhim R£ja, who is said to have been a son of Rdmdev Rdja of 
Bevgir, defeated by the Musalmftns in their first invasion of the 
Dakhan. 8 Other accounts give him a different origin, and his caste 
is also in dispute between the Parbhus Rajputs and ShudrAs. He 
dispossessed the NAik princes, and seized upon Chichni, TArApur, 
Asheri, Kelva Mahim, Thai, Salsette, and (Bombay) MAhim, which 
he mado his capital. He divided tho wholo into fifteen mahala or 
groups containing 444 villages. His chiefs received subordinate 
governments in Kelva, Bassein, and other places. His son PratAp 
ShAh built another capital at Marol in Salsette which ho callod 
PratAppuri. Ho was, however, defeated and deprived of his 
kingdom by bis brother-in-law, a chief of Cheul, named NAgar Shah, 
whom tho Muhammadans in their turn defeated. Now, as to the 
origin of Bhim Raja, Tod gives three RAjAs of the AnahilavAda 
dynasty of this namo between a.d. 1013 and 1250, and he connects 
this dynasty vory closely with the Konkan and KalyAn. 4 Sir W. 
Elliot gives a RAja Bhimdev and his brother HaripAldev among the 
Yadav kings of Dovgiri early in the fourteenth century. 5 It is 
easy to find support in tho inscriptions already given to the theory 
of one or other of these Bhimdevs having been the first conqueror 
of the Konkan, but it seems scarcely worth whilo to try to connect 
these legends with real history when there is nothing to enable us 
to advance beyond tho region of conjecture. But the name of 
PratAp ShAh’s capital is still preserved as Pardapur or ParjApur, 
a deserted village near the centre of SAlsette. There are no ancient 
remains there, but tho caves of Kondivte are in a hill very near, 
aud within a mile or two is a fine pond called PasrAk talAv and 
belonging to tho villages of Marol, Kondivti, and Mulgaon, on the 
edge of which arc the ruins of a fine Portuguese church and 
monaatic buildings. 


1 Bom. R. A. S. Journal, V. 44. 3 Dr. Wilson's Account of Warlees, 2. 

1 Traus. Bom, Geo. Soe. VI. 132. 

4 Forbes in the Ran \1.41 it gives the history of two Bhiindevs at length but say#, 
uotiling about the third. Western India, 150. 8 R. A. S. Journal, IV, 31. 
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A tradition exists that the temple at Nirmal near Bassein 
was erected to commemorate the death there of the great Shankar- 
dch&rya, the chief teacher of the Shaivite worship in the eighth or 
ninth century. But he is known to have died in Kashmir, and 
as there were twenty-seven of his spiritual descendants who assumed 
his name, and who are calculated to have lasted for about (>50 years, 
it is probable that some one of those was the person in whose 
honour the original temple was built. 1 The present buildjng dates 
only from the time of the Peshwas, having been built by one N&ro 
Shankar, probably the samo mentioned by Grant Duff. 3 

The hill and shrine of Tungar near Bassein are also mentioned in 
some of the Purans, 3 but on these littlo reliance can be placed. Its 
mention, however, may be taken as evidence that Tungar was 
formerly a place of some pretensions, and there are remains of 
apparently ancient temples and buildings in various parts of tho 
forest round the base of tho hill which may perhaps, when properly 
investigated, throw more light on the ancient history of this 
neighbourhood. 

So also the hill of Machitl in tho Southern Konkan where the 
river Muchkundi rises is said to have been the scene of the exploit 
of the Rishi Muchkunda when he destroyed with a glance of his eye 
tho rash person who awakened him from his sleep. This hill is 
close to Yiahdlgad, one of the most ancient and famous Sahyadri 
forts, but there is nothing in this legend having any bearing on the 
history of the district. 

This section may be closed with a legend of a different sort. On 
the bare sheet rock of the Southern Konkan where scarcely a blade 
of grass will grow are to be found, in the rains, masses of a very 
beautiful little purple flower (Gtrieularia albocaerulea) called by 
the common people ‘ Sitachi Asre J Sita’s Tears. Tho story is 
that after Ram had recovered Sita from her captivity in Ceylon 
ho reproached her with inconstancy. On his loaving her, or 
threatening to leave her, sho appealed to his mercy with tears, 
which, falling on the bare rock, flowered forth then and for all time 
in this lovely form. 


1 H, H. Wilson’a Works, I. 197. Compare Bom. Gaz. XIV. 292-293. 
1 History, 313, 327. 3 Dr, DaCunlia’s Ckaul and Bassein, 124. 
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THE MUSALMA'NS. 

It has been already mentioned that the date of the Musahndn 
conquost is that from which the reliable history of the Konkan may 
be said to begin, aud that the possession of Bombay and Sdlsette 
by tho Gujarat kings, although previous to that, cannot be traced 
to any particular conquest. Elphinstone’s view that these islands 
had iong been detached possessions of the Gujardt kingdom is 
confirmed by the legend given in the last section, and Forbes 
considers that they fell to the Muhammadan conquerors of Gujardt 
at the end of' the thirteenth century as an undisputed part of the 
Anahilavada possessions. 

It was about the satno time, namely a.d. 1204, that tho first 
Musalradn army of tho Dakhan arrived before Devgiri or Daulat- 
abad, and they then found outside the walls a number of bags of 
salt which had just been brought from the Konkan, 1 and had 
probably como by the Ndna Ghat. Salt is still the chief articlo 
carried from tho Konkan to the Dakhan, tho Ndna Gbdt being, it 
is said, tho most ancient road from Devgiri to the coast, and having 
at the top the oldest inscription yet found on this side of India. 
The first direct mention of the extension of the Muhammadan 
power to this coast is in 1312, when Malik Kafur, who com¬ 
manded the fourth great expedition into the Dakhan, laid wasto 
the countries of Mahardshtra and Kauara from Ddbhol and Cheul 
to Raichor and Modkal. 2 In 1318, after the reduction of Devgiri 
and the death of HarpalJcv, son-in-law of the Hdja, the Emperor 
Mnbarik I. ordered his garrisons to be extended 8 a 3 far as the 
sea, and occupied Mdhim aud Sdlsette.* It was soon after this 
that tho Friar Odoricus wrote of this part: u Over all this land 
the Saracens rule, but the people of the country are idolators, 
worshipping fire, serpents, and trees.” 5 Until tho Musalmdn 
occupation the Devgir kingdom * is said to have included 
the Koukan north of the Sdvitri and Bijnagar the part south of 
it,® the northern division being divided into the prdnts or districts 
of Vasai (Bassein), Kalyau, Karuala, Chaul, and Rdjdpur, and 
the southern division into those of Ddbhol, Rdjdpur, and Kudal. 7 
When in 1347 the first Bahmani king established his independence 


1 Briggs, I. 306. * Briggs, I. 379. 

* Ferishta does not mention this extension to the coast, though he giveB the expedi¬ 
tion and death of HarpAldev. Briggs, I. 373. < Bom, Geo. Hoe. Trans. V. 129, 

s Yule’s Cathay, I. 58. 6 Briggs, XI. 338. 7 Jervis, 81. 
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in the Dakhan it was natural that he should divide his kingdom 
into governments. Of these he made four; the first, which 
included Gulbarga the capital, extended to the sea at Dabhol, and 
the second from Daulatabad to Chaul. 1 Previous to this, about 
1341, the Jawhdr dynasty had been recognized by the Emperor of 
Delhi. He conferred the title of R&ja on the son of Jayab Mukne, 
the founder of the family, 2 whose descendant is now one of the 
last of the Koli chiefs. His country contained twenty-two forts, 
and yielded nine lakhs of revenue. 3 There is no doubt that at 
this time, as earlier, there were a number of petty Rdjds, sometimes 
called poligdrs, Kolisin the north and Marathds in tho south, and it 
does not appear that at this time the whole either of the coast or of 
tho inland parts was conquered by the Musalmans. These local 
chiefs obeyed tho Hindu Rdjas of Bijnagar or the Muhammadan 
Sultdns of Golkonda as circumstances might require.* 

These are all the materials of history that can be found in 
the fourteenth century. In 1429 Malik-ul-Tujdr led a larger 
force into tho Konkan, which Forishta says brought the whole 
country under subjection. Briggs, however, thinks this was rather 
a marauding expedition than a conquest, and soveral elephant and 
camel-loads of gold and silvor were sent as booty to the Bdhraani 
king. 6 Malik-ul-Tujar then seized on Mahirn (Bombay) and 
Sdlsette. This aroused tho hostility of tho Gujardt king Ahmad 
Shdh, who to recover the islands sent an army, part of which 
embarked in seventeen vessels, while the rest wont by land. Tho 
united force invested Thdna by sea and land. The Dakhan general 
made some sallies, but eventually abandoned the siego of Thdna 
and returned to Makim. Being reinforced he marched back to 
Thdna, but was there defeated and his army dispersed in an action 
which lasted all day, and tho Gujardt fleet returned home carrying 
with it some beautiful gold and silvor embroidered muslins taken 
on the island of Mahim. 0 

Erskine says 7 that Ahmad ShAli during his reign reduced under 
his power the lowlands to the south (of Gujardt) below the ghdts, 
the Northern Konkan, and the island of Bombay, and in the Mirdt-i- 
Ahmadi a list of the possessions of the Gujardt kings during the 
time the power and sovereignty of the monarchy continued to 
increase is given. These are made to include in the Konkan the 
districts of Bassein, Bombay, Daman, and Ddnda-Rdjdpur, and tho 
ports of Chaul, Dabhol, Belfiwal (?), Bassein, Ddnda, Panwelly, 
Akassi (Agdsi), Sorab (?), Kailian, Bhimry (Bhiwndi), Ddnda- 
Rdjdpur, and Goba (Goa). 8 

This may be taken to refer generally to the fifteenth century, for 
the Gujardt monarchy was established in 1391 and Mahmiid Shdh 
Begada, who may be considered the last of its great sovereigns, died 


1 Briggs, II. 295 ; Grant Duff, 25, 29. * Bombay Selections (New Series). VI. 14. 

’ Macintosh in Bom. Geo. Soc. Trans. V. 238. 4 Jervis, G3. 0 Briggs, II. 413. 

* Briggs, IV. 29 ; RAs MAD, I. 300. 7 History, II, 29. 8 Bird, 110, 2a 
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in 1511. It will be noticed that the places named are nearly all 
north of Bombay, and although this account is probably not 
altogether reliable in some of its details, it may safely be assumed 
that the Northern Konkan generally was at that time subjoct to 
Gujarat. Ludovico Varthema who travelled in India in 1503 has 
his ports on the West Coast so misplaced and confused that they 
are often hard to identify, but he went from Cambay to Cheul and 
says: “ the land of Gujardt is interposed between these two cities,” 1 
which is in accordance with the other authorities given above. 

Returning to the Southern Konkan we find that in 1436 another 
army was sent by the Bdhnrani king Ald-ud-din II. into the 
Konkan, which was successful, and on this occasion the Rdjas of 
Rairi (Rdygad) and Sonkehr (the position of which has not been 
ascertained) were made tributary. The daughter of the latter Raja 
was sent to the king, and became famous under the title of Pari- 
chera or Fairy-face. The narrative of Ferishta however makes it 
clear that the Konkan Rdjas were not all reduced on this occasion. 
In 1453, therefore, a plan for the subjection of all the coast for¬ 
tresses was decided on, and a large army under Malik-al-Tujdr, 
having its head-quarters at Junnar, sent detachments into the 
Konkan, and after a time moved down in force. A number of 
Rdjds were reduced, and at last one of the Shirks family by the 
promise of becoming Musalmdn induced Malik-al-Tujdr to march 
against Shankar Rdi, Rdja of Khelna (Vishdlgad), with whom he 
represented himself to have an old feud. Shirk6 for two days led 
the army along a broad road, probably across the plain between 
Sangameshvar and Ldnja. On the third day they entered the woods 
and ravines, and by the evening were so entangled in them that 
when Shankar Rdi, who had from tho first been in league with 
Shirke, fell on the Musalindns, they made but little resistance, and 
upwards of 7000 were massacred, among who were 500 Syeds of 
Arabia and some Abyssinian officers. 2 The survivors escaped above 
the ghdts. The placo where this massacre took place has not been 
ascertained, but it was probably somewhere below and not very far 
from Vishdlgad. 6 The family of Shirke had, probably from very 
early time and up to 1768, their court at Buhirugal, a little north 
of Vishdlgad, as Rdjds of the surrounding country yielding at a 
later period a revenue of Rs, 75,000 a year.* Grant Duff states 
that the Konkan Gh4t-Mdthd from the neighbourhood of Poona to 
the Vdrna belonged to this family. 6 

This great disaster was not avenged for sixteen years, a fact 
which shows how little hold the Musalmdns had on the Konkan. 
About this time Nikitin, a Russian traveller, 6 speaks of Ddbhol as 
the last seaport in Hindustan belonging to the Musalmdns. In the 
meantime the Raja of VisMlgad, who had a fleet of 300 vessels, 
harassed the commerce of the Musalmdns. In 1469 however the 


1 Kerr's Voyages, VII. 83. 8 Briggs, II. 424, 430, 3 Ind. Ant. II. 319, 

8 Sadar Adillat Reports (1825), II, 468. * History, 13, 

• India in tho Fifteenth Century, 16. 
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Prime Minister Mahmud Khwdja Gawdn took a force into the 
Konkan large enough to overcome all opposition, and being joined 
by troops from Ddbhol and Chaul set to work systematically to 
reduce the country. * He soon found that his cavalry was useless in 
the Konkan, and sent them back, but advancing slowly and steadily 
through the jungles he gradually reduced a great part of the 
country. Vishdlgad, however, after a siege of five months still held 
out, when the rains forced the Musalmdn army to retreat above 
the Ghdts. At the commencement of the fine season Yishalgad 
was again besieged, and shortly afterwards taken by treachery, and 
this Ferishta distinctly states was tile first time the Musalmdns 
got possession of this famous fortress. 1 * But the conquest of the 
Yishalgad district was still a work of time, and was not completed 
till after the second rains. The army then proceeded towards Goa, 
and the conquest of the Konkan was considered so important that 
on his return to the capital Mahmud Khwajo Gawdn was received 
with the greatest distinction. 3 Though this conquest of the 
Konkan, or at all events of the southern part, must have been 
tolerably complete, it is not said to have been formed into a 
separate government, but from subsequent proceedings it would 
appear that the governor of Ddbhol had. very extensive authority. 

In 1478 the four governments of the Dakhan were increased to 
eight, and in this division all that part of the Konkan which be¬ 
longed to the Dakhan was put under the; governor of Junnar, 3 which 
although sufficiently distant, was yet nearer to the Konkan than 
any previous provincial capital. Soon after this, however, Bah&dur 
Klian Gildni, son of a governor of Goa, got possession of Ddbhol 
and a great many places on the coast. In 1485 Malik Ahmad was 
appointed to the government of the two provinces of Daulatabad 
and Junnar and shortly afterwards lie reduced a number of „Ghdt 
and Konkan forts, some of which had never before been subdued 
by the Musaltndiis. Among these were Koari, Bharap or Sudhagad, 
Psili or Sarasgad, and MAhuli, and he laid siege to Danda-Rajapur, 
but without success. 4 While thus engaged, his father Nizdm-ul- 
Mulk was put to death, and Mulk Ahmad thereupon threw off his 
dependence on Bidar and established the Nizdm Shahi dynasty of 
Alimadnagar. In like manner Yusuf Adil Khdn in 1489 founded 
the Adil Shdhi dynasty of Bijapur. In 1490 the new king of 
Ahmadnagar took Danda-Rajapur, and thus secured peaceable 
possession of that part of the Northern Konkan which did not 
belong to Gujarat. 3 But Bahddur Gilani was still unsubdued, and 
in 1493 he burnt Mahim (Bombay) and seized many ships belonging 
to the king of Gujardt. The latter thereupon sent both a land 
and sea force to Mdhim, but most of his ships were wrecked there 
in a great storm : the admiral and those of the sailors who escaped 


1 Brigga, II, 483. Aa to this see Ind. Ant. II. 318 and III. 29. For further 
particulars as to the Shirks family see Section VII. 

* Briggs, II. 483. 3 Briggs, II. 502; Grant Duff, 29. * Briggs, III, 191. 

3 Briggs, III. 199. 
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were either made prisoners or massacred by the enemy. The 
officer who commanded the army marched through the Northern 
Konkan, and hearing of the naval disaster on arriving near M&him 
halted, and referred to Gujardt for orders. Eventually a large 
force, composed of troops of Bidar Ahmadnagar and Bijdpur, went 
against Bahadur Khan who in a battle near Kholhdpur was defeated 
and killed. 1 Mahmud Shah, king of Bidar, then went with a few 
of his nobles to Dabhol, called by the Musalmdns Mustdfabad, 
where they spent a short time sailing about the coast. Bahddur 
Khan’s fleet was made over to the Gujardt admiral. 2 

About this time also the Gujardt kingdom was divided into five 
governments, one of which, including no doubt the whole of the 
North Konkan, had Thana as its capital. This arrangement, how¬ 
ever, did not last long, as in 1561 a fresh division was made, in 
which no provincial capital is found nearer to the Konkan than 
Surat.* The reason though not mentioned is obvious ; Sdlsette and 
all the best parts of the North Konkan had in the meantime fallen 
into the hands of the Portuguese as will be shown further on. 

The power of the Bidar kings having now entirely declined, their 
part of the Konkan was divided between the kings of Ahmadnagar 
and Bijdpur. The Sdvitri appears from the first to have been the 
boundary, and accordingly Chau l and Ddbhol fell to different 
masters, 4 * These ports were no doubt of greater importance than 
all the rest of the country, and as early as the fourteenth century 
they had been mentioned with Bidar, Gulburga, and other large 
towns as having had orphan schools established in them by 
Muhammad Shah Bdhraani I. It should be mentioned that Yusfif 
Adil Khdn, the first king of Bijdpur, believed to be the son of an 
Emperor of Constantinople, had first landed in India at Ddbhol, 
and from there had been taken as a slave to Bidar: Mahmtkl 
Khwdia Gawdn had also come by this route from Persia to Bidar, 
and a little earlier in the century the Bdhmani king Ahmad Shdh 
Wali had sent two different deputations by way of Chaul to a cele¬ 
brated saint in Persia, some of whose family came to India soon after¬ 
wards by the same route. 6 It may be supposed therefore that by this 
time more was known of the Konkau than before, and greater interest 
felt in it than was usual in these Dakhan courts. At all events it 
was in the time of Yusuf Adil Khdn that the first steps were taken 
to improve the district, for in 1502 the Subheddr of the province of 
Dabhol, which extended from the Sdvitri to Devgad, including 
therefore the whole of the ltatndgiri district with the exception of 
the Mdlvan sub-division and a very little more, gave grants to the 
first of the khott) for the occupation and reclamation of waste lands. 
It is stated that at this time the country was in an exceedingly 
unsettled and impoverished condition, and that encouragement was 


1 Briggs, II. 523, 52!), III. 345, IV. 71; Riis MiU, T. 797; Elphinstone, 680. 

There is some discrepancy between the different authorities as to the date. 

3 Briggs, IV, 02, 156. 3 Jervis, 04 ; DeBarrns, VIII. 172. 

* Jervis, 04 ; DeBnrros, VIII. 172 " Briggs, II. 350, 419, 511. 
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now given to the former landholder.? to occupy their land at a light 
rent. Thus many of these grants confirmed in their vatans the old 
Hindu proprietors /(esdia, deshpdndes, and kulkarnia. 1 It m&j be 
here mentioned that the origin of the Hindu institution of desais or 
deshpdndes and deahmukhe is unknown, but it is certain that the 
Moghals found them useful in their new conquests. Their authority 
was therefore confirmed and in some cases extended by the Bijdpur 
government. It may be added that although higher offiqes under 
the name of sardeahmukha and aardesdia are known to have 
existed, Blphinstone could hear of only two families enjoying the 
sardeahmukhi, and of no aardesdia, except in the Konkan. 2 

The date of the establishment of the Abyssinians in Janjira 
cannot be clearly made out. There is one legend which shows them 
to have got possession about 1489. Another account puts them a 
great deal later. Two of them were, however, admirals of the 
Nizdrn Shdhi fleet in the time of Malik Ambar, and another had 
charge of Rdiri. 5 The lar£e number of Abyssinians and other 
foreigners employed in the armies of the Musalman kings, not only 
as private soldiers but also in high command, is noticeable. In 
Daman there was a garrison of 3000 “ Abyssinian Turks and other 
white men,”* and they are mentioned on sevoral other occasions. 
In fact, it is evident from the various alliances of Egyptians and 
Turks with the JRaj&s of Cochin Cambay &c. and by the whole 
history of the first voyages of the Portuguese that the Musaltndn 
powers of Europe and Africa were then much more closely connected 1 
with the Musalmdns of this coast than at any lator time. 6 And this 
is not to be wondered at, seeing how entirely the followers of that 
creed had monopolised the trade of Asia. 

A more definite account of the divisions of the country and of 
the importance of the various towns at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century is obtained from the early Portuguese historians, though 
there are still but few events recorded. The kingdom of Gujarat 
extended as far south as Ndgothna; that of Ahmadnagar, the king 
of which the Portuguese always called Nizamaluco® from Ndgothna 
to Shrivardhan or Bankot; and Bijdpur included all south of 
Bdnkot. 7 Chaul and Ddbhol 8 are called cities and ranked witli Surat 
and Goa: the other places mentioned are Dahanu, Tardpur, Kelva- 
Mdhim, Agdshi, Bassein, Bdndra, Mdhim, Ndgothna, Shrivardhan, 
Jaytdpur, and Khdrepdtan. 8 Both Chaul and Ddbhol were indeed 
great commercial marts, with a large trade with Persia and the Red 


1 Jervis, 75, 83. ! E. I. House Selections, IV. 667, 799 ; Blphinstone, 161. 

8 Grant Duff, 63. * DeCoutto, VIII. 15, 208, 6 DeBarros, Till. 407. 

5 No doubt from Niztim-ul-Muik, father of the founder of the kingdom. 

7 DeRarro8, VII. 537. 

8 Ludovico Varthema in 1503 speaks of Chaul and Dabhol as both having kings 
who were idolators but with many Musalmin subjects. The inhabitants of both 
were much addicted to war and DAbhol bad an army of 30,000 men.. (Kerr, VII. 
83.) It seems impossible to give any weight to these statements. 

® DeBarros, II. 294. 
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Sea, by which route the whole of the Indian goods designed for 
Europe then passed. Of seventeen large ships on their way from the 
coast of India to the Red Sea, which were detained by Sir H. 
Middleton in 1612, two were from Ddbhol and one from Chaul. 1 * 
D&bhol is also spoken of by Nikitin as the great meeting place of 
all nations living on the coast of India, 3 which of course implies a 
large coasting trade. In the sixteenth century the Portuguese 
historians describe it as one of the moat magnificent and populous 
maritime places of those parts, full of noble houses, fine buildings, 
superb temples, and old mosques, one of which with a vaulted roof 
standing on the hills above the town was destroyed in 1557. 3 Bar¬ 
bosa also mentions its very beautiful mosques, and says that tire 
town was not very large, hut the houses though thatched were hand¬ 
some, and that from liecember to. March there was a great com¬ 
merce between the ships of Malab&r and Cambay, which met here 
and exchanged their commodities, while great caravans of bullocks 
loaded with goods came down from the interior. 4 *They went back 
with wheat and rice grown in the Konkan. 5 Up the river were 
many pretty towns plentifully supplied and owning much cultivated 
land and flocks. A route is given from Bijapur to Dfibhol by the 
KumbhSrli pass, and on account of the traffic along this road 
Chiplun is said to have been a great village and very populous, stored 
with all manner of provisions. 3 The importation of horses from, 
Mecca Aden and Ormuz, is also mentioned. When IMhhol was first 
attacked by the Portuguese there were 6U0fi troops in garrison, but 
the defences were slight. It is said in 1547 to have had two forts 
and some redoubts which defended the entrance of the harbour, but 
these being destroyed the Portuguese in tho following year 
attacked the upper town which was some distance from, the sea. 7 

Chaul is spoken of in the same terms as D&bhol both as to size 
and trade, its weavers of silk and traffic in horses being particularly 
and frequently mentioned." Indeed, from the time of Marco Poh> 
the acquisition of horses from the ports of the Red Sea and the 
Persian Guff is always spoken of as of the highest importance to 
the kings of the Dukhan, and in every treaty with the Portuguese 
stipulations were made as to the importation of horses for tho 
cavalry of the native armies. 9 Later on, notwithstanding the 
prosperity of the Portuguese town (Lower Chaul), the traffic of the 
old city is said to have been very great, and the list of imports 
from Mecca includes many European commodities; while among the 


1 Orme'e Fragment*, 325. 1 India in tho Fifteenth Century, 15. 

3 Deflarros, V. 266 ; DeCoutto, VI. 419 and VII. 289. 

4 Barbosa, 69. 6 MaudeUlo, 75. * Ogilby, 6. 

7 Vida de J. deCastro, 2<H . 269. IMbhol is mentioned in the Lusiad, Book X,, 
but the lines are not very striking. In Ogilby’s English Atlas published about 

1670, there is au engraving of Ddbhoi, made apparently from a description of the 

ptyce, for the natural features of this engraving are certainly very little like the 

reality. It shows wall all round the sea and river sides, and two or three large round 

buildings just inside the wall, which may be meant either for part of the fortificar 
tions or for mosques. 8 lie Karros, III. 56 and VI. 71; DeCoutto, XIII, 165. 

9 Dc llanos, VII, 001 and VIII. 69; DeCoutto, VI. 77. 
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exports are found articles such as indigo and opium which must 
have come from a great distance inland. 1 And as to the silk Pyrard 
at the beginning of, the seventeenth century says that sufficient was 
made there to supply Goa and all India, and that it was better than 
the China silk and much prized at Goa. It was all made in the 
Musalm&n city, where were also made very fine boxes and other 
small carved articles. 8 Linschotten also mentions the silk, and says 
that the raw material was brought from China; he also speaks of 
the lacquer work of Chaul. 8 Feroz Shah B&hmani is said to have 
despatched vessels every year from Goa -and Chaul to procure 
manufactures and productions from all parts of the world, and to 
bring to his court persons celebrated for their talents. 4 De la Valle, 
who gives a detailed description of Chaul in 1623, mentions the 
groves and gardens of palm and other fruit trees which shaded the 
broad roads and adorned the Musalmdn as well as the Portuguese 
city of Chaul. A long shady street connected the two towns, and 
in the shops all sorts of necessaries could be bought, and also fine 
silks and articles of luxury. 5 

With regard to the other ports, Bassein was apparently the most 
important place after Chaul and Dabhol; it had a garrison of 3000 
infantry and 500 cavalry in 1529, but afterwards in 1533, when 
the Musalmans were to some extent prepared for the Portuguese, 
there were no less than than 12,000 troops there. But more is said 
of the fertility and importance of the surrounding country than of 
the greatness of the town, the district which is called “ one delicious 
garden” being the most productive in provisions and timber of all 
those belonging to Cambay. Many ships used to load there with 
timber and carry it to Mecca where the Turks used it for their fleets, 
and it was to exclude these as well as to strengthen themselves that 
the Portuguese took the place. 5 Pyrard says that all the timber 
required at Goa for building houses and ships came from Bassein, 
and also a very good building stone like granite, of which all the 
churches and palaces at Goa were built. 8 Agitshi is spoken of as a 
large and rich place, but poor in buildings, with a trade in timber. 
It was defended when first attacked by 5000 infantry and 4000 
cavalry; and, as showing the equality on which these places stood 
with Portugal in the art of ship-building, it must he mentioned that 
in 1540 an expedition went from Bassein against Agdshi with the 
sole object of getting possession of a great ship, which was just 
built there, and was then ready for launching. The ship was taken 
and afterwards made several voyages to Portugal. 7 One of the 
Surat ships stopped by Sir H. Middleton on its voyage to the Red 
Sea in 1612 was 153 feet long 42 beam 31 deep, and said to be of 
1500 tons burden. 8 One of the D&bhol ships stopped at the same 
time was of 1200 tons. Similarly Faria y Souza explicitly states 


1 Caesar Frederiok and Ralph Fitch in Hakluyt, II. 384, 398. 

3 Viagen, II. 227, 226. 3 Histone, 21. 4 Briggs, II. 368. 

5 Viaggi, III. 409. 6 DcBarros, VII. 220, 494, 495, 499. 

r PeCoutto, IV, 99, 8 Orme’i! Fragments, 326. 
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that the Portuguese found their enemies in India much better 
supplied with guns and powder than they were themselves. 1 

Of Thana an Italian traveller of the fourteenth century, quoted 
by Colonel Yule, had written that there were the remains of an 
immense city to be seen, and that there were still 50U0 velvet 
weavers there. 2 It is described in much the same way when the 
Portuguese arrived, as a decaying town and not so much resorted to 
by merchants as formerly, but it was full of people who lived by 
the silk trade, and there were more than a thousand silk looms 
there. From the description it would seem that Sdlsette was to 
some extent independent of Gujarftt, as the ‘Xeque’ sent an 
embassy offering a tribute. 3 This may, however, have been only the 
provincial governor. There were two forts commanding tho narrow 
part of the creek between Bassein and Thdna built by the Musal- 
mdns, but afterwards taken by the Portuguese.* About tho Same 
time Cresar Frederick called Thana a place “ very populous with 
Portngals Moors and Gentiles.” 5 There can bo little doubt that 
the gradual silting of the creek reduced its value as a port, while 
at tho same timo tho increased size of the ships built made it 
necessary to find harbours with deeper water than Thtina could ever 
have had, and so both causes contributed to its decay. 

About the middle of the century Kalydn is described as having a 
fine fort with a garrison of 1500 men ; the Portuguese burnt the 
suburbs, and took from them a largo booty. The river of Khare- 
pdtan is frequently mentioned as attracting a great number of 
Musalmdn ships, and as a resort of pirates.® The Sangameshvar 
river is also mentioned as having on its banks a town of much 
commerce and merchandise, and afterwards as being a great strong¬ 
hold of pirates. Pepper and iron were among its exports. A 
river twelve leagues south of Sangameshvar is mentioned under the 
name of Dobetala as having on its banks several small places with 
very pretty gardens and orchards of betel. 7 This may probably 
refer to the river on which Satavali stands, where there are old 
paved roads and other Musalmdn remains, and which would have 
beon the nearest port to Vishdlgad. Malundi, a little north of 
Mdlvan, is also stated to have been a place of trade at this time, 
with a high road leading to tho Ghdts. 8 Besides these, Barbosa 
states that there were many other small ports in which vessels from 
Malabdr took inferior rice and vegetables, showing that at this time 
the Southern Konkan was an exporting district. 

Of tho inland parts of the Konkan under the Musalmdns very 
little can be known, but we may certainly apply to this district a 
remark of Elphinstone’s 9 regarding the Musalmdn power: “ Many 
mountain and forest tribes throughout India were unsubdued. 


1 Briggs, HI. 510. 3 Marco Polo, II. 330. 1 DeBarros, VII. 224. 

4 DeCoutto, VII. 237. ‘ Hakluyt, II. 334. 

* DeCoutto, VIII. 509 ; IX. 109, 427. 7 Barhosa 72, 74 ; DeCoutto, XII. 30. 

* Bombay Selections, X. 106. 5 History, 421. 
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though they could scarcely be called independent :■ they were left 
out of the pale of society, which they sometimes disturbed by their 
depredations.” 

The course of the Portuguese conquests will be given in detail in 
Section IV. but it seems better to give in this section the remainder of 
what is known about the Musalmdn rule down to the time of Shivriji. 
The whole of the coast belonging to the kingdom of Gujar&t fell to 
the Portuguese before the middle of the sixteenth century, and thus 
Kalyan was the only part of the district of any value to which the 
Moghals succeeded on the fall of the Gujardt sovereignty. The Nizdm 
Shdhi kings of Ahmadnagar were always favourable to the Portu¬ 
guese, the only exceptions being a misunderstanding in 1557 regard¬ 
ing the rock of Korlai opposite Chaul, their joining the alliance against 
the Portuguese in 1570, and the hostilities which ended in the capture 
of Korlai in 1594. Thus the cities of Upper and Lower Chaul, re¬ 
spectively; Musalmdn and Christian, flourished as long as the Ahmad¬ 
nagar kingdom lasted, and for some time afterwards. But the Bijdpur 
kings were always moro or less at war with the Portuguese, and 
their coast was subjected to perpetual ravages, yet it remained entirely 
in the hands of the Muaalmans until the Mardthds took it. In the 
decline of the Nizdm Shdhi kingdom Malik Ambar, the Abyssinian 
minister of Ahmadnagar, managed the revenues in the most enlight¬ 
ened spirit, and extended to the Konkan all the advantages of a 
good government. He abolished revenue farming and committed 
the management of the districts to Brdhman agents under Muham¬ 
madan superintendence. 1 lie also carried out a survey on very 
excellent principles, and this in the Konkan extended from the 
Vaitarna to the Sdvitri, except in the Habshi’s territories. 4 His 
jurisdiction is said by Ferishta to have extended to within eight 
/■os of Chaul, 8 and from this it may perhaps bo assumed that that 
city and creek were under a separate governor. But in 1636, only 
ten years after Malik Ambar’s death, the whole of the Konkan 
dominions of the Ahmadnagar kingdom were ceded to Bijdpur. 
The cession is said by Khdfi Khin to have boen made by tbe Emperor 
of Delhi in exchange for districts belonging to Bijdpur in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Aurangabad, and the part of the Konkan given up is 
described as “ jungles and hills full of trees.” 4 Shahji Bhonsla had 
before this begun to overrun the Northern KonkaD, and had taken 
a number of forts. An account of one of the expeditions made 
against him by a Musalmdn force reads very like the history of the 
pursuit of Tdtia Topi by our troops in 1858. The Imperial general 
Khan Zarndn was ordered to co-operate with the Bijdpur general 
Randaula against Shahji. After investing Junnar the armies went 
towards Poona and Shahji fled into the Konkan by the pass of 
Kumbha. Finding no support there ho returned by the same pass. 
The Imperial force then went down tbeKumbha pass into the Konkan, 
while the Bijdpur general was closing Shdbji in on the other side. 


1 Grant Duff, 43. 


: Jervis, 68, 


5 Briggs, III. 315. 


Elliot, VII. 256, 
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Sh&hji then went off to Mdliuli, and from thence to Mnranjan 1 where 
KUn Zam&n followed him. Sh&hji sent a part of his baggage 
and abandoned the rest, and the Imperial army overtook a number 
of his followers and put them to the sword. f?b&hji again got off 
to Mdhuli hoping to get away by Trimbak and Tringalwari, but 
found it best to stay at M&huli and stand a siege with the best of 
his followers, disbanding the rest. His son was with him in the 
fort. Khi,n Zam&n came up very soon and opened his trenches and 
a few days afterwards Randaula joined him. Sh&hji soon began 
to treat, and after much fencing when the final attack was near, 
came out, ipet Randaula halfway down the hill and surrendered. 3 
It is not stated how long the chase or the siege lasted, but this 
sort of warfare might have gone on for years. When the Emperor of 
Delhi had made peace with Bijapur there was no longer any excuse 
for ShAbji’s resistance, and he entered into the service of Bij&pur. 8 
Before this the forts of Kolaba, Suvarndurg, Anjanvel, Jaygad, Ratnd- 
giri, and Vijaydurg had been built, but they were all apparently of 
little importance till enlarged and strengthened by Shivaji. 4 

The Bijapur state was now for a few years the paramount power 
in the Konkan, and in 1648 before the assaults of the Mar&thaa had 
weakoned it its government was thus provided for. The forts of 
D&bhol, Anjanvel, Ratu&giri, and R&jdpur, with the districts depend¬ 
ent on them, were held direct from the crown. 6 In Sir Henry 
Middleton’s time the governor of Dabhol was a Persian and a great 
merchant owning many slaves. In 1612 Sir Henry Middleton 
stayed there with his ships for twelve days, got as much provisions 
&b he wanted, and an eighteen-inch cable ninety-six fathoms long of 
Indian make for £8, but he obtained little trade owing to the duplicity 
of the governor.' 1 The remainder of the Southern Konkan was farmed 
out to the hereditary Deshmukhs, of whom the Silvants of Kudal 
were the chief. As mentioned the Dabhol subbeddri was very 
extensive, and it is stated that its capital was for some time at 
Prabdnvdli. 8 This place, now almost entirely deserted and with" no 
ruins to tell of its former importance, lies at the foot of the great 
Ghdt fortress of Vishdlgad, and it is allowable to coujecture that the 
government of the subhedari was fixed in that secure but retired posi¬ 
tion in consequence of the ruin brought on Ddbhol by the frequent 
attacks of the Portuguese, who in these later days never mention any 
Musalmdn officer of high rank as commanding at Dabhol. 7 About 
1540 the governor of the Konkan under Bijdpur, Asad Khdn, is said 
to have had his head-quarters at Sangameshvar 8 and to have made 


1 This is the old name of Prabal near Wither An, but a fort called Muroanjan is 
much further south in the OhAts, which Sir H. Elliot supposes to be meant. 

1 Elliot, VII. 59. 3 Grant Duff, 52, 4 Jervis, 92, 93. 

6 Grint Duff, 40, 62. 8 Astley, I. 374, 418. 1 DeCoutto, VII. 289, IX. 326. 

• There is some confusion about the place mentioned as Sanguicar. Faria speaks of 
it as on the Viziadurg river, and from DeBarros’ description it would seem to be 
further south and nearer the sea than Sangameshvar, But Hamilton, whose travels 
were published in 1727, says : “There is an excellent harbour for shipping eight 
leagues south of DAbul called Sanguseer.” This evidently refers to Jaygad at the 
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overtures to the Portuguese with a view to getting their assistance if 
he made himself independent. The Portuguese, however, refusod to 
help him, 1 In 1583 and again in 1585 the Portuguese in conjunc¬ 
tion with Bijapur troops attacked the Naik of Sangameshvar, who 
had seven or eight villages and 600 sepoys, and lived by piracy and 
pillage. His lands were given to another naik. 2 

The remainder of the Konkan was divided into two subheddris : 
the first, Kalyan, extended from the Vaitarna to N&gothna under 
a Musalradn officer; the rest down to the Savitri was committed to 
the management of the Habshi of Janjira, whose own estate was in 
the middle of this district. His charge included the groat forts of 
Tala, Ghosdla, and Rdiri (afterwards Rdygad). 8 Thus the govern¬ 
ment was administered until Shivaji’s invasion of the Konkan. 
The Northern Konkan was to so great an extent in the hands of 
the Portuguese that not much besides the inland and wild parts 
of it were left to the Moghals, and of this a great part, as already 
mentioned, was held by the tributary state of Jawhdr. Although 
the Moghals in 1572 succeeded to the territories of Gujardt in the 
Northern Konkan, yet they did not much interfere with the Portu¬ 
guese, and a treaty was soon made between the two powers. 4 In 
1582 they invaded the Daman and Tardpur thdnaddris, and attacked 
Ddhdnu, where the captain and fifty men defended themselves in 
a tower. 6 At Miihim the captain and villagers fortified the church 
of tho Dominican Fathers to resist them. Peace however was soon 
made. This moderation may have been attributable to the influence 
of a Portuguese lady of rank in tho seraglio of Akbar, who is said to 
have obtained favourable concessions for her countrymen. 6 

In 1612 the Moghals besieged Daman Bassein and Chaul, and 
desolated the surrounding country, and peace was purchased only 
by concessions and presents, 7 although the Portuguese of the M&him 
and Tardpur districts are said to have defended themselves valiant¬ 
ly. 8 Bassein is spoken of by a Muhammadan historian of that time 
as a Moghal port, though in the hands of the Portuguese. 9 Tho 
Emperor Sh&h Jahan was however as favourable to the Portuguese 
as Akbar had been 10 and no further hostilities by the Moghals 
against them appear to have taken place till near the end of the 
century under Aurungzeb, when great cruelties were committed. 


mouth o£ the Sangameshvar river, and even by Orme Sangameshvar is put for 
Jaygad. This and Hamilton's remark that “ being inhabited by Raparees, it is not 
frequented,” sufficiently identifies Jaygad with the piratical station of MusalmAn and 
Portuguese times, Pinkerton, VJ1I. There is also some doubt about this Asad 
Khan, as in the frequent mention of the well-known soldier of that name in Musal¬ 
mAn history he is never said to have been governor of the Konkan, and his constant 
loyalty is particularly noticed. Scott, I. 275. 

1 DeCoutto, IV. 352, 2 DeCoutto, XII. 30 ; Faria in Briggs, III. 254, 

3 Grant Duff, 63 ; Jervis, 90. 1 DeCoutto, X. 84 ; Mickle, clxxx. 

s DeCoutto, Xt. 195. 

8 Jervis, 84. It is evident, however, that this could not have been the cause of 
the original cessions of territory to the Portuguese as Jervis states, since Akbar was 
born in 1542, before which time almost the whole of the possessions they ever had 
on the coast were in the hands of the Portuguese. 7 Mickle, ccii. 

8 O Chronista, III. 218. 11 Tohfat al Mujahidin, 174. 111 Jervis, 84. 
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Even then peace was soon made, and on more favourable terms than 
the Portuguese wore then justified by their strength in demanding. 1 
The Musalmdns had however by this time so .little influence left 
in the Konkan that their future proceedings must be looked for in 
the account of the Mardthds. 

The remains of Mu salmon buildings in the Konkan are but few 
and unimportant. Ddbliol was so frequently burnt by the Portu¬ 
guese, and Chaul so thoroughly destroyed by Shivdji, that there is 
little more than enough to show that they were once great places. 
At both there are a number of tombs scattered about, but none of 
great pretensions. AtDabhol there is a fine mosque with dome and 
minarets standing close to the water’s edge, and now almost buried 
in cocoaunt trees. It is of considerable size, and its situation is 
striking, but it would not be thought very much of in Gnjardt or 
any other district rich in Musalmdn remains. 2 The site of tho 
Musalmdn city of Chaul is even more covered by cocoanut gardens 
than Ddbhol. The most striking ruin is a hamam Ichdna or bath, 
containing one large central chamber and two smaller ones, all 
octagonal, and each lighted by a circular opening in the cupola 
which covers it. There is also a mosque of some pretensions. At 
Kalyiin, formerly called Islamabad, there is a large Musalman 
population and several mosques in use. There is however nothing 
either old or remarkable except one mosque, which would be very 
fine if it had a dome in proportion to its other parts. This stands 
on the edge of a noble pond, round which there are many tombs and 
othor undistinguishable remains, as well as one considerable building 
said to be tho tomb of a govornor named Mohartaba Khan, on 
which is the date H. 1108. This is probably the person called by 
the Portuguese Mortaba Khdn, Nawdb of Bhiwndi, who ravaged 
their territories at various times about 1690* Tho absence of other 
buildings is due to the ravages to which this district was subjected 
in the early days of Shivdji. Fryer, who travelled in India from 
1673 to 1676, speaks of tho remains of the Musalman city of Kalydn, 
then only recently destroyed, as noble and striking, and goes so far 
as to call them “ the most glorious ruins the Mabommadans in the 
Deccan ever had occasion to deplore.” 4 At Kbarepdtan there are 
the foundations of a large Musalman town in a fine situation and a 
great number of tombs, but no building remains standing. 6 At 
Rdjpuri near Janjira, now a wretched looking village, there are the 
tombs of four of the Nawdb3 situated in a pretty glen and close to 
the creek. There are, of course, tombs and mosques of an ordinary 
description in many places, but none architecturally remarkable. 
The tomb of a saint at Bhiwndi, said to have been previously a 
diwdn of Bijdpur, and that of a princess at Ldnja, said to have been 
the daughter of one of the Bijdpur kings, may be mentioned. 


> Grant Duff, 168. 

3 It is said to have been built by a princess of Bijdpur in 1659-60, but the real date 

w&a probably much earlier. See Ind. Ant. II. 280. 1 O Chronista, II. 52. 

4 It is needless to say that he had not seen Bijdpur or any of the Dakhan capital*. 

• See Ind. Ant. III. 321. 
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When the forts are examined it will be found that from the much 
greater importance their successors attached to these than the 
Musalmans did, the older work is generally hidden by the more 
modern. At Vizaydurg however the most massive of the buildings 
within and on the fort walls are evidently Musalman. At Avehitgad 
tho crenated battlements of the outer wall seem to provo the same 
origin. The island fort of Arndla near the mouth of the Vaitarna 
appears to be entirely Musalman, with domes, Saracenic arches, 
octagonal recesses, and other features never seen in Mar&tha forts, 
though tlier$ are also marks inside of its Hindu occupation. But 
there is scarcely any mention to be found of any of the Konkan fort3 
in the records of the Musalman time. 

One more Musalindn relic must be mentioned, tho picturesque 
bridge at Nagothna.. This is said to have been built about 1582 
by one Kaji Alduddin of Chaul, 1 and as this date is between the 
siege of Chaul during the alliance of the Musalman kings against the 
Portuguese and the activity of the Niz&m Shahi troops at the same 
place twenty years later, 2 it may without improbability be assumed 
that the bridge was built to facilitate the march of the troops from 
Ahmadnagar to Chaul, as from Nagothna there was a ghat by Ko&ri 
considerably nearer to Poona than the Borghat. 3 The chief 
peculiarity of the bridge is its narrowness, the spaco between the 
parapets being only nine feet nine inches. 

Villages with Musalman names are often met with, of the origin 
of which nothing can be heard. Two small districts close to 
DAbhol retain the names they received from the Musalmans, though 
everywhere else the ancient Hindu names of prdnts and tarafs have 
been preserved. These are Haveli Jafarabad containing thirty- 
seven villages, and Haveli Ahmadabad containing twenty-one, and 
the probability is that when IMbhol was first taken by the Musal¬ 
mans these villages were assigned for tho support of the governor 
and his establishment. 


1 East India House Selections (1826), III. 786. 
3 Hamilton, II, 162. 


3 See pages 38, 39. 
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SECTION IV. 

THE PORTUGUESE IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 

The proceedings of tlie Muslrnans, so far as they can be traced, 
have been brought down to the middle of the seventeenth century. 
It is now necessary to turn back to the first appearance on the 
coast of the Portuguese who hero as over the whole of the east 
played so grand a part through the whole of the sixteenth century. 
It is impossible to understand the position which they held on this 
coast without considering the objects which they pursued as to the 
whole of Asia and the enmities which they thereby excited. For 
many centuries the Egyptians had held the monopoly of the Indian 
trade, and the Venetians were closoly connected with them as the 
chief carriers of Indian goods from Alexandria to Europe. 1 But the 
Portuguese immediately after the discovery of the Capo of Good 
Hope and their first visit to Calicut in 1498, resolved to become the 
commercial masters of the East, and for that purpose they not only 
claimed the monopoly among European nations of trading by the 
Cape of Good Hope, but also undertook the wonderful enterprise of 
conquering tho whole coast of Asia, from the Red Sea round the 
Persian Gulf, along all tho shores of India, and away to the Straits 
China and Japan. 2 This of course brought them into immediato 
collision with the Egyptians iu the Red Sea, and with the whole body 
of Musalman traders spread along the shores of tho Eastern seas, 
who soon saw the necessity of opposing the Europeans by every 
artifice and evory force, 3 for the Musalmkns of those days had no 
more idea than the Christians of commerce being the right of all 
nations equally. Thus the Egyptians, who were the first enemies of 
the Portuguese, were entirely supported by the local traders ; and tho 
Venetians, seeing how seriously the defeat of the Egyptians would 
affect their prosperity, joined in the vain attempt to confine the 
Indian trade within its old bounds. 4 The Portuguese had gradually 
made their way up tho coast from Calicut, and had had many more 
or less casual encounters with the Musalman fleets. 

Their first voyage north of Goa appears to have been in 1503 
under Vincent Sod re, who sailed along the coast as far as Cambay. 5 
This was just before their first voyage from India to tho Red Sea, 
and no places in the Koukan are mentioned in the account of this 
voyage, nor anything of importance on this part of the coast until 
in 1507 Lorenzo d 1 Almeida destroyed seven vessels of the 
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Section IV. Moors in the port of Chanl because they entered without return- 

ijijjg ing his salute. He then went to Dabhol, and found tho Calicut 

Portuguese, fleet there, and having called a council of war and resolved not to 
1600-1600. attack it he went oil to a river four leagues from D&bhol, and took 

all the vessels in the harbour, and burnt them, except two richly 

laden ships from Ormuz, which ho took with him to Cochin. His 
father however expressed groat anger against him for not having 
attacked the Calicut fleet, and it is said that the remembrance of 
this in the following year cost him bis life in the famous sea fight 
at Chaul, for he refused to fly or surrender though there was no 
possibility of otherwise saving his life. 1 At that time he had convoyed 
some merchantmen to Chaul, where the governor under the king 
of Ahmadnagar received them kindly, and permitted them to trade. 
But while lying in the harbour 2 they were suddenly attacked by the 
combined fleets of Egypt and Gujardt. 3 The Portuguese were out¬ 
numbered, and lost the flagship with their commander, and ono 
hundred and forty others killed and one hundred and twenty-four 
wounded. They put tho Musalmiln loss at six hundred and 
Ferishta at four hundred, and this was naturally claimed by the 
Musalmdns as a victory, 4 but the Portuguese were soon afterwards 
amply avenged by the fleet of the older Almeida, who destroyed 
the Egyptian fleet and the Gujardt sea power at Hiu. The account of 
the sea fight at Chaul is thus given by the Gujardt historians : “ Tho 
infidel Europeans, who had of late years usurped the dominion 
of the ocean, endeavoured at this time to occupy for themselves some 
part of the coast of Gujardt, on which they wished to settle.” 
Amir Husan, the admiral of the Turkish Emperor Bajazet II,, arrived 
off the coast of Gujarat with a floot of twelve sail carrying fifteen 
hundred men, and Mahmud Shah (Begada) anxious to aid in the 
expulsion of the foreigners sailed in person with his fleet to Daman 
and Mdhiin (Bombay). The Amir al Umra Malik Aiaz Sult&ni 
sailed also from the port of Diu, and having united his squadron 
with that of the Turkish admiral attacked the Portuguese fleet then 
lying off the harbour of Chaul. The Portuguese flod with the loss 
of “ three thousand or four thousand infidels.” 6 

A war carried on against so many enemies, in so many seas, and 
along so v#st an extent of coast, necessarily lasted for very many 
years; and when the Turks had conquerod Egypt they considered 
the expulsion of the Portuguese from the Persian gulf and from 
India as not less important than the Mameluke rulers had done. 3 
Therefore in 1538 Sulim&n the Magnificent sent to this coast a fleet 
of seventy large vessels, on board of which were many Venetian 
galley-slaves and 7000 Januaries. 7 This force besieged the Portu¬ 
guese in Diu, but was beaten off after the garrison had defended 


1 Faria y Souza in Kerr’s Voyagos, VI. 98, 112. 

1 Mr. Talboys Wheeler without giving any authority puts the first fight as well »» 
the second at Diu, History, III, 416. 

3 Robertson, 154 ; Mickle, cxx. ; DeBarros, II. 294 and III. 186. 

* Tohfat al Mujahidin, 92 ; Briggs, IV. 75. 5 lifts Mftl.i, I. 378 ; Bird, 214. 

Robertson, 192. ' Mickle, eliv. ; DeBarros, VIII. 50. 
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itself most heroically. A similar expedition and siege took place Section IV. 
in 1546/ and that was apparently the last great attempt on the part ij^e 

of the former possessors of the Indian trade to expel the Portuguese. Portuguese, 

But as late as 1586 the Turks with ships built at Suez took two 1500-1600. 

merchantmen of Chaul, and a fleet was accordingly sent against them, 
but was defeated by them at the entrance of the Red Sea. 

It is not likely that the Portuguese in the beginning of the 
sixteenth century with all their great schemes would have troubled 
themselves about the Konkan, if there had not been in it ports 
and marts of too great importance to be left in the hands of their 
enemios. But Oliaul and Ddbhol could not be so left, while tho 
Portuguese could not spare mon enough to establish themselves 
in these ports in the same way as they had determined to do at 
Goa. The state of the Musalmdn kingdoms, which divided tho 
Konkan among them, was however at this time eminently favour¬ 
able to the designs of the Portuguese. The Northern Konkan 
as far south as Nagothua had always belonged to Gujarat 2 but 
the Southern Konkan had only just been divided (as narrated in 
the last section) between the dynasties of Bij4pur and Ahmad- 
nagar. Tho rivalry which existed between these two s was pro¬ 
bably the cause of tho Portuguese first obtaining a footing in the 
Konkan. Tho Ahtnadnagar king, who had possession of the 
coast from NAgothna to BAnkot, admitted them into Chaul, and 
at a very early date accepted the protection of thoir fleets for the 
vessels which frequented his ports, and for that protection paid 
thorn a tribute, and allowed them to establish a factory at Chaul. 4 
This was between 1512 and 1521. 6 And by the latter year the 
Portuguese had obtained permission to build a small fort there, 
and had command of the whole river. 6 The captaincy of the 
fortress was already an important appointment in 1524, when 
Vasco da Gama took charge of the Vicoroyalty there, as the first 
port touched at. 7 

The good understanding between the Portuguese and tho 
Ahmadnagar kingdom (or to speak more correctly the governors 
of Chaul) was scarcely broken during the sixteenth century. On 
the other hand tho Rijkpur king was too powerful on the coast 
to accept the protection or acknowledge the supremacy of the 
Portuguese fleet, and tho consequence was that as early as 1608 
his great port of Dfibhol was destroyed by the fleet of Francisco 
d’Almeida, consisting of nineteen vessels and 1600 men, half of 
whom were nativos. 8 On several subsequent occasions the de¬ 
struction was repeated ; 8 for Dabhol was so great a place of resort 
for ships from Malab.lr and Arabia that it very soon recovered its 
importance. 10 The king of Gujardt also for some time felt no 


1 DeCoutto, V. 120. * DeBarros, VII. 537. 3 Elphinstone, 416. 

4 DeBarros, V. 316 ; DeCoutto, IV. 209. 

6 Tho historians differ as to tho exact year, Faria in Briggs, IV. 612; DeBarros, V. 
316. 6 DeBarros, VI, 69, 81. 7 Throe Voyages of Vasco da Gama, 384, 

8 Faria in Briggs, IV. 507 ; DeBarros, III. 266, 

9 DeCoutto, V, 418 ; VII, 108, 289; IX. 320. 19 Barbosa, 72. 
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necessity for the Portuguese alliancej and as there was no great 
port in his part of the Konkan the Portuguese after punishing him 
at Diu did not trouble themselves much about him. But in 1521 
his Admiral defeated the Portuguese off Chau], and sank one of 
their vessels, and remained for twenty days off the port greatly 
harassing them. 1 In 1527 another Gujarat fleet was sent to Chaul, 
but a great number of its ships were destroyed by the allied 
forces of the Portuguese and Ahmadnagar. 2 In 1528 there was 
a decisive battle off Bdndra, in which the Portuguese took seventy- 
three ships out of the eighty which composed the Cambay fleet. 3 

These attacks led to frequent marauding expeditions of the 
Portuguese along the coast of the North Konkan, in one of which 
in 1529 they burnt Nagothna Bassoin and Ag4shi. At this time 
also Than a Baudra and Karanja paid tribute to the Portuguese, 
these towns having sent a peaceable embassy instead of resisting 
as the others did. 4 * The Portuguese possession of Salsette appears 
to date from about this time, 6 though Faria puts it at the same 
time as Bassein, 2 but it seems unlikely that they had any more 
than a very precarious hold on any of these parts for many years 
after this, and it is expressly stated as regards the country round 
Bassein that the natives were masters of these villages in time of 
war.” The war between Gujarat and the Portuguese was continued 
in 1530, and the Portuguese suffered another repulse at Chaul. 7 
In 1533 an expedition consisting of eighty vessels with 1800 
Portuguese and 2000 Kdnarose attacked Bassein, and stayed 
there ten days, destroying the fortifications : after which the fleet 

f roceeded northwards and burnt all the places as far as Tflrdpur. 8 
n the next year Bassein was ceded by the king of Gujarat; and 
he then, as Ahmadnagar had done before, put his ships entirely 
under the protection of the Portuguese, and agreed that none 
should sail from his ports without taking out Portuguese passes 
and paying port dues at Bassein. This 9 last stipulation was 
relaxed soon afterwards on the king ceding Diu as the price of the 
Portuguese alliance against the Moghals, but their passes had still 
to bo taken and dues paid to them. 10 They were never however on 
such good terms with the Gujarat as with the Ahmadnagar kings, 
and there were frequent expeditions into their dominions, while in 
1539 Bassein was besieged for some time by a Gujardt force. 11 

The Bijdpur dominions in the Southern Konkan had during this 
time suffered from the marauding expeditions of the Portuguese 
quite as much as the Northern Konkan. In 1547 John de Castro 
made treaties both with Ahmadnagar and Bijnagar, that is 


1 Faria in Briggs, IV. 512. Bird says that this was in 1529, and the Mirat Ahmadi 

says that Chaul was plundered on this occasion. Bird, 237. 

5 Faria in Briggs, IV. 513, 514. 3 Faria in Kerr, VI. 210. 

4 DeBarros, VII. 217, 224. 6 Hough, I. 156 ; Reg. I, of 1808, 

c Csesur Federick and Ralph Fitch in Hakluyt, II. 344, 384. 

1 Faria in Briggs, III. 531. 8 DeBarros, VII. 501. 

8 DeBarros, VII. 531, This is not mentioned in the Mir&t Ahmadi, which says 

that after 1536 the tribute from the ports held by the Europeans was not paid. Bird, 

253. 10 DeBarros, VIII, 69. 11 Faria in Briggs, III, 516, 
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Vijayanagar, offensive and defensive, against Bijdpur. The Portu- Seotion IV. 
guese were bound to defend the coast of the Ahmadnagar kingdom 
against pirates, in return for which they \yere to receive as Portuguese, 

payment sailors provisions and timber for their ships. The 1500-1000. 

treaty with Bijnagar contained also many stipulations as to trade. 

Both stipulated against the ports of this coast being open to or 
any help being given to fleets or ships of the Turks. 1 Immediately 
after these treaties were concluded followed the Portuguese 
expedition of 1547-8, which seems to have exceeded all previous 
ones in cruelty and severity, for every place between Goa and 
Shrivardhan is said to have been burnt by the Portuguese, and 
the same thing was repeated in 1555 and 1557, Dabhol being 
always the first placo to suffer. By 1548 however the Bijdpur 
power had suffered so much as to find it necessary to cedo ports 
to the Portuguese, and to accept the protection of their fleet; but 
for many years after the peace then made there were frequent 
hostilities in which the Southern Konkan suffered severely. In 1555 
an expedition was sent from Goa which defeated the Bijdpur troops 
at Achra and on tho Karli river, both near Malvan. 2 Ferishta 
records a Mnsalmiin success in 1571, which the Portuguese historians 
do not mention. A Portuguese force landed at IMbhol to destroy it 
in the usual manner but tho Governor laid an ambush and killed 
150 of the attacking party. It is evident however that by 1560 
-the Portuguese wero entirely mastors of this coast, and once, estab¬ 
lished they never drew back. The Musalman writers quite acknow¬ 
ledge the importance of tho position of which they were thus 
deprived, and complain that nothing but an insignificant coasting 
trade was left to them. 11 Tho cruelties, which even the Portuguese 
historians admit, are of course put in a much stronger light by 
their victims. 

It is easy to soe that it was no part of the Portuguese plan to 
invade the inland parts of the country; in fact, the mere occupation 
of the ports would have caused too great a drain on the population 
of Portugal if Albuquerque had not provided his soldiers with wives 
from the women of Goa, baptised for the purpose, and given them 
grants of land in the Goa district. 4 He thus speedily raisod up a 
race of half-caste Portuguese, who as Christians were entirely iden¬ 
tified in interest with the Europeans. Such parts of the interior 
however as were productive and cpuld be dofended were not 
neglected by the Portuguese. 6 It does not appear indeed that they 


1 Annaes Maratimos e Colonials (1884), 69, 172. 

3 DeCoutto, VI. 77, 418; VII, 169, 198, 289. 3 Tohfat al Mujahidin, 153. 

4 Gcmelli in Churchill, IV. 202 ; Mickle, exxv. 

1 The writer cannot forbear from entering a protest against a view of the Portuguese 
proceedings in India to which the name of the author who has adopted it and the 
character of his books may lend strength. Colonel Meadows Taylor in “ The 
Student’s Manual of Indian History” published in 1870 says : “Tho Portuguese 
were excellent sailors : but their nover attempting military operations by land except 
in the defence of their own seaports either marks timidity or disinclination amidst 
opportunities which few others would have neglected during a period of more than a 
hundred years." The short sketch the writer has given of the objects of the Portu¬ 
guese throughout Asia is sufficient to prove how unfair and superficial it is to ascribe 
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Section IV. possessed any territory between Bombay and Goa except tbe new 

rpj le town of Chaul, now called Revdanda; and in 1540, when they took 

Portuguese. the fortresses of Sdksa and Karnala, they speedily restored them to 

1500-1600. Ahmadnagar for an additional tribute. 1 They had however a 

factory at Ddbhol, though it is very seldom mentioned, and it was 
apparently not established till after 1570. 3 In the Northern Kon- 
kan they seem from the first to have held the productive villages 
between Bassein and Agashi, and this small district they then and 
afterwards called Casaba. 8 About 1556 they acquired the inland 
forts of Asheri and Manor 4 as giving them the command of a rich 
and productive district. 6 The fort of Asheri was considered almost 
impregnable, and was given up by the Abyssinian captain command¬ 
ing the district on payment of Rs. 6500. A garrison of sixty 
soldiers was put in it and a church erected. This fort was always 
greatly valued by the Portuguese, and was described in 1818, after 
the Marithas had had it for eighty years, as accessible only at one 
point, and of such natural strength that with a handful of men to 
defend it it may justly be considered impregnable. The latter part 
of the ascent is an almost perpendicular staircase (with a preci¬ 
pice of several hundred feet immediately below it) hewn out of the 
solid rock forty feet high, at the top of which is an iron door hori¬ 
zontally fixed, and from which the ascent is nearly as steep and of 
equal height to a second gateway. 6 Soon after the capture of 
Asheri and Manor, Daman, which the Portuguese had long coveted, 
was ceded to them, and with it apparently a good deal of the coast 
botwoen Daman and Bassein. Tho Tar&pur pargana is mentioned as 
the best and most prosperous of all the districts within the jurisdic¬ 
tion of Daman. In 1559 a body of Abyssinians made an attack 
on Sanjdn and Tardpur; at the latter place there was then only a 
stockaded fort (tranqueira) and forty men, but the AbyssinianB 
after ravaging some villages were beaten off. 7 In 1569 there wa# 
an expedition against the Kolis which seems to have penetrated 
quite up to the foot of the Ghats, and a stockaded fort permanently 
held by the Portuguese is spoken of at S&yvan on the Yaitarna 
river. The Koli country was again ravaged in 1583, and on both 
occasions the Portuguese suffered considerable loss from the 
difficulty of the country and the activity of their enemy, whom 


the want o£ activity of so small a nation in Gujarat and the Dakhan “ to timidity or 
disinclination,” while a comparison between their exploits and settlements in a hundred 
years and those of the English in the first hundred years after their coming to India can 
certainly not be unfavourable to the Portuguese. An historian of the first class may 
be properly, and the writer hopes conclusively, quoted against Colonel Taylor, Dr. 
Robertson says of tbe Portuguese conquests : “ By the enterprising valour, military 
skill, and political sagacity of the officers who had supreme command in India, 
and who have a title to be ranked with persons most eminent for virtues or 
abilities in any age or nation, greater thingB were perhaps achieved than were 
ever accomplished in bo short a time.” Historical Disquisition, 150. 

1 DeCoutto, IV. 184, 201. 2 Milburn, I. 305 ; Bruce, I. 23; DeContto, X. 17. 

3 Gemelli in Churchill, IV. 190 ; O Chronista, I. 30. 

4 There is no trace of any fort at Manor, nor is there any commanding site near 
the present town. 

8 DeCoutto, VII. 229, 5 Dickenson’s Manuscript Report. 7 DeCoutto, VIII. 28, 208. 
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they described as jumping along from tree to tree like monkeys. Seotion I.y„ 
The chief towns of the Kolis mentioned at this time are called The 

Darila, possibly Darje Tavar and Vazen (perhaps VAsind). Tavar Portuguese 

appears to have been to the north of Daman, but the other two in 1600 - 1000 . 

the Konkan, and Darila is described as a considerable town of 
great stone and tiled houses. 1 

In 1570 the kings of Bij&pur and Ahmadnagar entered into an 
alliance against the Portuguese; and while the Bijdpur troops in 
great force invaded the district around Goa, those of Ahmadnagar 
besieged Chaul, which was defended by Don Francisco de Mas- 
carenhas, afterwards the first Viceroy under Philip II. of Spain. 2 
This was one of the severest trials the Portuguese ever had to 
undergo, and the result covered them with glory. They estimated 
the troops of Ahmadnagar which invaded their territories at 
42,000 cavalry and 120,000 infantry, a force which it is needless to 
say would have eaten up the Konkan ten times over. After the 
Musalmhns had several times unsuccessfully assaulted the fort a 
battle was fought outside, in which the Musalm^ns were defeated, 
and soon after they made peace and retired. 5 * All that the Muham¬ 
madan historian Ferishta says of this expedition is that the king 
Mortaza Nizhm Shah marched against the fort of Revdanda belong¬ 
ing to the Portuguese, but was obliged to raise the siege after a 
blockade of some months, as the enemy obtained provisions by sea, 
owing to tho treachery of the Nizam Shhhi officers who were bribed 
by presents, particularly of wine. 4. While this was going on the 
Portuguese were able to make an attack from Bassein on Kalyhn, 
which then belongod to Ahmadnagar. The suburbs were burnt and 
a considerable booty taken. Their fleet also destroyed Dabhol. 5 
On the othor hand 4000 Ahmadnagar cavalry marchod along the 
Konkan north of/maul to cut off reinforcements and supplies from 
Bassein, and the Portuguese were beaioged in Karanja, whore they 
had a small fort and forty men : they were however relieved from 
S&lsette.® Tho terms of the peace were altogether favourable to 
the Portuguese. 

_ From the descriptions given of Chaul at tho time of the two 
sieges 7 it appears that the main part of the fortifications were built 
between 1570 and 1592, and an inscription states that those along 
the beach were made in 1577. 8 It was later than this the exten¬ 
sive fortifications at Bassein were begun, though there had been a 
fort there since 1536,° In 1597 the new works having got on very 
slowly, Ayres de Silva de Mello was sent to superintend them. 10 

In 1592 there was agaiu war with Ahmadnagar, as the king had 
determined to expel the Portuguese from the Chaul creek. It is 


1 DeCoutto, IX. 257 and XI. 346. 8 DaCoutto, IX. 290. 

* DeCoutto, IX. 453 and X. 17 i Faria in Briggs, IV. 622. 

4 Briggs, III. 264. A very full account of the siege will be found in DaCunha’s 

Chaul and Bassein, 47. 5 DeCoutto, IX. 326, 427. 

* DeCoutto, IX. 362. ’ DeCoutto. IX. 290 ; XIII, 165. 3 * Hearn, III. 

5 DeBarros, VIII. 102, "> DeCoutto, XIV, 65, 

b 972—7 
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Section IV. not clear whether the rock of Korlai, which commands the entrance 
qjjjg of the creek, and which was called by the Portuguese and other Eu- 

Portuguese, ropeans II Morro, had ever been in the possession of the Portuguese 
lftOO • 1800. before this. 1 * It was always looked upon by them as a position of the 
greatest value, and in 1557 they had determined to get possession of it 
somehow, but the king of Ahmadnagaron their asking for it temporised 
with them while he began to fortify it himself. The Portuguese had a 
ci’oss at the extreme point which was miraculously preserved from the 
attempts the Musalm&ns made to destroy it, while their fleet bombard¬ 
ed the rock, and prevented the Musalmans from working at the 
fortifications. In the end an arrangement was come to, that no fort 
should be built on the rock by either people. s Nevertheless in 1592 
when war broke out the Musalrndns were in possession of a fort 
there which is described as a wonder of strength and completeness, 
and Ferishta implies that it had only lately been built. They greatly 
harassed the Portuguese at Revdanda, having a considerable force 
outside the fort as well as within, and the latter after many skirmishes, 
being reinforced from Bassein and Sfilsotte, determined to beat 
up the enomy’s camp, but without any idea of taking Korlai. On 
the night of September 4, 1594, fifteen hundred Portuguese crossed 
the river and attacked the Musalm&n camp. The Musalmfius, though 
not altogether unprepared, fled to the fort, and the Portuguese fol¬ 
lowing were able to enter with them through the first gateway being 
blocked by a wounded elophant. The resistance though brave was 
disorganised, and after about two hours the Portuguese got pos¬ 
session of the whole of the works, with a loss of only twenty-one 
killed and fifty wounded, the Musalmans being said to have lost 
10,000 men. The fort was destroyed, as the Portuguese could not 
afford men to garrison it, but they retained the battery command¬ 
ing the entrance to the creek, and afterwards rebuilt the fort on the 
original plan. 3 

After this the Portuguese had full possession of the creek and the 
kingdoms both of Bijapur and Ahmadnagar were now too near 
extinction to give them serious trouble. Yet in 1609 the Musal- 
mfin governor in Chaul sent out a fleet of thirty prows to cruise 
against the Portuguese, and tho latter could get no redress from the 
Ahmadnagar government. 4 This last event may be taken as 
illustrating the view of the Portuguese historians, that as the period 
up to 1560 was the infancy of their power in India, and from 1560 
to 1600 its manhood, so from 1600 its decline began. 6 And as their rise 
had been rapid and their success marvellous, so their docline began 
early and was unchecked. After the beginning of the seventeenth 
century no more is heard of aggression or acquisition on their part, 


1 Gemelli says the Portuguese built a fort there in 1520 (Churchill, IV. 200), but 
this is not borne out by the accounts of their historians. * DeCoutto, VII. 370. 

5 DeContto, XIII; Briggs, IV. 284 ; Hearn, 42. Perishta’s account of these proceed¬ 

ings does not differ much from that given by the Portuguese historians, but he puts 
the MusalmAu loss in tho final assault at twelve thousand, and Bays that the Portu¬ 
guese reduced the fort to ashes. Briggs, III. 284. 

4 Faria in Briggs, III. 528, 5 Hough, II. 213. 
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and they appear to have owed the retention of the territory they Sec tion IV. 

had to the forbearance or the dissensions of their neighbours. The The 

few events in which they took part after this will be mentioned in Portuguese, 

the history of their struggles with the Dutch in the next section 1500 - 1600 . 

and in the account of the Marathas, But it is necessary now to give 
some description of the way in which the Portuguese managed 
their possessions in the Konkanand of the causes which led to their 
decline and resulted in their losing this part of the coast. 
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SEOTION Y. 

THE SYSTEM AND THE DECLINE OF THE 
rOETUGUESE. 

In describing the system of government of the Portuguese in the 
Konknn it is, as may be expected, not possible to make a very accu¬ 
rate distinction between what would now be called the different 
departments. Although trade was the nominal object of the Portu¬ 
guese settlements in India, the nature of their schemes, aB already 
described, made it inevitable that at first the persons of the greatest 
influence should bo the military governors. The trade being a royal 
monopoly, Albuquerque established custom-houses in every port, 
and later there were in every city factors (veadors) and treasurers. 1 
At the same time magistrates (ouvidores) wore appointed by 
Albuquerque, but only apparently at Goa Chaul and Eastern, and 
those decided all civil and criminal cases. They were subordinate 
however to the captains of the fortresses, “ who often abused their 
powers and made the ouvidores decide as they liked. History is 
full of the arbitrary acts of these tyrants in their fortresses, who 
wore nearly all Fidalgos of the highest class/’ 2 In case of dis¬ 
agreement between the ouvidor and the captain, the veador was 
called in, and the majority decided. The appeal from the judgments 
of this bench was in 1587 to the Supreme Court or Rela^&o at Goa, 8 
but later to the desembargadores or district judges, of whom there 
were six or eight, one being at Bassoin. 4 These besides the appeals 
decided original civil and criminal cases of importance. The 
desembargador at Basseiu in Gemelli’s time was a gownsman (pro¬ 
bably a doctor of laws), and Gemelli as a doctor of laws himself 
was asked to remain at Bassein as advocate for the various religious 
societies there, because the native pleaders in the courts were so 
ignorant. 8 The judicial establishment at Bassoin in 1552 was one 
ouvidor, one officer of police (tnoirinho), one king’s solicitor, two 
administrators of intestates, one sea-bailiff, and ten peons. At Chaul 
the establishment was smaller, but there was a jailor and presumably 
a jail, 6 neither of which are mentioned at Bassein at this time, 
although in 1674 Dollon, who had tried both, said that the jail at 
Bassein was larger than that at Daman and then contained a good 
number of prisoners of the Inquisition. 7 


1 Mickle, cxii. and exxiv. 5 Institute, I. 117, 263. * Arehivo, V. 1183. 

4 Gemelli in Churchill, IV. 192. The writer has quoted Gemelli Carreri as freely 
as any one else, and thinks it hotter therefore to mention hero what f Iallam says about 
him : “ Carreri has been strongly suspected of fabrication, and even of having never 
seen the countries which ho describes; but his character, I know not with what 
justice, has been latterly vindicated.” Literature of Europe, III. 6'03, 

* Churchill, IV. 192. " Institute, I. 253. 7 Dellon, 118. 
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Very little is told of the arrangements for the collection of the Seofcion V 
revenue, but the lands of SAlsette and of the North Konkan generally The 

were at a very early poriod parcelled out araeug the Portuguese Portuguese 

settlers at a very small quit-rent, amounting it is said to not more System, 

than four to ten per cent, of the ordinary rental. 1 Villages were 
also sometimes given to soldiers and others for their lives. 2 These 
large landholders were called fazendars, a name which still survives 
in Bombay and the neighbourhood, and their descendants lived on 
and managed their own estates, levying from the cultivators a fixed 
proportion of the produce in the manner usual under the Native 
Governments. 3 Iu the same way Bassein was said to owe a great 
part of its prosperity to the noblemen who lived there on the rents 
of their villages. 4 In S^lsette there were under the veadors, presum¬ 
ably for those lands not granted to the Portuguese, managers of the 
cultivation, called mhatarAs 1 6 ' or elders, whose duties were similar to 
those of p^tels under the Native Governments. 3 Prom an account 
supplied by the Government of Goa to that of Botpbay in 1821 it 
appears that in 1688 the total revenue of the province of Bassein 
was about Rs. 1,30,000, and of this sum the quit-rents amounted to 
about half. The tobacco tax was farmed for Rs. 47,000, Twenty- 
one villages had to keep for the defence of the country one Arab 
horse each, and one village a country horse, and these obligations 
were commutablo by a yoarly payment of Rs. 132 and Rs. 88 respec¬ 
tively. Alienations of land and revonue to the Jesuits of different 
colleges and churches are mentioned.® It is expressly stated that 
the island of Sdlsette was in a high state of prosperity under the 
Portuguese. 3 And the Factor of Bassein in 1728 wrote that the 
greater part of the establishments both in Goa and the Bassein 
district were supported by the Sdlsette villages. 7 Yet it must be 
remembered that the grants of land on low quit-rents were confined 
to either Portuguese of European birth or to converts of high rank 
who adopted the names and style of living of their conquerors. The 
list ofeesses at that time in addition to what would now be considered 
a heavy assessment on the land 8 would of itself raise doubts as to the 
prosperity of the islaud baviug extended to the lower classes. But 
an acute observer of the seventeenth century allows of no doubt on 
this point, 9 for ho speaks of the native inhabitants as “ poor wretched 
Gentiles Moors and Christians, worse than vassals to the lords of 
the villages.” And in the articles of the cession of Bombay to the 
English 10 it is implied that thoir condition was that of slaves, for it 
was stipulated that "the Curumbies, Bandaries, or other inhabitants 

1 'East India House Records (1826), III, 774. * Gemelli in Churchill, IV, 198. 

3 Reg. I. of 1808. This Regulation is the authority for many other statements 
throughout this work, and ns these early regulations are but little known it may he 

stated that this one gives a complete and very interesting history of Sdlsette as 
regards fiscal matters from the time of the Portuguese. There is reason to suppose 

that it rvas written by Mr. Jonathan Duncan Governor of Bombay. 

* DeCoutto, XI. 46. 

6 Mhdtdra is still a very common surname in Sdlsette and Bassein both among 

Christians and Hindus. 0 Manuscript Records. 

7 O Chronista, I. 56. 8 Reg. I. of 1808. 3 Gemelli in Churchill, IV. 197. 

10 Bom. Geo. Soo. Transactions for Juno 1839. 
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Seotion V. of the villages belonging to tho Portuguese shall not be admitted 
into Bombay, and all such persons resorting there shall be imrne- 
Portuguese diately delivered ujt to their respective masters.” There is in fact 
System. nothing whatever cither in their own histories or in the accounts of 
travellers to show that the Portuguese ever took any trouble to 
protect or raise the condition of their native subjects as Shivaji did 
in the seventeenth century. With this fact may be mentioned their 
great establishments of domestic slaves brought in Portuguese ships 
from the African settlements and distributed at very low prices all 
over their Asiatic possessions.' In tho treaty of peace after the 
fall of Bassein the nogroes are specially mentioned in the stipulation 
for the release of prisoners. 2 To this institution of domestic slavery 
may no doubt be ascribed the strain of negro blood frequently 
perceptible in the Goanese. 

The military establishments in the Konkan must be next mention¬ 
ed. After the Vicoroy and the great dignitaries of the Church there 
was no greater officer than the General of the North who resided at 
Bassein, 3 and after him came the captains of Bassein, Daman, 
Chaul, and Salsette. All theseappointmonts were held for short terms 
of years. Bassein Daman and Chaul are said to have been the only 
fortresses (fortalezza) between Cambay and Goa, except one at 
Ddbhol which was not in the possession of the Portuguese. 4 No fort 
is mentioned in S&lsette in 1634 except the small one at VesAva 
(Madh). Tho Bassein district then extended from the Vaitarna 
to Karanja, and in this there were besides tho captain of Bassein, 
fourteen captains of forts and trauqneiras, that is stockaded posts. 
The district of Daman extended from the Vaitarna to Pdrner and 
includod the th&naddris of Sanj&n, Dahanu, TdrApur, and Mdhim. 
All along this part of the coast were many towers and fortified 
houses for protection against the pirates, as is apparont from the 
ruinB still standing, and there were also tho important inland forts 
of Asheri and Manor. But it does not appear that there was then 
anything so large or strong as the now ruined forts of Dfthfinu and 
Tirdpur must have been, and the garrisons were small and included 
but few Portuguese. 5 Bassein and Chaul were the two great places 
of arms, and wore apparently considered sufficient for the protection of 
the whole coast. But in 1728 the Factor of Bassein made a detail¬ 
ed report 8 on the dofences of tho North Konkan, drawing particu¬ 
lar attention to the insecure condition of the forts, and especially 
to the want of protection in S&lsetto against the Marathds. There 
was no fort at Thdna but only tho three small towers commanding 
the creek, and containing three or four men each. Bassein had 
ninety pieces of artillery, the largest being twenty-four pounders, 
Chaul fifty-eight, and a fortified camp outside the walls nineteen 


1 Baldesus in Churchill, III, 546 and Gemelli in Churchill, IV. 203. 
s Jervis, 130. 3 Gemelli in Churchill, IV. 190. 

4 Linsohotten also gays that in 1598 tho Portuguese did not hold DAbho], having 
been dispossessed of it some yoars-bcfore. Hiatoire, 20. 

6 0 Chronista, III. 140, 198, 218, 244. 6 O Chronista, I. 29. 
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more. The rock of Korlai opposite Chaul, which had been consider¬ 
ed so great an acquisition, had thirty cannon, but many of them 
unserviceable. Asheri was in very bad condition, Manor not worthy 
to be called a fort. Thus though the military* power and spirit of 
the Portuguese had in 1034 greatly degenerated from the days 
when Bassein was ready at any moment to send out an expedition 
against the king of Gujarat, or help to any of the smaller posts that 
might be attacked, yet in 1728 affairs were infinitely worse all over 
the district, and Salsette notwithstanding its great value was quite 
indefensible. The recommendation to protect it by making a great 
place of arms at Thana was followed, but with too little vigour, for 
the fatal year 1739 arrived before the fort was finished. 1 

It has been already stated that Albuquerque gave his soldiers 
wives from the native women whom he caused to be baptised, and 
land on which they might settle and support families. This was 
probably the origin of the division of the military forces in India 
into soldadosand eazados, the latter word meaning simply 'Married.’ 
Many of the soldados were convicts sent from Portugal for a term 
of years, and kept in the forts : others were boys onlisted in Lisbon 
and on their arrival allotted to Fidalgos as pages, but obliged after 
reaching manhood to do seven years’ service in the army. But all 
tho single men not ecclesiastics in India were liable to military 
duty and were called soldados, otherwise men of the sword to dis¬ 
tinguish them from churchmen. The eazados wore the cloak which 
tho soldados were not allowed to do, and were not generally sent 
away from their homes for service. 2 They were in fact a sort of first 
class reserve and were held in considerable estimation, and the 
quarters of tho eazados within or without the walls are always men¬ 
tioned in the description of forts. Native soldiers in the Portuguese 
service are mentioned under the name of Piaos as early as 1534, 3 
but it is evident that their system made them much less dependent 
on sepoys as time went on than they would have been under a 
system more like ours. 

While the military spirit of the Portuguese steadily declined after 
the end of the sixteenth century tho ecclesiastical power went on ever 
increasing. Goa was created an episcopal see in 1534, 4 and by this 
time numbers of priests had come out from Portugal and established 
themselves in various places, the Franciscans being the first to 
arrive, and the Dominicans soon following. The time when the 
work of conversion was seriously begun is a point of dispute, 6 some 
writers believing that from the first the propagation of Christianity 
had been as great an object with the Portuguese monarchs as the 
extension of their dominions, others and even some Catholics 
acknowledging that there was no great zeal until the establishment 


'Grant Duff, 237. ! Pyrard, II, 106. 3 DeCoutto, IV. 9G. 

4 In the “Three Voyages of Vasco da Gama” (page 391) mention is made of a 
Bishop at Goa in 1624, but the bull of Pope Paul III. creating the Bishopric is dated 
November 3, 1534. 

6 Murray, II. 72 ; Hough, 1.168 ; Gemelli in Churchill, IY, 208. 
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of the Inquisition. But the account given of the state of public 
morals at Goa when Xavier arrived in J 544 1 is sufficient to prove 
that so tar from any missionary spirit existing there was then scarcely 
any practice of Christianity at all. Two years later the King, after 
regretting that the worship of idols was allowed even in Goa, men¬ 
tioned among other objectionable practices that of the Portuguese 
buying slaves cheap and selling them to Musalmdns and other 
heathens. 2 Xavier, however, though he spent but a very small part 
of his time at Goa, or any place north of it, was able to change the 
whole aspect of affairs in respect of Christian observances : he 
established a Jesuit seminary at Bassein in 1548, and in 1552 sent 
missionaries there as well as to Th4na and Chaul. But he refused 
to establish a college at Chaul because there were still so many forts 
and stations without a single missionary. The visits of so groat a 
man are sufficient to distinguish any district, and it is recorded that 
he was at Bassein at least three times, first at the end of 1544, again 
in 1548 when the great Viceroy John de Castro was there, and lastly 
in 1552. He also visited Chaul on more than one occasion, and 
Kh6rep4tan once. 3 After his death ho was made patron saint of 
both Bassein and Chaul. 4 

In 1560 Goa was made an archbishopric, and Inquisitors were 
sent out from Europe, and from this time the work of the Church 
was carried on with great vigour. The powor of the ecclesiastics in 
the State was well shown soon afterwards, when the tooth of Buddha 
having come into the possession of the Portuguese during their wars 
in Pegu they were offered an enormous sum if they would return it. 
This tho Viceroy was anxious to do, but the Archbishop opposing 
the ransom as an encouragement of idolatry, not only carried his 
point, but also persuaded the Viceroy to join in a great auto-da-f6, 
in the course of which the Archbishop publicly pounded up the 
tooth in a mortar. Not long after this the Franciscan Fathers 
took possession of the caves of Kanheri and Mandapeshvar, 6 expelled 
the jogis who occupied them, and did their best to destroy tho 
sculptures, as at Elphanta, on account of tho superstitious feelings 
of the natives with respect to them. 6 Over the cavos at Mandapesh¬ 
var were built a church and the Royal College of Salsette for the 
education of the children of the converts, and this received from the 
King all the endowments which the caves had enjoyed. 7 8 

The Jesuits, commonly called Paulistines,® gradually established 
themselves in every town and village; 9 but in 1585 the Franciscans 


1 BohourB, 74 ; Vida do Xavier, 18. 5 Vida de J. de Castro. 50. 

5 Vida de J, de Castro, 110, 120, 179. Bohours mentions a visit to Bassein in 1649, 

after the death of John de Castro, but does not give that of 1653. 

4 Inscriptions. 5 DeCoutto, VII. 245, VIII. 335,429. * Fryer, 73. 

1 DeCoutto, VII. 247. An inscription gives 1623 as the date of the college being 

built, but this probably refers to some particular part of it. Bom. Geo. Soe. Trans¬ 

actions, VII, 149. 

8 This name is explained, firstly, by the Jesuits' college at Goa having been dedi¬ 
cated by Xavier to bt. Paul, and, secondly, by all their churches in India being called 
after the same Baint. De la Valle, III, 135 ; Hough, I. 57. 

9 De la Valle, III. 360. 
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received charge of Mandapeshvar, Mdhim, Bombay, Karanja, Mount Section V. 

Calvary, and Agfishi, in each of which places there was an official ~— 

called “ O Pay dos ChristaOs ” paid by the State. 1 Gradually all portutfuee* 

power fell into the hands of the ecclesiastics, and the Church wa3 System. 

said to have a larger revenue in India than the King himself. 2 One 

writer says 3 that “ Few men can enjoy very peaceable lives who have 

any fair possessions near the convents of the Jesuits : a pleasant seat 

and a fruitful plantation can hardly escape their gaining’ 1 , and 

another that at the end of the seventeenth century the General of 

the North at Bassein had both an uneasy and precarious govern* 

ment because of the superintendence of the Church/ Goa was said 

to equal any city in the world in the number and grandeur of it* 

religious processions. 5 The Josuifc college there conferred degrees, 

and while one Englishman at the end of the seventeenth century 

says that at Bfindra their college “was not inferior as to the build* 

ing nor much unlike those of our universities,” and that the Fathers 

“lived sumptuously, the greater part of the island Salsette being 

theirs,” 6 another about the same time reports the income of the chief 

church there to be of the value of a pound of gold a day. In 1598 a 

Father who had come from Europo to visit all the houses aud colleges 

of the Society in India, was received at Bandra with great rejoicing, 

and entertainod with a sham sea fight at the mouth of the river. 

The Father left four Panjabi converts to be educated at Bdndra 
whom he had fallen in with at Chaul, and then visited the house at 
Th&na, and all the churches in S&lsette (not named), founding the 
ehuroh of St, Cecilia at Pon<;ar (probably Poisar). He then went on 
to Bassein where he established a seminary called the College of the 
Purification, in which noble childron, natives of those parts, might be 
brought up as missionaries. From Bassein ho went on direct to 
Daman, from which the inference seems to he that there were no 
Jesuit houses between these two places. 7 

When Bombay was made over to the English, the Btlndra 
College claimed much land and various rights in the island, 8 and 
these not being acknowledged, the Fathers in 1667 received and 
assisted a dismissed English officer, who attempted to raiso a force 
for tho capture of Bombay.® In 1720 and 1722 there were again 
disagreements and skirmishes botween the English in Bombay 
and the Portuguese at BAndra, where the Fathers had some great 
guns mounted. 4 At Th&na in Fryer’s time (1673-75) there were seven 
churches and colleges , at Bassein six churches, four colleges, and 
two convents.* There was in 1623 no Bishop down the coast nearer 
than Cochin, all being subject directly to the Archbishop of Goa, 10 but 
in the account of the district given in 1634 Th&na is mentioned aa 
having a cathedral church. 11 The Inquisition at Goa had jurisdiction 
over all countries east of the Cape of Good Hope : it extended it* 

1 Archivo, Y. 1083. 1 Gemelli in Churchill, IV. 198. * Ovington, 158, 

* Hamilton in Pinkerton, VIII. 327, 328, 6 De la Valle, III, 377. 

* Fryer, 70, 73, 75. 7 Du Jarric, 3, 9. 12. 

* Bom. Geo, Soc. Tran», for Juno 1839. -• Bruce, II. 213. 

>o De la Valle, III. 184. U 0 Chroni.ta, III. 245. 

* 872—8 
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Be otion V. operations all over the Portuguese possessions, and had commis- 

Tke saries at Daman, at Bassein, and doubtless at other large towns. 1 The 

Portuguese Grand Inquisitor tyas appointed by the King and confirmed by the 
System. p 0 p e , and had authority over all persons clerical and lay, except 
the Archbishop, his grand vicar, and the Viceroy : but even these the 
Inquisition might arrest after advising the Court of Lisbon and re¬ 
ceiving orders from the great Council of the Inquisition there. 2 Thus 
Dellon 3 seems justified in saying that peoplo had much more respect 
for the great Inquisitor than for the Archbishop or the Viceroy. 
Pyrard says that the Inquisition in Goa was much more severe than 
in Portugal, and its administration of justice the most curel and 
pitiless in the world. “ Sometimes the converts are accused of 
putting crucifixes under the cushions on which they sit or kneel, 
sometimes of whipping their images or of not eating pork, or in 
some other way respecting their old faith, while they outwardly con¬ 
formed as Christians’’. 4 * The auto-da-fe at Goa usually took place only 
once in two or three years, and as this was the only gaol delivery for 
spiritual offenders that thoro was, it followed that if any one was 
arrested soon after an auto-da-fe he had to undergo a long imprison¬ 
ment, as Dellon had. 

Now as to the work of converting tho natives, DeContto at the end 
of the sixteenth century speaks of this whole coast “ as a great fishing 
ground for the Fathers of the company,” and estimates their con¬ 
verts at GOjOOO. 6 As to the extent to which this was assisted by the 
State it must be noticed that its action was very different under differ¬ 
ent Viceroys, somo of tho greatest of whom expressly tolerated and 
protected the religions of tho natives. 8 Thus Albuquerque endea¬ 
voured to conciliate the goodwill of tho natives, and to live in 
friendship with all the Indian princes, most of whom were better 
pleased to have the Portuguese as governed by him for neighbours 
than the Moors. So also Nuno da Cunha prohibited the priests from 
persecuting the Hindus for not being Catholics, and he administer¬ 
ed justice to all persons, whether Portuguese Hindus or Moors. But 
others (and the policy of these eventually prevailed) went as far as 
they possibly could in destroying the temples of the heathen and 
even slaughtering the worshippers. In 1546 the King wrote to the 
Viceroy John de Castro, 7 complaining that idols were worshipped, 
not only in other places subject to Portugal but even in Goa 
itself. He therefore commanded that search should be made and all 
idols broken to pieces. Any one who should venture to make them 
was to be severely punished, as well as all who should publicly or 


1 Hough, I. 214; Dellon, 118, 339. 2 Dellon, 192. 

5 Dellon was a French doctor and when living at Daman was arreBted by order* of 

the Inquisition and taken to Goa, After a long imprisonment ho had the good fortune 

to escape with his life, and afterwards published a most interesting account of hi* 

experiences, a good summary of which is given by Dr. Rule in his “ History of the 
Inquisition,” * Pyrard, II. 80. 

6 DeCoutto, XI. 49. This expression is probably due to the fact that by the early 

Portuguese writers the coast between Cape Comorin and the Isle of Man&r was called 
the “ Coast of Fishery." Bohuurs, 81. 

* Mickle, clix. < Vida de J. de Castro, 48. 
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privately celebrate any games of a heathen sort, or should help or 
conceal Brahroaus, “ those pestilent enemies of the Christian Datne.” 
And since it was intolerable that images of Christ or his saints 
should be made by heathen hands, any person making or selling 
such was to be fined and to receive two hundred lashes. The Mu3al- 
m&n mosques in the Portuguese territories were to pay tribute to the 
Church to the amount of Rs. 3000 a year. Converts were to have 
various privileges, and to be exempt from forced labour on board 
ship, to which other Indians were liable. His biographer is careful 
to state that John de Castro did not carryout these orders, not from 
any want of zeal in the service of God, but because the continual 
wars in which he was engaged prevented him, 1 but those who prefer 
it may be allowed to suppose that this great Viceroy thought with 
Albuquerque and Nuno daCunha rather than with the clerical party 
and his royal master. Fouror five years later the King communicated 
to the Pope his intention of founding many colleges for the Society 
of Jesus, so that the East might be filled with apostolical labourers : 
and in the meantime ordered all the seminaries established in the 
Indies for the education of youth to be made over to the society, 
and all the charges of the missioners in all their voyages to bo 
defrayed by the Viceroy and tho captains of the fortresses. 2 And 
in 1555 the then Viceroy, who was near enough to Bee that his 
orders were obeyed, prohibited private as well as public temples 
throughout the territories of Bassein, and also feasts, eeromonies, 
preaching by Brdhrnans, ablutions, and burnings. Houses wore to 
be searched for idols, and if auy were found or forbidden practices 
discovered, the offender was to be sent to tho galleys, and all his 
property forfeited, half to the informer and half to tho church. 
In 1581 new converts were encouraged by a proclamation excusing 
them from payment of tithes and first-fruits for fifteen years, and 
at the same time the issue of licenses for the performance of 
heathen rites and festivals, by which it may be assumed tho 
previous orders had been evaded, was prohibited throughout the 
Portuguese dominions. 

In 1591 the desembargadores and other lawyers were forbidden 
in the interests of God and the King to have anything to do with 
Br&hmans or other Hindus in tho way of business, even through 
third persons. The officer offending was to be suspended, and the 
Hindu compromised to be condemned to the galleys for life. 3 In 
1594 an order arrived from the Pope and the King to convert the 
natives by force. This was in fact a general commission to murder 
and plunder, and the pagodas and temples hitherto respected were 
now despoiled of their accumulated riches. 4 In 1600 the “ Visitor 
of the Jesuits already mentioned rejoiced specially over the children 
of heathen parents snatched from them by the churoh as roses from 
among tho thorns. 6 ” 

In Gomelli’s time the natives at Goa “lived apart and without 


1 Vida, 53..# 3 Bohours, 402. Archivo, V. 1509. ' Macpheraon, 33- 

* Du Jarrio, 5. 
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auy public practice of their religion/' while all the monasteries 
throughout India were subsidised by the State/ Linschotten says 
that the people of India had liberty of religion, but with these rather 
large exceptions, that they were not allowed to burn their dead nor 
to perform marriage ceremonies or other diabolical superstitions 
(over which the Bishop had supervision,) for fear that scandal might 
be caused to the converts; so also Mu salmons and Jews might not 
publicly exercise their religion in the towns under pain of death, but 
outside the towns might do so. 2 Dellon says that although the 
King allowed liberty of conscience, yet the Holy Office interpreted 
this to mean that heathens might live in their religion but would 
bo punished if caught in the exercise of it. a Finally after all these 
Christian writers, both Roman Catholic and Protestant, the Musal- 
m&n historian Khafi Khan may be quoted, who after praising the 
Portuguese system of government, called it an act of great tyranny 
that if one of their subjects should die leaving young children only 
they were considered wards of the State and brought up as Chris¬ 
tians, whether they were Syeds or Brfihmans/ And in a recently 
published work by a Hindu 6 it is Btated that the Portuguese uttorly 
disregarded difference of caste, and exacted the same service from 
Brahmans as from Kolis. Several Prabhus were employed in high 
positions under the Portuguese Government, and even these could 
only perform their religions duties secretly and by night, while 
some were forcibly converted to Christianity, whose descendants 
are still to be found in Sdlsette and Bassein. 

The jealous and rigorous system of the Portuguese in matters of 
religion may he pretty well understood from the above extracts. 
Yet there is one more fact to be noticed which shows in an even 
stronger light the pressure under which their native subjects lived. 
It has been already mentioned that the Dominicans sent missionaries 
to India before the Jesuits did, and it must be noticed that between 
these two orders there was always a great jealousy, and that while 
the Jesuits were particularly given to the work of conversion, the 
work of the Inquisition was chiefly done by the Dominicans, 11 In 
India and China the Inquisition and the Jesuits could the loss 
easily agree because their action was entirely different. The 
Jesuits thought it expedient to pursue a policy of extreme concession, 
surrendering the distinctive truths of Christianity and keeping out 
of sight the discipline and ritual of their own church, if they could 
thereby win over the heathen to their side rather than lead them 
to Christ. The Inquisitors on the other hand pretended perfect 
orthodoxy, assumed an air of intense anxiety to preserve the 
integrity of the Romish faith, and so far as the power of Portugal 
extended and they could avail themselves of military force, they 
had the power of life and death in their hands, and could impress 
the natives with dread, and overawe their own clergy too. Hence 
it came to pass that not only the Jesuits but the bishops and the 


1 Churchill, IV. 203. 

* Sir tl. Elliot, VII, 345. 


■ Linschotten, 156. 5 Dellon, 186. 

* History ol Fathana PrabhuS, 69, 8L 
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priests regarded them with dread and jealousy and appealed to Section V. 
Rome against their violence.” Tn 1673 Clement X. ordered that rjv£^ 

all Vicars Apostolic and their missioners in the East were to be Portuguese 

altogether free from tho jurisdiction of the Inquisition of Goa in System, 
those regions which were not under the temporal government 
of the king of Portugal. 1 But this of course did not touch their 
power in the Konkan, and it is pretty certain that between the 
Jesuits who armed with all the power of the State sought to con¬ 
vert the heathen, and the Inquisitors who so carefully guarded the 
faith of the new converts, the native subjects of the Portuguese 
must have had a hard time of it. The absence of high-caste 
Hindus in the Bassein district at the time of its conquest by 
the MarathAs is ascribed to these severities. 8 And it is even 
said that the expulsion of the Portuguese from the Konkan was 
chiefly due to the tyranny of the Jesuits and the Inquisition. 8 It 
is also a significant fact that the Inquisition in India was abolished 
by the king of Portugal in 1775, that is just at the time that it wa3 
decided to make a great effort for the recovery of the Portuguese 
power on this coast. Butin 1779 the Inquisition was re-established. 

The trade in this country was at first, as has already been stated, 
a royal monopoly. The Portuguese had gradually obliged all 
trading vessels to take out their passes; but as early as 1570 the 
Malabitr pirates, who Go in ell i says 4 were composed of Moors 
Gentiles Jews and Christians, began to give trouble, 6 and a 
little later tho Arabs followed their example, so that after this there 
were always two floets sent out from Goa, called tho ileet of the 
North and the fleet of the South,® occupied nominally in protecting 
the Portuguese ships and possessions from the pirates. In 
1598 six small vessels wore built and fitted out at Th&na and had 
great success agaiust the pirates. 7 But the Musalmdn historians, 
and even some European winters, 8 put the case of the Portuguese 
and of the so-called pirates in a very different light. They 
describe tho Malabar and Arab mariners as honest traders who 
only wished to carry on in peace the traffic which their fathers had 
enjoyed for centuries, but who were constantly harried and plun¬ 
dered by the Portuguese unless they consented to pay them tribute. 

The free-traders, as they were called, who were generally discharged 
or deserted Portuguese soldiers,® deprived the natives of even 
that part of tho coasting trade which the Government of Goa had 
left them, and it is acknowledged by all that theso free-traders, like 
the Interlopers who gave the English East India Company so much 
trouble, 10 were little, if at nil, better than pirates. "They in¬ 
fested every creek on tho coast in the double capacity of pirates 
and merchants,” and caused a perpetual petty but sanguinary war. 

“ They seldom scrupled to defraud those who traded with them if 

» Rule, II. 100, 112. 3 Bom. Geo, Soc, Trans. VII. 111. 

5 Reg. I. of 1808. 4 Churchill, IV. 201. » DeCoutto, IX, 110. 

» Be la Valle, Ill. 131, 418. 7 DeCoutto, XIV. 163. 

• Tohfai al Mujahidin, 157 ; Mickle, cxiv. 9 Mickle, clxviii, 

» Brucei III. 210. 
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Section V. they felt themselves strong enough to do it with impunity, and 
frequently they procured their cargoes entirely by plunder. By 
Portuguese such acts of piracy they brought disgrace upon their country and 

System. became a principal cause of the downfall of the Portuguese empire 

in India.” 1 The army and other departments of the Government 
service were deserted for this illicit trade, while Portuguese sailors 
after coming to India despised any places but those of captain or 
officer, so that the merchantmen were chiefly manned by Arab and 
Abyssinian sailors, who were cheap and docile. 2 Both on account 
of those inconveniences and for the sako of the profits of the 
Government monopoly the Portuguese Governors did all they could 
to put down this private trade, but with little effect. The universal 
practice of illicit trading, in which all the servants of Government 
from the Viceroy down to the private soldier indulged, 8 was of 
course another hindrance to the King’s Government getting the 
fair profits of the trade. Linschotten says that even before the end 
of the sixteenth century all tho officials from the Viceroy down¬ 
wards thought of nothing but enriching themselves, and he ascribes 
this in great measure to the fact that all appointments were held 
for three years only. 4 Tho result of all this wa3 that in 1586 the 
monopoly of tho trade was made overby Government to the Portuguese 
East India Company. But the private trade was never stopped. 6 

Up to 1565 the chief trade of the Portuguese was with the king, 
dom of Bijnagar or Vijayanagar. They took horses, velvets, and 
satins there and brought back linens and muslins, which were sent 
to Europe by way of Ormuz as well as round the Cape. 6 John do 
Castro made a treaty with Bijnagar in 1547 for mutual defence 
against Bij&pur, and in this there were many stipulations as to 
trade. Bosides the articles given above coral and silk from China 
and Ormuz are meutioued in this treaty as being taken to Bijnagar, 
and saltpetre and iron as coming from there. The fall of Bijnagar 
therefore is mentioned as a calamity to the Portuguese, but it is 
not stated why no effort was made to save tho kingdom. 

The exports of Chaul were indigo, opium, cotton, silk of every 
sort, with great store of iron and corn; and the imports carno from 
Mecca and China as well as from Europe. 7 Ships laden with fine 
stuffs used to come to Goa from Sindh. 8 But with tho seventeenth 
century the European rivals of the Portuguese began to trouble 
them as well as the Malabar and Arab pirates. In 1615 the chief 
points in the treaty made between the Emperor Jahdngir and the 
Portuguese expressed their mutual enmity to tho English and Dutch 
and tho necessity of destroying the Malabar pirates.® The entry 

1 Macpherson, 26,30, 32. * Linschotten, 78, 

8 In Chiverius’s Geography published at Amsterdam in 1697 there is no mention 
of the Dutch on the west coast of India, nor iB Vengurla marked on the map. The 
name of the district is given in the map as ‘ C'uncam,' and in a note it ia called 
* Decan sive cunoang ', Decan being also given as a city, 

• Linschotten, 62, 66. 6 Micklo, cxc. ; Macpherson, 32. 

• DeOoutto, IX. 93. 7 Ceesar Frederic in Hakluyt, II. 3$4 

• DeCoutto, XIV. 59, * O Chromate, III. 269. 
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of other Europeans into the Indian seas was looked on as so muoh 
of a calamity that De la Vallo 1 calls it one of the Bigns of the 
decay of the Portuguese that English and Dutch ships frequent 
the ports of Dabhol Chaul and Basseiu without hindrance and 
without acknowledging the Portuguese supremacy, though the 
latter still prevented native vessels from sailing in these seas with* 
out their permission. 3 So late as 1624 no one could go to Europe 
by way of Persia and Turkey without obtaining leave from the 
authorities of Goa. 1 

Tho Dutch found it easier to conquer the Portuguese on the 
Malab&r coast than to make new settlements for themselves, and 
they were everywhere assisted by the hatred which the natives now 
had for the Portuguese. The Dutch blockaded Goa from 1639 to 
1642, and in the last-mentioned year took some ships trying to 
enter the port.® A cessation of arms for ten years had been con* 
eluded in Europe between the Portuguese and Dutch in 1641, and 
this extended to Asia in the following year, but in 1649 the war was 
again going on. The Dutch had built a fortified factory at 
Yengurla previous to 1641 * But it does not appear that they 
ever cared much about establishing themselves in the Konkan, as 
at that time they refused an invitation from the king of Bij&pur 
to winter their ships in iMbhol, Ortzery (A'ehra ?), or other of his 
harbours. 8 They were however for many years tho strongest of 
tho European powers in the East, and in 1660 their fleet was again 
blockading the harbour of Goa, but could not get close enough to 
take it. 6 In 1661 when Bombay was ceded to England the object 
was said to be that King Charles might be “ better able to assist and 
protect the subjects of the King of Portugal in those parts from 
the power and invasion of the States of the United Provinces.” 6 
But it does not appear that any thing was ever done to carry this 
into effect, probably because when the English troops camo to taka 
possession, a dispute arose as to whether Salsette was or was not 
included in the cession. 7 This so-called claim of the English may 


* De la Valle, Til. 402, 408. 5 Geraelli in Churchill, IV. 208. 

* Mickle, cciii. ; Balda;us in Churchill, III, 540, 548. 4 Stavorinus, III. 107. 

8 Nieuhoff in Knox, II. 452 ; Hamilton in Pinkerton, .VIII. 356. At that time the 
following description is given of an event at Vengurla in which the Dutch took 
part : “ The Bantam yaohts were waiting to transport the Queen of Golkonda from 
Vengurla to Mokha on her way to the tomb of Muhammad. Her guards who had 
conducted her eighty leagues were 4000 cavalry with Jong coats of mail, the shoulders 
whereof were embroidered with serpents’ heads like tho ancient Romans, they had 
bright polished helmets, were armed with bows and arrows, wore long beards, and 
were mounted on very fine Persian horses. On each side of every man of quality 
who attended her was a footman holding the bridle : the queen and all her ladies 
were carried in close litters concealed from public view, and they were preceded 
by several camels covered with rich furniture, on one whereof was mounted a kettle 
drummer, who performed with great dexterity. Tho Commodore and the Director 
of the Dutch East India Company met her two leagues from the town, in which 
While she stayed she dictated to her Secretaries in several different language#. 
There was a magnificent tent erected for her on the sea-shore, the passage from 
whence to the shallop which was to carry her on board the yacht was covered with 
calico." Nieuhoff in Knox, II. 452. Vengurla is described as a large village on the 
sea-shore where most ships for Persia are obliged to touch for wood and water. Thi# 
isto be understood of Dutch ships. * Bom. Gov, Records, X, 347. 1 Mill, I. 99. 
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Section V. have influenced them as long as the Portuguese were in possession, 
for as early as 168(3 the conquest of S&lsette was proposed on a 
"Portuguese sufficient force coming from England, and the same course was 
flystem. suggested from home, and apparently only abandoned from doubts 
as to the complications that might ensue. 1 It must be evident 
that after the European trade with India had been turned into the 
route of the Cape of Good Hope the Malabar ports were of far 
greater value than those of the Konkan or Gujarat, which had 
their day when the line of traffic was by the Persian gulf and the 
Red Sea. The capture of Ormuz by the English in 1622 and of 
Cochin by the Dutch in 1663 deprived the Portuguese of commercial 
superiority and prestige on both rout.os, and in 1664 when peace 
was concluded the claim of the Portuguese to the monopoly of the 
trade was finally abandoned. 2 The Dntch gradually succumbed to 
the English, and never made any other settlement in the Konkan 
than Vengurla, though they are said in the eighteenth century to 
have greatly wished to establish a factory at Bassein. 8 

One cause of the decline of the Portuguese power remains to be 
mentioned, the indifference of the kings of Portugal, and the 
small value thoy set on their Eastern possessions. This was due 
partly to their thinking ao much moro of their Brazilian colonies 
and partly to tho Indian settlements being so expensive. Their 
disregard of this country was particularly great during the subjec* 
tion of Portugal to Spain,* when the Court of Madrid ordered that 
to meet the expenses of Government all employments and offices in 
India should be sold publicly to the highest bidder. On the 
restoration of tho national dynasty of Portugal in 1640 more interest 
began to be shown in the Indian colonics, 6 but the Dutch were by 
this time too strong to bo opposed, and tho English after the civil 
War soon became so. By the end of the century India was again 
neglected, and so remained till the catastrophe of 1739. 

This sketch of the Portuguese Government of tho Konkan has 
rather exceeded the proper limits, but the subject is an interesting 
one, and no connected account of it can be got from books 
readily obtainable. It only remains to add thnt the Portuguese 
during the period of their supremacy and for many years afterwards 
lived in India with considerable magnificence. Fryer speaks of the 
“stately aldeas and dwellings on both sides of the Thdna creek, 
and the delicato country mansions of the Fidalgos who all over the 
island live like petty monarchs.” The mansion of John de Mello, 
three miles from Thana, was “ curiously built with a terraced 
descent and walks and gardens extending half a mile down to a 
stately banqueting house over the water with stone steps for 
landing ." And a mile further stood “ Grebondel, a large neat built 
town of Martin Alfonso's, with his house fort and church of as 
Stately architecture as India can afEord, he being the richest Don on 

1 Bruce, II. 577, 626, 035. 9 Hough, II. 381, » Stavorinu*, III, 107. 

4 Gemelli iu Churchill, IV. 208 ; Mickle, cxr. 

* Mickle, ceix. coxii, j Macpheraoo, 35, 37, 
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this side Goa.” The Fiilalgos at Bassein had “ stately dwellings 
graced with covered balconies and large windows two stories high 
with panes of oyster shell or latticed.” 1 Gemelli speaks of the 
pleasure-houses of the Portuguese gentry near Bassein in the same 
way. a Of these lordly mansions there is now nothing to be seen but 
a few ruined walls, though foundations may here and there be 
traced of sufficient extent to prove the truth of these accounts. 

The chief remains of the Portuguese are at Bassein and lower 
Chaul, now known by its old Hindu name of Revdanda. These 
are large walled towns, but the fortifications generally have little 
appearance of strength. At Bassein the line of the streets can be 
traced, and many lofty buildings, principally churches, remain. These 
are “ of considerable size but mean architecture, though they are 
striking from the lofty proportions usual in Roman Catholic places 
of worship, aud from the singularity of Christian and European 
ruins in India.” 5 There is now a high road through the middle 
of the city which prevents it from being utterly desolate; on the 
north side there is a large space without any ruins, owing no doubt 
to the plague which towards the end of the seventeenth century is 
said to have unpeopled one-third of the city on that side. 2 The 
ruins of Revdanda aro similar but on a smaller scale, and from the 
space within the walls being entirely occupied by cocoanut gardens 
they can be seen less favourably than the Bassein ruins. The main 
walls aro nearly entire, those on the north side being far the 
strongest, and having been protected, in its whole length apparently, 
by an outwork which has now mostly fallen into the sea. The 
present main entrance facing nearly south and with the citadel just 
inside it is probably the original ontrance* 

All over Sdlsette and in the neighbourhood of Bassein are parish 
churches still in use; but though some of theso, for instance those 
of Thdua and Remedi near Bassein (originally Nossa Senhora dos 
Remedios),* aro largo aud respectable, and appear to be in the 
same state as when first built, there is nothing very striking in any 
of them. Deserted churches and convents more or less ruined are 
found at many places, especially in Salsette. The ruins at Marol 
have beon already mentioned. 6 At M&ndvi on the Vaitarna there 
is a picturesque ruin of a conventual building, and at Yerangal, ten 
miles north of Baudra, a large church stands in a very pretty little 
bay close to the sea but distant from anything like a town. This 
is dedicated to St. Bonaventura, and is still used on the feast of the 
Epiphany. The outline of the church at Kelva-MaMm is now barely 
traceable, but the buildings there were certainly of considerable size. 
These convents were very frequently either themselves fortified as 
that at Yerangal or built close to a fort: thus the College at Bandra 
had '‘seven guns mounted in front of it and a good store of small 


1 Fiyer, 74 - 75 ; Churchill, IV. 190. 3 Gemelli in Churchill, IV. 190. 

3 Heber, II. 130. 

4 Detailed descriptions of the ruins of Bassein and Chaul with many particulars 
as to their history will be found in Dr. DaCunha’s Chaul and Bassein. 

* DeBarros, VII. 244, • Section II. near the end. 
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Section V. arms/’ 1 and took toll from all vessels going up the creek. 2 The 

greatest in extent of these ecclesiastical ruins is at Mandapeshvar 

Portuguese or Mont Pezier already described, and this part of S&lsette must 

System. have been a favourite one, as within a mile of this there were the 

two large churches of Miigathan and Poisar standing within a 
etone’s throw of each other, and within four miles on the other side 
is Ghodbandar. The buildings at this delightful place included 
a fort, a monastery, and a large church. The latter, dedicated to 
St. John, 3 is the present bungalow, but many of its features make 
it appear to have been originally a Musalman rather than a Christian 
building. 

There are two forts which show that the Portuguese were scarcely 
inferior in the art of fort-building to the Mar^thds. One of these 
is Thana, the size and strength of which can still be seen after all 
the alterations it has undergone, and which seems to owe nothing 
to the MaiAthas. The other is tho fort of Korlai opposite to Chaul, 
which is perhaps the most interesting of any Portuguese building 
remaining in the Koukan. Tho plan, however, which is very strik¬ 
ing and unlike anything else in the district, is Musalindn* the 
Portuguese having destroyed tho first fortress and afterwards 
rebuilt it on the same plan. It stands on a very narrow ridge 
which stretches far across the mouth of the river, and which is 
completely surrounded by a strong wall. Inside this are two 
walls crossing the ridge at the top, and as each was strongly pro¬ 
tected by towers and bastions there were virtually three fortresses. 
On the north side the hill slopes gently down to the water’s edge, 
and this slope, being enclosed liko the rest of the hill by the fortified 
wall, formed a broad way, which also was crossed by walls and 
bastions and ended at the bottom in a wide level space. Here 
apparently were tho quarters of the garrisou and a strong battery 
commanding tho entrance of the river. On the most prominent point 
of this stood a large cross, and the bastions and gateways all over 
the fort were dedicated to saints whose names are engraved on 
them. 

There were numbers of other forts all along the coast, of which 
T&rapur and Ddhanu appear to have been the chief. Others may be 
traced which were little more than fortified outposts. At the time 
of the expulsion of the Portuguese, Bandra and Vcsdva (probably 
Madh) were the most important forts in S&lsette after Thana. 8 
Scarcely anything remains of the fortifications at B&ndra, and 
Ves&va appears to have been so rebuilt and enlarged by the 
Mar&thds that it is difficult to trace the Portuguese work. Finally 
there are a number of round watch-towers on promontories and 
rocky islands, the use of which is said to have been to give notice of 
the approach of Arab pirates. The most southerly of these which 
is on a small rocky island with four palmyra trees towering above 
it, is visible from Malab&r Hill on a clear day. 


1 Fryer, 70. 1 0 Chronista, II, 71. 3 Macleod’s Manuscript Account of S&lsette, 

4 DeCoutto, XIII, 165, 1 Grant Duff, 242. 
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SffIVA'JI. 

1648 to 1680. 

The state of tlie powers who ruled the Konkan in the middle of 
the seventeenth coutury maybe thus described. The Portuguese had 
lost their prestige, and could scarcely hope ever to regain it. The 
Bijfipur kings had seen and profited by the fall of their ancient 
rivals of Ahmadnagar, but had now begun to feel the power of the 
Emperors of Delhi. In tho north the Jawhar state and in the south 
the Marathfis of S&vantvftdi had become stronger through the 
weakness of the greater powers, and there were no doubt other and 
less important Hindu chiefs who still exercisod local authority. It 
was under these circumstances that the founder of the Maratha 
empire arose. Under him tho Konkan attained its greatost importance 
and we have in his time more historical mention of tho province than 
at any other, for, though not a Koukani himself, he soon found that 
the wild and strong country just above and below the Gh&ts was 
the best field for his operations. 

In Section III. mention has been made of the raids of Shfihji 
Bhonsla in the Konkan and of Shiv&ji his famous son. It was in 
1648, when he was little more than twenty, that Shivaji extended his 
operations to the Konkan. 1 He at first avoided those parts which were 
in the possession of the Moghuls, but as the whole of the Konkan 
south of Kalyan was at this time subject to Bijdpur there was 
abundant room for his energy. And he began operations in that 
part which having until a few years before belonged to Ahmadnagar 
and having then for some years been overrun by his father 3 was 
probably held less firmly than the rest of the Bijfipur possessions. 
At the very beginning he appears to have surprised Raii-i, which was 
afterwards his capital under the name of Rdygad, and after plunder¬ 
ing other towns he got possession of Kalyan, and immediately began 
to arrange for the revenue management of the province as if he 
meant to keep it. The first forts in the Konkan which he built were 
Birvddi and Lingaua, both near Rdygad. He seems to have kept 
possession of what he had gained by playing off the Moghals 
against Bijapur, and he lived for four or five years in comparative 
quiet, spending much of his time at MaMd. In 1656 he built the 
fort of Rratapgad and thus by gaining command of the pass leading 
from the Dakhan to Mahdd he secured to himself the means of 
safely retreating to the Konkan whenever he might find the Dakhan 
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too hot to hold him. In 1658 he got permission from Aurangzeb 
to take possession of the whole Koukan, and the first use he made 
of this was to occupy some of the neglected strongholds of the 
coast, and to invade the Sidi’s districts. 1 But now as afterwards 
the conquest of the Sidi was too great a task for his power. The 
SAvants were of the Bhonsla family as Shivaji was, and were 
anciently known as the Sardesais of KudAl, under which title they 
entered into engagements and treaties with the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment as late as 1838. 1 At this time they made a temporary alliance 
with ShivAji, but soon afterwards returned to their fealty to 
Bijapur. 3 

In 1660, after the murder of Afztil Khan, ShivAji carried the war 
into the oldest of the Bijapur possessions by plundering RAjApur 
and burning DAbliol; and the three powers of the Southern 
Konkan—Bijdpur, the Sidi, and the SAvants—then united against 
the invader. Early in the following year, 1661, ShivAji again 
plundered Rajapur and captured Danda-RAjapur, though neither 
now or at any subsequent period did he Bucceed against Janjira. 
He was however to a great extent successful during this campaign 
and the SAvants having submitted to him, 3 that part of tho Konkan 
Bouth of Salshi Mahal (that is the whole of the present Malvan 
sub-division and a part of the VAdi districts) was left under their 
exclusive management, and tho revenue system there remained 
unchanged. 8 At this time ShivAji caused a survey to be made of 
the coast, and having fixed on Malvan as the best protection for his 
vessels and the likeliest place for a stronghold, he built forts there, 
rebuilt and strengthened Snvarndurg, Ratnagiri, Jaygad, Anjanvel, 
Vijaydurg, and Kolaba, and prepared vessels at all those places. 
But in the meantime the Moghals had taken KalyAn, and Shivaji did 
not then find it convenient to oppose them or to attempt to retake 
it. His position in tho Southern Koukan was now however very 
strong, and he removed his capital to RAiri, henceforward to be 
called RAygad, and for somo years after this bestowed much labour 
both on the fortifications and the public buildings of that mountain, 
which Grant Duff calls the Gibraltar of the East. 4 

In 1663 little was doue in the Koukan till late in the year, when 
ShivAji collected a force near Kalyan and another near DAnda- 
RajApur. 6 Four thousand horse from Kalyan marched secretly 
to Surat, and after plundering it brought the booty to RAygad. 7 
In the following year, 1664, the BijApur troops made a strong 
attempt to recover the southern part of the Konkan, but Shivaji 
came upon them suddenly, and completely defeated them. He burnt 
Vengurla which he believed to be hostile to him, and then collecting 
a fleet at MAlvan made a plundering expedition as far as Barcelor. 
This was remarkable as the only maritime expedition in which 


1 Aitchison’g Treaties, VI. 119. • Grant Duff, 50, 65, 68, 74, 75. 

3 Grant Duff, 80, 83, 84. 4 Jervis, 101. 6 Grant Duff, 85, 86 ; Hutchinson, 155. 

4 Grant Duff, 89, Ortne says the two camps were at Ch&ul and Bassein, Frag¬ 
ments, 12, 7 Orme's Fragments, 12; Grant Duff, 89. 
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ShivAji himself took part, and perhaps the adverse winds which 
delayed him on his return, as they usually do all voyagers up the 
coast during the latter part of the cold weather, had something to 
do with his not repeating the experience. Immediately after his 
return to RAygad a most formidable Moghal force attacked his 
possessions in theUakhan, and ShivAji, having resolved to yield, left 
RAygad and went up the Ghats. There he gave up all the forts and 
territory he had taken from the Moghals, but some were returnod 
to him, and his possession of the South Konkan was not interfered 
with. He did not return to Raygad till December 1666, having 
in the interval been to and escaped from Delhi. 1 During his absence, 
AnnAji Dattu, who was deshpilndya of Sangameshvar, had charge 
of the DAbhol aubha, Moro Pingla the Peshwa of Rajpuri and 
RAygad, and A'baji Sondev of the Kalyan province. 2 On his return 
Shivaji immediately recommenced hostilities against the Moghals, 
who were once more and very speedily driven out of the groater 
part of the province of KalyAn, the forts being occupied and repaired 
by Shivaji’a troops. In 1668 he attempted to complete his power 
in the Southern Konkan by the conquest of Goa and Janjira, but 
was unsuccessful in both attempts. 1 Soon afterwards he visited 
MAlvan, and built the Sarjokot fort commanding a river two miles 
north of Malvan, which was then navigable for some distance. 3 

The Moghals had continued to hold the ports of MAhuli and 
Karnala, two of the most famous in the Konkan; but in 1670 
when after nearly three years’ truce open hostilities again broke 
out, these two forts were besieged, and the latter taken without 
much trouble. At MAhuli however Moro Pant was at first 
repulsed with a loss, it is said, of a thousand men, but after a 
second repulse and a siege of two months the place surrendered, and 
the whole province of Kalyan was taken before the rains. 4 During 
this time proceedings were going on in the Konkan with a view 
to the capture of Janjira. The historian KhAfi KhAn was then in 
that district and has given a long account of what took place, but it 
need only hero be said that Shivaji was himself present in this year, 
and that Fateh KhAn tho Sidi who was in the BijApur interest, 
abandoned DAnda-RAjApur and took refuge in Janjira, and was 
willing to surrender even that. But three of the other Sidis 
prevented this, and having deposed Fateh KhAn put themselves 
and the state under the protection of the Moghals. Khan JabAn 
the Imperial general sent ships to assist them, and during this 
year and the next there were frequent naval fights between these 
and Shivaji’s fleet, in which the Moghals and Abyssinians were 
often victorious. 6 At tho end of 1670 ShivAji sent a large fleet up 
the coast, of which the Portuguese captured twelve vessels and took 
them into Bassein. The MarAtha fleet, however, took a large For- 
tuguese ship and brought her in triumph to Dabhol. 6 The Sidis 
were now as anxious to take DAnda-RajApur as ShivAji was to get 


1 Grant Duff, 90, 94, 97. 3 Jervis, 92. 3 Hutchinson, 156. 

4 Grant Duff, 110. s Sir H. Elliot, VII, 289. e Grant Duff, 111. 
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Jaujira, and on one occasion, apparently the Holi of 1072, took 
advantage of Shivaji’s absence to land and destroy the fortifications. 
At the same time the Sidi took several forts in the neighbourhood, 
one of which held out for a week, after which it surrendered on the 
promise of quarter. But when seven hundred people had come out the 
Sidi put the men to death, made slaves of the children and pretty 
women, and released only the old and ugly. For these services he wn3 
well rewardod by the Emperor. 1 While this was going on Shivaji 
twice brought troops down from Raygad to retaliate, and sent a force 
under Moro Pandit to burn the Moghal ships at Surat, but in this 
he did not succeed.' 2 He however took possession of various places 
(in the Bassein and Dahanu sub-divisions apparently) which had 
hitherto belonged to Koli R&jas. He made an attempt on the fort 
at Ghodbandar, then with the rest of S&lsette belonging to the 
Portuguese, but was repulsed. 3 Jn November 1G72 he marched from 
Raygad with ten thousand men, levied a large contribution from the 
Dakhau, and returned to RAygad without interruption. 4 

In 1673 the Sidi’s fleet blockaded the Karanja river, and built a 
small fort to command its mouth. 6 In October the troops from the 
Sidi’s and tho Moghal’s ships landed in tho N&gothna river, laid 
the villages waste with great cruelty, and carried away many of the 
inhabitants as slaves, but troops arrived unexpectedly from Raygad 
and inflicted a defeat on the Sidi. 11 Shiv&ji in April 1674 returned 
to R&ygad, and in June was crowned there with great pomp. 7 After 
the rains Moro Pandit came down to Kalyan with 10,000 men, and 
sent to Bassoin to demand chaut.h from the Portuguese. At the 
same time a fleet from Muskat appeared before Bassein and landed 
600 Arabs, who plundered villages and churches and behaved with 
great cruelty, the garrison of Bassein not attempting to molest 
them. At the end of the year Shivaji with reinforcements having 
joined Moro Pant, the whole army marched up the Ghats towards 
Junnar, but after ravaging the country they returned to Raygad in 
February 1675. 8 

The siege of Janjira was continued as it had been every year since 
1661,® and an expedition at the same time went against Phonda on 
the Goa frontier, and on his way there Sbivhji visited R&j&pur, 
where he kopt great quantities of warlike stores. After the rains 
of 1675 a large Moghal fleet came from Surat to Bombay and pro¬ 
ceeded down the coast as far as Vengurla, which they burnt. By 
this time Shivaji’s fleet, now increased to fifty-seven sail, was con¬ 
sidered fit to meet the Moghal’s, and it put to sea from Vijaydurg 
and Rajapur, but did not fall in with the enemy, A Moghal force 
at the same time came down to Kalyfin, and threatened the districts 
south of Bombay, but soon after returned above the Ghats. On 
this Shiv&ji’s troops returned to Kalyan, and began to build a fort 


1 There is some confusion in KhAfi Khan as to the exact year in which some of 
these occurrences took place. 

5 Orme, 28. 3 Grant Duff, 113. 4 Orme, 30. 5 Bruce, II. 340. 

* Orme 38 - 39. Grant Duff, 117; Orme, 40 ; Fryer, 77. 8 Orme, 38, 45, 46. 

9 Orme says since 1665, Fragments, 24. 
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.near SAyvan on the Vail.arna river, within the territory of the 
Portuguese, who of course resented the encroachment, but ineffectu¬ 
ally. 1 From the end of 1675 to July 1676 Shivaji was at Satara or 
Raygad, 2 and this is stated to have been the longest rest of his life. 
He then made a rapid excursion to the Dakhan and returned with 
his plunder to RAygad in September, but immediately afterwards 
set off with a still larger force on his expedition to the KarnAtak. 
From this ho did not return to the Konkan till April 1678, 3 and in 
the meantime Annaji Datta, the Pant Sachiv, was left in charge of 
the Konkan from KalyAn to Phouda, 4 * and he, besides appointing 
officers to every district, is said to have made a survey and 
assessment of the land on fair and equitable principles, 6 

The usual operations on the coast were continued notwithstanding 
Shivaji’s absence. Moro Pant took 10,000 men against Janjira in 
August, and in October Sidi Sambhal set out on a cruise of retaliation. 
He burnt JaytApur at tbo mouth of the RajApur river in December 
1676, but Raj&pur itself was too well defended to be attacked, 
and in the meantime Moro Pant’s attack on Janjira had been beaten 
off. In the following season, 1677-78, the Sidi’s fleet plundered on 
the coast as usual, and finding little other pillage carried off numbers 
of the inhabitants as slaves. In revenge for this ShivAji on his 
return to the Konkan sent down ships and men in July 1678. to 
Panvel in order to burn the MusalmAn fleets thon in Bombay 
harbour, but not being able to get boats to cross they went up to 
KalyAn with tho intention of passing by ThAna into Bombay. This 
alarmed all parties, and the Portuguese Governor of the Bassein 
district anchored forty armed boats off Thana, which prevented any 
attempt being made there. The MarAtbAs thus baffled burnt somo 
Portuguese villages, but were soon recalled to RAygad. This 
complication was followed by a rupture between ShivAji's subheddr 
of (.’haul and the Bombay Government, for the sabhedar seized 
thirty Bombay boats in the Panvel and Nagothna rivers, most of 
which were retaken by some Europeans from Bombay. Sbivaji 
however did not find it convenient to support his officer. While 
this had been going on, an attack on a larger scale than usual had 
been in progress at Janjira, but with the usual want of success. 6 

Early in 1679 SambhAji deserted his father’s cause and leaving 
RAygad joined Suit An Mauzitn, Aurungzeb’s son, at Aurangabad. 7 
In return Shivaji ravaged the Musalman territories up to near 
Surat. He also in tho middle of the rains took possession of 
KhAnderi or Kennery, which until now had been uninhabited, and 


1 Orme, 51, 54. 8 Grant Duff (page 120) says SAtdra ; Orme (page 58) BAygad. 

• Orme, 60, 69. 4 Grant Duff, 123. 

4 Jervia, 93. Jervia atatea (page 68) that DAdAji Konddov’a aaseaament had extended 

very partially through the LMbhol subhedari. Thia is not conaiatent with Grant 
Duff’s account of DAdAji’s government, which does not scorn to have extended into 

the Konkan at all, nor does iShAhji at that time appear to have had any possessions 

In the Konkan, Grant Duff, 56-57. 8 Orme, 64, 70 - 72 ; Grant Duff, 128. 

7 Grant Duff (page 130) says it was the commander-in-chief Dilhvar KhAn to whom 

SambhAji deserted. The difference is not material. 
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Section VI. fortified it, on which both the English and the Portuguese claimed 

Shivaji. the island. 1 On October 15 Daulat Khdn, Shivaji's Musalm&n 

admiral, brought his fleet to engage the English vessels which 
were watching Khdndcri. Tho Revenge a sixteen-gun frigate, 
beat them off siuglehanded, and they sailed off to the Ndgothna 
liver. Boats and troops however managed to get over to Khanderi 
a few at a time, notwithstanding the watch kept by the English 
vessels, and 5000 of Shivaji’s troops came down to Kalydu to be 
ready to take advantage of any opening. The Sidi was now in 
open alliance with the English, as he had been in reality though in 
rather an arrogant way for several years : but after working with 
them for some time in the blockade of Khduderi he in January 
1680 suddenly and secretly took possession of the neighbouring 
island of Underi or Hennery and began to fortify it, a proceeding 
which was scarcely more agreeable to his allies than to his enemies. 
Two engagements between the Sidi and Daulat Khan’s ships 
followed, in the last of which the Mar&thds lost 500 men, and were 
so much damaged that they sailed away to Rdjdpur to refit. Tho 
Sidi then sailed up tho Panvel river, and burnt and pillaged 
without mercy. The English however now made a treaty with 
Shivaji, and being heartily tired of the Sidi’s alliance, agreed to 
exclude him from Bombay harbour for the future. 2 This, as far as 
this district is concerned, may be considered the last event of 
ShivAji’s life. After returning from an expedition into tho Dakhan 
he died at Rdygad on April 5, 1680. 3 

It cannot of course be supposed that the general condition of the 
Konkan during the reign of Shivdji was prosperous according to 
our present understanding of the word. Fryer* speaks of both 
Kalyan and Chaul as utterly ruined in 1672, the Moghals having 
been expolled from both at the time of his visit. Dabhol had been 
burnt so often since 1508 that but little could have been left in 
Shivdjv’s time, and it is then described as much ruined by the wars 
and decrease in trade. 8 A curious proof of its desolation is that, a 
few years after this, this once great city was granted to the Shirkd 
family. 8 There would thus remain of the old marts of the Konkan 
only Bassein in the north, and this, as has been shown was gradually 
declining, and Rdjapur in the south, which Baldams 7 calls one of 
the cities of note of the Bijdpur kingdom, and which alone of the 
older towns had prospered under Shivdji. On the other hand Mahad 
had no doubt increased and flourished from its neighbourhood to 
R&ygad, and Rdygad itself was of course a small centre of prosperity. 
At the same time it is clear from what bas gone before, that the 
great ravages of war had fallen on the district between Kalydn and 
Rdygad. The coast of the Northern Konkan had felt them but 
little; but on the other hand the Portuguese could no longer 
pretend to be a match for the Arab pirates. 


1 Orme, 78; Bruce, II. 442. 3 Orme, 80-88. ! Orme, 90 ; Grant Duff, 133. 

4 Travel*, 124. 6 Ogilby, Vyl. 5 ; Sir Thoma* Herbert, 349 ; Mandelalo, 75. 

* Grant Duff, 17. 7 Churchill, III, 541. 
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In the Southern Konkan, except on the coast where alone Shivtfji 
was much opposed, there was perhaps not much to complain of. 
His revenue system was a great improvement on any that had been 
previously known in the Konkan, the cultivators were protected, 
and all classes of the population, except perhaps the ontcastes, 
had the opportunity of entering and rising in the military service. 
The Hetkavis 1 (Mai-6thris from Milvan) had very early been 
among Shivhji’s favourite troops, and the Marfithds all along the 
Gh6ts, or Mdvalis as they were then called, have always been 
inclined to military service. Besides this, the establishment of the 
Gadkaris, s or sepoys holding land round the forts on condition of 
serving in thorn when necessary, must have provided for a 
considerable proportion of the population in a district where forts 
were so numerous. And the mere re-building of the great forts 
on the coast must have given subsistence at least to great 
numbers and for many years. Shivaji’s sysfem of government and 
revenue administration is described at length by Grant Duff, 8 and 
must have been more systematic than any thing that the Konkan 
had known previously. The Musalmdn historian Khdfi Kb£n, 
who, as already mentioned, spent some time in the Konkan, abuses 
Sbivdji as an infidel and a rebel, and is particularly proud of a 
chronogram which he made on the date of his death, “ Kdfir 
bajahaunain raft," that is “ the infidel goes to hell.” But he says 
in favour that ho always strove to maintain the honour of the people 
in his territories : he persevered in rebellion, in plundering caravans, 
and in troubling mankind, but entirely abstained from other 
disgraceful acts, and was particularly careful as to tbo honour of the 
women who fell into his hands, and would not allow any dishonour 
to be done to mosques or to the Konfn. In short this historian 
dignifies hitn with the title of a wise man. 4. It is necessary to 
remember the cruelties and hardships which the Portuguese in the 
name of religion and civilization had inflicted on tho inhabitants of 
the Konkan, and the atrocities of the Musalmdns during their wars 
with Shivdji, and in particular the death which Aurungzeb himself 
inflicted on Shivaji’s son and successor. In view of these things we 
certainly cannot, say that Shiv6ji, barbarian as bo was in many 
respects and without preteuce to culture of any sort, was the inferior 
of those of his contemporaries either Christian or Musalman, with 
whom he was brought in contact on this coast. And altogether it 
is possible to believe that notwithstanding "the clamour of continual 
war,” the greater part of the Koukan in his time enjoyed' more 
prosperity than at most periods of its history. 

The great forts, both on the coast of the Southern Konkan and 
inland, are so entirely associated with Shivfiji that this seems the 
most fitting place to describe them. There is scarcoly an instance 
of one of these standing on level and open ground: they are all 
built on some natural post of advantage. If on the coast, on a cliff 


Seotion VI. 
Shivaji. 


1 Htt or hed, said to be originally a Gujarati word} is very commonly used in tbe 
Southern Konkan to sigulfy ‘ down tho coaat.” 

* Giant Duff, 100, 103. * History, 104 to 100. 4 Sir H. Elliot, VII. 260,305, 341. 
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or a spit of laud more than half surrounded by the sea; if in the 
low country, on some steep hill commanding a river or a pass; if on 
the GhAts, on some projecting spur or rock, or above a great 
natural scarp. The construction of all is on the same principle, 
the whole top of the hill or the end of the promontory is surrounded 
by a wall relieved by numerous bastions. If there is any slope or 
place likely to invite approach, an outwork is projected and con¬ 
nected with the main fort by a passage between a double wall. 
There is seldom more than one entrance to the fort, and this is 
generally the strongest part and the most noticeable. The outer 
gateway is thrown forward and protected by a bastion on each 
side and often by a tower above; entering this a*narrow passage 
winding between two high walls lewis to the inner gate, which is in 
the face of the main wall, and defended by bastions which command 
the approach. This arrangement in a time when guns could not 
compete with stone walls rendered the approach to the gates very 
hazardous. Inside the main wall there was generally an inner fortress 
or citadel, and surrounding this were the various buildings required 
for the accommodation of the troops, and also magazines tanks and 
wells. In many of the greater forts living houses for the command¬ 
ant or massive round towers were built upon the wall of the main 
works on the least accessible side. The larger forts had generally 
a town or petha clustered about the base of the hill on which the 
fort stood. Finally may be mentioned, as one of the invariable 
features of Shivdji’s forts, a small shrine with an image of Hanuman 
the monkey god, standing just inside the main gate. 

This general plan was of course subject to many modifications, 
duo to the greater or less size of the site and also to the considera¬ 
tion of the fort being required only as a place of arms or also as the 
residence of a chief. The greatest forts answered both purposes, and 
perhaps Vijaydurg 

“ Broad, massive, high, and stretching far, 

And held impregnable in war” 

is the most perfect example of a great coast fortress, which was also 
as much of a palace as the MarAtlm chiefs allowed themselves. This 
stands on a spit of land projecting into the broad estuary of a noble 
river, and communication with the continent was cut off by a ditch 
which extended across the spit. The outer walls are washed by the 
sea round the greatest part of their extent, and wherever that is not 
the case out-works are thrown forward down to the shore. The 
citadel is of great size, and the walls both of it and of the main 
works are immensely massive and lofty, and thus looking up from 
the landing place a triple line of most formidable defences is seen. 
On one side a great round tower and other buildings rise from the 
highest part of the main wall, and from these the view is lovely 
and varied. In front the open sea, on one side the broad estuary, 
and on the other one of those little coves of white sand bounded by 
black rocky promontories which are so common through the 
Southern Konkan. Behind the river stretches away to the blue 
line of the distant GMts. 
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The island forts or Janjiras deserve separate notice. SuVarndurg 
(the fort of gold) is perhaps the most striking,as the walls remarkable 
for their loftiness seem to rise straight out of the sea, and are now 
so well covered with trees and shrubs as to bo very picturesque. 
But the forts of Malvan are in other respects more interesting. 
They consist of a fort on the mainland and two fortified islands about 
a quarter of a mile from the shore lying in a bay which is so 
studded with rocks and reefs that at low water it looks as if 
nothing larger than a rowing boat could enter. The largest of 
these islands, Sindhudurg (the ocean fort), is of considerable extent, 
but being no more than a sand-bank and the walls neithor massive 
nor very lofty, it is not so striking as Su varndurg. The fort seems to 
have been very full of buildings, and though there is no record of 
Shivdji ever having spent any long time there, it is impossible to resist 
the belief that ho meant it, partly at least, as a place of refuge in case 
he should ever be too hard pressed to be safe on the mainland. 1 He 
is said to have worked at tho walls of this fort himself, and what is 
called a print of his hand and foot in the stone is shown and rever¬ 
enced. He himself is enshrined in a temple as a deity or an avatar 
according to tho taste of the worshipper, and the idol which 
represonts him has a silver mask for common use and a gold one for 
festivals, both bearing tho semblance of an ordinary Mar&tha face. 
The second island is called Padmagad, and is said to have contained 
Shiv&ji’s ship-building establishments. This is now the most pleas¬ 
ing point in the scene, being half reef and half sand-bank and adorned 
with ruins and cocoanut trees just sufficient to make it picturesque. 

The only entrance to the bay at Mdlvan is by a narrow channel 
through the rocks, and the passage from the land to the island is 
equally intricate. From tho landing place the approach to the fort 
is even narrower than usual, and altogether the choice of this place 
in preference to the many good bay3 and harbours all about 
seems to prove that a convenient naval station was not tho chief 
object. But it would seem that Shiv&ji’s idea of a good harbour 
was a place that could not easily be got into, for Kol&ba, which Grant 
Duff says was his naval head-quarters previous to his fixing on 
M&lvan, is nearly as much hemmed in by rocks and reefs as the 
latter, and much more so than any other port south of Bombay.. 
And when it is considered that he might have chosen Vijaydurg 
with its noble river, easy entrance and safe anchorage, or Jaygad 
being similar in position and but little inferior in advantages, or 
Devgad with a narrow but safe channel opening into a large and 
perfectly land-locked harbour with deeper water than any of 
Shivflji’s ships could ever have required, the preference shown to 
Mftlvan and Kol&ba seems only to be explained as above. 

Of the inland fortresses it seems unnecessary to give any parti¬ 
cular description, since though many of these, as Kdygad and 
Vishalgad, are both grand and celebrated, they do not differ much 
from hill-forts in the Dukhan and other parts of the country. 
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* This is hinted at by Hutchinson, but the write* hss seen it nowhere else mentioned 1 * 
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Section VII. 


Tbs 

Marathas, 

1680-1739. 


Oif the death of ShivAji there was for some months every prospect 
of a war between the adherents of his two sons. RajarAm, the 
younger, was at RAygad, and the army there and in the neighbour¬ 
hood was greatly strengthened in his interest. Sambhaji was at 
PanhAla, and the conspiracy against him at first seemed formidable 
and Phond SAvant took the opportunity of recovering the territory 
south of the Karlai river. But by the end of June the opposition 
had lost all its strength, and Sambhaji escorted by 5000 horso entered 
RAygad in July. He there punished with gteat rigour those who 
had led the opposition against hint, and Ann&ji Dattu, tho late 
governor of the Konkau, was one of the first who was imprisoned, 
and soon afterwards put' to death. 1 His place was taken by the 
notorious Kulusha, who having at first put additional cesses and 
exactions on the mild and equal assessment which Annaji Dattu had 
imposed, eventually displaced the regular revenue officers and farmed 
out the districts/ The struggle between SambhAji and the Sidi 
for the possession of the islands of Underi aud KbAnderi was renewed 
but without any decided result, and the fleets did little more than 
threaten one another. 1 The English were equally anxious to get rid 
of both parties, but wero not able. In May 1681 Sultan Akbar, the 
fourth son of Aurangzeh, having been in rebellion against his father, 
fled with 400 Rajputs to SambliAji, and arrived at PAli 3 near 
NAgothna on July 1st, where he remained and was treated with 
great respect till Sambhaji came down in September, and they 
returned together to RAygad.* Sambhaji gave him a house three 
hos from RAygad and a fixed allowance but after a time began to 
treat him with less respoct. 5 This alliance increased Aurangzeb’s 
hostility to the MarAthas, and his ships were again ordered to ravage 
the coast. In July 4000 of Sambhaji’s troops had come from 
Raygad to NAgothna, and from there made an attack on Underi, 
but were beaten off, and the Sidi retaliated as usual on the inhabi¬ 
tants of the opposite coast. In particular the town of Apta was 
burnt as it had been in 1673.* In January 1682 SultAn Akbar 


1 Orme’s Fragments, 96, 97 ; Grant Duff, 134-137. 1 Jervis, 108. 

8 Grant Duff Bays (page 136) that Dodsa was his place of residence. This however 
is close to PAli, 4 Ormc, 105, 107. ^Elliot, VII. 309, 312. 
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accompanied Sambbdji to the siege of Janjira, which was carried on Section VII. 
this year on an unusual scale, the fortifications first being levelled 
by, cannonading, and the arduous work of filling up the channel Marathae, 

between the mainland and the island then entered on. 1 The siege 1080 - 1789 . 

was continued till August, and then abandoned after a storming 
party had been repulsed with a loss of 200 men 9 ; but Sambbdji 
had been called away in February by a raid of the Moghals in the 
Kalyan district, 20,000 horse and 15,000 foot having coine down 
the Ghdts from Junnar. These he successfully opposed with a 
largo army, and he also this year built the fort of Belapur 5 to pro¬ 
tect that neighbourhood from the irruptions of the Sidis. But the 
latter who again kept their ships during the rains in Bombay harbour, 
made raids into the Mardtha territory even as far as Mahdd, and 
Sambhaji’s fleet at Ndgothna and Khauderi could do little. In 
October the fleets of Sambbdji and the Sidi were engaged in 
Bombay harbour, and the MaiAtlids, who on this occasion were also 
commanded by a Sidi, were defeated after a fight of four hours, on 
which Sambhdji plundered a few Portuguese villages in disgust arid 
prepared to fortify Elephanta. 4 

In the beginning of 1683 the Company’s ship President on 
her voyage up the coast was attacked off the Sangameshvar river by 
some Arab vessels which were afterwards found to be in Sambhdji’s 
pay. The Presidmt lost eloven men killed and thirty-five wound¬ 
ed. The Moghals this year again ravaged the country about 
Kalydn and the war between Sambhaji and the Portuguese was 
carried on with great vigour on both sides. Sambhdji in June 
brought 30,000 men to besiege Chaul, but was repulsed. He how¬ 
ever succeeded in taking Karanja whero the Portuguese had some 
vessels and he destroyed some places on the coast north of Bassein. 6 
The Viceroy invaded the Mardtha territories, but had to retreat 
with loss, aud the Portuguese wore fallen so low as to be obliged to 
make overtures for peace, which however were not'successful. At 
this time Sultdn Akbar went to the Dutch factory at Vengurla with 
the intention of leaving the country, but was prevailed on to return. 6 

The Northern Koukan again suffered in 1684-, when Bahddur 
Khan Ranmast entered the Koukan by the pass of Mhajah 
(Mdndha?), and shortly afterwards Aurangzeb sent his son Sultan 
Mauzim (afterwards the Emperor Bahddur Shdh) with a larger army, 
said by Orme to have numbered 40,000 cavalry, to subdue the 
fortresses on the coast. Sultan Mauzim was accompanied by his 
son Muizuddin, and came down the Ambaddri Ghdt, and finding the 
proviuce of Kalyan already ravaged, passed on to the neighbourhood 
of Raygad, and' is said to have plundered and burnt the villages 
from there to Vengurla. 7 This town he sacked as a punishment for 
its former protection of Sultdn Akbar, but the Dutch successfully 


1 The remains of the stone mole built for this purpose may still be seen below the 


surface of the water. 

2 Orme, 110 ; Grant Duff, 138. 
4 Grant Duff, 139 ; Orme, 113. 
« Orme, 125. 


3 Hamilton says Panwel, II. 151. 

5 Orme, 120, 122 j Grant Duff, 149. 

7 Scott, II. 60; Orme, 182; Grant Duff, 144. 
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Seot ton V II. defended themselves in their fortified factory. 1 This was one of 
The the R re atesfc military expeditions ever made in the Southern Konkan, 

Marathas, and was on too large a scale for Sambltaji to resist: so after putting 
1880 - 1789 . garrisons into the forts he retired to Vish&lgad with Sultin Akbar 
and watched his opportunity. The country no doubt suffered very 
severely. The Moghals however mado no attempt on the hill-forts, 
and by the time they got near Goa they had, although unopposed, 
lost almost the whole of their horses and cattle, and even the men 
began to suffer from scarcity. The Mardthds then came down on 
them and harassed their retreat. “ The enemy swarmed around on 
every side and cut off the supplies. On one side was the sea and on 
two other sides mountains full of poisonous trees and serpents. 
The enemy cut down the grass which caused great distress to man 
and beast. They had no food but cocoanuts and the grain called 
kudu, which acted like poison upon them. 2 ” Numbers of vessels 
containing supplies for the Moghals were sent off from Surat, but 
most of them were taken by the Mardtha cruisers, and at last Sultan 
Mauzim was obliged to retreat with the remainder of his force up the 
Amba Ghat. In the meantime Shahnbuddin Khan had brought a force 
nearly as far as Raygad, and defeated Sambhtiji in an unimportant 
action at Nizdmpur, 3 4 after which he returned to the Dakhan,* The 
country being thus abandoned, Sambhaji took possession of it without 
opposition and returned to Rdygad, After the rains the Portuguese 
re-took Karanja and also the hills of Santa Cruz and Asheri. 5 Sultan 
Akbar and Sambhdji came to Kalyan, and after ravaging the Portuguese 
territory invested Bassein, 6 but were called away by a reported invasion 
of the Musalmdns. The chances of war on land appear thus to have 
fallen pretty equally, but Samblidji's ships at Riijapur were at this time 
more than a match for the Goa fleet. 7 

For the next three or four years nothing of importance is recorded 
in the Konkan, the war between the Marathds and Aurangzeb 
being carried on chiefly in the Dakhan. The Bijapur kingdom had 
ceased to exist, and though the Moghals had succeeded to its pos¬ 
session yet they had no reason for valuing the Southern Konkan so 
highly as the Adil Shflbi dynasty had done. Sambhbji spent his time 
between Panhdla Vishalgad and Sangameshvar, and being given up to 
sensual pleasures was at last abandoned by Sultan Akbar, who in 
October 1688 found at Rajapur a ship commanded by an Englishman, 
and sailed in her to Persia about the middle of 1689.® A small party 
of Moghal cavaffy set off from Kolliapur and having got close to 
Sangameshvar before the alarm wap given, succeeded in capturing 
Sambhdji. Khafi Khan says that he had two or three thousand horse 
with him, and was told of the approach of the hostile force, which 
consisted of two thousand horse and a thousand foot, but would not 


1 Baldeeus, 152. 

* Kh4fi Khin in Elliot, VII. 314. In this account Khtifi Kh&n calls the Konkan, 
(or the part of it ravaged) K.im-darrd, which is not explained. 

3 This is not mentioned by Orme, 

4 El|,hinstone, 575 ; Grant, Duff, 146 ; Scott, II. 61. 

5 Orme, 134, 141 ; Kloguen, 48. B Grant Duff, 155. r Orme, 141 ■ 145 ; Bruce, II. 63. 
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believe it. 1 * 3 * Only two ov three hundred of them surprised Sambhfiji, Section VII. 
and Kalusha with a party of Mardthas tried to save him, and was 
himself wounded, while Sambhaji hid himself in a temple. When Marathas, 

found he was immediately carried off to the Emperor's camp above the 1680 - 1739 . 

Ghdts, and there put to death a few days afterwards. 8 

During the reign of Sambhaji his family had lived at Raygad, 
and his half-brother Riijdram had been detained there in easy 
captivity. The chief Maratha leaders met at Rdygad as soon as 
SambhiVji’s death was announced, and came to a decision which 
showed great wisdom. As the Moghals were then in force above 
the Ghits, and as the Maratha state had in the last few years lost 
most of its power, they agreed to act on the defensive and to trust 
to the forts, which they put in preparation for attack. Rajdr^m went 
about the country as occasion required, and his family were sent to 
Vishalgad, but Sambhaji’s widow and child remained at Rtlygad. 

Immediately after the rains of 1689 the Moghal force came down 
into the Konkan and took Raygad after several months’ siege. Shahu, 
then a child, was taken prisoner with his mother, 8 and there is no 
record of his ever having returned to the Konkan. And from this 
time Raygad lost its importance, because the degeneracy of the 
descendants of Shiv&ji prevented their making use of the forts in the 
same way as he and Sambh&ji had done. 

Aurangzob now gavo the Sidi a sanad for some of the territories 
which ho had held previous to tho rise of Shivaji, and armed with 
this authority he took the districts of Suvarndurg and Anjanvel and 
in 1699’ the forts of Rajpuri and Raygad.* The Mar&thds still - 
retained command of many of the forts, and kept up their fleet, and 
so harassed the Sidi and retained some powor on the coast. The 
Moghals did not interfere much with them in the .Southern Konkan, 
aud the most southern districts were practically independent. The 
province of Siilshi was divided among three different claimants, 
two-fifths of the revenue going to the Savants, three-tenths to the 
Pant of Bivda, and three-tenths to Angria, while a payment had also 
to bo made to the Killedi'tr of MAlvau. About 1700 Phond S&vant 
built the fort of Bharatgad, only three or four miles from M&lvan, 
and immediately afterwards the Pant of Bavda built Bhagvantgad 
on the other side of the river.® Iu 1698 Mankoji Angria succeeded 
to the command of the Maratha fleet, and with it of the coast. The 
principal place of arms was Kol&ba, and there were depots also at 
Suvarndurg and Vijaydurg 6 aud by this time the Marathds were 
the strongest naval power on the coast and attacked the vessels of 
all nations. The only expedition which in tho latter years of his life 
Aurangzob appears to have sent to the Southern Konkan was 


1 This may be true and yet they may have been quite unavailable for help, as 
Sangameshvar is so closely hemmed in between hills and the creek that in the supposed 
absence of danger the guard would probably be at some distance. 

» Grant Duff, 159 ; Elliot, VII. 338. Orrae (pages 103, 305) gives the neighbourhood 
of Panh&la as the scene of tho capture, and relates the circumstances differently. 

3 Grant Duff, 162. * Grant Duff, 231 ; Jervis, 109. 

5 Hutchinson, 156. 8 Grant Duff, 172. 
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Saotion VII. against Vishlilgad in 1700-1. The Amba Ghat was blockaded in 
order to prevent supplies getting in by that route, and to keep the 
Marftthas, road open for the Vanjaria of tho royal army. The villages were 

1080-1739. burntj the cattle carried off, and the people generally so harried that 

no sign of cultivation or the name or trace of a Mari'itha was to be 
found. The siege works were pushed on till a mine was carried 
near the gate. For raising the earth-works camel saddles and 
baskets innumerable were used full of earth and rubbish and litter 
heads of men and feet of quadrupeds, and these were advanced so 
far that the garrison were intimidated. 1 Negotiations for surrender 
went on fora long time and at length in June 1701 after a six. months’ 
siege Parasliram the commandant hoisted the imperial flag over the 
fortress. He and his family went off the same night, and the rest 
of the garrison were allowed to leave the fort next day. Its name 
was then changed to Sakhkharalana. 2 

The only events recorded during this time in the Northern 
Konkan, where the Moghals still retained their power, come under 
the general description of rapine and anarchy. About 1690 a 
multitude of outlaws with 4000 soldiers, all under the command of 
a ruffian named KAk5ji, went about plundering and burning 
villages, and even burnt the church of Romedi close to Bassein. 3 
In. 1692 the Sidi attacked Bassein and threatened Shlsette, and for 
two or three years his troops ravaged tho country. 4 About this 
period ho is stated to have been in alliance with the chief of the 
Jesuits at B&ndra for the extermination of the English. 3 Then in 
1694 Aurangzob declared war against the Portuguese. In that year 
and the following he treated their subjects with great cruelty, and 
numbers were obliged to take refuge in the forts of Daman and 
Bassein :® but fortunately for the Portuguese Aurangzeb was per¬ 
suaded to make peace with them with a view to obtaining cannon 
for the reduction of the Maratha forts. About the same time the 
Muskat Arabs made a descent on Sdlsette, burnt many villages and 
churches, killed the priests, and carried off about 140U captives into 
slavery. 7 The Portuguese in 1695 succeeded in burning three of 
the Maratha ships in the R&japur river, the largest said to carry 
thirty-two guns and more than 300 men: the Portuguese lost six 
men killed and thirty-four wounded, 8 and the triumphant tone 
they adopted on this occasion shows how little they were now accus¬ 
tomed to victory. 

It was just at this time, 1697, when the whole coast was so given up 
to piracy that the notorious English pirate Captain Kidd appeared 
in these seas to add to the general terror. On one occasion he 
escaped from a Dutch and English squadron and got to R£j£pur, 
and off that port plundered a Bombay vessel. His ship was the 


1 Those who have seen VishAlgad will understand that all this was done to raise 
the two narrow necks of land across which alone access can be had to the fort to 
the level of it. * Khali Khkn in Elliot, VIII. 370; Grant Duff, 177. ’ 

5 Gemelli in Churchill, III. 192. * Bruce, III. 124. » Ovington, 1S5. 

* Grant Duff, 168. 1 Hamilton in Pinkerton, VIII, 363, 

" O Chronista, II. 201. 
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Adifentut'e galley of thirty guns and thirty oars, and with a crew of Beot ion VII. 
200 Europeans/ The 

It cannot be doubted that in the twenty-seven years which 
elapsed between the death of Shivdji and that of Aurangzeb the 
condition of the Konkan had greatly altered for the worse. Both 
the military and the revenue system of Shiv&ji fell much into decay 
under Satnbhaji, who, Kbdfi Khdn says, so oppressed the rayats 
that they fled from his country to that of the Feringis.* Although 
Rdjdrdrn tried to return to the old ways yet the success of tne 
Sidi and A'ngria and the generally unsettled state of the country 
prevented any great measure of reform. The frequent ravaging 
expeditions of the Moghals and the Sidi in the Northern Konkan, 
with the fewer but more regular campaigns in the south, must 
have caused great misery. The Portuguese were utterly unable to 
protect their possessions. The districts owned by the Sidi were less 
exposed to external aggression than any other part, yet his was a 
government that never paid much attention to the wants or 
the miseries of its native subjects, and his system of revenue 
exactions was, if more certain, scarcely less oppressive than that of 
Kalusha. The divisions of authority in the Malvan district already 
mentioned must have kopt the people in a perpetual fever of civil 
war. Trade of course could not have flourished under these 
circumstances, and almost the only mention of it that can be found 
at this time is that on exports from Bombay duties of five per cent 
were levied by the East India Company, eight per cent by the 
Portuguese at Thaua, and arbitrary exactions by the Moghals at 
Kalydn. 8 

The civil war amongst the Mar&thds which followed almost 
immediately on the death of Aurangzeb and the release of Shdhu 
from captivity were not likely to improve the condition of any part 
of the country, and from this time the Konkan chiefly suffered from 
the divisions among the Mardthds themselves. Shahu advanced as 
far as Rdngna, south of the Phonda Ghat, and laid siege to the fort, 
and Tardbai, widow of Rdjdram, fled to Mdlvan. Shdhu _ did not 
however descend into the Konkan, and Tardbdi in 1710, having 
collected a force and being supported by the Sdvants, again went 
up the Ghdts and established herself at KolhdpUr. In the discords 
that thus arose between Shivdji's descendants Kdnhoji Angria 
became the greatest power in the Konkan, having possession of 
the coast from Sdvantvddi to Bombay, and extending nis authority 
into the province of Kalydn. 4 Orme says that Kdnhoji held 
Suvarndurg against Shahu and that the latter built the Harnai 
forts in order to reduce him to obedience, but Kdnhoji took them. 1 
This must probably have happened between 1707 and 1713, The 
Mardthds in 1707 equipped a fleet of sixty vessels under a leader 
independent of Angria to cruise between Bombay and Goa, partly 
to make what they could by piracy themselves and partly to oppose 

1 Bruce, III. 237, 271. * Elliot, VII. 342. 5 Bruoe, III. 239. 

• Grunt Duff, 187, 192. * Hietory, 407. 
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Section VII. the Arab pirate?, who were now thoroughly organised and had ships 
ijUjp carrying from thirty to iifty guns. 1 Between 1712 and 1720 four 

|I*rathas, actions are recorded between the Portuguese and the Arabs, the 

1080-1739. first of which was at the mouth of the Rdjpuri river. In the last 
three the Portuguese are said to have been successful, but these 
successes are spoken of in terms which show the strength and 
position of the pirates. 8 

In 1713 Kdnhoji Angria went over to Shdhu and the concessions 
then granted were such as to make him practically independent. 
He received aH the great forts on the coast from Khdnderi to 
Vijaydurg, and many inland, including Avchitgad Rajdpur and 
Khdrepatan. Bdldji Vishvandth, a Chitpdwan of the family of Bhat 
and town of Shrivardhan a little north of Bdnkot, was the chief 
agent in the negotiations which led to this arrangement, and this 
was the first important service of this great man, who was soon 
afterwards appointed Peshwa, and whose successors so soon eclipsed 
the Mardtha dynasty. The first consequence of the new alliance 
was the taking from the Sidi of some places which he had held for 
many years. This he naturally resented, but Angria and Bdlaji 
Yishvandth invaded his territory and compelled him to submit. 

In 1720 the rights of the Mardthds were acknowledged by the 
Emperor of Delhi, and the Konkan was included in what was called 
the Svaraj or Home-rule, over which from this time forward the 
Musalmdns retained no authority whatever. Xho various provinces 
were then assigned to the different great officers of state, and the 
Chitnis thus got charge of a great part of the Konkan, Angria retain¬ 
ing tho part already granted to him and being very formidable to 
all his neighbours. 8 Details of the history of his family and of their 
relations with other powers will be found in the next section. 

During the war between the Sutara and Kolhdpur branches of 
the Mardthds no important operations are recorded in the Konkan, 
and it appears that the rich district of Mdlvan was left for Rdjdram 
A'ngria and the Sdvants to fight for among themselves. In 1731 
the treaty of partition between Sdtdra and Kolhdpur was concluded 
and in this Kolhdpur received the whole of the Konkan south of 
Vijaydurg, while the fort of Ratn^giri was given to Shdhu in 
exchange for Kopal.* Vijaydurg itself of course remained with the 
Angrids, but by this time Kdnhoji was dead, and his successors by 
their dissensions among themselves relieved the other powers of 
a formidable enemy. The Mardthds therefore under Bdlaji Vishva¬ 
ndth, having now made peace with the Kolhdpur party were able to 
make a real attack on the Sidi, for the bombardment of Janjira 
was a periodical performance which scarcely deserved the name of 
serious warfare. The Sidi had retained the districts of Mahdd, 
Raygad, Ddbhol, and Anjanvel. The Pratinidhi in 1733 with the 
connivance of a notorious pirate called Shaikhji, who was well in the 
Sidi’a confidence, took a force into the districts of the latter which 

1 Bruoa, III. 610. » Kloguen, 40 - 50. 

3 Grant Duff, 186,196, 206, 903. * Grant Duff, 393 ; dhctuMu'a Trefttiea, VI. 87. 
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ravaged the country but did little else, and the Sidi's troops Sect ion V II. 
gained the fort of Govalkot while the Pratinidhi was close by at The 

Chiplfin. 1 The Bombay Government in December of this year fflaratbft*. 

entered into their first formal alliance with the Sidi, but this was 1680-173th 

directed chiefly against Angria and does not seem to have included 
the defence of the Sidi’s territory against the Mar&tha state. 8 
From this time however there was no interruption of the good 
understanding between the Bombay Government and the Sidis, and 
the alliance was at this time chiefly valued by the English because it 
enabled them to obtain supplies of beef, which they Qould not obtain 
from the Hindu governments in their more immediate neighbour¬ 
hood. 8 It was stipulated that, on A'ngria being conquered, 

Kh&nderi should go to the English and all the rest of the forts to. 
the Sidi except Kol&ba, which was to be entirely demolished amt 
novel* rebuilt except with tire consent of both governments. It is 
remarkable that this treaty was signed by seven of the Sidis and 
without any reference to their being one head of the government. 4 
A writer of that time accordingly speaks of the Janjira government 
as a republic, and there is no doubt that up almost to the present 
time (1394) the gdili has been looked upon as to some extent 
elective. Immediately after this the reigning Sidi died, and the 
dissensions among his sons enabled the Peshwa Bdjirdv to interfere,. 

In 1735 he took Raygad, which had been lost to the Mar&thds since. 

1690, as well as the forts of Tala and GbosAla, and eventually those* 
of Avehitgad and Birvadi were also ceded and a provision made for. 

Sidi Rahman whom the Hardth&s had supported. 

Thus the rule both of the Sidi and of Angria being broken, and 
the Moghals got rid of, the Mar&tha state had again become the 
chief power in the Konkan. The time had arrived when they 
might hope to make a successful attack on the Portuguese and by* 
driving them out of their old possessions unite the whole province- 
under Native rule. No particular pretext for attacking the Portu¬ 
guese was necessary, for war was the natural state of these powers 
on the coast and peace the exception, and it was not likely that the 
“ Government of the Konkani Brdhmans,” as it was called since the 
Peshw&s had become virtually the rulers of the state, should much 
longer endure the presence of foreigners in their native district. 

It appeared also in the result that, except in two or three places, the 
Portuguese were not in a position to offer much defence, 8 although 
trusting rather to their old prestige than to their present strength, 
they did not scruple to give the Mar&thds provocation. In 1737 
they again allied themselves with Sambh&ji A'ngria and attempted 
to take Kol&ba from MAnSji, whom the Peshwa was sent to 
support.® The intolerance as to religious matters from which the 
native subjects of Portugal suffered has already been described, and 
it is said that the Hindu inhabitants of SAlsette complained of "the 
intemperate zeal with which it was attempted to convert them to the 

1 Grant Duff, 231. 3 Aituhison s Treaties, VI. 200. 3 Grant Doff, 288. 

3 Bombay Government Re cords, XXVI, 10. • Bom. Quftr. Review, IV. 78, 8a 

6 Grant Ibiff, 237. 
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Bast ion VII. Roman Catholic faith, and to subject them to the terrors of the 

»pjj e Inquisition/’ 1 The Mardthds therefore invaded Sdlsette in April 

Marathaa, 1737, and having taken Ghodbandar and put the garrison to the 
1880-1780. sword speedily got command of the Bassein river, and so prevented 
any succour being sent from Bassein. The fortifications of Thdna 
were incomplete as has already been mentioned, and the Governor 
of Sdlsette retired to Karanja with unnecessary haste. 8 Thdna 
was however defended, and not taken till two assaults had been 
repulsed, the capitulation being assisted by the Mardthds seizing 
the families of the defenders and threatening to slaughter them/ 
The English sent men and ammunition to assist in the defence of 
B&ndra, but finding it untenable they induced the Portuguese to 
destroy the fortifications and abandon the place. 4 The great 
church of St. Anne with the Jesuits' college, standing on the site 
of the present slaughter-houses, was then destroyed, and aUw the 
church of Our Lady of the Mount now generally known as Mount 
Mary, which was rebuilt in 1761, the great crosses of the two older 
buildings alone remaining. There being no other places of much 
strength in the island, Sdlsette was thus practically lost to the 
Portuguese. The Peshwa thought it necessary to send a very large 
force to the Konkan, but being at the time much pressed in the 
north of India was soon obliged to withdraw a great part of it. 
Encouraged by this the Portuguese in 1738 made some gallant 
efforts, and at Aslieri defeated the Mardtha army and were 
preparing to attempt the recovery of Thdna, but it was too late. 

In January 1739 Chimndji Appa assumed command in the 
Northern Konkan, and took Khatalvada, Ddhanu, Kelva, Shirgaon, 
and Tdrapur. At all these places there were forts, that of Tardpur 
being the most considerable, and the defence there was very obstin¬ 
ate. There still seemed a chance for the Portuguese, for the Peshwa 
alarmed at the approach of Nadir Shdh recalled Chimnaji Appa and 
his force from the Konkan to help to resist the invaders in the north 
of India. But by this time Vesdva and Dharavi, the last forts in 
Sdlsette, had surrendered, and the siege of Bassein had commenced 
and Chimndji Appa was hero enough to disregard the order of 
recall/ The commandant of Bassein offered to pay tribute to the 
Mardthds and to humble himself as the Sidi had done, but this was 
of no avail. The city was invested on February 17, and the 
capitulation took place on May 16, During the interval the 
Portuguese showed all the heroism that was possible to a besieged 
force, and repulsed the attacks which were made with constantly 
increasing obstinacy. Had they been supported by a fleet they 
might have held out till the rains should necessitate the retreat of the 
Mardtha army, but Mdndji Angria blockaded the sea approach and 
their provisions were exhausted. They made frequent and urgent 
appeals to the Bombay Government to assist them, which, 
unfortunately for our national fame, were disregarded, 8 and two 

1 Reg, I. o£ 1880. s Grant Duff, 237. 

3 Bom* Quar. Review, III. 273. * Bom, Quar, Review, IV. 78, 8Q.„ 

b Grant Duff, 237, 210, 242. * Bom. Qua^. Review, IV. 82. 
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different treaties were entered into during the month of April eeding Section VU> 
territory near Goa, but were not apparently ratified. 1 They are 
believed to have lost 800 men during the siege and the Mardthis Maratba*, 
acknowledge to 5000. 1 1680 * 178ft, 

With the surrender of the Capital of the North not only the 
glory of the Portuguese departed, but also every vestige of their 

? ower in the Northern Konkan, for the greater part of the 
luropean fazendars abandoned their estates and left the country.® 

Nor were they long allowed to keep their isolated position at Chaul 
though no operations were conducted against it in 1740. But in 
that year the Portuguese fleet was destroyed by Angria,® and in 
January 1741 Chaul was attacked and taken (under the direction of 
Chimnaji Appa 6 ) by Khandoji Mankar, who in the next year in 
consideration of his services received the village of Kharoli in the 
Thai district in indtn. 8 After the rains, while on their march from 
Chaul to Goa, the wretched remains of the Portuguese armies were 
attacked by Khem Savant and numbers of them perished. 

It does not appear that this destruction of the Portuguese power 
in India was much regarded by the Portuguese in Europe. In 
1744 the Xing in giving orders to a new Viceroy said scarcely 
anything about recovering the lost territories except that opportuni¬ 
ties wore to be watched, but gave minute and particular orders as to 
commerce, and suggested that the artisans of Thana should be 
induced to settle in Goa. 7 On two subsequent occasions however 
the Portuguese made some show of vigour. In 1756 tho Mar&thas 
under the influence of Saddshivrav Bhau had resolved to take Goa. 

To anticipate them in this the Portuguese Viceroy attacked the 
Mardtha districts near Goa but was defeated and killed. 8 His attack 
had however the effect of putting an end to the hostilities of the 
Mardthds. In 1774 tho Portuguese Government provoked by the 
capture of one of their forty-gun ships by the Mardtbds determined 
in revenge to take not only their old province of the North but also 
Gheria and Suvarudurg, and for this purpose large reinforcements 
were sent from Europe. The only result was that the Bombay 
Government in order to forestall them took Thana, 

From what has boen said in the earlier parts of this work it might 
reasonably have been expected that the Marathds, who have never 
had much reputation for clemency,would have treated the Christians 
with rigour after the conquest, and that the faith of the great 


* Jervis, 129. 

» Grant Duff, 240, 242. The 6rat man who planted the Peshwa s flag on the fort 
in said to have been lUnoji BAburAv Khanvilkar, who for his services received eighteen 
villages in the Northern and Southern Konkan The present representative of the 
family wag notorious as the prime minister of Malhfirrtfv the late GaikwAr of Baroda. 

3 East India Honse Selections, III- 774. 4 Kloguen, 51, 

8 Grant Duff, 256. It is stated in the Bombay Quarterly Review, IV. 89, that Chaul 
was delivered to the English for surrender to the MardthfU, and this implies that no 
siege took place, but the writer has thought it safer to follow Grant Duff. 
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Section VII. majority of these Christians would not have been steady enough to 
stand against adversity. The facts however are equally creditable 
Karathaa, to the Marathas and to the Christiaus. The Governor of Bassoin 

1680 4 1739. indeed in the articles of capitulation got no better terms for 

the converts than the privilege of three churches within the 
city, one in the district and one in the island of Salsette, 1 and the 
MarathAs are said to have destroyed some of the churches as soon as 
they invaded SAlsette. The Portuguese monks and other white 
priests abandoned the district with the fazendars, as if knowing 
that they had little to expect from the affection of their flocks when 
the secular power would no longer help them. But their place was 
taken by ' Canarins’ or black priests from Malabar under a Vicar 
General, who was also a Canarin, and twenty years after the 
conquest when Anquetil du Perron travelled through the district 
the Christian congregations were all flourishing and in no way 
molested in the exercise of their religion. A good many of their 
churches and convents wero more or less in ruins, and of course 
Hindu terhples had sprung up where none were allowed before,but at 
Thana the church fetes and ceremonies were celebrated with the same 
pomp as at Goa, fifteen native priests being assembled at a function 
in which Du Perron assisted in the choir: and at AgAshi he found the 
roads full of people “going to church with as much liberty as in a 
Christian state.” 2 It is clear from this that if the MarathAs were 
ever inclined to avenge the cruelties of the Jesuits and the Inquisi¬ 
tion, they desisted as soon as the European leaders had been got 
rid of, and allowed their subjects full liberty of conscience. 

The Maratha state had now possession of the whole Konkan, 
except that part held by the Sidi and Angria, and thoso powers 
were, as shown above, so weakened as to be formidable only at sea. 
The state of Jawhiir must also be exoepted, for it is said to have 
had command of all the country between the GhAts and the Bassein 
boundary from the latitude of Bassein to that of Daman. Still it is 
evident that this large tract was left to JawhAr simply because it was 
always considered almost valueless, the total revenue being only 34 
lakhs, 8 and eventually the MarathAs got possession of nearly the whole 
without any particular opposition. The possessions of the Shirke 
family must also be mentioned, as they continued to hold territory 
yielding a revenuo of Rs. 75,000 a year down to '1768, when the 
Peshwa put an end to the small state.* The indms wero however 
continued to them, and their representatives now live in a very 
reduced condition at Kutra, immediately below their old GhAt 
capital Bahirugad, and are known by the surname of RAje Shirks. 
It is now necessary to return to the AngriAs as their downfall in 
1756 is the next event of importance in the history of the Konkan. 


1 Bom. Qnar. Review. IV. 84, 
3 Bom, Gov. 8el. XXVI, 16. 
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The family of Angria is by caste Mardtba, and its splendour 
may be considered almost to have begun and ended with K&nhoji, 
although his father Tukaji had early distinguished himself in 
iShivdji’s fleet. 1 It has been already stated that K&nhoji’s power 
rapidly increased during the unsettled days of Sambkaji and Shahu, 
and in 1713 he was recognised as virtually independent, and was in 
fact master of all the coast with the forts on it from Bombay to 
Vijaydurg besides a good deal of the inland country. He made 
Vijaydurg his capital and in doing so showed himself a sailor of a 
different sort from Skivdji. It may probably also be owing to the 
same uncompromising spirit that he was from the first on terms of 
enmity, more or less prououncod, with the Bombay Government. 
As early as 1717 the English had already made an attempt ou 
Vijaydurg, but were not successful.® In 1719 a force from Bombay 
attempted to take Khanderi from Anglia, but failed.® The then 
Viceroy at Goa is vaguely said to have chastised Angria, 4 but in 
November 1720 the Portuguese found it advisable to unite with the 
English against him, and they burnt sixteen of his vessols which 
were lying in the Vijaydurg river, but could do nothing against the 
fort. In 1722 the same allies attacked KolSba with three British 
ships of the line and a Portuguese army but failed, and in 1724 the 
Dutch attacked Vijaydurg with a fleet of' seven Bhips of the liue, 
two bomb ketches and some laud forces, but they succeeded no 
better than the others. Kdnhoji was naturally encouraged by these 
failures, and in 1727 he took the Darby, a richly-laden English 
ship besides many Dutch aDd French ships at different times, and 
our East India Company are said at this time to have been put to 
an annual expense of £50,000 in keeping up an armed squadron to 
protect their trade against the pirates, of whom Kauhoji was the 
acknowledged chief. Iu 1728 however he died and his possessions 
were soon all in confusion. His eldest legitimate son Sakhoji retained 
possession of Kol&ba until his death soon afterwards, when his illegi¬ 
timate brothers Mdndji and Yesdji were put in charge by Sambhdji, 
the second legitimate sou, who livod at Suvarndurg, Mdndji and 
Yesdji having quarrelled, Mandji with the assistance of the Portu¬ 
guese took Kolabaand put Yesdji’s eyes out. Sambhdji then attacked 
him, but Mdndji got assistance from the Peshwa, to whom he yielded 
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the forts of Kutla (probably Kothigad) and Rdjm&chi, and repulsed 
Sambhdji. 1 The war between these two continued for a good many 
years with various alternations of alliances, but the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment appear always to have opposed the whole family. In 1730 they 
made an offensive and defensive alliance with Phond S&vant against 
the Angrids generally, and in 1733 a similar one with the Sidi, 2 but 
these appear to have had no particular result. The next hostilities 
we hear of were in December 1738 when Commodore Bagwel with 
four grabs was cruising in search of Sambbdji’s fleet, and on the 22nd 
came upon nine of his grabs and thirteen gallivats issuing from tho 
Yijaydurg river. They stood up the coaBt, but the Commodore 
immediately bore down on them, and they took refuge in the 
Rdjapur river, displaying all their flags. They ran up the river 
further than the English vessels could follow them, and the 
Commodore could only give them a few broadsides, which however 
did much damage and killed their Admiral. 8 After this it was 
Mdnaji’s turn to be troublesome, and he took Karanja and Elephanta, 
but soon afterwards Sambhdji attacked him and took Chaul, Alibdg, 
Sdgargad, and Thai, Bdldji Bdjirdv was sent from the Dakhan to 
help to defend Kolaba, and distinguished himself in an attack on an 
outpost, and with his assistance Mandji held his own.* In the 
meanwhile the English drove Sambhdji’s fleet down as far as 
Suvarndurg, whore they cannonaded his camp and refused to allow 
him to retire to the fort. He however managed to effect his escape. 
In 1740 Sambhaji took possession of Bharatgad, Bhagvantgad, and 
the greater part of the Vddi possessions in the Sdlshi province, and 
these were not recovered till 1748. 9 About this time Sambhdji died 
and was succeeded by his half-brother Tuldji. Ho like the rest, 
whether rendering or refusing obedience to the Peshwds, never 
failed to plunder the ships of all those who Were not too strong for 
him. The Sdvants and the Kolhdpur captains did the same, and 
these both now and later went among the English by the general 
name of Mdlvans, 6 as at an earlier period other pirates were called 
Sunguiceers from Sangameshvar their principal station. 7 

Matters went on in this way till 1755, when the Portuguese having 
entirely lost their power, and the Marathds being on uuusually good 
terms both with the English and the Sidi, the two powers 
determined to reduce Tuldji Angria by a joint expedition. The 
Marathds were to keep Vijaydurg and the English to receive Bankot 
with the sovereignty of the Mahdd river and a few villages on its 
banks. 8 Orme has given a long and interesting account® of the 
operations that followed, and his description of the equipment and 
manoeuvres of the pirates is also too apt to the purpose of this 
history to allow of much curtailment. Facts related by other autho¬ 
rities and in particular by Ives, who was surgeon on board 


• Grant Duff, 231 ; Macpherson, 181. ’ Aitohison's Treaties, VI. 119, 200. 
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Admiral Watson's ship at the taking of Gheria, will be interpolated 
in Ortne’s narrative; 

“ The piracies which Angria exercised upon ships of all nations 
indifferently, who did not purchase his passes, rendered him every 
day more and more powerful. The land and sea breezes on this 
coast, as well as on that of Coromandel, blow alternately in the 
twenty-four hours, and divide the day, so that vessels sailing along 
the coast are obliged to keep in sight of land, since the land winds 
do not reach more than forty miles out to sea. There was not a creek* 
bay, harbour, or mouth of a river along the coast of his dominions 
in which he had not erected fortifications and marine receptacles to 
serve both as a station of discovery and as a place of refuge to his 
vessels ; hence it was as difficult to avoid the encounter of them as 
to take them. His fleet consisted of grabs and gallivats, vessels 
peculiar to the Malabar coast. The grabs have rarely more than 
two masts, although some have three; those of three are about 300 
tons burthen, but the others are not more than 150. They are built 
to draw very little water, being very broad in proportion to their 
length, narrowing however from the middle to the end, where 
instead of bows they have a prow, projecting like that of a 
Mediterranean galley, and covered with a strong deck, level with 
tho main deck of the vessel, from which however it is separated by 
a bulk-head which terminates tho forecastle. As this construction 
subjects the grab to pitch violently when sailing against a head sea, 
the deck of the prow is not enclosed with sides as the rest of tho 
vessel is, but remains bare, that the water which dashes upon it may 
pass off without interruption. On the main deck under the forecastle 
are mounted two pieces of cannon of nine or twelve pounders, which 
point forwards through the portholes cut in the bulk-head, and fire 
over the prow ; the cannon of the broadside are from six to nine 
pounders. The gallivats are large row-boats built like the grab 
but of smaller dimensions, the largest rarely exceeding seventy tons: 
they have two masts, of which the mizen is very slight; the main 
mast bears only one sail, which is triangular and very large, the 
peak of it when hoisted being much higher than the mast itself. In 
general the gallivats are covered with a spar deck, made for 
lightness of split bamboos, and these carry only petteraroes, which 
are fixed on swivels in the gunnel of the vessel: but those of the 
largest size have a fixed deck on which they mount six or eight 
pieces of cannon from two to four pounders. They have forty or 
fifty stout oars, and may bo rowed four miles an hour. Eight or ten 
grabs, and forty or fifty gallivats, crowded with men, generally 
composed Angina’s principal fleet destined to attack ships of force 
or burthen. The vessel no sooner came in sight of the port or bay 
where the fleet was lying, than they slipped their cables and put 
out to sea. If the wind blew, their construction enabled them to sail 
almost a 3 fast as the wind ; and if it was calm, the gallivats rowing 
towed the grabs. When within cannon shot of the chase they 
generally assembled in her stern, and the grabs attackod her at a 
distance with their prow guns, firing first only at the masts, and 
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taking aim wlien the three masts of the vessel just opened all 
together to their view, by which means the shot would probably 
strike one or other of the three. As soon as the chase was 
dismasted, they came nearor and battered her on all sides until she 
struck; and if the defence was obstinate, they sent a number of 
gallivats with two or three hundred men in each, who boarded sword 
in hand from all quarters in the same instant. 

“ The MardtMs who were in possession of the main land opposite to 
Bombay,had several times made proposals to the EnglishGovernment 
in the island,to attack this common enemy with their united forces,but 
it was not before the beginning of 1755 that both parties happened 
to be ready at the same time to undertake such an expedition. The 
Presidency then made a treaty with Rhmaji Pant, Bahiji Peslrwa’s 
general in these parts, and agreed to assist the Marhthhs with their 
marine force in reducing Suvarndurg, B&nkot, and some others of 
Angria’s forts, which lie near to Chanl, a harbour and fortified city 
belonging to the Marathds. Accordingly Commodore James, the 
commander-in-chief of the Company’s marine force in India, Bailed 
on the 22nd of March in the Protector of forty-four guns, with a 
ketch of sixteen guns and two bomb vessels; but such wub the 
exaggerated opinion of Augria’s strongholds, that the Presidency 
instructed him not to expose the Company’s vessels to any risk by 
attacking them, but only to blockade the harbours whilst the 
Mar&tha army carried on their operations by land. Three days after 
the Mar£tha fleet, consisting of seven grabs and sixty gallivats, 
came out of Chaul, having on board 10,000 land forces, and the 
fleets united proceeded to Comara-bay.where they anchored in order 
to permit the MarathAs to get their meal on shore, since they are 
prohibited by their religion from eating or washing at sea. Departing 
from hence they anchored again about fifteen miles to the north of 
Suvarndurg when Rfimaji Pant with the troops disembarkod in 
order to proceed the rest of the way by land. Commodore James 
now receiving intelligence that the enemy’s fleet lay at anchor in 
the harbour of Suvarndurg represented to the Admiral of the 
MarAtha fleet, that by proceeding immediately thither they might 
come upon them in the night, and so effectually blockade them in 
the harbour that few or none would be able to escape. The MarAtha 
seemed highly to approve the proposal,but had not authority enough 
over his officers to make any of them stir before the morning, when 
the enemy discovering them under sail, immediately slipped their 
cables and put to sea. The Commodore then flung out the signal 
for a general chase; but as little regard was paid to this as to his 
former intention; for although the vessels of the MardthAs had 
hitherto sailed better than the English, such was their terror of 
Angria’s fleet, that they all kept behind, and suffered the Protector 
to proceed alone almost out of their sight. The enemy on the other 
hand exerted themselves with uncommon industry, flinging 
overboard all their lumber to lighten their vessels, not only crowding 
all the sails they could bend, but also hanging up their garments, 
and even their turbans, to catch every breath of air. The Protector, 
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however, came within gun-shot of some of the sternmost, but the 
evening approaching, Commodore James gave over the chase, and 
returned to Snvarndurg which he had passed several miles. Here he 
found Rdinhji Pant with the army besieging, as they said, the three 
forts on the main land ; but they wero firing only from one gun, a 
four-pounder, at the distance of two miles, and even at this distance 
the troops did not think themselves safe without digging pits, in 
which they sheltered themselves covered up to the chin from the 
enemy’s fire. The Couimodoro, judging from these operations that 
they would never take the forts, determined to exceed the 
instructions which he had received from the Presidency, rather than 
expose the English arms to the disgrace they would suffer, if an 
expedition in which they were believed by Angria to have taken so 
great a sharo, should miscarry. The next day, the 2nd of April, he 
began to cannonade and bombard the fort of Snvarndurg situated 
on the island ; l but finding that the walls on the wostern side which 
he attacked, were mostly cut out of the solid rock, he changed his 
station to the north-east between the island and the main ; where 
whilst one of his broadsides plied the north-east bastions of this fort 
the other fired on Fort Goa, the largest of those upon the main 
land. The bastions of Suvarndurg however, were so high, that the 
Protector could only point her upper tier at them, but being 
anchored withiu a hundrod yards, the musketry iu the round tops 
drove the enemy from their guns, and by noon the parapet of the 
north-east bastions was in ruius, when a shell from one of the bomb 
vessels set fire to a thatched house, which the garrison, dreading 
the Protector’s musketry, were afraid to extinguish; the blaze 
spreading fiercely at this dry season of the year, all the buildings of 
the fort were soon in flames, and amongst them a magazine of 
powder blew up. On this disaster the inhabitants, men women and 
children with the greatest part of the garrison, in all near 1000 
persons, ran out of the fort, and embarking in seven or eight large 
boats, attempted to make their escape to Fort Goa, where the enemy 
after suffering a severe cannonade, hung out a flag as a signal of 
surrender ; but whilst the Marhthhs were marching to take possession 
of it, the governor, perceiving that the Commodore had not yet 
taken possession of Suvarndurg, got into a boat with somo of his 
most honest men, and crossed over to the island, hoping to be able 
to maintain the fort until he should receive assistance from D&bhol 
which is in sight of it. Upon this the Protector renewed her fire 
upon Suvarndurg, and the Commodore finding that the governor 
wanted to protract the defence until night, when it was not to be 
doubted that some boats from Ddbhol would endeavour to throw 
succours into the place, he landed half his seamen under cover of the 
fire of the ships, who with great intrepidity ran up to the gate, and 
cutting down the sallyport with their axes, forced their way into 
it j on which the garrison surrendered: the other two forts on the 
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main land had by this time hung out flags of truce, and the Marilhds 
took possession of them. 1 This was all the work of one day, in 
which the spirited resolution of Commodore James destroyed the 
timorous prejudices which had for twenty years been entertained of 
the impracticability of reducing any of Angria’s fortified harbours. 
On the 8th of April the fleet and army proceeded to Bdnkot which 
surrendered on the first summons, and the Marathfis consented that 
the Company should keep it. Ratnaji Pant was so elated by these 
successes, that he offered Commodore James 2,00,000 rupees if he 
would immediately proceed against Dabhol and some other of the 
enemy’s forts a little to the southward of that place ; and certainly 
this was the time to attack them, during the consternation into 
which the cnomy were thrown by the losses they had just sustained. 
But the monsoon was approaching, and the Commodore having 
already exceeded his orders, would not venture to comply with the 
MarAtha’s request without permission from Bombay. But the 
Presidency, notwithstanding the unexpected successes of their arms, 
was so solicitous for the fate of one of their bomb ketches, a heavy 
flat-bottomed boat incapable of keeping the sea in tempestuous 
weather, that they ordered him to bring back the fleet into harbour 
without delay. Accordingly on the 11th he delivered the forts 
of Suvarndurg to the MarjLthds, striking the English flag, which for 
the honour of their arms he had hitherto caused to be hoisted iD 
them, and on the 15th sailed away with his ships to Bombay : the 
Mar&tha fleet at the same time returned to Chaul. 

“ Tho Marath,Is had in the meautime sent a force from Poona and 
taken some other forts in the Suvarndurg district and threatened 
Satnfigiri. 2 * Bdukot was not given up till after the rains, when the 
name of tho fort was changed from Himmatgad to Fort Victoria, 
and eventually the sovereignty of the river and ten villages on it 
were ceded. This was, excepting Bombay, the first territory the 
English possessed on tho west side of India, and besides being valued 
for the bullocks that could be obtained there, it soon afterwards was 
found most useful as a recruiting 8 ground for our native regiments. 
It was probably also valued as a harbour, for the anchorage was 
then much better than it has since become, and the river was 
navigable for large vessels. 4 A treaty regulating the trado of the 
river was concluded in the following year. 5 After the rains the 
Mavfithds under Itdmdji Pant again commenced operations in the 
Konkan, and early in the year I75G they took Anjanvel and D&bhol 
after a siego, and reported the prospect of the immediate capture 
ofj Govalkot. 8 They then continued their operations, and before the 
expedition against Vijaydurg started had reduced all the coast forts 
north of that without any particular loss, except at R&jApur, where 
300 men were killed by an accidental explosion of gunpowder.® 


1 The land forts were of little value except as appendages to Suvarndurg. An 

examination of the fort at Haroai will prove that the present gateway on the land 

side is quite modern, the only original gateway having opened on to the rocks facing 
Suvarndurg. The walls on the land side are much stronger and higher than those 
towards the sea. ’Grant Duff, 290. 3 Bdnkot Manuscript Diaries, 

4 Milburn, I. 294 ; Forbes, I. 103. 5 Aitchison, VI. 4. 6 Grant Duff, 291. 
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“ After the raius it was determined to attack Gheria, but it was 
so long since any Englishman had seen this place, that trusting to 
the report of the natives, they believed it to be at least as strong as 
Gibraltar, and like Gibraltar situated on a mountain inaccessible from 
the sea. For this reason it was resolved to send vessels to reconnoitre 
it, which service Commodore James, in the Protector with two other 
ships, performed. He found the enemy’s fleet at anchor in the 
harbour, notwithstanding which he approached within cannon shot 
of the fort, and having attentively considered it, returned at the end 
of December to Horn bay, and described the place such as it really 
was, very strong indeed, but far from being inaccessible or impreg¬ 
nable. 1 Upon his representation it was resolved to prosecute the 
expedition with vigour. The Mardtha army under the command of 
Rdmdji Pant marched from Chaul, and the twenty-gun ship, and the 
sloop of Mr. Watson’s squadron, were sent forward to blockade the 
harbour where they were soon after joined by Commodore James in 
the Protector and another ship which was of 20 guns belonging to 
the Company. On the 11th of February the Admiral with the rest 
of the ships arrived. The whole united floet now consisted of four 
ships of the line, of 70, 64, 60, and 50 guns, one of 44, three of 
20, a grab of 12, and five bomb-ketches, fourteen vessels in all. 
Besides the seamen, they had on board a battalion of 800 Europeans 
With 1000 sepoys under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Clive. 
Ives says that the Mariltha army consisted of 5000 or 6000 horse 
and as many foot. Their fleet was three or four grabs and forty or 
fifty gallivats, and was lying in the Rdjdpur creek (about four 
miles north of Gheria), the small fort of which they had taken 
before the English fleet arrived. 2 On its appearance Angria was 
so terrified that he left his town to be defended by his brother 
and went and put himself into the hands of the Marath&s who 
having crossed the river at some distance from the sea, were 
already encamped to the eastward of th epeta. Here he endeavoured 
to prevail ou Ratnaji Pant to accept of a ransom for his fort, 
offering a large sum of money if he would divert the storm that 
was ready to break upon him. But the Maratha availing himself 
of his fear, kept him a prisoner, and extorted from him an order 
directing his brother to deliver the fortress to the Mardthhs, 
intending if he could get possession of it in this clandestine manner 
to exclude his allies the English from any share of the plunder. 
The Admiral receiving intelligence of these proceedings, sent a 
summons to the fort on the moruing after his arrival, and receiving 
no answer, ordered the ships to weigh in the afternoon as soon as 
the sea wind sot in. They proceeded in two divisions, parallel to 
each other, the larger covering the bomb-ketches and smaller vessels 
from the fire of the fort. As soon as they had passed the point of the 
promontory, they stood into the river, and anchoring along the north 
side of the fortifications, began, at the distance of fifty yards, to 


1 Ives wrote that there was a large town south of the fort crowded and 
populous and the houses covered with cadjans, lyes, 80. 3 Ives, 82. 
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batter them with 150 pieces of cannon; the bomb-ketches at the 
same time plied their mortars, and within ten minutes after the firing 
began, a shell fell into one of Angria’s grabs, which set her on fire \ 
the rest being fastened together with her, soon shared the same fate, 
and in less than an hour this fleet, which had for fifty years been 
the terror of the Malabfir coast, was utterly destroyed. In the 
meantime the cannonade and bombardment continued furiously, and 
silenced the enemy’s fire. But the governor did not surrender 
when the night set in. Intelligence being received from a deserter 
that he intended td give up the place the next day to the Marath&s, 
Colonel Clive landed with the troops; and in order to prevent the 
Marfithfis from carrying their scheme into execution, took up his 
ground between them and the fort. 

“ Ives states with regard to the occurrences of this day that the 
Admiral summoned the fort to surrender on the day he arrived (the 
11th) but received only a defiance. Next morning he sent another 
message, which was not replied to. The engagement began about 
two o’clock by the fort firing on the Kingfisher . The firing went 
on over half an hour before the Restoration grab, which had 
belonged to the East India Company and had been taken by Angria 
caught fire. From the grabs the fire was communicated to a large 
ship lying on the shore, and from that to the arsenal, storehouse, 
suburbs and city, and even to several parts of the fort, particularly 
a square tower, where it continued burning all night with such 
violence that the stone walls appeared like red-hot iron. About 
6-30 the fire of the fort was entirely silenced, but the bomb vessels 
continued throwing in shells till daylight. Clive landed about 9 
P.M . 1 

“Early in the morning the Admiral summoned the place again, 
declaring that he would renew the attack and give no quarter if it 
was not delivered up to him in an hour : in answer to which the 
governor desired a cessation of hostilities until the next morning, 
alleging that he only waited for orders from A'ngria to comply 
with the summons. The cannonade was therefore renewed at four 
in the afternoon ; and in less than half an hour the garrison, unable 
to stand the shock any longer, called out to the advanced guard 
of the troops on shore that they were ready to surrender, upon 
which Lieutenant-Colonel Clive immediately marched up and took 
possession of the fort. It was found that notwithstanding the 
cannonade had destroyed most of the artificial works upon which 
they fired, the rock remained a natural and almost impregnable 
bulwark ; so that if the enemy had been endowed with courage 
sufficient to have maintained the place to extremity, it could only 
have been taken by regular approaches on the land side. There were 
found in it 200 pieces of cannon, six brass mortars, and a great 
quantity of ammunition and military and naval stores of all kinds : 
the money and effects of other kinds amounted to 120,000 pounds 
sterling. All this booty was divided amongst the captors, without 


i Ives, 82. 
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any reserve either for the nation or the Company. Besides the 
vessels which were set on fire during the attack, there were two 
ships, one of them of forty guns, upon the stocks, both of which 
the captors destroyed. 

“ Ives describes the cannonade on the second day as longer than 
Orme says. A magazine in the fort was blown up by it about 2 p.m, 
and the signal of surrender shown at 4. But the governor not being 
willing to admit the troops that night fire was again renewed, and full 
submission made at 5-15. Clive had been making his approaches 
all this time and had greatly annoyed the enemy with his cannon. 
The colonel and the whole army marched into the fort on the 14th 
at sunrise, and found in it ten English and three Dutch prisoners. 
Our loss in killed and wounded amounted to about twenty. 

“ Whilst the fleet were employed in taking on board theplunder, the 
Marithds sent detachments to summon several other forts, which 
surrendered without making any resistance. Thus in less than a 
month they got possession of all the territories wrested from them by 
Angria’s predecessors, and which they had for seventy years despaired 
of ever being able to recover. In the beginning of April the fleet 
returned to Bombay, where Mr. Watson repaired his squadron/’ 

Ormo in this says nothing of the charges of treachery and bad 
faith which have so often been made against the British leaders at 
Gheria. 1 It is not necessary here to go into the question, but the 
following seems a fair statement of the case : "The allies (Mardthfis 
and English) seem to have been quite as desirous of outwitting each 
other as of overcoming the enemy. Both parties meditated an 
exclusive appropriation of the booty which was anticipated and 
both took much pains to attain their object. The English were 
successful. The place fell into thoir hands, and their Maratha 
friends were disappointed of the expected prize.” 2 This capture of 
Yijaydurg is one of tbo few events that have taken place in the 
Konkan which is thought worthy of mention by all the historians of 
British India, and it may be mentioned that after Admiral Watson’s 
death in the following year the East India Company erected a monu¬ 
ment to him in Westminster Abbey, and that u pillar commemorative 
of the capture of Suvarudurg is still standing at Shooter’s Hill near 
London. 

Tulaji Angria's family were taken in the fort and he himself 
sent as a prisoner to a fort near Rdygad and kept in confinement 
till his death, 3 The tombs of Tul4ji and his six wives, one of 
whom became a aati, are shown outside the fort at Yijaydurg. Hia 
two sons escaped after twelve or fourteen years’ captivity and were 
protected in Bombay. 

The Bombay Government were now exceedingly anxious to keep 
Vijaydurg and give back Bdnkot, but the Marathfls could not be 
induced to consent to this, as the possession of this fort had been 
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the Peshwa’s chief object in making the treaty and the expedition 
with the English. 1 * 

As the other branch of the A.ngria family which retained the 
Koldba principality for nearly a hundred years longer never took 
any prominent part in the affairs of the coast, it is as well to mention 
here the little that need be said about them. M&naji was in alliance 
with the Mar&th^s till his death in 1759, when he was succeeded by 
his son Raghoji, who lived and reigned till 1793. He did not 
forget the piratical instincts of the family, but Forbes who passed 
through his territories in 1771 on his way from Dfisgaon to Bombay 
heard from some Europeans who wore in his service that he was 
generally beloved by his people and less oppressive than most 
Mardtha princes. He resided in the island of Kol&ba (as his 
successors continued to do), where were the palace treasury and other 
public buildings, but ihe stables gardens and larger edifices for 
which the fort could afford no accommodation were at Alibag. 3 
Raghoji was succeeded by his son Mfiudji, who was first rejected and 
then acknowledged by the Peshwa and finally deposed by Daulatrav 
Sindia in 1799 in favour of another member of the family. But 
the grandson of the last Manaji eventually succeeded, and died just 
before the conquest of the Peshwa’s territories by the English. 3 
By this time the state had been reduced by gradual encroachments 
to a very small compass, and the whole revenue did not exceed three 
takhs of rupees. Tho Kfija was however considered independent but 
received investiture from the Peshwa. 4 In 1840 on the death of 
the last of tho Angrias of tho direct and legitimate line the state 
lapsed to the British Government. Since that the buildings in the 
fort of Kolaba have gone to ruin. 

The fort of Sagargad, four miles from AlibSg, which is said to 
have been built by Ktinoji Angria, must have dominated the whole of 
the Alibag sub-division,except so much as was protected by the Chaul 
forts. It is very extensive and might certainly have held a largo 
number of troops, but the fortifications cannot be called strong, and 
the unsubstantial walls and gateways differ much from those of 
Shivaji’s fortresses. The appearance of tho fort however from 
some points is remarkably fine. The outer walls surround the top 
of the hill, which in many places has a good natural scarp. At the 
south end the hill strotches out in a narrow tongue, and at the 
end of this is a tapering pinnacle of rock detached from the hill by 
a narrow chasm to a considerable depth. It may be assumed that 
there was no fort here in the sixteenth century as the bill is 
never mentioned by Portuguese writers. 


1 Grant Duff, 292. a Oriental Memoirs, I. 225, 

3 Grant Duff, 50fi, 531 ; Aitchisou’s Treaties, VI. 181. 

3 Elphiustone in East India House Selections, IV, 153. 
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TtiE MARATHAS FROM THE FALL OF THE AN GUI AS 
TO THE ACCESSION OF BAJIRAV. 

1756 w 1796. 

The chief events in the history of the Konkan between 1739 and Seotion IX. 
1700 have been related in the last section as referring mostly to the Th« 

Angri&s. A little more must be said to show the general condition Marathas, 

of the country during that period, and then the regular course of 1768-1790. 

its history subsequently to 1760 will be taken up. 

From the time that the Mardthds by expelling the Portuguese 
became the paramount powor in the North and a great part of the 
the South Konkan, a period of comparative peacefulness, and 
therefore of prosperity, began, Tho English Government at Bombay 
now first appear on the scene with sufficient influence to interfere 
with effect among the coast powers. The first treaty they entered into 
with the Marathds was concluded at Bassein in 1739 immediately 
after the capture of that place. It was chiefly occupied with the 
commercial relations of the two governments, the admission of tho 
Mardthiis to the Mahim river (Bandra creek), and the granting oE 
passes by each government to trading vessels. One stipulation 
shows in a stroug light the insecurity of the seas outside Bombay, 
and the little command the Mardthds had over it, namely that their 
fishing boats carrying provisions or goods from Mdhim to Vesdva 
should be protected by two fighting gallivats of the English, 

The Mardthas however seem to have made as good arrangements 
as were practicable for the defence of their new possessions and the 
protection of their subjects. In 1760 the fort of Bassein was in 
good repair aud tho gata on the south-east had been closed. The fort 
at Ddhdnu had just been repaired in order to prdtecttbe inhabitants 
against the pirates. The fort at Tdrdpur was also repaired and a 
new fort was being built at Kelva. 1 As to their treatment of their 
subjects other than Hindus mention has been already made of their 
tolerance towards the Christians of Saisette and BasseiD. Towards 
the Musalmans of the North Konkan their conduct was equally 
praiseworthy. The Portuguese had allowed no hazis in their 
territory, but Baldji Bajirav re-established the office, bestowing it 
apparently on Musalmans who had done service to the Marathas, 
and endowing it with indms. He made the kdzi of Trombay the 
head of all those in the North Konkan, the Mz'us of Kaly&n Bhiwpdi 
and other plaoos being his ndibs. Similarly, though probably dating 
from earlier times, the kdzi of Thai was the head of those in the 
present Kolaba district. The condition of Shlsotto in 1760 is said 
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Section IX* to have been such that it was full of villages almost all Christian 

•Phe and returned to the cultivators of its soil more than twenty-four lakhs 

Marathas, of rupees a year. 1 This must have been an exaggeration, but it is 

1768-1796. likely that the toleration in religion shown to the inhabitants of 

whatever creed made them endure without much complaining the 
additional taxes which the Marat lids imposed immediately after the 
conquest. 

The state of the district between Bombay and Gheria may be 
gathered from the last section, and all that can be said about the 
district of Malvan is that it was, as ever, distracted by the strifes of 
the Angrids, the Sdvants, and the Kolhapur Mardthas, but until the 
downfall of the A'ngrids their influence over it appears to have been 
the strongest. 

In 1760 the Mardthds thought it time to recommence operations 
against Janjira, and Rdmdii Pant Phadnavis, the Sar Subheddr of 
the Konkan, besieged the island assisted by a corps of Portuguese. 
The English took part with the Sidi and hoisted the British flag at 
Janjira* and thus the Mardthds had a good cause of quarrel with 
the Bombay Government. But the disastrous battle of Panipat in 
1761, the death of the Peshwa Balaji Bdjirdv, and the succession of 
a minor, with the internal dissensions which followed, restrained 
for a time the aggressive Bpirit of the Mardthds. Raghundthrdv, 
during the youth of the Peshwa Mddhavrav, aspired to rule the 
Mardtha state, and was anxious to keep on good terms with the 
English, who now desired to possess territory. As most convenient 
to Bombay their first designs were on Salsette and Bassein,* but 
Raghundthrdv was not yet prepared to yield places so valuable and 
so lately conquered, and therefore the articles of agreement now 
concluded with him contained no territorial concession except a 
very doubtful one of the island of Underi or Hennery. The whole 
tone of the agreement, however, shows that the English were now in 
a much stronger position than they had ever been before, and the 
independence of the Sidi was so far secured that the Mardthds 
undertook to restore his territories and not again molest them. 
By 1766 the Peshwa Madhavrdv had established his own power and 
so far retrieved the position of the state that the wish of the English 
to become possessed of Sdlsette or even of the islands in Bombay 
harbour received no attention. Thus matters continued till 1771, 
when with the death of Madhavrdv began those misfortunes which 
ended in the destruction of the Mardtha state in 1818. 

Grant Duff looks on Mddhavrdv as superior in character and 
abilities to any of his predecessors, and though he was only twenty- 
seven when he died, “ he is deservedly celebrated for his firm 
support of the weak against the oppressive, of the poor against the 
rich, and, aB far as the constitution of society permitted, for his 
equity to all. He made no innovations; he improved the system 

1 Du Perron, I, 380, 385. * Grant Duff, 324. 3 Grant Duff, 324. 

4 Aitchiaon’a Treaties, III, 22, 
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established, endeavoured to amend defects without altering forms. Section XSt¬ 
and restricted a corruption which he could not eradicate.” 1 So also 
Elphinatone says of him that “he was the first who introduced Maratha*, 
order into the internal administration, and showed a sincere desire 175Q»1799, 

to protect his subjects from military violence, and to establish 
something like a regular dispensation of justice” 8 It will be useful 
therefore here to consider the Maratha system of government as it 
existed at this time for the Konkan, for it is certain that in the troubles 
which henceforward more or less encompassed the state under 
such degenerate descendants of the first Peshwds as Raghun&thr&v 
and his son Bdjir^v, the limits of authority were but little attended 
to and the good of the country was entirely neglected; yet while 
Ndna Phadnavis* power was untramelled, the revenue management 
of some of tho districts at least was regular and systematic. 3 

There was from the first a Sar Subhedar of the Konkan, four or 
five other provinces being ruled by an officer of the same rank and 
title. His residence was at Bassein,* the new town of which was 
after its occupation by the Muni, thus called BAjipur. Under the 
Sar Subhedar were the mamlaidars, whoso districts were much 
larger than those of the present officers of the Bame name, and 
generally yielded about fivo lakhs of rupees. The amount of revenue 
expected was fixed by the government at the beginning of the year, 
and the mamlatddr was allowed to levy a moderato extra percentage 
for himself. He was encouraged in Madhavr&v’s time, but apparently 
not obliged, to live in his districts. 6 There was generally no oho in 
authority betweon the mamlatddr and the pdtils of the villages; and 
as criminal and civil justice and police were also administered by 
the Sar Subhed&r the mdmlatddrs and the pdtils, it is evidont that 
the latter class must in many cases have bad great power. Under 
this system a few powerful officials ruled large districts in which 
they were not necessarily resident, holding office only from year 
to year and with power to pay themselves by percentages: and 
although this may have worked well enough under the strict and 
intelligent supervision of MAdhavrSv, yet under suoh rulers as his 
immediate predecessors and successors it must have been oppressive 
in the highest degree. And judging by what we are told of the 
Maratha government of Silsette it was so,* for it is not likely that 
the administration would be more severe on the people there than 
in the older possessions which were valued less highly. The ablest 
of the mhatrds who have already been mentioned as village headmen 
under the Portuguese were made pdtils by Khandoji Mdnkar the 
first subhedar of Salsette,* and this officer began by raising the 
assessment of all lands ten per cent above what it had been under 
tho Portuguese, and by establishing a house-tax, a tobacco-tax, and 


l Grant Duff 326 352. 3 East India House Selections, IV. 146. 

3 Chaplin's Report (1824), 144. * Grant Duff, 324. 

6 Grant Duff 354. Tiius Forbes states that in 1771 the governor of Mabid lived 
*t Poona, while his divan cruelly oppressed the people. Oriental Memoirs, I. 104. 

* Reg. I. of 1808. 
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•Section IX. a shop-tax or mohiarfa. Many additional taxes were afterwards 
imposed, 1 and wherever there seemed room for getting in a fresh 
Maratbas, one it was levied, even although it might apply only to two or three 

1760-1796. villages. Sillsette was divided into seven districts, each under a 

havdlddr and fatrkuns, and it would appear from this also that there 
wore no regnlar civil officers between the subhedctr and the pdtils. 
The island, however, notwithstanding these heavy taxations is said 
to have been prosperous till the death of Balfiji Bdjirav in 17G1. 
Returns of the year 1708 show that the district of Kalydn, which 
extended from the l’en river to the Yaitarna and from the Ghats 
about thirty miles towards the sea and contained 742 villages, 
besides the towns of Kalydn and Bhiwndi, had a revenue of l&khs 
from the land and 2i from customs.* This -was undoubtedly a very 
largo amount for such a district considering the circumstances of the 
times, On the other hand Forbes’description of the districts he 
passed through in 1771 between Alibiig and Ddsgaon does not give 
one the idea of the country being much wovbo off as to cultivation 
and population than it is now. 8 

The first event in tbo Konkan after the accession of Nardyanrar 
in 1771 was the reduction of Rtiygad, tho hamldnr of which had 
been for some months in rebellion. About the same time a British 
envoy was sent to reside at Poona, with the chief object of obtaining 
tho cession of Sdlsette Bassein and the islands of Bombay harbour* 
which tho Court of Directors had now for several years looked on 
ns a matter of tho highest importance, declaring in 1769 s that 
Sdlsotte Bassein and their dependencies and the Marathfis’proportion 
of tho Surat provinces were all that they sought for on the west 
side of India. Sdlsette was wanted because its produce almost 
supplied Bombay, and with Karanja and Bassein quite sufficed for 
the wants of the English. Bassein was necessary for the provision 
of timber for tho Company’s dockyard. 6 Some of the inhabitants of 
the island aro said to have treated with the Bombay Government for 
its delivery a little later than this. 7 After the death of Ndrdyanrdv 
the ambition and unpopularity of Raghunathrdv made the alliance 
of tho English very necessary to him, notwithstanding which he at 
the end of 1774 positively refused to surrender the coveted territory. 
But just at this time it was rumoured that a Portuguese armament 
was on tho way from Europe to recover Sdlsette, and the Bombay 
Government being determined that no European natiou should again 
settle themselves so close to Bombay resolved to take the island by 
force. Thana had just been reinforced by 500 Marathds : but on 
December 12 a force of 600 European and 1200 Native troops 
were sent up the creek from Bombay. The batteries were opened on 
the twentieth ; on the twenty-seventh an attempt was made to fill up 
the ditch, but was ropulsed with the loss of 100 Europeans. On the 
following evening, however, the fort was carried by assault with 


1 Reg, I. of 1808 , 3 Kaly4n Manuscript Diaries. 3 Oriental Memoirs, 1,204. 

Mirant Duff, 359, 371. 3 Mill, HI. 603. 6 Historical Account, 0. 

7 House of Commons Reports, VIII. 43. 
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trifling loss on our side and the greater part of the garrison was Section 1 %. 
put to the sword. Commodore Watson who commanded the naval 
force had previously been mortally wounded. 1 More than a hundred Marathaa. 

cannon were found on the walls, but most of them had been 1768-1700* 

damaged or dismounted during the siege. 2 

In the meantime a small force under Colonel Keating had been 
sent against Vesdva, and two attempts at escalade were repulsed. 

But ou the fourth day when our batteries opened the fort 
surrendered. Colonel Keating then took another detachment 
against Karanja, the fort on the top of which was small, badly 
constructed, and mounted only fourteen guns. This was soon 
evacuated, and Elephanta and Hog Island were then surrendered 
without resistance. 8 Thus by New Year’s Day of 1775 S&lsette and 
its dependencies, including Bassein, were in the possession of our 
Government, and as if to show that Salsette was not to be given 
up, the fortifications of Thana were immediately improved by the 
construction of a glacis and esplanade. 4 Three months later 
Raghunfithrdv, now hard-pushed by what was called the ministerial 
party of tho Mardtha state, ceded Sdlsetto and other possessions to 
the English 5 * by a treaty signed at Surat, and from this arose what is 
known in history as the First Mardtha War. Bassein was, howover, 
restored to the Mardfchds® and D&sgaon and Kumla, two of the 
villages belonging to tbo English on the Bdnkot river which had 
been taken by the Mardthds in February 1775, were retained by 
them till 1784, it may be presumed by arrangement. 0 

No mention is made anywhere of a declaration of war against 
the Mardthds but in the same month (December 1774) in which 
Thana was taken there was a rather serious sea fight off Glieria. 

Tho Revenge of tweuty-eight guns and the Bombay grab of twenty- 
four fell in there with the whole Mardtha fleet consisting of the 
Admiral’s ship of forty-four guns, threo of twenty-four to thirty-two 
each, five ketches of twelve to fourteen each, and ten gallivats of 
six to ten each. The four largest bore down on the English ships, 
but after a warm engagement the Admiral’s ship took fire and 
blew up, and tho rest of the fleet fled and got under shelter of 
Gheria fort. The two English ships saved thirty-four men out of 
420 on board the Admiral’s ship and sent them into Gheria. 7 

In 1776 the internal dissensions of the Mardtha state enabled an 
impostor to obtain some power, and circumstances made him choose 
tho Konkan as the field of his exploits. He was known as 
Saddshiv Chimnaji professing to be the son of Chimnaji Appa and 
to have escaped from the field of Panipat, and be had been for 


1 Grant Duff, 373-74. 5 Forbes, I. 452. 3 House of Commons Reports, VIII. 166. 

* Grant Duff, 376 ; Aitchison's Treaties, III. 24. 

5 Mill, III. 608, 619. As nothing is said of the taking of Bassein by any of tho 
authorities it must be assumed that it was effected by arrangement, 

4 BAnkot Manuscript Diaries. 

7 Parsons, 217. Parsons sailed in the Revenge not long after this, so his 

account may be relied on. Grant Duff (page 386) seems to make the date a little 

later. 
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Section IX. some time in confinement at Ratn&giri in charge of the Subhed&r 
Rfimchandra Paranjpo. This man released him and he soon got a 
Marathas, large force together, and by the end of the rains had taken twenty of 
17B6 -1706. the Konkan forts and had a following of 20,000 men. He marched 
through the Konkan and soon had possession of most of it, and in 
October went up the Borghat, There however he was attacked, and 
being driven down again tried to get protection at Bombay, as the 
Government had to some extent countenanced him,-but not getting 
admittance he went on to Kolaba. Raghoji Angria there took him 
prisoner and sent him to Poona, where he was soon afterwards put 
to death. A force was then sent into the Konkan under Bh.au rdv 
Phanse and speedily reduced it to obedience. Raghnn£thrdv, now 
an exile, and ready to ally himself with any one, had left Surat with 
the ostensible purpose of joining the pretended Saddshiv Bhdu, but 
had been compelled to seek shelter at Tar&pur, from whence he 
came in November to Bombay in one of the Company’s vessels. 1 
Thero was at this time owing to the treaty of Purandhar peace 
between the English and Marathas, but in January 1777 it was 
reported from Uoa that the Maratha floet had left Gheria with the 
design of attacking the It even ye and the Bombay grab, so the 
two vessels sailed off to look for them. After searching in vain 
about Gheria the Maratha fleet was found on February 18 at the 
entrance of a port of theirs called Colo Arbour, three frigates, five 
ketches and ten gallivats. The two ships went within gunshot of 
them, but they declined action.® 

To the year 1777 also belongs tbe account of a curious intrigue 
carried on by an advonturer named St, Lubin in the name of the 
French Government. It is not clear how far ho was authorised by 
that Government, but it appears certain that his enterprise was 
made with their knowledge. He arrived on the coast in a French 
merchant ship in March or April 1777, the port of landing being 
called 11 Gollaby, a place at the entrance into tbe river of Chaul.’* 
The cargo consisting of artillery, firearms, copper, and cloth, was 
landed at Chaul, and an escort of twenty-five Arab sepoys, an 
elephant, twenty camels, and some horse was sent from Poona, with 
a palanquin, to conduct St, Lubin thither. On his arrival he was 
well received by N&na Phadnavis, and he presented credentials from 
the King of France, which the French authorities in India, as well 
as the English, declared to be forgeries. Ndna Phadnavis, however, 
favoured him, probably with no other object than to annoy the 
English, whose jealousy of French influence in India was notorious. 
In January 1778 the Bombay Government were informed that an 
agreement had been signed at Poona between the ministers and 
St. Lubin by which ftevdanda or Chaul was to be made ever to 
the French, so as to serve them as a port for the disembarkation 
of troops, and this information is said to have strengthened our 
Government in their resolution to support R&ghoba. But 
negotiations were still going on with the ministers, and St, Lubin 
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Was at last dismissed from Poona in July or August 1778, having Seotion IX 
before this unsuccessfully applied to the Portuguese authorities ^ie 

to allow French troops to march through their possessions. Marathas, 

By this time it had apparently become plain to the Maratha 1750-1798 
government that they would gain nothing by further negotiations 
with him. 1 But the question of the cession of Chaul and Revdauda 
to the French was again under discussion in 1786 : 2 so that the 
French, who were at this time pressing us so hard in the south of 
India, would seem to have entertained the idea of opposing us near 
Bombay also. 

By the autumn of 1778 Raghundthrav was again in the ascendant, 
and on the pretext that the ministerial party had not observed tho 
treaty of Purandhar a new engagement was entered into by our 
Government with him under which he was to be recognised as 
Peshwa, and the province of Bassein and the island of Khdnderi 
were to be ceded to Bombay. 3 This led two years later to the only 
serious campaign in the Konkau in which our troops were ever 
engaged. The advanced party of the force intended to conduct 
Raghutiatlvrav to Poona, took possession of the BorghSfc, and the 
main body of the troops left Bombay on November 23, and after 
taking the fort at Bolapur and leaving in it a garrison of sixty men 
disembarked at Panvel where they remained for several days. 

After a further unnecessary delay the force wont up the Gh&t on 
December 23. 4 The unfortunate events that followed, including 
the disgraceful convention of Vadgaon do not . belong to tho 
history of the Konkau, but while the army was above tho ghats 
all supplies had to be sent from below, and to keep the road open 
between Panvel and Khopavli (Campolee) a company of Europeans, 
three of sepoys, and two guns were sent out under the command of 
Colonel Egerton. Raghuntfthr&v had also a force at Kalva opposite 
to Thdna, but the enemy bad about the district five thousand horse 
which had come down tho Kasdra Ghdt. It appears on the whole 
that communications between Panvel and Khopavli were not generally 
kept open, and that the two parties in the Konkan were pretty 
equally matched. 6 

Negotiations occupied the whole of 1779, and in October of that 
year the ministerial party at Poona were so assured of their posi¬ 
tion that Ndna Phaduavis 8 told General Goddard that the surrender 
of Sdlsetto and of Raghunathr&v were essential preliminaries to 


1 Grant Duff, 399, 404 ; Historical Account, 115 - 170. s Grant Duff, 468. 

* Aitchison’s Treaties, 111. 40. 4 Grant Duff, 412. 6 Hist. Account, 176, 179. 

•BAlAji Janirdhan Bhdnu, commonly called Kina Phadnavis, was a native of 
Velhs, a village adjoining Bknkot and within three or four miles of Shrivardhan, the 
birthplace of Bikiji VishvanAth the first Peshwa of the family that afterwards 
ruled at Poona, He built a temple at VeUs in a romantic situation and supplied it 
with yater brought from the cliff above. He also built at a cost of twelve l&khs the 
large tank at Ckmpoli, and a rest-house for Brahman travellers close by. Nana’s 
brother Gangadhar was Subedhkr of Vijaydurg and there built the temple of 
Rkmeshvar, which is remarkable by its gloomy position, and by the road down to it 
being cut through the solid rock at a very steep incline. 
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Section IX. the making of any troaty. Active operations being then begun 
various posts between Sitlsetto and the Gh£ts were occupied by 

Marathas, our troops early in 1780/ chiefly to prevent the Marathas from 

1766-1796. cutting off supplies from Bombay; for Salsette which had formerly 

been so flourishing and prosperous was now pining in decay, so 
that a few years afterwards it is described as “not cultivating 
a sufficient quantity of grain to maintain the town and garrison of 
Thana.” 2 This may no doubt be attributed to our Government 
having held to the Mardtha system introduced after the death of 
Balaji Bajirao of farming the lands to the highest bidder. The 
main part of the army was employed in Gujardt, and it was not 
till May that Colonel Hartley was sent into the Konkan. 2 A small 
detachment had possession of Kaly:in, and was besieged by a 
large Maratha army, which was to make the attack on May 25, but 
Colonel Hartley fortunately arrived on the twenty-fourth, and beating 
up the Mar&tha camp in the night drove them out of that part of the 
Konkan. Two battalions were left at Kalyan for the rains, and on 
August 3 an attempt was made to surprise the fortress of Malangad 
(Bhau Malau) which was not successful. 3 Our force, however, occu¬ 
pied the lower works of the fort, and was there surrounded by 3000 
Mar&thas until relieved by Colonel Hartley on October 1. The 
next day the Marathas again took up a threatening position, but 
Hartley attacked them with such spirit that they shortly afterwards 
retreated up the Ghats. The rigours of this war are shown by the 
fact of three emissaries of the Poona government having been blown 
from guns at Thaua in October.* 

The whole army was now ordered down from Gujarat to the 
Konkan, the Europeans coming by soa; but General Goddard with 
the rest of the troops marched from Surat to Bassein. He took 
twenty-eight days doing this, from the roads being still so deep and 
the rivers full, and arrived before Bassein on November 13. The 
fortress at this time is described as a regular polygon without 
outworks of any description, 6 but it was strong enough to require 
the siege to be carried on by regular approaches. The first battery 
of six guns and six mortars was 900 yards distant from the fort 
and was opened on November 28. On December 9, a battery 
of nine heavy guns at a distance of 500 yards was opened, and at 
the same time another battery of twenty mortars. On tho tenth, 
when a breach was nearly effected, a conditional offer of surrender 
was made but refused, and next morning the garrison surrendered 
at discretion. The loss on the British side was but small. 6 In the 
meantime the Maratha chiefs had made great efforts to send down 
troops, and Hartley had beon constantly engaged in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Kalydu and the Borghat and had a large number of sick 
and wounded. He however on December 8 moved to Titvdla in the 
direction of Bassein to prevent the Maratha force cutting him off 


1 Grant Duff, 428, 433-34. 

3 Grant Duff, 437. 

4 Field Officer, 137. 
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from Goddardand having taken up a strong position in the hills Section IX. 

east of Bassein, afterwards known as Hartley's Trap, 8 was for the 

next three or four days exposed to the constant attacks of the Sfarathae, 

Mardthds, whom he always repulsed with heavy loss though 1766-1790. 

suffering but little himself. In one of these attacks Rdmchandra 

Ganesh was killed, and Haripant Phddke succeeded to the comn and 

of the Mardtlm army. Immediately on the surrender of Bassein 

Goddard hastened to join Hartley, and on the thirteenth the army 

was united. 

The next operation was the reduction of the small island-fort of 
Aruala, ten miles north of Bassein, audit was not until preparations 
were made for bombarding it from Agdshi on the mainland that 
tbe commandant on January 18, 1781, surrendered. 3 It was now 
determined to threaten Pooua rather than secure the Konkan, and 
the army marched across to the Ghdts, and having met with little 
opposition forced the Borghdt on February 8 and occupied Klmnddla, 

General Goddard with the head-quarters remaining at Khopavli. 

Some negotiations followed, after which 12,000 men under Parashram 
Bhdu Patvardhan were sent into the Konkan, and getting between 
Goddard's force and Bombay, they, on tho night of March 15, 
attacked a dctachmont of two regiments with a convoy of stores 
which had reached Chank on their way from Panvel. The English 
force suffered severely, but with the assistance of a reinforcement 
from Khopavli the whole convoy was brought into the head-quarters 
camp on the seventeenth. Soon after this Holkar arrived to 
reinforco Parashram Bhdu, and the Maratha force now amounting 
to 25,000 cavalry attacked a large detachment which had been sent 
to Panvel with unloaded bullocks to bring np stores. Tbe convoy 
got back from Panvel after a three days’ march in which tho 
constant attacks of the Marathds caused a loss of 106 killed and 
wouuded, Tho army was now ready to return for the rains to 
Kalydn and Bombay, but the Mardthds had iu the meantime 
assembled all along that part of the Ghdts in great force, and 
immediately on Goddard leaving the Borghdt open, Haripant 
Phddke followed, and took a considerable quantity of baggage 
and ammunition, and though tho Mardthds dared not molest the 
army when in camp, yet on the 20th 21st and 23rd of April during 
the march they so harassed our troops that Goddard's loss before 
reaching Panvel was 466 killed and wounded, including eighteen 
European officers. A groat part of the army was from here sent 
down the coast, and the rest after remaining some weeks encamped 
at Panvel, were sent to Kalydn for the rains. 4 

During the progress of these events Residents had been appointed 
at Belapur, Kalydn, and Karanja, and from their reports some idea 
of the Btate of tho country may be gained. Tho chief object of tbe 
Residents was of course to collect the revenues, and in February 


1 Grant Duff, 439. ’ Field Officer, 137. 
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Seo tion IX. 1781 (before the operations of that year about Kalvdn and the Ghdts 
Tb 0 had begun) it is reported that “ Badldpur and Damod, which were 

Marathaa, considerable towns, and every village hut and Btack on the high 

1766-1790. road between Khopavli and Kalydn had been burnt, and the 
inhabitants for the most part tied.” The non-return of seventy-five 
carts and forty-four oxen which had been taken from Agashi by the 
army, would, it was said, cause great distress to the district of 
Basseim 1 

No further operations took place in the Konkan after the rains, 
and in March 1782 the treaty of Salbye was concluded 3 by which 
all the recent conquests including fiassein were restored to the 
Mardthds, though the restoration was not absolutely made for 
upwards of a year, 8 and the cession of Salsette, Elephanta, Karanja, 
and Hog Island to the English finally confirmed. No further 
change of any importance was made in the governing powers of the 
Konkan for the next thirty-five years, but it may here be mentioned 
that in 1782 the Mardthas, who bad gradually taken from the 
Jawlidr Rdja tbo greater part of his territories, confirmed him in 
the possession of the small remainder, which he holds to this day. 4 
In 1783-84, a disputo which the Mat'd th a state had with tho Pant 
Pratinidhi of VishAlgad about the districts near Ratndgiri held by 
them jointly was settled by a treaty. These districts included a 
considerable part of the Sangameshvar Ratnagiri and Rajapur 
sub-divisions, the Pesliwa’s subheddr at Ratnagiri being the chief 
authority of that government. The river and port of Sangameshvar 
are mentioned in this treaty as if they were of importance, and 
among other stipulations is one that the khuts and the pdtils who used 
to bo kept two months in Visbdlgad fort for the settlement of their 
accounts, must not in future bo detained more than four days. 6 

It is now time to return to the affairs of the coast, where piracy 
still flourished not less than before the fall of Angria. In 1765 
the piracies on the coast south of Vijaydurg induced the Bombay 
Government to send a force which took Mdivan from the Kolhapur 
authorities and Rairi from tho Savants. 6 The name of the island-fort 
at M&lvan was changed from Sindhudurgto Port Augustus, but in 
the beginning of the following year the place was restored on 
payment of Rs. 3,60,000. 7 A promise to pay a further sum was made, 
and permission given for the establishment of a factory at Mdivan, 
which does not appear to have been made use of. Rdiri was not 
returned till October 1766, because our Government and the SavaDts 
could not agree as to the price of it. 8 Eventually Rs. 80,000 were 
paid, and the village and the district of Vengurla was made over 
and mortgaged for thirteen years. 9 The mortgagee however was not 
permitted to realize the revenues, and the agreement to abstain 

1 BeUpnr Kalyiln and Karanja Manuscript Diaries. 

’ Aitehison’s Treaties, III. 49 : Mill, IV. 411. 3 Grant Duff, 457. 
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from piracy was not observed either by the Kolh&pur state or tiro Seotion IX. 
Sivants 1 The Bombay Government therefore at the end of the thir- rp^ 0 

teen years refused to restore Vengurla, on which the Sdvants in 1780 Marathas, 

took it, plundering both public and private property. The Peshwa 1766*1796- 
had in the meantime established a fleet at Vijaydurg under a Mar&tha 
named Anandrdo Dhulap, whoso family remained in power until 
1812, and whose descendants still have a small property in the 
neighbourhood, anil though entirely impoverished are considered 
fit to marry with the families of the Gdikwttr and other princes. 

The Peshwa also had another fleetunder the Sar Subheddr of Bassein 2 
and after 1775 his officers paid no respect even to English ships, which 
they took if they could, and only restored if the capture was quickly 
and clearly proved against them. On account of these various 
piratical fleets the coasting vessels could not at this time ply 
without being convoyed by the Company's vessels. Sixty or eighty 
of them generally sailed from Bombay to Surat uuder a convoy of 
one or two ships. In 1774 five or six Portuguese merchantmen 
sailed from Goa to Surat convoyed by a sixty-four gun ship, but 
were attacked by the Mara tints, the frigate pub to flight, and the rest 
taken into Ghoria. 1 lit 1780 a ship carrying despatches from the 
Court of Directors was taken off the coast ami carried to Vijaydurg,. 
and the officer sent as a prisoner to Basal gad, one of the Konkau 
forts visible from Mahabnleshvar. A more serious affair took place 
in 1783 after peace had been concluded between the Bombay 
Government and the Marnthas. The Ranger,. a ship of the Bombay 
Marine, sited from Bombay on April o with several military officers- 
onboard: outlie eighth when near Gheria she was attacked by 
Dhulap, and after a fight of five hours was captured and taken into 
Ghoria,. where Dhulap denied all knowledge of the peace. Two 
officers were killed and three besides the commander of the vessel' 
wounded, and no communication was received at Bombay from the 
survivors till May 2d, when -a letter of May 5 arrived. The 
prisoners were released on the twenty-seventh, and arrived in Bombay 
in the Ranijnr on the twenty-ninth, she being too much disabled to 
proceed on her voyage. The bad faith of the Poona government was 
shown by Dhulap having displayed in the presence of some ot the 
officers the ornaments sent to him from Poona in honour of tb» 
achievement.® 

The Angrias who still held Kolaba were dependent on the 
Peshwa, and the Sidis retained their old independence, but wero 
allies of the English. In 1781, however, the latter were parties to 
an agreement by which the rightful heir to the throne who had 
been dispossessed by another of his family gave up all his rights in 
the Janjira territories to the Peshwa in exchange for an estate in 
Gujarat, and he thus became Nawdb of Sacbin, and the alliance 
between Bombay and Janjira was dissolved. But the usurper was 


1 Government Selections, X.4. 8 Grant Duff, 504, 506, 509. 

1 Annual Register for 1783, 289 ; Grant Duff, 457. 
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Section IX. in point of fact never dispossessed, and his descendants still rule 
qiijtiQ Janjira, which the Marathds never succeeded in taking. 1 

1 75 * 0 " a 1^96 In 1777 the M a Ivan district was overrun by the Kolhapur troops 
‘ ' after an insurrection by the chief of Vishalgad and others, and in 

1782 there was another expedition in which the chiefs of Vadi were 
for a time subdued. In 1786 however disturbances again took 
place, and the Rdja of Kolhapur himself took a large army into the 
Konkan. He stormed Bharatgad, the fort which commands the 
beautiful and very fertile valley of Masura, Nivti a well-known fort 
on the coast between Mdivan and Vengurla, and Vishtdgad which 
commands the most level part of the Southern Konkan. 2 On 
account, however, of the Slvants getting assistance from Goa he 
evacuated Nivti and Vengurla, but appointed mamlatddrs and other 
officials to the rest of the newly-conquered territory. Khem Sdvant, 
instead of going on fighting as was usual to him, negotiated with 
Sindia, and eventually tbo district was restored to VAdi in 1793. 
M&lvan was however retained by Kolhdpur 3 and for a few years this 
part of the Konkan enjoyed peace. In 1792 while these events 
were in progress the Bombay Government had prepared an 
armament against Kolhapur, but this was not despatched, as a 
treaty was made by which the English were allowed to have a 
factory at the island of Malvau (Siudhudurg) and to hoist their flag 
there till all claims were paid.' 4 

A few facts worth recording come into this period and are here 
mentioned without particular arrangement. In May 1790 a force 
left Bombay to co-operate with the army which had just invaded 
Tippoo Sultdn’s territory. It was disembarked at Sangameshvar, 
aud after halting there live days marched up the A'mba Gh&t, the 
steepness of which is proved by the march up taking only an hour 
and a half. 

Although there was artillery with it, a second detachment went 
by the same route in the following November. The entrance to 
the river at Jaygad was at this time defended by forts on each 
side. A wall of communication ran up the side of the hill on the 
south shore from a battery of eleven embrasures on a level with 
the water, which like the other fortifications was in very bad 
repair. 5 The factory at Fort Victoria was found useful during 
this war as the Resident purchased and received from Poona 
between eleven and twelve thousand bullocks, 6 and sent them down 
the coast for the use of the army. 7 At this time Thana is described 
as a straggling town with several Portuguese churches and a 
number of Christian inhabitants. It was garrisoned by a battalion 
of sepoys and a company of European artillery. The fort is 


1 Aitchisou’s Treaties, VI. 208 ; Grant Duff, 507. 5 Account of KolhApur, 499. 

3 Hutchinson, 159. 4 Aitchisou’s Treaties, VI. 94 ; Grant Duff, 608, 

8 Field Officer, 183 ; Moor, 2, 9, 47. 

8 The average price paid was Rs, 32 per bullock, which seems high for the time, 

7 Bankot Manuscript Diaries, 
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described as small, well built and, although not a complete, yet a 
strong fortification and always kept in the highest order. 1 

In 1790 the Konkan, in common with other parts of Western 
India, was visited by a great scarcity amounting almost to famine, 8 
but in this respect this district with its generally very heavy rain¬ 
fall and its easy water communication suffers much less than the 
dry plains of tho Dakhau. Between 1771 and 1790 a survey and 
assessment in cash of a great part of the Kalyan district was 
made by Sadashiv Keshav, Sar Subhedar of the Konkan, and an 
assessment in grain of part of the KoMba district by a subhedar of 
lldjpuri in 1784-85. 3 But the general survey and assessment of 
the Konkan pi'oposed by Nana Phadnavis never went further. 

There is nothing more to record of the Konkan either of a 
warlike or peaceable character until the accession of Bdjirav, 
whose eventful reign, including tho fall of the Maratha state, 
requires a section to itself. 


Beotion IX. 


The 

Marathaa, 

1766 -me. 


1 Moor, 3(i9. 3 Report on Famines, 117. 

3 Jervis, 12D j Government Selections, ACXVI. 78, 346. 
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SECTION X. 

THE BE ION OF BA'JIRA' V AND THE BRITISH 

CONQUEST. 

1790 to 1818, 

In 1796 Nana Phadnavis, unable to secure bis own power or to 
prevent the accession ol Bajirav,fled to theKonkan, and put garrisons 
in pratdpgad and Raygad. Ho himself stayed at Mah&d till October, 
by which time he had collected an army of 10,000 men. 1 These 
efforts were so far successful that, under the treaty of Maliftd 
concluded in the same month when Bajir&v was enthroned as 
Peshwa, Nana Phadnavis returned to Poona as minister. 2 But 
from this time the chiefs and jdgkirddra wero utterly uncontrolled 
and assumed independence, while the Dakhan was overrun with 
banditti. This state of affairs culminated in October 1802 with the 
victory of Yashvantrav Holkar over Sindia and the flight of Bajirdv 
from Poona. 3 Ho first went to Sinhgad, but after staying there 
only three days ho hastily retreated to Raygad, and having released 
Mahadevrdv Haste, who had been confined there since April of the 
previous year, he went down to Mahad. 4 Ho had with him 6000 or 
8000 men, and at his request an English vessel was sent down to 
Bdnkot to take him up to Bombay. He wished to send his family 
and the.families of his attendants to Suvarndurg, hut the commandant 
refused to receive them. Grain for the subsistence of his force had 
to be sent from Bassein and Bombay, this being the year of the 
great famine. The Sar Subhedar of the Konkan, Klianderav Rdste, 
joined him at Mahad from Bassoiu. About November 22 Holkar 
with his army came down the Par Ghat, on which tho Peshwa fled 
to Suvarndurg, while some of his followers took refuge in the 
English factory at Fort Victoria. Suvarndurg, however, was found 
to be in a defenceless condition, and tbe Peshwa therefore embarked 
in one of his own vessels escorted by two belonging to tho Bombay 
Government. He put into Chaul and stayed there some days, and 
on again embarking was so harassed by contrary winds that on 
December 15 ho put into M.anori in S&lsette, from wlionce he went 
on to Bassein, arriving there with about thirty followers on the 
seventeenth. In the meantime Holkar with 5000 troops had taken 
with very little resistance Raygad and Savarndurg and in the latter 
the Peshwa’s family. 5 Colonel Close who had been awaiting the 
Peshwa’s arrival in Bombay with Mountstuart Elphinstone 6 then his 


l Grant Duff, 525 ; Asiatic Annual Register (1803), 58. 5 Grant Duff, 285. 

3 Elphinstone in E. I. House Selections, IV. 147. 4 Grant Duff, 558. 

* Blue Book relating to Mar4tha War of 1803, 350 - 463; Asiatic Annual Register 
(1803), 23, * Bom. R, A. S, Journal, YI. 97. 
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assistant, went to liim at Bassein immediately on his arrival, and 
thereon December 31 was concluded the treaty of Bassein, 1 A field 
detachment which had been sent to Ghodbandar in the expectation 
that the Peshwa might find it convenient to take refuge in British 
territory, was then sent to Bassein, where the Peshwa remained till 
April 27, 180S. 2 Entrance into tho Bassein island being then ns 
now obtainable only by the bridges at Sopffra and Gokbivade “ a 
considerable stockade of palmyra trees " was erected to defend the 
Sophra bridge. 8 Affairs at Poona being at lust settled, Bd/jirhv left 
Bassein escorted by a British force of 2200 men, including the 78tli 
Regiment, part of the 84-th, and some artillery. He stayed at 
Kalydn for a week and from thore marched up the Borghat. 4 

Neither the treaty of Bassein nor either of those concluded in 
tho following year made any difference in the position of tho 
Koukan powers, but the Peshwa had now become to a considerable 
extent dependent on the British Government, and being supported 
by them he was able from this time to take vengeance on the chiefs, 
whose armies were much reduced. 6 A Marhtha force was sent 
against Suvarndurg on account of the Killeddr Hari Ballal Kelkar 
having thrown off his allegiance, nod after an unsuccessful invest¬ 
ment a small British force returning from the Malabar coast was 
ordered to tako the island and the ports on the mainland. 0 The 
Peshwa’s force was encamped at Kelshi, eight miles north of 
Suvarndurg, and the garrison of the island was said to be 800 men, 
Arabs and ManUhds, but, it was eventually surrendered without 
resistance, and 200 Native Infantry put in until the orders of the 
Peshwa should be received. It would appear from all these last 
events that the fort bad not been kept in a proper state of repair, 
and although both Nana Phadnavis and the Peshwa had followed 
the old Mardtha custom of retiring into the Konkan when too hard 
pressed above the Ghats, yet neither their habits nor their mode of 
government led them either to maintain the forts when in prospe¬ 
rity or to turn them to good account in adversity. These strong¬ 
holds were often made useful as prisons, of which instances have 
already been given, but neither now nor at the final fall of tho 
Peshwa’s power were they found of much use from a military point 
of view. 

The famine of 1802-3, which -was so devastating in some parts, 
appears to have been very partial in tho Konkan, as one of tho 
chief causes was absent, the ravages of Holkar. The influx of 
starving people from tho Dakhan is mentioned as causing much of 
the scarcity in the Northern Koukan and Koldba. In the latter 
district many deaths nre said to have occurred, and the same is 
stated of the Khed petha, the most rugged of the whole Konkan 
and the most easily affected by famine. The Mdlvan district is 
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1 Aitchiaon’s Treatise, III. 63. J Blue Book as above, 

• Dickenson's Manuacript Report. 4 Mill, VI, 419. 

' Elphinstone in E. I. House Selections, IV. 147. * Manuscript Record*. 
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Section X. said also to have suffered severely, and here the ravages of war no 
Bajirav, doubt assisted the famine. But on the whole it is doubtful if any 

1798-1818. villages were deserted or depopulated. 1 

On the death of Khem Savant in 1803 the district of Mdlvan 
again fell into its usual distracted condition, and in 1806 the Rdja 
of Kolhapur before the end of the monsoon descended into the 
Konkan and took Bharatgad and Nivti, but as he soon returned 
above the Ghats the V&di troops quickly retorted by overrunning 
the district and burning the suburbs of Mdlvau, The cruelties 
committed on this occasion were something uncommon even in that 
district, and the Kolhilpur Raja then returned and carried on the war 
in the Vadi districts, while an advanced party raised the siege of 
Bharatgad just begun by the Vddi troops. Nivti and IMiri however 
had fallen to the Savants. In 1808 the Kolhapur troops had to 
retreat, and in the next year Phond Savant had to fly before Man- 
einghr^v Patankar who followed him as far as R&jdpur and levied a 
heavy contribution on that town though generally quite beyond the 
range of Vadi politics. In 1810 the Dakhan troops had again to 
leave the Konkan, and Riiiri and Nivti were retaken by the V&di 
chiefs. 2 * The piracies of both those powers had continued unchecked, 8 
and their serious import to this Presidency may be judged of by 
the fact that the Duke of Wellington only two days after the battle of 
Assaye wrote (withhis own hand as was usual to him) a short despatch 
on the subject to the Bombay Government. 4 The pirates appear 
to have been equally bold on the seas north of Bombay, for in 1803 
an officer going to Cambay had a guard of sepoys with him who 
kept their muskets loaded and were constantly on the look-out for 
pirates. 5 The remedy adopted was the blockade of the ports 
belonging to Kolhapur and Vadi, but this of course could not 
continue for ever, and in 1812, when the settlement between the 
Pesbwa and Kolhapur was made, the harbour and forts of M&lvan 
were ceded to the English by Kolhdpur, and the fort of Vengurla 
with some land adjoining by the Savants. 6 Nivti was left to the 
latter but a guard of British troops was stationed there to see that 
no piratical vessels made use of the port. From this time till the 
cession of the whole Konkan, the Bombay Government kept a civil 
and military establishment both at M&lvan and Vengurla. The 
cession brought to an end the troubles of this district from the 
Kolhapur state, but the Savants by their internal quarrels kept the 
country in confusion for several years longer. 7 The claims of the 
different governments on the district were complicated and 
extraordinary, the revenue being divided among the Peshwa, the 
R&ja of Kolhapur, the Sdvants, and the Pant of B&vda, with 
separate payments for the forts at Malvan. In January 1813 the 


1 Report on Past Famines, 116. * Hutchinson, 161 - 166. 

3 Two brothers named BApuji and HirAji, who are remembered by persons stilt 

(1883) living, as having spent their last days at Malvan in great poverty, were, when 
young, noted for the cruelty and daring of their piracies. 

4 'Manuscript Records, 'Field Officer, 468. 

* Aitchison’s Treaties, VI, 97, 129. 7 Asiatic Journal, VIII. 78. 
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•Savants again took Bharatgad from the Kolhapur authorities, and 
it was not restored till a British detachment was sent from Kolhflpur 
in March. This force afterwards went on to R&iri, but returned 
above the GhAts before the monsoon. 1 In 1815 the districts 
belonging to VAdi in two tarafs north of Mdlvan were occupied by 
a force from Malvan, 2 but this was only to prevent aggression on 
the part of the SAvants. 

Before coming to the events which led immediately to the over¬ 
throw of the Peshwa it is necessary to say something about the 
management of his districts in the last years of the Mardtha 
government. Long previously to this all the districts had been let 
out on farm, but Brijirdv allowed every aggravation of this evil, for 
leases of districts were often summarily annulled on a higher offer 
being made, and thus the element of uncertainty was added to the 
other inducements tho farmer had to extortion. And if a farmer 
failed in his payments, not only his own property but that of his 
securities was confiscated, and very frequently he himself sent to 
a hill-fort. To the farmers was committed the superintendence of 
both civil and criminal justice in their districts, which enabled them 
to increase thoir exactions by fines. And, as the complaints of the 
people were never listened to by those in authority at Poona, the 
farmers would seem to have had no inducement towards leniency, 
and it may be thought strange that they ever failed to make their 
contracts pay.* 

Br&hmans and other influential people gob their lands at lower 
rates than the common cultivators, and were also exempt from many 
of the cesses, and this gave rise to what was called the Pdndharposha 
tenure. 1 As an instance of summary repression of crime it may be 
mentioned that th eptltil of Chauk in 1810 caught two Bhils (more 
probably Kh&tkaris) and hung them up by the heels in the sun naked 
till they died. This is said to have had a good effect on the Bhils. 6 

Among the minor results of the loose system of government that 
prevailed, may be mentioned the frequent changes in the stations of 
m&mlatd&rs, of which the following is an instance. Nasrdpur was 
originally the head-quarters of the district about Karjat, but on a 
Devrukhi BiAhman getting the farm of the district he removed bis 
office to Dahivali close to Karjat, where there was a large settlement 
of Dovrukhis. But about 1811 a Chitpdvan became farmer or 
mdmlatddr, and a Devrukhi village not been agreeable to him he 
removed his head-quarters to Kadva. Places may often be found 
in tolerable proximity, which have at one time or other been the 
head-quarters of a district, and this may probably often be accounted 
for by reasons similar to the above. 

But notwithstanding the badness of the government the districts 
below the Ghtlts were so much better off than those of the Dakhau 
that they derived considerable advantage from the contrast. There 
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was so little cultivation in the Dakhan owing to the constant 
movements of Pendharis and armies, and the population of Poona 
was so large that the Konkan tdlukds below the Ghats where the 
peace was but little disturbed became the chief granarios of the 
MarAtha government. The NasrApur division in particular benefited 
by this state of things, and the average price of rice received by the 
cultivator in the later days of MarAtha rule is said to have been as 
much as two rupees a man} 

Chatursing, brother of the Raja of SAtAra, had for several years 
carried on predatory operations against the Peshwa’s government, 
but he was taken prisoner in 1812 by Trimbakji Dengla, who 
seduced him to a conference, and was confined until his death in 
1818 in the fort of Kangori, where two European officers were also 
imprisoned in 1817. After Chatursing’s imprisonment an impostor 
carried on the rebellion in his name, and the RAmoshis under him 
were very active in taking forts and plundering the country. 
Troops were constantly out after them, but they were never 
suppressed as long as the Peshwa’s government lasted, and the 
districts of Suvarndurg and Anjanvel are said to have suffered 
particularly from their raids.® In the beginning of 1817 three 
or four distinct bodies of Pendaris descended into tho Konkan 
intending to sweep the whole coast as far as Surat. One band 
completely sacked some large villages near Suvarndurg ; another 
body plundered MahAd in February, but did not venture to attack 
DAsgaon which was defended by a body of invalids. 8 At the same 
time a body of six or seven hundred was at Panwel, and either 
this or another force of them advanced as far as Bhiwndi, but were 
prevented by the rivers from entering the rich coast districts of 
Bassein and MAhim. They however marched by Asheri to TArapur 
and from there up to the Portuguese frontier, the inhabitants of 
course fleeing before them, and at Bordi, a rich coast village, 
only a few of the latter had come back in the following year. 4 

BAjirav three or four years before his deposition had built a 
palace at Gubagar, 5 six miles south of Dabhol, both as a hot- 
weather retreat and to enable him to perform his religious rites 
on the sea-shore. Every one who has been to this delightful 
place will acknowledge BAjirAv’s good taste in fixing on the “ Bay 
of the BrAhmans ” as it was called by the Portuguese and early 
navigators. 8 He visited it for some years in Succession/ his route 
being down the KumbhArli GhAt and through Chiplfin, where the 
building now used as the kacheri was erected for his accommodation. 
The greater part of the palace at GuhAgar was pulled down shortly 
after our Government took the Konkan, and the materials used for 
Government buildings at Ratnagiri. 5 


1 J. M. Davies’ Manuscript Reports of 1836. 

1 Grant Duff, 632, 654, 678 ; E. I. House Selections,Ilf. 783 & IV. 140,148. 

1 Asiatic Journal, III.626 & IV. 315. 4 Dickenson’s Manuscript Report. 

* Waddington’a Manuscript Report. c De la Valle, 111. 143. 

7 Grant Duff does not mention these expeditions, but Thornton says that BAjirAT 
want there every year between his restoration and final deposition. History, IV, 431. 
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Trimbakji Dengla, when given up by the Peshwa to our 
Government, was for his many enormities confined in the fort at 
Thfina. The story of his escape thence in September 1816 is told 
by Bishop Heber with a tinge of romance which certainly makes 
it more agreeable reading than the official report of the circumstance 
would be : " Trimbakji was kept in confinement at Thana near 
Bombay ; and while there a common-looking Martltha groom with 
a good character in his hand came to offer his services to the 
commanding officor. He was accepted, and had to keep his horse 
under the window of Trimbakji’s prison. Nothing remarkable was 
observed in his conduct except a more than usual attention to his 
horse, and a habit while currying and cleaning him of singing 
verses of Marathi songs alt apparently relating to his trade. At 
length Trimbakji disappeared, and the groom followed him ; on 
which it was recollected that his singing had been made up o{ 
verses like the following : 

‘ Behind the hush the bowmen hide 
The horse beneath the tree, 

Where alls II I find a knight will ride 

The jungle paths with me P 

There are five and fifty coureerS there, 

And four and fifty men ; 

When the fifty-fifth shall mount hie steed 
The Deccau thrives again.' 

The treaty of Poona in June 1817 which was concluded after 
several months of resistance to the British demands, gave our 
Government possession of the whole of the North Konkan,, 
described as “ the districts of Bailapoor, Autgong, and Culleaun, 
and all the territories to the north of those districts as far as 
Gujarfit lying between the Ghdts and the sea.” 3 It was intended 
also to procure the cession of the Southern Konkan to complete 
our command of the coast and because it was believed to be “ a 
fertile country full of strong military positions,” but being the 
native country of the Peshwa and of almost all the principal 
Br&kman families 3 connected with the Poona government so much 
opposition was mado that the cession could not be insisted upon* 
The delivery of R&ygad as well as Sinhgad and Purandhar had in the 
previous month been demanded as an earnest of the Peahwa’s 
intention to act fairly by us, 5 and Mr. Elphinstone in a despatch 
of May 9 wrote that in the event of war there was little doubt that 
BdjirAv would fly to Riiygad where he might establish himself during 
the rains without the possibility of military operations being 


'Baber’s Journal, II, 8. The story is told at greater length but in a less romantic 
form in the novel Pandurang Hari. 3 Aitchison’s Treaties, III. 87. 

* Besides the Brahmans and Marflth&s already mentioned as Konkanis, Haripant 
Phadke was a native of Guhagar, as was Gangadhar ShAstri murdered at Pandharpur, 
The Patvardhan chiefs of Miraj originally came from the village of Ganpati-pula 
near RatnAgiri; the Ghorpkde chiefs of Ichalkaranji from HhApan near Veugurla. 
The chiefs of Ramdurg and Nargnnd of the Hlufve family were also Konkaui 
Brikmana, and Bajiriv’s second wife was of the Ok family of GuhAgar, if not hersslf 
* native of that place, 

4 Blue Book Pendhiri and MarAtha Wars, 112. 5 Grant Duff, 634, 
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undertaken against him. 1 As however on this occasion the Peshwa 
yielded at the last moment he lost his last chance ot saving himself 
by the old Mardtha safeguard of retreating to the Konkan forts. 
It is possible that his experiences of Ritygad and Suvarndurg in 
1802-3 rendered him less ready to shut himself up in the Konkan than 
Mr. Elphinstone anticipated. It was said that he had entrusted 
the principal forts to some of his chief officers, Revdanda being 
made over to Angria’s diwan, and it was believed that the forts 
were in a better state of defence than proved to be the case. 2 

Rdygad was restored to the PeshwR in August, 8 but after the 
rains the Bhils and Ramoshis were enlisted by him,and employed in 
shutting up the passes through the Ghdts. 2 They also invaded the 
Kalydn district, and numbers of the inhabitants took refuge in the 
forts of Bassein and Mahuli.* Early in November these marauders 
held the Borghrit. The Bombay troops kept open communications 
between Khopali and Panwel, but a despatch from General Smith 
near Poona to the Commander-in-Chief in Bombay had to be sent 
round by Bankot. 5 When the Peshwa moved northwards in 
December, preparations were made to prevent him from going 
down into the North Konkan,® and in point of fact ho was on one 
occasion close to the N&nagh&t. 4 The fort of Kotligad in the 
North Konkan was at this time taken for the Peshwa by a Sardar 
named BApurav Lainbia, but on December 30 was retaken by 
Captain Brooks without loss. 7 No other operations were necessary 
north of Bombay, but small forces were prepared for the reduction 
of the forts in the Southern Konkan. Hostilities were begun by 
the capture, at the end of November, of Suvarndurg, which made 
little resistance. In January 1818 a force under Colonel Prother, 
consisting of 380 Europeans 800 Native Infantry and a battering 
train, took Karn&la, and within a month afterwards the forts of 
Avchitgad, Songad, Pali which was bombarded for two hours, and 
Bharap, the last a strong place the fall of which hastened the 
surrender of the Paiit Sachiv to the British authority. 8 It was 
cannonaded for twenty-four hours before surrendering, and an 
immense store of provisions found in it. 9 About the same time 
Mandangad, where there were two forts with a triple stockade in 
the space between, 10 was taken by escalade by a small force from 
Suvarndurg under Colonel Kennedy, 11 and here a seaman was killed 
and nine or ten sepoys wounded. 9 These operations were in many 
cases very difficult from the necessity of dragging guns up to the 
top of the hills on which the forts stood. The acquisition of these 
was considered especially necessary, because the families of our 
sepoys belonging to this district had been so persecuted by the 
Peshwa’s officers that in January 1818 proclamation was made 
offering pardon to all sepoys who might on that account have 


1 Blue Book sb above, 04 ■ 98. - Blue Book relating to War in India (1819), 80, 

* Grant Duff, 648. 4 Dickenson’s Manuscript Report. 

" Bine Book, 119, 129. ' Grant Duff, 656 ; Blue Book, 140. 

7 Asiatic Journal, VI. 96 s Blacker, 246 ; Blue Book. 128, 177, 245. 

’ Manuscript Records. 10 As. Journal, VI. 320. 11 Blue Book, 208. 
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deserted from our army. 1 It was also rightly anticipated that 
outside of the forts we should meet with no opposition. 

The Peshwa had now fled so far to the north that fears were no 
longer entertained of his descending into the Konkan, and Colonel 
Prother’s force was therefore called up into the Dakhan. 2 There 
he reduced many forts, including Rijmdcki and Ku6ri which 
commanded the two most direct routes from Bombay to Poona. 3 
In the meantime a detachment under Major Kennett took the fort 
of Nawapura by escalade. Captain Barrow defeated at the Kasur 
Gh&t (which had for many years been much used by troops passing 
between the Dakhan and Gujarat) a body of Arab Musalmdns and 
Kolia commanded by Bdpur&v Ldmbia, which had plundered and 
burnt villages in that part of the Konkan. Colonel Kennedy’s 
force reduced RAmgad and P&lgad in the Khed district and paid 
the killeddr Rs. 5000 for the possession of Rasalgad, a place of 
strength in the same neighbourhood, after which the force occupied 
Khed. 4 In April Colonel Prother's force returned to the Konkan 
with the chief object of taking Raygad where the Peshwa’s wife was. 
He was reinforced by six companies of the 67th Regiment, and a 
detachment of the 89th which up to this time had been at Malvan.* 
The force first destroyed a stockaded post near IndApur, and there 
slaughtered a number of the enemy, and after taking the forts of 
Tala and Ghosala reached Mah&d on April 24. On the morning 
of that day a detachment of the force carried a stockade at the foot 
of Rdygad and occupied the petha and thus cut off the escape of the 
Peahwa’s family for which two elephants and a number of camels 
and horses were found prepared. A passport was sent to the 
Peshwa’s wife, which however did not reach her, as the Arabs 
fired on the flag of truce. On the twenty-sixth the whole force 
besieged the fort, and after ten days the garrison began to treat 
for the surrender, being chiefly impelled to this by a shell from our 
batteries having set the palace on fire and done a great deal of 
damage. The negotiations were carried on till May 10, when the 
fort was surrendered and five lakhs of rupees taken in it. The 
garrison consisted of 100 Arabs and about 800 other troops. 
Nearly all the buildings had been destroyed, but there were 
" marks of grandeur where streets of length with apparently once 
beautiful and regular buildings had been,” The temples and tomb 
of Shiv&ji could with difficulty be made out, but most of the 
destruction had been caused before this siege, The work of 
Colonel Prother’s force, which from first to last had suffered very 
few casualties, was concluded by the capture of the forts of 
LingSna, Kangori, Chandangad, and Mahipatgad.® The European 
troops then returned to Bombay, the Native Infantry were cantoned 
for the rains at Pdli, and a new battalion, composed of those who 
had deserted from our regiments and had been allowed to return, 
was formed at Ku4ri. s 
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In the meantime a force from MAlvan under Colonel Imlach had 
taken the forts belonging to the Peshwa in the SAlshi district. 
Siddhagad was at first unsuccessfully attacked, but with the help 
of a detachment of the 89th Regiment, which put into MAI van on 
account of adverse winds, a second attack was successful.* 
Bhagvantgad made some resistance, and its capture was followed 
by the occupation of Achra. Devgad was taken and an attempt 
made on Vijaydurg, but so heavy a fire was opened on our vessels 
that they were forced to cut their cables and return to Devgad. 
There a number of the enemy held some stookades on the opposite 
side of the river and commanded the harbour, but a party attacked 
and defeated them with considerable loss. 

The force undor Colonel Kennedy having got possession of all 
the forts in the Suvarndurg distriot took Anjanvel on May 17, 
and from there went on to Govalkot, where it was found that a 
large body of RAmoshis had been plundering through the distriot 
and had taken possession of Oliipldn. They however professed 
peaceable intentions and evacuated the town. The force then 
took the forts of Bairamgarh and RhAwangarh, and an order was 
obtained from tho Deshmukh of RatnAgiri at Satara for the 
surrender of the forts in that tAluka, namely RatnAgiri, Burangad, 
Jaygad, and SAtavli. These were not in our possession till the 
beginning of June, 2 aud in that month the conquest of the Southern 
Koukan was completed by the unconditional surrendor of the district 
and fort of Vijaydurg, 3 which were held by two brothers of the 
Dhulap family, one of whom was snbheddr of the district and the 
other killeddr of the fort and Admiral of the Peshwa’s fleet. The 
Dhulaps are said not to have been in tho fort at the time of our 
force appearing before it, but two MusalraAu brothers fired a few 
shots from the walls till they were both killed on the spot by the 
bursting of one of the guns, after which no further resistance was 
made. 4 The Admiral’s vessel of 430 tons burden, 156 feet long 
and 33 feet beam, was taken in the river, and tho dock, 355 
feet long and 257 feet in the broadest part, remains to this day. 
There was also a small building-yard and a mast-house.® 

While the South Koukan forts had thus been falling into our 
hands one by one, Captain T. Dickenson, of the Engineers, had 
been examining those in the North Konkan ceded to us in the 
previous year. The chief of these was of course Bassein, but that 
fortress formerly so much coveted was now found to be “an 
acquisition of no military importance.” Its circumference was 
upwards of a mile and a half, but it had “fundamental weaknesses 
in the too great distance between the main defences and the 
absence of any ditch or parapet of greater pretensions than a 
breastwork, while the ramparts were in many places overgrown 


1 Asiatic Journal, VI. 320. 

*. Asiatic Journal, VI, 418 ; Blue Book, 219,248 - 264, 286. 

8 Asiatic Journal, VI1, 67. Local information. 

' Asiatic Journal, IX. 123 ; Waddington's Manuscript Report. 
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with jungle, and there was scarcely a public building habitable/’ 
Arndla was the next in importance of the coast forts, and Tarapur 
the next, both from its better state of repair and its central position, 
being about 500 feet in length and breadth, with walls about ten feet 
thick and, including the parapet, thirty feet high. There were eight 
other forts on the coast between the Vaitarna and the Daman 
frontier, and these were generally in rather better condition thau 
those inland, but of little use from their small size, being chiefly 
kept up as a security against pirates and to command creeks. Of 
inland forts there were sixteen, mostly insulated and in the middle 
of the jungle, and there were four which might be called Ghflb 
forts. The gateways of all were said to be the best part, but “ it 
is hardly possible to conceive a more neglected state than the forts 
generally are in. It would seem that for the last twenty years not 
the labour of a single person or the expenditure of a rupee has been 
sanctioned by the Peshwa’s government either upon the works 
themselves or the interior buildings. Even the water in many 
places has been allowed to become unfit for use.” Asheri 
Malangad and Mahuli Captain Dickenson considered impregnable, 
but owing to their isolated position useless under our Government, 
and of the whole he said that “ the most insignificant is adequate 
against a siege by a native enemy, but the best in their present 
state untenable perhaps for any length of time against Europeans.”* 
In the end it was decided that the coast forts should not then bo 
destroyed, as the inhabitants might have a feeling of insecurity 
without them, and they mostly remain untouched except by natural 
decay to tho present time. Of the inlaid forts tho interior parts 
were destroyed as far as possible, but the outer works being left, 
the hills have scarcely lost ill pieturesqueness. Bassein Arn&la 
and Tarapur, and the Ghat fortresses of Gorakgad Kotligad and 
Siddhagad hold small detachments of soldiers for a short time,® 
but all have now for many years past been abandoned to solitude. 

Thus the operations in the Konkan were brought to an end, and 
the whole of the districts which had been the Peshwa’s came under 
the British Government. There were still parties of marauders 
wandering about, and in September 1818 a body of 500 Arabs 
Marith&s and PathAus were attacked at Poladpur by Lieutenant 
Crosby, who had been left at Mahdd with seventy-five sepoys and 
140 horse, and were defeated with considerable loss. 3 

Two prisoners of importance were kept in the Konkan during 
the rains of 1818, ChimnAji Appa the Peshwa’s brother, who was 
allowed to remain at Bassein till the season should admit of his 
proceeding to BenAres, 4 and Trimbakji Dengla who more than any 
one else might be called tbo cause of the Peshwa’s destruction. 
He was again confined iu ThAna fort, from which he had escaped in 
1816, and aftor the rains was sent to a prison more distant from 
the scene of his exploits. 6 
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Section XI. 

The English, 
1811 - 1818 . 


We have now reached the period when the successive Native 
governments had given place to the English throughout the whole 
Konkan. Before proceeding with the history of the Konkan 
under British rule it is necessary to go back and describe the early 
settlements made for purposes of trade, and the measures taken for 
the management of the small possessions of our Government in this 
part of the Presidency previous to 1818. 

As early as 1611 the English East India Company had directed 
their attention to Ddbhol with a view to the establishment of a 
factory, but they were opposed by the Portuguese. 1 * Sir Henry 
Middleton with three ships went there in February 1612, and 
stayed some little time, receiving great civility from the Sidi 
governor, and procuring some trade. 8 But the Company’s 
settlement at Surat was for some years sufficient for their 
requirements. In 1618 further attempts were made to trade at 
Ddbhol, 3 and in 1624 and for two or three years afterwards difficulties 
both with the Dutch and the Moghals caused a proposal that the 
factory and establishment should be removed there from Surat, as 
the inhabitants had made most friendly offers of accommodation 
and protection. 4 This was not carried out, but ten years later a 
phirman for a factory at Ddbhol was asked for and refused, and no 
further attempt seems to have beon made. 5 In 1638-9 the first 
Freetraders or Interlopers, the association of Sir William Courten, 
established a factory at Rajdpur in the Southern Konkan, and 
when, owing to the great power of the Dutch, in the following 
year the English East India Company desired a place which 
would bo secure from them and capable of fortification, Rdjdpur was 
recommended as the best after Bombay. In 1649-50 the Musalradn 
governor offered the trade of this town to the President at Surat 
because of the bad character of the Interlopers, who had incurred 
heavy debts there. The offer was accepted as at Rsijapur pepper 
and cardamoms could be obtained without exposure to the 
opposition of the Dutch, 8 and it is also said that the finest bateld* 
and muslins were at that time produced about there. 7 But just 
about this time Courten’s association was incorporated with the 
East India Company, so that the factory at Rdjdpur was continued 
on the same footing as before. In 1660 several factories were 


1 Bruce, I. 165. s Orme’s Fragments, 323. 

* Milburn, Introduction, xviii. 4 Bruce, I. 201, 274. 

0 Bruce, I. 334. Hamilton states that the English had a factory at DAbhol, but the 
writer found no confirmation of the statement, except that Grose in 1750 mentions it 
as one of the places at which the English have forts factories or settlements : Knox, 
II. 488 j Pinkerton, VIII. 350. 

4 Bruce, I. 357,568, 444 ; Maepherson, UO. 7 Hamilton in Pinkerton, VIII. 352. 
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abandoned but Raj&pur was retained. 1 * It appears however Seotion XI. 

to have been given up after its plunder by Shiv&ji in 1664 s and The Enriltah, 

not re-established till 1674, though for some years previously 1811 • 1818 . 

there had been proposals for replacing it; for Shivdji, and 

SambMji after him, though they oppressed the factors and 

hampered their trade, always professed to be very anxious to have 

a factory there. 3 But it did not succeed, and in 1676-77 its 

withdrawal was resolvod on owing to the continual extortions of 

the Marhthiis. Shivdji would not however let the factors go and 

the establishment was not withdrawn till 1681. The list of factories 

in 1702-8 includes none in the Konkan, 4 * but according to Milburn* 

that at Rdj&pur was again established between 1698 and 1708. It 

could however have been continued but a short time. A French 

factory had also been established there in 1670.* 

R4jdpur, which has not often been mentioned in the earlier parts 
of this history, is by far the best preserved and oldest-looking town 
<in the Konkan. It is built, like so many of the other towns, at tho 
highest navigable point of a considerable rivor, and as the hills rise 
almost immediately from the water the whole town is built on a slope, 
exoept that part close to tho river. The streets are steep and 
narrow, and tho bazdrs are covered over as well as paved. The 
old English factory, a massive stone building with an enclosure 
leading down to the water, is now used as the kacheri and the walls 
of another building of European construction, and equally large, 
are probably the remains of the French factory. Rdjapur is the 
only Konkan port to which Arab buggalows still oome direct, and 
to it only two or three in the year. The rest of the great trade 
which used to pass to the Konkan ports from Arabia, the Persian 
gulf, and the Red Sea is now all swallowed up in Bombay. 7 

It does not seem that our East India Company had ever any 
other factory in the Konkan previous to their acquisition of B&nkot 
or Fort Victoria in 1756 (see Section VIII). But in 1668 when the 
Sidi made overtures to the English at Bombay to assist him, the 
Factors there suggested to the Supreme Council at Surat the many 
advantages which Janjira possessed over Bombay. 8 No notice was 
taken of the suggestion, but as the hiBtory of Janjira does cot 
come within the scope of this memoir it may here be mentioned 
that, after Bombay and Goa, there is no bay or inlet on the coast 
of the Konkan of such striking natural beauty as Janjira, while the 
two rocky islets in the bay are in their present condition much 


l Bruce I* 437 556 

* Grant Duff, 80. Orme Bays it was plundered in 1670. Fragments, 26. 

3 Bruce, I. 366 and II. 285, 304, 442,487. 

4 Bruce, II. 399, 472and III. 90. 6 Introduction, xli. 8 Bruce, II. 285. 

7 RAj&pur is also made interesting by two well-known objeots of Hindu pilgrimage, a 

temple over an intermittent spring, popularly called Ganga, which rises at the end of 

the cold weather and lasts for two or three weeks, and the temple of Dhopesbvar 
(properly Dhut&p&peshvar * the cleanser from sin') situated in a romantic ravine, to 
whloh a very pleasant paved road has been made within the last few years, The 
rise of Ganga is looked for with anxiety by the inhabitants, as its non-appearance is 
considered a bad omen. 8 Grant Duff, 99. 
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more picturesque than any European power would have been likely 
to leave them. 

Of the French as connected with the Konkan besides their 
factory at Rdjapur and the intrigue of St. Luton, given in Section 
IX., the only thing that can be montionod is that in June 1696 
there was an indecisive engagement oif the Vengurla rocks between 
seven Dutch and five French ships. The Dutch retired to Goa and 
the French to Surat. 

Tho successes of the Dutch against the Portuguese have already 
been described. After tho decline of the Portuguese the Dutch 
still had their fortified factory at Vengurla, but do not appear ever 
to have come into collision with the English in the Konkan. There 
was always however great jealousy between the two nations, and in 
tho treaty concluded with the Marfitha state in October 1756 the 
first article provided that the Dutch should be excluded from tho 
Mardtha dominions, and another article forbad their admission to 
Ddnda-Rdjdpur. 1 In 1767 they are said to have wished to have a 
factory at Bassein, and still later the joalousy between them and the 
English at Surat and elsewhere was very strong. 2 

As has beon already stated the acquisition of Bankot and its 
dependent villages in 1756 gave our Government its first territorial 
possessions on this coast, and from that time different arrangements, 
though of course at first on a very small scale, became necessary. 
The fort and factory however were what were chiefly considered. 
No provision for the administration of criminal justice was made 
except as regarded the most trifling offences, but the Residents 
wore in the habit of sending offenders for examination and trial 
before the Courts in Bombay, 3 and in 1797 the then Resident was 
superseded for having gone beyond his powers in punishing a 
dethmukh for ‘ contumacy.’ 4 The pay of the civil officers and the 
number of tho sepoys were increased or reduced rather with 
reference to the finances of the Presidency than on any other 
consideration, and in 1772 there were but 120 sepoys with a proper 
proportion of officers. In 1780 the armament of the fort was two 
twelve-pounders, five nine-pounders, twelve six-pounders, and four 
four-pounders. In 1781 the financial embarrassments of the. 
Presidency caused the whole expenses of Bflnkot, including the 
troops, to be reduced to Rs. 2000 a month. 4 The Chiefs constantly 
complained of their small profits, but Dr. Hov6 in 1789 wrote 5 
that the Chiefs of this factory commonly retired after a few 
years with immense sums, and that the post was calculated as good 
as the councilship at Bombay. In 1802 however the pay of the 
Chief was raised to Rs. 600, and private trade forbidden to him. 

Salsette, our next acquisition, which had been so prosperous under 
the Portuguese and so fertile as to have supplied not only the 


1 Aitohison’s Treaties, III. 17. 

’ Staminas, III. 107 ; House of Commons Reports (1806), 42. 

* Reg. I, of 18M. 4 B&nkot Manuscript Diaries. 9 Tours, 12,14. 
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neighbouring islands but Goa also, 1 appears to have been in 1818, Section XI. 

after forty years of our government, little, if any, better than those The Snciliah, 

districts just taken from the Mardthds. In 1787 Dr. Hov6 for the 1811 - 1818 . 

space of twelve miles saw no village nor marks of present culture: 

remains of large buildings testified to its former prosperity, but all 

was now “ pining in decay. Here and there are remains of wells 

and marks of former culture, but no person now thinks culture an 

honourable employment." An intelligent writer in 1794 mentioned 

with approval a proposal that had been made a few years before to 

establish a colony of Chinese in the island. 9 In 1804 Lord Valentia 

found that little had been done to increase the produce of the island, 

the greater part being useless jungle, and even wood being only 

f rocurable at a very high price, owing chiefly to wantof arrangement.* 
n 1811 the Secretary to the Bombay Government wrote of “the 
present half-populated and half-cultivated state of Sftlsette.” 4 And 
in 1824 Bishop Heber speaks of SAlsette as “strangely unimproved 
neglected and uncivilised, having no towns except Thdna and 
Ghodbandar, very little cultivation except the tara palm and 
cocoanut, which grow almost spontaneously amid tho junglo, and 
displaying in the cottages of its peasantry a degree of povorty and 
rudeness which I have seen nowhere in India except among the 
Bhils.” 6 A striking description of the wildness of the inhabitants 
is also given in Hamilton's Gazetteer. 

It must bo remembered however that Lord Valentia’s visit was 
immediately after the famine of 1802-3, and that 1824 also succeeded 
two years of drought. But the records of Government show that 
not much had been done up to 1808 to restore the island from the 
condition into which it had fallen during the occupation of the 
Mardthas. For fourteen years aftor we took it no change was mado 
in the system of revenue and collections. Lands were still farmed 
out to the highest bidder, and the English Chief of Salsette was 
paid by the cesses called mr deshmukhi and sarpateli imposed by 
the Mardthds. The grain assessment had yielded under the 
Portuguese 10,077 tnudas of rice, under the Mardthas it fell to 
7465, and under our Government in 1794-95 to 6075. In 1798 the 
jamabandi was fixed at two-thirds of the Portuguese assessment, 
and most of the cesses imposed by the Mardthds were abolished. 

But the tax on grazing lands and on wood-cutting, the mohtarpha 
or tax on trades, and that on fisheries were retained, and the result 
was that the village of Bandra paid altogether over Rs. 12,000 
in revenue, and was said to be “moat lightly assessed."® The 
fact is that our Governors, who in those days wore always more or 
less in financial difficulties, had not foresight enough to see the 
virtue of really light assessments, and thought they were doing 
wonders when they relieved the people of a few of the extraordinary 
number of taxes imposed by the Mar&th6s. But the relief was 
insufficient, and the effect very small. 

- — —— 1 " — « • ■ . - . . 

1 Fryer, 73. 2 Moor, 442. 5 Travel*, II. 198. 4 Manuscript Record*. 

* Journal, II, 128-9. But the cocoanut tree doe* not grow wild in the Konkan. 

• Reg. I. of 1808. 
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Sec tion XI. In 1801 a permanent settlement was offered to the then holders 
The English, °I land in SAlsette, with a decennial settlement of commutation 
1611 -1818. ’ rates, but it was accepted by only four individuals, 1 although eanada 
had been prepared and printed at an expense of several thousand 
rupees. 2 In 1807 the grain assessment had risen to 8320 mudiB, 
but apparently with less land under cultivation. At the end of the 
previous century large estates had been granted to a few British 
subjects in Salsette with a view to the improvement of the country, 
and several of the present (so-called) khots of S&lsette derive their 
rights from these original grantees. Between 1798 and 1803 the 
Sion causeway was built, 8 which was undoubtedly the greatest possible 
benefit to SAlsette, and in the last-mentioned year the customs duties 
which had been hitherto levied on all goods passing between the two 
islands were abolished. 2 .Thus it will be seen that the Bombay 
Government of those times were not so much indifferent to the 
welfare of the territory they had gained as ignorant of the greatness 
of the abuses which the Marath&s had allowed, and slow in removing 
them. 

But where their financial position was not affected, they showed 
more consideration, for provision for the administration of criminal 
justice was made very soon after the acquisition of territory. In 
fcS&lsette and Karanja the Residents had from the first been 
empowered to investigate all offences and misdemeanors not capital 
with the assistance of two native assessors, while capital cases were 
sent to Bombay for trial by the Mayor’s Court. In 1799 a Judge 
and Magistrate was appointed for the islands vested with civil 
criminal and police jurisdiction. 4 In civil Buits an appeal was 
reserved to tho Governor in Council sitting as the Sadar Ad&lat, 
while the more serious criminal cases were committed to the Court 
of Session, which consisted of the Junior Member of Council and 
two civilians nominated for tho occasion. Quarterly sessions were 
held at the stations of the Magistrates, and capital sentences required 
the confirmation of the Governor in Council. Provision was even 
made for the trial of suits against Government, and the jurisdiction 
of the Judge and Magistrate of Shlsette was in 1803 extended to 
B&nkot and its dependencies, and the Court required to sit in that 
district for 20 days in each year. 5 In 1807 the junior member of 
Council became sole Session Judge of S&lsette. 8 Tho arrangement 
however only lasted till 1810, and after that the Provincial Court of 
Circuit and Appeal at Surat received jurisdiction over SfUsette. 7 
By the same Act separate Magistrates were appointed for Karanja, 
as inconvenience was felt from the island being dependent on the 
periodical visits of the S&lsette Magistrates, and from there being 
no communication with the other stations for three months in each 
year. These arrangements continued till the cession and conquest 
of the rest of the Konkan in 1817-18, and the history of the district 
since that era may now be continued. 


1 Beg. I. of 1808. 5 Manuscript Records. 

* It was at first constructed with a drawbridge in the centre. Hamilton, II. 169. 
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SECTION XII. 

BRITISH BULB. 

In 1818 the whole Konkan, with very little more exception than 
at the present time, was under the British Government, The state 
of SAlsette has been described in Section XI, and it is also of 
importance to show the condition of the rest of the Konkan at 
the time of its acquisition. No one who knows the Konkan now will 
suppose that it can have been very flourishing under the Mamth&s, 
and it is in fact easy to prove that bad as was the condition of 
Sfilsette that of the rest of the district was far worse. 

The system of farming out offices to the highest bidder was in the 
later years of the Peshwa’s government rendered still more odious by 
the insecurity of the possession of those farms : for so-called leases 
were often summarily annulled on a higher offer being made. At 
the same time the taxation was exceedingly oppressive: in the 
Northern Konkan a list of thirty-six different taxes is given, cesses 
being levied even on cattle, vegetables, and poultry. The povorty 
of the poople in general and the number of deserted villages were 
sufficient evidence of the evils of this system. “The Kolis, Bhils, 
Katkaris, Tbdkurs, and other almost savage tribes who inhabit 
the jungles ” were in the habit of plundering thB villages at every 
opportunity, and were said to be in the most degraded state of 
human nature. 1 In the neighbourhood of the forts (which it must be 
remembered were scattered all over the districts) “ the country was 
for miles round with scarcely au inhabitant, almost without an 
implement of any kind, or an artificer of the humblest description.” 3 
Only one exception is mentioned to the generally wretched state of 
the country, the island and sub-division of Bassein, where sugar¬ 
cane and plantains were as now produced in abundance. “ Prom 
Bassein to Dantivra every inch of the ground is highly cultivated, 
and the comparative and well-known wealth of the inhabitants is 
ascribable to the fertility and highly cultivated state «£ the island. “ s 
There was also an excellent road from Ddntivra to the Damanganga, 
but here the coast villages seem to have been freely plundered by 
the Pendh&ris. 3 

The Southern Konkan, which had of late years suffered less from 
the miseries of war, appears to have been in a better condition. 


1 East India House Selections (1826), III. 767, 770. 

3 Dickenson’s Manuscript Report. 11 East India House Selections, III. 770. 
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though even there very few of the villages consisted of " more than 
a rude cluster of thatched mud huts,” and it was stated as their 
misfortune that there were no village walls for dofence, so that the 
Thags and R4moshis were frequent visitors. 1 “ A man wearing a 
decent turban or ever, so coarse a dress attracts one’s attention as 
being above the lower orders.” 2 The sub-divisions of Suvarndurg 
and Anjanvel were said to be the most prosperous of all in the 
Southern Konkan, and the revenue there soon after the establishment 
of our Government was "easily and punctually collected.” 1 It 
seems probable that the khota, while themselves forming a body of 
men less poverty-stricken than the ordinary ryots, protected the 
latter to some extent from the rapacity of the Peshwa’s officers* 
The produce of the whole district was reported as very small: still 
the natural remark was made that “ on viewing the face of the 
country, which to a cursory observer presonts little less than bare 
hills, rocks, ravines, jungle, and mountains, the surprise is rather that 
there is so much, than that there is no more.” The population was 
put down at 640,000, and as this included some part of the present 
Koldba district, while the present population of Ratu&giri alone is 
put down as over a million, the difference will be seen to be very 
great. 

This being the general state of the country it must be stated that 
at least three causes concurred to depress rather than to improve the 
condition of the people during the first years of British rule. In 
the first place the Konkan suffered in a very excessive degree from 
the return of the military men now thrown out of employ, as, 
besides numbers who had served in the cavalry and infantry, most 
of the forts in the Dakhan as well as along the Gh&ts and in the 
Konkan had been in a great measure garrisoned by Konkanis. 8 
Secondly tho great demand for grain, especially rice, in the Dakhan 
and particularly at Poona which resulted from the absence of cultiva¬ 
tion above the Ghdts and the presence of a great Court and army at 
Poona, suddenly ceased, for tho Court and army disappeared together, 
and the immediate increase of cultivation in the Dakhan made it 
independent of the supply of Konkan grain, so that it soon became 
an exporting instead of an importing country. 4 Thirdly the ruin 
of the Chitpavan dynasty which had always kept the great offices 
of tho State to a great extent in the hands of members of that caste 
and had favoured other natives of the Ratnagiri district, could not 
have been otherwise than a most serious loss to so poor a country 
as the Southern Konkan. The measures taken for the improve¬ 
ment of the district were to a great extent counterbalanced by 
these inevitable causes of distress. 

Before entering on the general settlement of the country it was 
necessary to define the rights of those Mar&tha states which under 


1 Felly’s Manuscript Beport. 3 E, I. House Selections, III. 765 - 769, 784,790. 
3 Wingate’s Manuscript Report, * J. M. Davies’ Manuscript Reports, 
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the supremacy of the Poshwa had held a great part of the coast of the Section XII. 
Southern Konkan. Mai van, the sea-port of the Kolhapur territories, BritiihBule, 
had been ceded since 1812, so that the arrangements now made 1818 - 1884 . 
with that state did not affect the Konkan. But to gain the forts of 
Nivti and Rfiiri in consequence of the injuries committed on the 
inhabitants of our villages by the SAvantv&di state, a force under 
Sir William Grant Keir, consisting of a wing of the 89th Regiment, 

2J battalions of Nativo infantry, and three troops of Native cavalry 
and artillery, entered the Konkan in January 1819. The heavy 
stores and ordnance were sent by sea. Nivti which had a garrison 
of 300 men, was invested and surrendered on February 4 without 
resistance, and the force proceeded by sea to Rdiri, the defences of 
which were found to bo formidable. On the thirteenth at day¬ 
break fire was opened on the fort by four battery guns and four 
eight-inch mortars, which in an hour dismantled the whole of the 
guns in the outworks, and then directed their fire against the 
general defences till 3 p.m:., when the storming party of 330 men 
of the 89th Regiment in two columns assaulted the fort, and gained 
the outworks with a loss of eight killed and twenty-seven wounded, 
the latter including two officers. The enemy retained possession of 
the inner works that night, but most of them escaped before 
morning, and the remainder then surrendered. 1 A treaty was 
concluded by which the whole of the coast villages from M&lvan 
to the Portuguese frontier were ceded and about twenty inland 
villages composing the districts of Pdt and Ajgaum. These last 
however were restored in the following year and the coast villages 
alone retained. 8 

It was not found necessary to deprive the Kol&ba state of any 
part of its territories, which by gradual encroachments of the Poona 
government had been much curtailed, but a treaty defining the 
conditions of its dependence on the British Government was 
concluded in 1822. Finally, the Punt Sachiv of Bhor, who had 
rights over many villages in the Konkan, was settled with on the 
principle of exchange of villages and revenue. 3 

For several years after this and up to 1830 the Kolis and other 
forest and hill tribes in the North Konkan gave constant trouble by 
their depredations both above and below the Gb&ts, and made it 
necessary to send out small detachments for the protection of the 
country. 4 Notwithstanding this the generally peaceable character 
of the Konkan may be gathered from the fact that as early as 1820 
there were not more than three battalions scattered over its whole 
extent, the Northern Konkan and down to B&nkot being included in 
the Poona Division of the Army and the Southern Konkan remaining 
a separate command, only because of its distance from Poona and 
Bombay. 5 Th&na had of course been maintained as a military 


1 Wilson, II, 446 ; Asiatic Journal, VIII. 291; Blacker, 484. 

J Aitohison's Treaties, VI. 132. 

* Aitohison’s Treaties, VI. 182, 45 i East India House Selections, IV, 153. 

* Bom. Geo. Soc, Trans,, 327,. “Bombay Selections, CIV. 4, 7. 
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station ever since our Government got possession of Salsette, and 
at the beginning of this century there was also a military establish¬ 
ment at Ves&va, 1 fifteen miles north of Bombay. 2 Yes&va had been 
spoken of by Gemelli 3 as one of the three forts of Sdlsette and 
the harbour is mentioned by Hamilton as deep enough to receive 
ships of the greatest burden. 4 * A small force was kept at Bhiwndi 
for some time and also at Panwel. There have now for many years 
been no troops in the district, except a wing of a Native Infantry 
Regiment at Thfina. 

In the Southern Konkan small detachments were kept for some 
years at Bankot Mai van and Vengurla, which had all been for some 
time in our occupation, and also at Harnai. It was thought 
necessary, however, to make one regular military station, and Dapoli 
was fixed upon. About 1840 the regular troops were removed, and 
the veteran battalion alone kept there, and aftor 1857 this also was 
abolished, and the Southern Konkan left without any military force 
whatovor. 

Thdna had from the first been the civil station of Salsette, and 
became naturally the capital of the North Konkan. On July 11, 
1825, Bishop Heber consecrated the church which had juBt been 
finished, and which he describes as cf extremely elegant and 
convenient, and the effect very pleasing.” 6 It was necessary also 
after we took the country in 1818 to fix on a place for civil head¬ 
quarters in the Southern Konkan. Bilnkot Mdivan and Vengurla 
were out of the question as being at the extremities of the district. 
Officers sent to report on the matter considered that Jaygad 
Vijaydurg and Ratnagiri were the three most suitable spots, 6 
and eventually the choice fell on the last-named, which has since 
been the head-quarters of the district. About 1830, however, the 
North and South Konkan were joined into one collectorate, but this 
arrangement did not last long. 

The first Collector of the North Konkan, Mr. Marriott, lost no 
time in recommending the abolition of a great number of the taxes, 
and within a year or two a rough survey was made of the whole 
collectorate. 7 But even in 1833 Sir John Malcolm wrote of “the 
bithorto unproductive island of Sdlsette,” and only looked forward 
to its improvement by “ respectable and opulent natives of Bombay ” 
settling in it. 8 Yet for several years after he had left India our 
Government levied duties at the rate of twenty-five per cent on all 
goods imported from the east into Salsette and the other parts of 
the district which had bolonged to the Portuguese. This was a 
Maritha impost, and our rulers apparently thought it so harmless as 


1 The proper name of the village in which the fort is situated is Madh, which a 

military author romantically translated “ Isle de Mer.” The Native Regiment 
stationed there in 1810 “ had every amusement and comfort that men could require, 
an excellent mess, good houses &c.” Seely, 2. 

3 Lord Valentia, II. 182. 3 Churchill, IV. 198. 4 Pinkerton, VIII, 843. 

0 Heber’s Journal, II. 144. * Manusoript Records. 

7 E, I, House Selections, III. 769. 9 Government of India, 81 and Appx. 63. 
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to retain it when many other taxes were abolished. 1 The ruggedness 
of both Konkans and the intersection of the country by large tidal 
rivers prevented the improvement of the greater part of it by 
road-making, so that it is only within the remembrance of the present 
generation that anything has been done to open out the inland parts 
of the district. But before the end of 1830 a great military road 
had been constructed from Panwel to Poona, and the Borghdt opened 
for wheeled vehicles, which the Poona Government had on political 
grounds refused to let our Government repair as long as it was in 
their power. 2 This new road was said by Sir John Malcolm “ to 
break down the wall between the Konkan and the Deccan.” About 
the same time the road from Thdna to Ndsik (afterwards part of 
the Agra road) was made, and the opening of the Talghdt, though 
it was not available for wheeled vehicles, had the greatest effect on 
trade, for up to that time Berdr cotton used to reach Bombay by the 
circuitous route of Surat. The Kumbharli Gh&t was also made at 
this tirno, although not then passable for carts, and the road across 
Mahabaleshvar from Sdtiira to Mahdd was completed at the joint 
expense of the Raja of Satdra and our Government. 8 

Thus something was done to improvo the inland parts of the 
province, and the coast villages have from the beginning of our rule 
flourished and increased. The Konkani Both mans had not lost 
their old aptitude for government, nor the Konkani Mardthas their 
inclination towards military employ : so that, though a great part of 
the district had not, up to a few years ago, made much progress, and 
a small portion was and still is inhabited by some very uncivilised 
tribes, yet as a whole the Konkan probably felt the blessings of 
peace and strong government as much as most other parts. 

In 1836-38 anew assessment was made all over the Thdna district, 
chiefly by Mr. J. M. Davies. It was found that owing to the fall 
in the price of grain in the Konkan Saddshiv Keshav’s assessments 
of 1788 which hud then represented one-third of the produce were 
now equivalent to one-half, and a reduction of rates had to be 
mado accordingly. Up to this time and for several years after the 
cultivation of the hill lands, which is now so largely carried on, was 
of very trifling extent, and scarcely any restrictions wore placed on 
the destruction of trees which from their abundance were thought 
of little value. 1 In the Southern Konkan owing to the peculiarity 
of the tenures the survey was delayed ulmost up to the present 
time. 

The two political events of chief consequence in the Konkan 
between 1820 and 1850 were the lapse of the state of Kol&ba in 
1840 on the death of the last of the A'ngrids of the direct and 
legitimate line, 4 and the insurrection and military operations in the 
Vddi district in 1844-45. The sub-divisions of tho Kolaba state 
with those of Pen, Rajpuri, Mali&d, and Thai, which had hitherto been 


1 J. M. Davies’ Manuscript Reports. * Seely, 59. 
s Malcolm, 107 , Appendix 80, 89. 4 Aitohison’s Treaties, VI. 182, 
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the charge of the First Assistant Collector of Th&na, were formed into 
a sub-coilectorate and recently into an independent collectorate. 
The Savantvadi disturbances scarcely extended to the Mtllvan 
sub-division although its villages are much mixed up with those of 
the "V"Adi state, but one of the insurgent leaders attempted to raise 
the people of Mill van against our Government. 1 The Konkan was 
only affected by the mutinies of 1857 by a wing of the Native 
Infantry Regiment which mutinied at Kolhapur being at Ratnagiri 
and the fears entertained that the mutineers would march down. 
A steamer was sent to take away the ladies and children from 
Ratnagiri, but no disturbance took place. The ruffian, afterwards 
known as Nana Sdkeb, was the son of a poor Brahman of Vengaon 
a village of Karjat, and was adopted at the age of four by the 
Peshwa Bdjirdv. Ndna with his parents and brothers then went to 
live with his adoptive father in Bengal, and the Konkan had no more 
to do with him. The gifted French naturalist Victor Jacquemont 
in October 1832 contracted the illness of which he died two months 
later by his botanical exploration in 11 the pestilential jungles of 
S&lsette.” 

Since 1850 the condition of tko Northern Konkan has been entire¬ 
ly changed by the railways that pass through it, and the roads which 
now render most parts accessible. Salsotte in particular now (1883) 
presents a very different appearance from that described forty years 
ago. The hills are still covered with jungle, but are therefore more 
Valuable than if scanty crops were grown on them, and much even 
of the better land is every year left uncultivated, but only because 
the grass gives a valuable return without the trouble and expense of 
tillage. The groat numbers of carts which during the whole fine 
season pass along the roads and the flourishing appearance of the 
villages prove that Salsette has now to a great extent at least 
recovered the prosperity it had 200 years ago. The rest of the 
Northern Konkan is in various stages of progress, part having 
improved nearly as rapidly as SAlsette and two or three sub-divisions 
being still, owing to want of population, not much better than the 
whole was described as being in 1818. Of the Southern Konkan 
the two northern sub-divisions, that is those nearest Bombay, are but 
little behind Sdlsette, but the greater part of it is, and by the nature 
of its position must remain much isolated, while its greater poverty 
prevents the rapid extension of its communications, so that up 
to about i860 it was probably but little different from what it 
was iu 1818. But a cart-road now runs through the whole length 
of it, and steam navigation has of course been in its favour. The 
district still manages to attract to itself money earned in other 
parts of India, while those of the natives who take service elsewhere 
generally return to end their days in the place where they were 
born. During the years of the great public works in Bombay 
thousands of labourers used to go up there for the working season. 


1 Bombay Selections, X. 19. 
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and return home for the rains, and though, this practice declined Section XII. 
with the decline of speculation in Bombay, greater numbers than British Rule 
ever find their subsistence in the factories of Bombay. 1818 -1884,’ 

Looking at the future prospects of the Konkan it must be said that 
the Northern Kon kan at present suffers in its inland parts from a 
want of population and capital, but the whole of it may in time be 
as flourishing as the coast villages are now. The Southern Konkan 
is overpopulated, and nothing can make any hut a small part of it 
fertile, nor does it seem likely that it will be ever distinguished by 
manufactures, or that mineral wealth will be developed. But it 
holds a race of men who in the last century conquered nearly the 
whole of India, and who show no signs of degeneration, and no 
one can for a moment suppose that the progress of education and 
science will leave the country of the most intelligent and industrious 
of Indian races unknown and unimproved. 
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Karh&d grant of his having uprooted the Chola race and held the 
country by placing it under his dependents, and another in this and 
the Wardba grant that the Pallavas were destroyed by him. This 
latter event, however, took place before S'aka 862 the date of the 
Wardhd grant, while the conquest of the Chola prince came on later. 
By the Karh&d charter which was issued on Wednesday the 13th of 
the dark half of Phalguna when 880 years had elapsed since the time 
of the S'aka king, the cyclic year being Kdlayukta, Krishna granted,— 
while encamped at Meipati with his victorious army for the purpose 
of apportioning the southern provinces among his dependents, taking 
charge of all the possessions of ArelesVara, and constructing temple* 
to be dedicated to certain gods,—the village of Kahkim in the district 
of Karah&taka to the great S'aiva ascetic Gagana^iva who was the* 
pupil of l&na&va and was conversant with the S'ivasiddh&ntas or sacred 
books of the S'aiva sect, for the benefit of the whole group of ascetics. It 
would appear from this that S'aivism flourished about the district of 
Karh&d at this period. 

P. 230, to the dates tinder Krishna 111. add 872, 880. 
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Additions and further Corrections. 

P. 187, footnote 1, add at, the end, Kirharl plates recently put into my possession and 
not yet published. 

P. 195, line 35, after Wardha, here an well as everywhere henceforward except in 
l, 14, p, 207, add and Karhad and make, the necessary grammatical changes, 

P. 199, line 30, after death, add The Karhad charter represents the fire of 
his prowess to have burnt the Chalukya race. 

P. 206 , line 23, after months, add In the Bhadan grant 1 the latter is repre¬ 
sented to have reigned for a year. 

P. 207, lines 6 and 7, for the sentence ending with dominions, svhstitute He 
expelled the prince ftaehchhyamaila from the throne of the Gahga 
country and placed on it a person of the name of Butuga, or Butayya 
which name has been Sanskritized into Bhhtarya ; and destroyed the 
Pallavas to whose race the Dantiga killed by him probably belonged. 

P. 207, lint 20, at the. tmt add The Karhad charter was issued in 880 
S’aka, i. e. IS years after the Wardha grant. It contains two stanzas 
more about Krishna III. than the latter; and these must in conse¬ 
quence be regarded as alluding to events which occurred between S'aka 
862 and 880. As stated therein, to consolidate his power Krishna de¬ 
prived some of his feudatories of their principalities, and granted them 
to others who were meritorious ; some were separated from each other 
and others joined together. “ With the idea of conquering the south, 
he uprooted the Chula race, placed the territory ruled over by it under his 
own dependents, made the kings of the Chera, Tandy a, aud other coun¬ 
tries along with Simhala or Ceylon his tributaries, and erected a trium¬ 
phal column at Ite(a)ml•3'vara. , ’ In an inscription at Atakur in the 
Maisur territory, dated 872 S'aka, Krishnaraja is represented to have 
fought with the Chola prince Bajaditya and killed him. In this last act 
ho was assisted by Butuga, his Gahga feudatory mentioned above, and 
Butuga was rewarded for his services by being granted additional terri¬ 
tory. 2 In a village in the Chingleput district of the Madras Presidency, 
which must have formed a part of the ancient kingdom of the Pallavas, 
there are two inscript ions dated in the seventeenth and nineteenth years 
of the reign of Kannavadeva, i.e. Krishnadeva, in which he is spoken of 
as the conqueror of Kaehehi or Kanchipura the capital of the Pallavas 
and Tanjai identified with Tanjor (Tanjavur or Tahjapura) which was 
the capital of the Chola princes. Another inscription at Vellore is 
dated in the twenty-sixt h year of his reign ; and there are two more 
containing his name in South Arcot 8 which w'as probably included 
in the Chola kingdom. These facts bear out the statement in the 


1 Published bv Prof. KUdhorn, Epigpaphia Indicia, Vol. III., p. 271, 
5 Epi(?rap1tia Indica, Vol. II., pp, 172-74, 

“76. Vol. III., pp. 2-2-85. 
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Introductory. Great brought the Greeks in contact with the Hindus; and hie 
successors in Syria kept up an intercourse with the Indian emperors 
for a long time. The notices of Indian persons and events contained 
in the writings of the Greeks, when compared with the statements 
occurring in the Puranas, admit, in some cases, of an easy identifica¬ 
tion ; and from the known dates of the corresponding Greek persons 
or events, we are able to determine those of the Indian persons or 
events. In this manner the date of the foundation of the Maurya 
dynasty by Chandragupta has been determined to be about 322 b.c., 
and a good many other dates in Indian history have been ascer¬ 
tained. The writings of Chinese authors also throw a great deal ol 
light on some periods of Indian history. Buddhism was introduced 
into China in the first century of the Christian era j and from time to 
time men from that country came to India as pilgrims ; and some 
Indian Buddhists also must have found their way to China. The 
Chinese pilgrims wrote accounts of what they saw and did in India* 
and these works, which have come down to ub, are very valuable for 
the elucidation of Indian history. The Chinese possessed a perfect 
system of chronology, and the dates of the pilgrimages are useful 
for the purposes of the Indian antiquarian. Valuable accounts of 
India written by the Arabic visitors to the country in the Middle 
Ages have also become available. 

III. Another very important 0 ouTC*,and fuller than any hitherto 
noticed, consists of inscriptions. Some of these are cut on stones 
or rocks, and others engraved on copperplates. These last are in all 
eases charters conveying grants of land made mostly by princes or 
chiefs to religious persons or to temples and monasteries. A great 
many of these are dated in one of the current eras. It is usual 
in these oharters to give the pedigree of the grantor. The namea 
of hia ancestors together with some of their famous deeds are 
mentioned. As the authors who composed the grants cannot be 
expected to be impartial in their account of the reigning monarch, 
much of wbat they say about him cannot be aocepted as historically 
true. And even in the case of his ancestors, the vague praise that 
we often find, must be regarded simply as meaningless. But when 
they are represented to have done a speoifie deed, such as the conquest 
of Harshavardhana by Pulakesi II. of the early Cbalukya dynasty, 
it must be accepted as historical > and when we have other sources 
available, we find the account confirmed, as Hwhan Thsang does 
that of Pulakes'i’s exploit. Even in the case of the reigning 
monarch, the specific deeds such as wars with neighbouring priooes* 
which are mentioned, may be accepted aa historical; though, however. 
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legitimate doubtsmay be entertained as regards the reported results. Introductory. 

The stone-inseriptions are intended to commemorate the dedica¬ 
tion of a temple or monastery or any part thereof, and of works of 
public utility suoh as tanks and wells, and sometimes grants of 
land also. A good many of these benefactions are by private 
individuals ; but not seldom the nam8 of the king, in whose reign 
the dedication was made, is given together with the year of his 
reign, as well as the date in the current era. When it is a royal 
benefaction that is commemorated, we have a longer account of the 
reigning prince, and sometimes of his ancestors. 

The groat pioneer in the deciphering and interpretation of 
inscriptions was James Prinsep j but no great progress was made 
after him, in this branch of antiquarian work, till the establishment 
of the " Indian Antiquary ” and the institution of the Archaeological 
Survey. These gave a strong impetus to it, and many scholars 
entered into' the field with zeal. Twenty years ago,- it would have 
been impossible to write the following pages. 

IV. I must not omit to mention old ooins as a valuable source 
of information as to the names of the successive monarcha of a, 
dynasty, and sometimes their dates. A study of these too has led 
to very important results. 

The materials for the history of the development of Indian* 
thought and of changes in the aoeial condition are the whole 
literature itself. But this is an independent inquiry with which we 
are not here directly concerned; and the conclusions arrived at are 
applicable to the whole Hindu race, and not to any particular 
province. I have consulted general literature only in discussing 
points concerning the Aryan settlement of the Dekkan. The 
materials used in the preparation of the other sections, which fall 
under each of the four classes noticed above, are as follows : 

I. —Bilhana r s Vikrarnftfikacharita, Introduction to the Vrata- 
khanda, Introduction to Jablana’s anthology, the Puranic genealogies ; 
andaoattered notioes in the Kath&sarits&gara, HIlia’s Saptalati, Vlt- 
sylyana’s K&masutra, Kavirabasya, Bigambara Jaina works—such 
a* the llarivaihsa, theUttara Purina, the Yasastilaka, the Prasnot- 
tararatnam&likl &c.—Vijnlnesvara's Mitlkshara, the Abhilashitlr- 
thachintamani, the Basava Purina, the LekhapaficMsikl, the 
ffabdirnavachandrikl, the JMnelvari), amd a few others, 

II. —Ptolemy’s geography, the Periplus, Hwhan Thsang’s Itinerary, 

III. —Inscriptions in the caye temples of Western India ; Rudra- 
dt man’s inscription at Junlgad ; stone inscriptions in the Southern 
Maratha Country; copperplate charters of the early Chllukyas, the 
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Introductory. R&shtrakfttas, and other dynasties, of which we have now a large 

number. 

IV.—Coins of the S'&tav&hanas found at Kolhapur and in the 
lower God&vari district. 

Since the political history of the Dekkan before the advent of 
Mahomedans was entirely unknown before, and the difficulty of 
ascertaining facts is very great, my object has been to collect as 
many of them as possible. The absence of proportion in tbe space 
allotted to important and unimportant events due to this circumstance, 
will, it is hoped, ho excused. This does not pretend to be a literary 
production, but merely a congeries of facts. 



EARLY 

HISTORY OF THE DEKKAK 

INTRODUCTORY. 

India has no written history. Nothing was known till within Introductory, 
recent times of the political condition of the country, the dynasties 
that ruled over the different provinces which composed it, and the 
great religious and social revolutions that it went through. The 
historical curiosity of the people was satisfied by legends. What we 
find of a historical nature in the literature of the country before the 
arrival of the Mahomedans comes to very little. 

I. We have a chronicle of Kasmir called the RSjatarahgiijd, in 
which, however, there is a good deal which is not supported by 
contemporary evidence. Now and then, a bountiful prince or 
minister found a poet to sing his glories; and the works thus 
composed, contain a good deal of historical information, though, of 
course, an undue praise of the patron and his ancestors is to be 
expected. But a few such works only have hitherto been discovered ; 
and the oldest of them gives an account of a prince who lived in the 
first half of the seventh century. The literature of the Jainas of 
the S'vot&mbara sect contains accounts mostly of the later princes 
of Gujarat and other noted personages. There are also similar 
accounts of the princes of Riljapufc&na. In the beginning or at 
the end of some Sanskrit works the names of the princes under 
whose patronage or in whose reign they were composed, are given ; 
and sometimes we find a long genealogy of the family to which the 
particular prince belonged, with some short observation with refer¬ 
ence to each of his ancestors. Lastly, the Puranas contain genea¬ 
logies of the most powerful royal families which ascend to a higher* 
antiquity than the works noticed hitherto. 

II. But the information to be gathered from all these sources ia 
extremely meagre; and there are many provinces on the history of 
which they do not throw any light. And the facts mentioned in 
them cannot be systematically arranged, or even chronologically 
connected, except with the assistance of other sources of information 
to which we shall now proceed. The invasion of Alexander the 
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PREFACE. 


In this second edition o£ the "Early History of the Dekkan/' I 
have embodied the results of fresh researches published by others and 
myself within the last ten years. Some of my own have, however, been 
laid before the public now for the first time in this book. 

R, G. B. 

Poona, 10th January, 1895. 



SECTION T. 

Etymology op the wokd “Dekkan” and its denotation. 

The word “ Dakkhau ” represents the vernacular pronunciation of 
the Sanskrit word Dakshina, meaning “ southern,” used to designate 
the portion of the Indian Peninsula lying to the south of the 
Narmadfi,. The name more usually met with in Sanskrit works 
and elsewhero is Dakshiuapatha or “ the Southern Region.” That 
this name was in ordinary use in ancient times is shown by the fact 
that the author of the Periplus calls that portion of the country 
Dakhinabades. 1 In the vernacular or Prakrit speech of the time, 
the Sanskrit Dakshiuapatha must have become Dakkhiy&badha or 
Dakkhin&vadha by tho usual rules, and the Greek writer must 
have derived his name from this popular pronunciation. The shorter 
form of tho name also must have beeu in use, since in the beginning 
of tho fifth century of the Christian era, Fah-Hiau, 8 the Chinese 
traveller, was told at Benares that there was a. country to the south 
called Ta-Thsin, which word corresponds to the Sanskrit Dakshiya. 

Dakshiuapatha or Dakshipa was the name of the whole peninsula 
to the south of the Narmadfi,. Among the countries enumerated in 
the M&rkapdeya, 8 V&yu,* and M&tsya 6 Purfinas as comprised in 
Dakshiuapatha are those of the Cholaa, P&ydyas, and Keralas, which 
were situated in the extreme south of the peninsula, and correspond 
to the modern provinces of Tanjor, Madura, and Malab&r. In the 
Mah4bhfi,rata, howevor, Sahadeva, the youngest of the P&pdu 
princes, is represented in his career of conquest to have gone to 
Dakshiq&patha after having conquered the king of the P&ydyas.® 
This would show that the country of the P&pdyas was not included 
in Dakshiuapatha. Again, the rivers God&vari and others spring¬ 
ing from the Sahyadri are spoken of in the VtLyu Pur&pa as rivers 
of Dakshiuapatha 7 , while the Narmad4 and the Tfi.pi are not so 
styled j whence it would seem that the valleys of those rivers wore 
not included in Dakshiuapatha. The word tnus appears not to have 
been always used in the same sense. In modern times it is the name 
of the country between the Narmada on the north and a variable 
line along the coarse of the Krishua to the south, exclusive of the 
provinces lying to the extreme east. It is thus almost identical 


1 Indian Antiquary, VIII. 143. * Travels of Fah-Hiaa by S. Beal, 139. 

* Chap. 67 Verse 45, Edition Bibliotheca Indies. The reading of the second line, 
however, is wrong. It ought to be, PAudyflA cha Kerala^ chaiva CholAh KulyA* 
tathaiva cha, as it is in the manuscript I have consulted. 

4 Chap. 45 Verse 124, Edition Bibliotheca Indica. 

* Chap. 112 Verse 46, Poona Lithographed Edition. 

* SabhAparvan, Chap. 31 Verse 17, Bombay Edition* 

7 Chap. 45 Verse 104, Ed. Bib, Ind. 
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with the country called Maharlshtra or the region in which the 
Mar&tht language is spoken, the narrow strip of land between 
the Western GMts and the sea being excluded. A. still narrower 
definition is that which exoludes from this tract the valleys of the 
Narmada and the T&pij and to this extent we have soen that 
there is authority for it in the V&yu Puraija. Thus the word 
Dekkan expresses the country watered by the upper God&vari 
and that lying between that river and the KrishijA. The name 
Mah&r&shtra also seems at one time to have been restricted to this 
tract. For that country is, in the PurAyas 1 and other workB, 
distinguished on the one hand from A parents or Northern Konkan, 
and from the regions on either side of the NarmadA and the T&pi 
inhabited by the Pulindas and S'abaras, as well as from Vidarbha 
on the other. In a comparatively modern work entitled Ratnakosa,® 
Mah&rasbtra, Yaidarbha, Tapl-tata-desa and Narmada-tata-desa 
(». e„ the countries on either side of those rivers), and the Koykan 
are spoken of as distinct from each other. The Dekkan or 
Mah&r&ahtra in this the narrowest sense of the word forms the 
subject of the present notice. 


> See the chapters of the three Purfujas referred to in the notes on page 133. 
1 Prof. Aufreoht’s Catalogue of Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library, 352. 
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SECTION II. 


Settlement or the Abyas in the Dekkan. 

It is now a recognised faot that the Aryas who came to India 
were at first confined to eastern Afghanistan and the Panj&b. 
Thence they emigrated to the east and for a time the easternmost 

E rovince occupied by them was Bramh&varta or their holy land, 
ring between the rivers Sarasvatl the modern Sarasuti, and 
firishadvati, 1 a stream in the vicinity, that is, the country about 
Thonesar. There the system of castes and orders and the sacrificial 
religion seem to have been fully developed. Thence they spread to 
the east and the south, and gradually occupied the whole country 
between the Himalaya and the Vindhya. This last mountain 
range must for a long time have formed the southern boundary of 
their settlements. For the name Ary&varta or the region occupied 
by the Aryas, as explained by Manu 8 and even by Patanjali, 8 the 
author of the Mah&bh&shya on P&yiai'a grammar, signified exclu¬ 
sively the part of the country situated between those mountain 
ranges. The Vindhya, which by its height seemed to obstruct the 
passage of the sun, was impassable to them. The name P&riy&tra 
was given to the more northern and western portion of the range 
from which the rivers Chambal and Betvft, take their rise, probably 
because it was situated on the boundary of their Y&trft or range of 
communication. After a while, however, the sage Agastya, in 
poetical language, bade the mountain not to grow high, that is, 
crossed it and established an Asrama or hermitage to the south and 
thus led the way to other settlements. The first or oldest Aryan 
provinoo in the southern country must have been the Vidarbhas or 
the Ber&rs. For in the It&m&yaqa when Sugriva the monkoy-king 
sends his followers to the different quarters in search of R&ma’s 
wife Sit4 and It&vaya her ravisher, he directs them to go among other 
southern countries to Vidarbhas, Richikas, and Mahishakas, and 
also to Daydak&ranya(the forestof DandakS) and the river God&vart. 4 
This shows that while the country about the God&vari, that is, the 
Dekkan or Mah&r&shtra in the narrowest sense of the terms, was a 
forest, Vidarbha was an inhabited country. In the Mab&bh&rata 
also Agastya is represented to have given a girl that he produced 
by his miraculous powers to the king of Vidarbha, aiid after she 
had grown to be a woman demanded her of the king in marriage.* 
In the Rimiyaua, R&ma is represented to have lived for a longtime 
in Dandakaraijya, at a place called Panchavatl situated on the banks 
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' Manu, II. 17. 5 Manu, II. 23. 

5 Patafljali’a MahAbhishya under PAnini, II. 4, 10. 

* RAnifiyana, IV. Chap. 41, Bombay Edition. 

* MahAbh&rata, Bombay Edition, III. Chap. 96, 97# 
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of the Godavari about two yojanas from the hermitage of Agastya. 1 
That this Dai.idakirai.iya was the modern Maharishtra is shown 
by the fact stated above* that it was watered by the river Godavari, 
and by several others. According to the Hindu ritual it is 
necessary when beginning any religious ceremony to pronounce the 
name of the country in which it iB performed. The Br&hmans in 
Maharashtra do not utter the name Maharishtra but Dandakaranya 
with the word desa or “ country ” attached to it. In the introduction 
to Hemadri’s Vratakhanda, a work written more than six hundred 
years ago, Devagiri, the modern Daulatabad, is spoken of as situated 
in a district on the confines of Dancjak&ranya. Nisik claims to be 
the Pauchavafi where Rama lived. But the poet could hardly 
be expected to have brought his hero from the Vindhya to such a 
remote westerly place as N&sik. The river Godavari must, from the 
description occurring in the Ramayai.ia as well as in Bhavabhuti’s 
Uttara Rimacbarita, have been wide at Rama’s Panchavati. It 
could hardly have been so at Nasik, which is very near its source. 
On the other hand, “ the region about the northern part of theSahy&dri 
through which flowed the river God&vari and in which Govardhana 
was situated ’’ is in the Puraijas represented as “ the most charming 
on earth; and there, to please Rama, the sage Bh&radvftja caused 
heavenly trees and herbs to spring up for his wife’s enjoyment, and 
thus a lovoly garden came into existence.” 8 In the Markandeya, 
Govardhana is spoken of as a town; but the Vayu and the Matsya 
seem to mean it to bo a mountain. This Govardhana must, from 
the given position, be the same as the village of that name near 
Nasik; and thus the three Purai,ias must be understood as supporting 
the identification of Panchavati with Nasik. 

But though Maharashtra was the last country occupied by the 
Indian Aryas, their subjugation of it was no less thorough than that 
of all the northern countries. Here* as there, they drove some of 
the aborigines to the fastnesses of mountains and jungles, and 
incorporated the rest into their own society., The present Marathi 
language is as much an offshoot of the Sanskrit as the other 
languages of Northern India. The ancient representatives of these 
dialocts—the Maharashtrl, the S'aurasoni, and the Magadhi, as well 
as an earlier form of speech, the P&li—show extensive corruptions 
of Sanskrit sounds, reducible however to a few general laws. These 
cannot be accounted for by the natural operation of the causes 
whioh bring about the decay of a language spoken throughout its 
history by the same race. For, this operation is slow and must be in 
continuance for a very long time in order to produce the wide-going 
phonetic changes which we observe in those Prakrit dialects, as 
they are called. This long-continued process must at tho same 
time give rise to a great many changes in other respects. Such, 


1 R&mAyana, IH. 13, 13 Bom. Ed. 

5 MArkaiideya, Chap. 57 Verses 34-35; Vftyu, Chap. 45 Verses 112-114; and 
Matsya, Chap- 112 Verses 37 -3!), The passage, however, is corrupt. The three PurAivts 
evidently dorive their reading from the same original, hut the text has been greatly 
corrupted. The most ancient version of it seems to be that in the Vayu. 
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h^vever, we do not find in those dialects, and they do not in those 
respects show a very wide departure from the Sanskrit. The 
extensive corruptions of Sanskrit sounds, therefore, must be accounted 
for by the supposition that the language had to be spoken by 
races whose original tongue it was not. Those alien races could 
not properly pronounce the Sanskrit words used by the conquering 
Aryas; and thus the Pr&krit forms of Sanskrit words represent 
their pronunciation of them. A few sounds unknown to 
Sanskrit as well as some words not traceable to that language 
are also found in the Prakrits, and these point to the same 
conclusion. It thus appears that the Indian Aryas in their progress 
through the country came in coutact with alien races, which were 
incorporated with their society and learnt their language, at the same 
time that they preserved seme of their original words and phonetic 
peculiarities. 1 This was the state of things in the north down to 
■the Mar&tM country. But farther south and on the eastern coast, 
though they penetrated there and communicated their own 
Civilization to the aboriginal races inhabiting those parts, they were 
not able to incorporate thorn thoroughly into their own society and 
to root out their languages and their peculiar civilization. On the 
contrary, the Aryas had to learn the languages of those races and 
to adopt a portion at least of their civilization. Thus the Kanarese, 
the Telugu, the Tamil, and the other languages now spoken in 
Southern India are not derived from the Sanskrit but belong 
altogether to a different stock, and hence it is also that southern art 
is so different from the northern. The reason why tho-result of the 
Aryan irruption was so different in Southern India from what it 
was in the north appears to be that when the Aryus penetrated to 
the south there existed already well-organized communities and 
kingdoms. In tho passage in the R&mflyapa, referred to above, the 
monkey-soldiers are directed to go to the countries of the Andhras 
(Telugu people), the P&ndyas, the Cholas, and the Keralas, in the 
south; and are told that they will there see the gate of the city of 
the PAndyas adorned with gold aud jewels. And these races, their 
country, aud their kings are alluded to in other Sanskrit works, as 
will be noticed hereafter. In the north, however, at the time of tho 
Aryan invasion, the condition of the country must have been similar 
to that of Dandakiranya, which is represented in the Ramayana as 
a foreBt infested by Rakshasas or wild tribes who disturbed the 
religious rites of the Brilbman sages. And throughout the older 
portion of Sanskrit literature, which is to be referred to the times 
when the Aryas were gradually progressing from the Pani&b, tho 
wild tribes they met with are spoken of under the name of Dasyus, 
Rakshasas, and others. 
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1 These points I have developed in my Lectures on Sanskrit and the FrAkrit 
languages derived from it; Jour. Bom. B, R, A. S. Vol. XVI. pp. 290-01, 
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We will now endeavour to determine approximately the period 
when the Aryas settled in DandakHranya, and trace the relations 
between the civilized Aryan community of the north and the southern 
country at different periods of Sanskrit literature and at well known 
dates in Indian history. In.the Aitareya Brihmana, which is anterior 
to the whole of the so-called classical Sanskrit literature, the sage 
Via'vamitra is represented to have condemned by a curse the progeny 
<5f fifty of his sons to “ live on the borders ” of the Aryan settlements, 
and these, it is said, “ were the Andhras, Pundras, S'abaras, Pulindas, 
and Mutibas, and the descendants of Visvamitra formed a large 
portion of the Dasyus.” 1 Of these the first four are spoken of as 
people living in the south, the Pundras in the R4m4yanaJ< and the 
other throe in tho Puranas. 2 3 4 * * * From the later literature, the Pulindas 
and S'abaras appear to have been wild tribes living about the 
VindhyaB. 8 Ptolemy places the former along the Narmada. The 
Andhras, who in those days are identified with the Telugu people, 
lived about the mouth of the Godavari or perhaps farther to the 
north. If these were the positions of the tribes in the time of the 
Aitareya Brahmana, the Indian Aryas must at that time have been 
acquainted with tho whole country to the north of the Vindhya 
and a portion to the south-east of that range. 

Pin ini in his Sdtras or grammatical rules shows an extensive 
knowledge of the geography of India. Of the places and rivers 
mentioned by him a good many exist in the Panjab and 
Afghanistan; but the names of countries situated in the eastern 
portion of Northern India also occur in the Sutras. The countries 
farthest to the south mentioned by him are Kachchha (IV. 2, 133), 
Avanti (IV. 1, 176), Kosala (IV. 1, 171), KanWa (IV. 1, 178)* 


1 Aitareya Brfthmana, VII. 18, Pulindas are omitted in the corresponding passage 

in the &AAkh&yana Sfltra. s See the passages above referred to. 

3 In his KAdarabarl Bana places the S'abaras in the forest on the Vindhya range. 

4 This name does not occur in the Siltra, but is tho second in the liBt or Gan* 
beginning with Bharga. As regards the words occurring in these Genas, I have on a 

previous occasion expressed my opinion that though it is not safe to attribute a 
whole Gana to P&nini (and in several cases we -have clear indications that some of 
the words were inserted in later times), still the first three words might without 

mistake be taken to be his. This was objected to by Professor Weber. Bnt as my 

reasons were, as I thought, obvious, I did not think it necessary to defend my view. 

I may, however, here state that since P&nini refers to these Ganas in his Sfltra# by 
using the first word iu the list with Adi, equivalent to “and others," added to it,and 
since he uses the plural of the noun so formed, and the plural of a noun cannot be used 
unless three individuals at least of the class are meant, it is proper that we should 
understand him to be thinking of the first and two words at least more. This 
observation is meant to he applicable generally. In the present oase, however, the 
expression Bhanjddi forms a part of the compound, and the plural is not actually used, 
though it is clearly implied. 
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and Kalinga (IV. 1, 178). 1 The first is the same as the modern 
country of that name, Avant! is the district about Ujjayini, and 
Kalinga corresponds to the modern Northern Circars. Kosala, 
Karuia, and Avanti are mentioned in the Purapas as countries 
situated on the back of the Vindhya. 3 In the Ratnavali, a dramatic 
play, Kosala is also placed near that mountain range. Supposing 
that the non-occurrence of the name of any country farther south 
in PAnini’s work is due to his not having known it, a circumstance 
which, looking to the many names of places in the north that he 

S ’ves, appears very probable, the conclusion follows that in his time 
0 Aryas were confined to tho north of the Vindhya, but did proceed 
or communicate with the northernmost portion of the eastern coast, 
not by crossing that range, but avoiding it by taking an easterly 
course, 

KAtyAyana, however, the object of whose aphorisms called Vartikaa 
is to explain and supplement PAnini, shows an acquaintance with 
southern nations. Pacini gives rules for the formation of derivatives 
for the names of tribes of warriors which are at the same time the 
names of the countries inhabited by them, in the sense of “ one 
sprung from an individual belonging to that tribe," and also, it must 
ba understood, in tho sense of “ king of the country." Thus a man 
•prong from an individual of the tribe of the PafichAlas, or the king 
of the country PafichAlas, is to be called PAfichala; a descendant of a 
SAlva, or the king of the country of the SAlvas, is to be called Salveya, 
fto. KAtyAyana noticos here an omission ; the name PAndya is not 
explained by Papini. KAtyAyana therefore adds, " one sprung from 
an individual of the tribe of the PAtnJus or the king of their 
country, should be called a PAndya.”® Similarly, Pan ini tells ub 
that in either of these senses no termination should bo appended to 
the word Kambojas, which was the name of a non-Aryan people iu 
the north-west, nor should any of its vowels be changed ; but that 
the word Kamboja itself means “ one sprung from an individual of 
the Kamboja tribe, or the king of the country of the Kamboias.’’* 
KAtyAyana says that in this rule, the expression “and others” should 
be added to the word Kambojas ; for the rule applies also to the names 
" Cholaa and others,” that is, persons sprung from an individual of 
the Chola and other tribes, and the kings of the Chola and other 
countries should be called bv tho names “ Cbola and others." 
Similarly, PAnini tells us that the countries Kumudvat, Natfvat, and 
Yetasvat are so called because they contain Kumudas or water-lilies, 
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* In the so-called PAginlya S'ikshA the expression SaurAshtrik Aniri or “'a woman of 
SttrAahtra ” occurs. But this should by no means be regarded as showing that PAnini 
was acquainted with BurABhtra. The PAuinlya B'ikshA cannot be the work of PAnini j 
for the author of that treatise begins by stating that he is going to explain S'ikshA 
according to tho views of PAnini and ends with a few versea in praise of the great gram¬ 
marian. Besides, tho author notices the PrAkrit dialects to which there ia no allusion 
whatever in PAgini’s great work and writes in’ verse. Grammatical treatises in verse 
are later than those in the form of Sfltraa, The PAninlya S'ikshA therefore must have 
been composed long after PAgiui. * See the passages cited above. 

1 PAgfJor dyau, which is a Vftrtika on PAg. IT. 1, 16S. 4 PAu, IV. l, 175 . 
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Nadas or reeds, and Vefcas or canes, respectively. 1 KltyAyana 
adds, “ Mahishmat is so called because it contains Mahishas or 
buffaloes.” 

Now Mahishmat appears to be the same southern country which in 
the Pur&nas is associated with Maharashtra and is called Mahishakas. 
Mahishmat! on the banks of the NarmadA was probably its capital. 
Here we may, I think, argue, as Professor Goldstucker has done in 
many similar cases, that had Panini known the P&ndyas, Cholas, and 
Mahishmat, he would not have omitted the names from his rules, 
considering how careful a grammarian he was. Very likely, then, 
he did not know them, and this supposition is strengthened by the 
fact alluded to above that the name of no other southern country 
occurs in his Sfttras. Thus then the Aryas of the north were not 
familiar with the southern countries and tribes in the time of Papini, 
but were so in the time of KAtyayana. The latter author also 
mentions a town of the name of Nasikya, 2 which is very likely the 
same as our modern Nasik. 

Patanjali shows an intimate acquaintance with the south. As 
a grammarian he thinks it hia duty to notice the lingual usages in 
the south, and tells us that in Dakshinapatha the word Sarasi is used 
to denote large lakes. 3 He mentions Mahishmat!, 4 Vaidarbha, 6 
Kanchipura 8 the modern Conjeveram, and Kerala 7 or MalaMr. 
Patanjali’s date, is.c. 150, may now be relied upon. That author 
notices variant readings of Katyayana’s Vartikas as found in the 
texts used by the schools of the Bbaradvajiyas, Saundgas, and 
others. Some of these might be considered as emendations of the 
Virtikas, though Patahjali’s introduction of them by the verb 
j pa(hanti, “they read/' is an indication that he regarded them as 
different readings. A sufficiently long timo therefore must have 
elapsed between Katyayana and Patanjali to give rise to these 
variants or emendations. I am therefore inclined to accopt the 
popular tradition which refers Katyayana to the time of the Naudas 
who preceded the Mauryas, and to assign to him the first half of 
the fourth century before Christ. In this manner the interval 
between K&tyayana and Patanjali was about two hundred yoars. 
Now, Professor Goldstucker has shown from an examination of the 
Vartikas that certain grammatical forms are not noticed by Panini 
but are taught by Katyayana, and concludes that they did not exist 
in the language in Panini's time. I have followed up the argument 
in my lectures “On the Sanskrit and Prakrit languages/’ 8 and given 
from the Vartikas several ordinary instances of such forms. From 
these one of two conclusions only is possible, viz., either that Panini 
was a very careless and ignorant grammarian, or that the forms 
did not exist in the language in his time. The first is of course 
inadmissible; wherefore the second must be accepted. I have also 


• Pin. IV. 2, 87. * In a VArtika on PAn, VI. 1, 68. 

» Mahftbhaehya on PAn. I. 1, 19. 4 On PAc. III. 1, 26. 

6 IV. 1, fourth Ahnika. 9 IV. 2, second Ahnika. 

7 IV. 1, fourth Ahnika, 8 Jour. Bom, B. B. A. S, Vol.XVI. p. 273. 
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shown from a passage in fcho introduction to Patafijali’s Mnhabluishya, 
that verbal forms such as those of the perfect which are taught 
by Pitnirii as found in the Bhasha or current language, not the 
Chhandasa or obsolete language, had gone out of use in the time of 
K&ty&yana and Patahjali, and participles had come to be need 
instead. 1 Professor Goldstucker has also giveh a list of words used 
by Pdnini in his Sutras in a sense which became obsolete in tbe 
timo of Katyayana, and shown what portion of Sanskrit literature 
did not probably exist in Panini’s time but was known to 
Katyayana, and in one case comes to the not unjustifiable conclusion 
that the time that elapsed between Panini and Katyayana was so 
great that certain literary works which either did not exist in Panini’s 
time or were nob old to him came to be considered by Katyayana 
to bo as old as those which were old to Panini. No less an interval 
of time than about three centuries can account for all these 
circumstances. Panini, therefore, must have flourished in the 
beginning of tho seventh century before the Christian ora, if not 
earlier still ; and against this conclusion I believe no argument has 
been or can be brought, except a vague prejudico. And, now to our 
point, the Indian Aryas had thus no knowledge of Southorn India 
previous to the seventh century before Christ; they had gono as far 
as the Northern Cirears by the eastern route, but no farther; and the 
countries directly to tho south of the Vindliya they wero not 
familiar with. About that time, however, they must have begun to 
ponetrate still further, since they had already settled in or had 
communication with the countries on the northern skirts of the 
Yindhya and Kalinga, and first settled in Vidarbha or Bcrilr, 
approaching it still, it would appear, by the eastern routo ; but in 
the course of some time more they crossed the Vindhya and settled 
in Dariclakaranya along tho banks of the Godavari, that is, in 
Maharashtra or the Dekkan. Before B.c. 350 they had become 
familiar with the whole country down to Tanjor and Madura. 

A chronological conclusion based on the occurrence of certain 
words or names in the great epics is not likely to be so safe. 
Though a Mah&bharata existed before Panini and As'valayana, it 
is highly questionable whether our present text is the same as that 
which existed in their times. On the contrary, the probability is 
that the work has been added to from time to time; and tbe text itself 
has undergone such corruption that no one can be positively certain 
that a particular word was not foisted into it in comparatively 
modern times. Tho text of the Ramayana also has become corrupt, 
though additions do not seem to have been made to it. Still tbe 
Bengali rescension of tho poem like the Bengali rescensions of more 
recent works does contain additions. The text prevalent in this 
part of the country and in the south is more reliable; and though 
innumerable differences of reading exist in the different manuscripts 
even on this side, still there is hardly any material difference. But 
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1 Jour. Bom. B. E. A. S„ Vol, XVI., pp. 269-71. 
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the date of the Ramayana is uncertain; the present Hindu belief 
based on the Puranas is that Rama’s incarnation is older than 
Krishna’s, and consequently the Ramayana older than the 
MahabMrata; but it is not a little curious that while there is an 
allusion to Vasudeva and Arjuua and to Yudhishthira in Panini, 
and Patanjali frequently brings in Mahabharata characters in his 
illustrations and examples, there is not one allusion to Rama or his 
brothers or their father Dasaratlin in the works of those grammarians. 
Even a much later author, Amnrasimhathe lexicographor, in his list 
of the synonyms of Vishnu, gives a good many names derived from the 
Krishna incarnation j but the name of Rama, the son of Dasaratha, 
does not occur, though R&ma or Balabhadra, the brother of Krishna, 
is mentioned. Still, whatever chronological value may be attached 
to the circumstance, the occurrence of the names of placos in the 
Dekkan contained in those epics I have already to some extent 
noticed. Sahadeva is represented to have subdued the Pandyas, 
lira villas, Udras, Keralas, and Andhras, 1 and also to have visited 
Kishkindha, which was probably situated somewhere near Hampi, 
the site of tho Pauipa lake or river, where Rama met Sugriva the 
monkey chief, though the country Kaishkindha is placed by the 
Pur&nas among those near the Vindhyas. He went also to 
S'urparaka, the modern Suparft near Bassein, Dandaka, the same as 
Dandakaranya but not mentioned as a forest, Knrahataka the modern 
Karhada on the confluence of the Krishna and the Koiml, and to 
others. The countries mentioned in the passage in the Ramayana, 
alluded to above, as lying to the south are (Jtkala, probably the 
modern Ganjam, Kalinga, Dakar n a, Avanti, Vidarbha, and others. 
The district near Bhilsa must have been called Dasarna in ancient 
times; for its capital was Vidisa, which was situated/as stated by 
Kalidisa in the Meghaduta, on the Vetravatl or Betva, and is thus 
to be identified with the modern BhilsfL All these are thus in the 
vicinity of the Vindhya or nearly in the same line with it farther east. 
But between these and the southernmost countries of the Cholas, 
Pandyas, and Keralas, the Ramayana mentions no other place or 
country but Dandakaranya. This condition of the country, as ob¬ 
served before, is to be considered as previous to the Aryan settle¬ 
ments in the Dekkan, while that represented by the Mahabharata 
in the-place indicated seems subsequent; and herein wo may see 
a reason for believing that the Ramayana is the older of the two epics. 
The name Maharashfra does not occur in either of them. 

In the middle of the third century before Christ, Asoka, the great 
king of the Maurya dynasty reigning at P&taliputra in Magadha, 
speaks in tho fifth Edict of his rock-inscriptions, which are found 
at Girn&r in Kathiavad on the west, Dhauli in Katak and Jaugad 
in Ganjam on the eastern coast, at Khalsi in the Himalaya’, 
Shahbaz-garhi in Afghanistan, and Mansehra on the northern 
frontier of the Panjab, of his having sent ministers of religion 


1 SAbbep, Chap. 31. 
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to the R&stikas and the Petenikas and to the Apar&ntas. The 
last which we know best is Northern Konkan, the capital of 
which was Sftrparaka. Petenikas is not unlikely the same as Pai- 
thanakas, i.e,, the people or country about Paithana on the Godavari. 
The vernacular pronunciation of the name of the city, which in 
Sanskrit is Pratishtb&na, was in those days, as it now is, Pe|hana 
or Paithana, for both the author of the Periplus and Ptolemy call 
it Paithana or Baithana. The R&stikas, or, according to the 
Mansehra version, Ratrakas, corresponding to the Sanskrit Rashtrikas, 
were very likely the people of Maharashtra, for a tribe of 
the name of Raftas has from the remotest times held political 
supremacy in the Dekkau. One branch of it assumed the name of 
R^shtrakht as and governed thecountry before the Ch&lukyas acquired 
power. It re-established itself after about three centuries, but had 
to yield to the Chalukyas again after some time. In later times, 
chieftains of the name of Rastas governed Sugandhavarti or Saun- 
datti in the Belgaum districts. In the thirteenth Edict in ^hich the 
countries where As'oka , s moral edicts were respected are enumerated, 
the Petenikas are associated with Bhojas instead of Rastikaa. Bhojas, 
we know, ruled over tho country of Vidarbha or Berar 1 2 3 * and also in 
other parts of the Dekkau. In the inscriptions in tho caves at 
Kuda, 8 the name “ Maliabhoja” or Great Bboja occurs several times, 
and once in an inscription at Be^sft. Just as the Bhojas oallod 
themselves Mahabliojas, the Rashtrikas, Ratals, Rajhis, or Ratthas 
called themselves Maharat^his or Mah&ratihas, as will bo shown 
below, and thus the country in which they lived came to be called 
Mahara^ha, tho Sanskrit of which is Maharashtra. In the second 
and the thirteenth edicts, the countries of the Cholas, Pandyas, 
Ketalaputras (Chera or Kerala), and the Andhras and Pulindas 
are mentioned. Thus about a hundred years before Pat&njali, 
the whole of the southern peninsula up to Cape Comorin was in 
direct communication with the north, and the Dekkan or 
Mah&r&shtra had regular kingdoms governed by Rattas and 
Bhojas. 

In tho Mahavamao, a Coylonese chroniole which was written in the 
third quarter of tho fifth century of the Christian era, and in tho 
Dipavamso, which is much older, the Buddhist saint Moggaliputto, 
who conducted the proceedings of the third convocation said to 


1 is the Sanskrit of the original Pr&kpit. It might be trans¬ 

lated as “and also those other called Aparftntas, *. e, also that other country called 
A parent a. If we take it in this way, Apar&nta is clearly Northern Konkan; for 
that is the name of that part of the country found in Sanskrit and Pdli Literature 
from the remotest times. In the MahAvaru^a and Dtpavaih§a quoted below, Mahdr&sh^ra 
is associated with Apar&ntaka. It is possible to translate it as “and also other western 
countries” as M. Senart does. Bat the word “ othor” certainly refers to Rastika- 
PeteniUdndm and not to the preceding Yonam Kambojam &c,, as no takes it so as to 
make these last also western countries. (Inscriptions of A4oka, Vol. II., p. 84.) < 

* In the DaSakumdracharita, the family of Bhojas has been represented as having 
hold sway over the Vidarbha oountry for a long time. 

3 Kmjd inscriptions Noe. 1, 9, 17,19, 23, and Beds*, No, 2 j Arob. Surv. of West, 

Inch, No. 10, 
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have been held in the time of As'oka, is represented to have sent 
missionaries to Maharattha, Aparantaka, and Vanavasi. 1 Whether 
the name Mah&rattha or Maharashtra had come into use in the 
time of Asoka does not appear clear from this, but that it was 
used in the early centuries of the Christian era admits of little 
doubt. In some inscriptions in the cave-temples at Bhrtja, Bedsit, 
and Karli which are to be referred to the second century, the 
male donors are called Maharathi and the female Mahara(hmi, which 
names, as observed before, correspond to Mahabhoja and Mahabhoji 
and signify the great Ra^hi (man and woman). 2 Similarly, in the 
large cave at Nanaghat a Maharathi hero is mentioned. Of tho 
old Prakrits the principal one was called Maharashtri, because we 
are told it was the language of Maharashtra. We have a poem 
in this dialect entitled Setubandha attributed to Kalidasa and 
mentioned by Dandin, and a collection of amorous verses attributed 
to ^ilivahana. It is the languago of Prakrit verses put into the 
mouths pf women in Sanskrit dramatic plays. ItB grammar we 
havo in Vararuchi’s Prakrit Prakas'a; but tho date of this author 
is uncertain, though there is reason to believe that he was one 
of the nine gems of the court of Vikramaditya and was thus a con¬ 
temporary of Varaliamihira and Kalidasa. Though the date of 
Kalidasa has not yet beon satisfactorily determined, still ho 
is mentioned as a poet of great merit in the first half of the 
sevonth century by BUna in his Hurshacharita in the north,® 
and in an inscription at Aiholo 4 dated 556 S'aka in tho south, 
A hundred years is not too long a period to allow for the 
spread of his fame throughout the country, perhaps it is too 
short. Kalidasa may therefore be referred to that period of 
Sanskrit literature in which the nine gems flourished, and which 
has been placed by Dr. Kern in the first half of the sixth 
century. 6 Tho Maharashtri dialect, therefore, in which Kalidasa 
wrote the Setubandha and the Prakrit verses in his plays, must 
have undergone a course of cultivation for about two or three 
centuries earlier and been called by that name, since it has been 
known by no other in the whole literature. Varaliamihira also, 
who lived in the beginning of the sixth century, speaks of 
Maharashtra as a southern country ; and in the Aihole inscription 
alluded to above Maharashtra is mentioned as comprising three 


1 MahSvaihso, Tumour’s Ed,, pp. 71 and 72, and Dlpavaihso, Oldonborg’s Ed., 
p. 64, The latter however omits vansv&st, 

’Arch. Surv, of West. Ind. No. 10; Bhftjft No. 2; Bed. si No. 2; Karli Nos. 2 
and 14. Pandit BIiagvAnlM appears to me clearly wrong here in taking Maharathi 
to be equal to the bis. Mahftrathi and translating it as “a great warrior,” for in Bedsit 
No. 2, a woman is called Mahftrathini where the word certainly cannot mean a great 
warrior, and to interpret it as “ the wife or daughter of a great warrior ” is simply- 
begging tho question. Mahftrathi appears clearly to be the name of a tribe and is 
the same as our modern Marft(h;l. It will appear from this inscription that there 
were intermarriages between the Mahibhojue and the Mah&rathis, for the lady- 
mentioned in this inscription was the daughter of a Mah&bhoja and a MaMrathinl 
or the wife of a Maharathi, 

* Dr. Hall's Vftnavadattft, Preface, p. 14. * Ind. Ant. Vol. VIII., p. 243. 

s Ed, of Vftrfthamihira, Prefaoe, p, 20. 
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countries and ninety-nine thousand villages. Hwan Thsang, the Section III. 

Chinese traveller, calls the country ruled over by the Chalukyas in 

the second quarter of the seventh century, Moholocha, which has 

been properly identified with Maharashtra. The occurrence of the 

name of Maharashtra in the Puraijas has already been noticed. 
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SECTION IY. 

Political History or the Dbkkan or MahArashtra—Analysis 
op the Historical Inscriptions in the cave-temples op 
Western India. 

No clue to the political history of MahArAsh $ra in the centuries 
immediately preceding the Christian era is now available. The 
Puranas contain lists of kings and dynasties whose chronology has 
been to some extent determined by their known connection with the 
successors of Alexander the Great; but clear traces of their occupation 
of the south have not yet been found. Chandragupta, who founded 
the Maurya dynasty in about B.c. 320, ruled over Northern India 
as far as KAthiavad, and his grandson Asoka, who reigned from b.c. 
263 to B.c. 229, retained possession of the province. 1 The rock- 
inscriptions of the latter, which were ovidontly planted in the 
countries which owned his sway, show that his empire extended 
to Kalinga or the Northern Circars in the east and KAthiavad 
in tho west. But stray edicts have been discovered farther south; 
a fragment of tho oighfch being found at Supara and three minor 
onos on the northern frontier of Mysor. In the second rook-edict 
he speaks of his own dominions as “ tho conquorod countries ” and 
mentions Chola, Pandya, Ketalaputta, and Saliyaputta down to 
Tambapanni or Ceylon as outlying provinces. These therefore did 
not own his sway. But in the fifth edict he mentions the Rastikas, 
Petonikas and Aparantas and a few more provinces as those for tho 
benofit of which he appointed religious ministers. If these were as 
much a part of his dominions as the many others which are not named, 
thoro is no roason why they should be named. Again he includes 
most of theso in the thirteenth edict among countries which received 
his moral teaching, along with Chola, Pandya and others, and the 
territories ruled over by Antiochus and four other Greek princes. 
It would thus appear that though the countries of the RAstikas, 
Bhojas, Petenikas, and AparAntas were not outlying provinces like 
those of the Gholas, the PAndyas, and Ketalaputtas, they enjoyed a 
sort of semi-independence; and only owned allegiance to him as 
suzerain. The appearance of fragments of his inscriptions at 
SupArA and on the confines of Mysor is to be accounted for by this 
fact, or by the supposition that his dominions extended np to 
SuparA on the western ooast and along a strip in the centre of the 
peninsula to Mysor, leaving the western countries of the Rastikas, 
the Bhojas, and Petenikas, and the southern coast in a stato of 
semi-independence. And there is some positive evidence to that 
effect. Vidarbha, the country of the Bhojas, must have 
existed as a separate kingdom about that time. For in the 
dramatic play of MalavikAgnimitra, the political events narrated in 
which may be accepted as historical, Agnimitra the son of 
Pushyamitra, the first king of the 6unga dynasty, who reigned in 


1 See inscription of Budradfiman) Ind. Ant,, Vol, VII., p. 260, line 8. 
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the second and third quarters of the second century before Christ, 
is represented to have reigned at Vid^A, which I have before 
identified with Bhilsa, probably as his father’s viceroy. He had 
made proposals of marriage with M&lavik.a to her brother 
MMhavasena, the cousin of Yajnasena, king of Vidarbha. Between 
these cousins there was a quarrel as regards the succession to the 
throne. When MMhavasena was secretly on his way to Vidisil, 
the general of Yajnasena, posted on the frontier of the kingdom, 
captured him. His counsellor Sumati and Malavika escaped, but 
MMhavasena was kept in custody. Thereupon Aguimitra demanded 
of Yajnasona the surrender of MMhavasena. Yajnasena promised 
to give him up on condition that his wife’s brother, who was the 
counsellor of the last Maurya king and had been imprisoned by 
Agnimitra or his father Pushyamitra, should bo released. This 
enraged Agnimitra, who thereupon sent an army against Yajnasena 
and vanquished him. MMhavasena was released, and the country 
of Vidarbha was divided between the two cousins, each ruling over 
each side of the river Varada. 

Faithau also must have been tho capital of a kingdom about the 
time. In tho inscriptions in the caves at PitalkhorA near Chalis- 
gdmv, which from the forms of tho characters in which they are 
engraved must be referred to the second century before Christ, 
the religious benefactions of merchants from Pratishthana are 
recorded, as well m those of tho physician to the king and of his 
son and daughter. 1 The king referred to must be the ruler of 
Pratishthana or Paithan. No moro particular information is available. 
On the history of the early centuries of the Christian era and tho 
first century previous, however, the inscriptions in the cave-temples 
on the top of the Suhyadri throw a good deal of light. J will here 
bring together the information deducible from them, noticing tho 
inscriptions in the chronological order clearly determined by the 
forms of the characters. 

An inscription 3 in a small cave at Nasik mentions that the cave 
was scooped out by the lieutenant at Nasik of king Krishna of the 
Satavahana race. In a cave at Nan&ghat there is another, which is 
much mutilated and the purport of which consequently is not quite 
clear. In that same cave figures of persons are carved on the front 
wall, and tho following names are inscribed over them : 1, Hay a 
Simuka Satavahano, i. e., king Simuka Satavahana; 2, Devi 
N&yanikaya ranno cha Siri Satakanino, i. e,, of queen NayanikA and 
king Sri S'atakarni; 3, Kumaro Bhaya, i, e,, prince Bhaya; 4, 
Maharathigauakayiro, i.c., the heroic Maratlil leader or the hero 
of the Mar&thft tribe; 5, Kumaro Haku Siri, i.e., prince Haku Sri; 
6, Kumaro Satavahano, i.e., prince S atavahana. Of these the 
second who has been mentioned along with his queen must have 
been the reigning prince, the first was an earlier king of the same 
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1 Inscriptions, pp. 39, 41. Arch. Surv. West. Ind., No. 10. 

J No. 6, Nasik Inscriptions, Vol. VII., Jour. B. B. R. A. 8., and p. 338, Trans, 
Oriental Congress, 1874. 
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dynasty, the fourth was a local Maratha warrior, and the rest were 
young princes of tho Satav&hana dynasty. 

In another Nasik cave there are four inscriptions. In the first we 
are told that the cave was caused to be constructed on mount Trirasmi 
in Govardhana or the Niisik District by the benevolent Ushavadata, 
the son-in-law of king Kshaharata Nahapana and son of Dinika. 
Ushavadlta gave away three hundred thousand cows; constructed 
flights of steps on the river Barnisiya ; assigned sixteen villages to 
gods and Brahmans ; fed a hundred thousand Brahmans every year ; 
got eight Brahmans at Prabhasa or Somanath Patman married at his 
own expense; constructed quadrangles, houses, and halting places 
at Bharukachchha or Bharoeh, Dasapura in Malva, Govardhana, 
and S'orparaga, the modern Supara near Bassein ; made gardens and 
sank wells and tanks j placed ferry boats over the IbH, Parade, 
Humana, Tapi, Karabena, and Dakanuka, which were rivers along 
tho coast between Than! and Surat; constructed rest-houses and 
endowed places for the distribution of water to travellers on both 
sides of these rivers; and founded certain benefactions in the 
village of Nanamgola, for the Charanas and Parishads (Vedic 
schools of Brahmans) in Pinditukavada, Govardhana, Suvarnamukha, 
S'orparaga, and Ramatirtha. One year in the rainy season he marched 
at the command of his lord to tho relief of the chief of a tribe of 
Kshatriyas called Uttamabhadras, who had been attacked and 
besieged by tho Malayas. At the sound of his martial music the 
Malayas fled away, and they were made the subjects of the Uttama- 
bhadras. Thence he went to Poshkaraui and there performed 
ablutions and gave three thousand cows and a village. 1 

In the second inscription Ushavadata is spoken of as having, in 
the year 42, dedicated the cave monastery for tho use of the Bud¬ 
dhist mendicant priests coming to it from the four quarters. He 
deposited with a guild of woavers residing in Govardhana a sum of 
two thousand Karshxpanas at an annual interest of one hundred 
K&rshapanas. Out of this interest he directed that a garment 
should annually be given to each of the twonty priests residing 
during the rains in his cave monastery. With another guild ho 
deposited one thousand Karshipanas, the interest on which was 
seventy-five Karshipauas. Out of this other things (Kus'aua) were 
to be provided for tho priests. The carrying out of these direc¬ 
tions was secured by their being declared in the corporation of the 
town of Govardhana and inscribed on the door of the monastery. 
In the years 41 and 40 he gave away a large sum of money 2 for gods 
and Brahmans, The third inscription, which is a short one, mentions 
that the apartment on which it is engraved was the religious benefac¬ 
tion of Ushavad&ta’s wife Dakhamitra. 3 The fourth is greatly mutilated 
but sufficient remains to show that that also records similar gifts of 
Ushavadata’s. 4, In tho cave-temple of Karli there is an ins cription 


1 No. 17. Niisik Inscriptions, Vol. VII., Jour. B. B. R. A- S. and Trans. Oriental 

Congress, 1874, p. 326. 5 Nos, 18 and 16, Ibid, which together form one inscription. 

3 First part of No. 16, Ibid. A No. 14, Ibid. P 
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in which Ushavadata is represented to have granted the village of 
Karjika for the support of the mendicant priests in the cave monas¬ 
tery of Valuraka, as the hill or the country about it seems to have 
been called at the time. 1 There also is given an account of his 
charities similar to that in the first of his Nasik inscriptions. In an 
inscription at Junnar, Ayama, the minister of the lord N ahap&na the 
great Kshatrapa, is mentioned as having caused a tank to be dug 
and a hall to be constructed. 2 The minister appears to have been 
a Brahman, since he is spoken of as belonging to the Vatsa Gotra. 

Next in order come the inscriptions in which certain kings 
o£ the names of Gotamiputra Satakarni and Pujuraiiyi are 
mentioned. In the longest of the four occurring in the cave-temple 
at one extremity of the hill at Nlsik, we are told that in tho 
nineteenth year of the reign of king Pujumlyi, the son of Vaai- 
sh^ht, tho cave was caused to be constructed and dedicated for the 
use of Buddhist mendicants of the Bhadriyaniya sect by Gotami, 
the mother of king Sltakarni Gotamiputra. She is there called 
" the mother of tho great king and the grandmother oE the great 
king.” Gotamiputra is spoken of as king of kings and ruler of 
Asika, Asmaka, Mfllaka, 8 Surashtra, Kukura, Aparftnta, Anupa, 
Vidarbha and Akarivanti. 4 He was the lord of tho mountains 
Vindhylvat, Pariyltra, Sahya, Krishnagiri, Malaya, Mahendra, 
S'reshthagiri, and Chakora. His orders were obeyed by a large 
circle of kings, and his feet wero adored by them. His beasts 
of burden drank the waters of the three seas. He protected 
all who sought an asylum with him, and regarded the happiness 
and misery of his subjects as his own. He paid equal attention to 
the three objects of human pursuit, viz., duty, worldly prosperity, 
and the satisfaction of desires, appointing certain timos and plaoes 
for each. Ho was the abode of learning, the support of good men, 
the home of glory, the source of good manners, the only person of 
skill, tho only archer, the only hero, the only protector of Brah¬ 
mans. He conferred upon Brlhmans the means of increasing their 
race, and stemmed the progress of the confusion of castes. His 
exploits rivalled those of Rirna, Kesava, Arjuna, and Bhimasena, 
and his prowess was equal to that of Nabhlga, Nahusha, Jana- 
mejaya, Sagara, Yay&ti, Rama, and Ambarisha. He was descended 
from a long line of kings. He vanquished the host of his enemies 
in innumerable battles, quelled the boast and pride of Kshatriyas, 
destroyed the S'akas, Yavanas, and Pahlavas, left no trace or 
remnant of the race of Khagirita, and re-established the glory of 
the ^atavahana family. • In the last line of the inscription mention 
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t?ltakari)i and 
Pulamiyi 
at Nftsik. 


1 No. 13, Kirli Inscriptions—Arch, Surv., W. Ind., No. 10. 

’No. 25, Junnar Inscriptions, Ibid, 

’ Atfm&ka and Maulika are mentioned among the southern countries in the Pur&nas. 

4 Sur&shtra ia 8outhem Kftthiavid, Kukura, a portion of Rijputini, and Aparinta, 
Northern Konkan. Andpa is mentioned in the Purina* as a conn try situated in the 
vicinity of the Vindhyas. It was the country on the upper Narmada with Mihishmati 
for its capital, according to the Raghuvaihia. Akarivanti must be the eastern portion 
oi Milvi. 
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ia mad© of the grant of a village for the support of tho establish* 
ment in the cave-temple. 1 

In a later inscription engraved in smaller characters below thi9, 
V&sishtMputra Sm Pulumavi, the lord of Navanara, issues orders 
to bis lieutenant in Govardhana, Sarvakshadalana. He calls his 
attention to the fact that the village granted by the "lordof Dhana- 
kata" 2 (Gotamiputra) in accordance with the above, was not 
liked by the Bhadrayaniyas, and therefore assigns another to 
them by this charter. 

On the wall to the left of the verandah of the cave is another 
inscription. It purports to be an order or notice issued from, the 
camp of the victorious army of Govardhana, by Gotamiputra S&ta- 
karni, lord of Dhanakajaka, to Vishnupalita, his lieutenant in 
Govardhana, informing him that the king has granted a field 
measuring 200 Nivartanas, which was up to that time in 
the possession of one Ushahhadlta, for the benefit of recluseB. 
-Tho charter here engraved is represented to have been origin¬ 
ally issued in the year 18, that is, in the year preceding that 
in which the cave-temple was completed and dedicated. Below 
this, is inscribed another charter issued in the form of an order 
to Sramaka, the govornor of Govardhana, by the queen of Gotami¬ 
putra Satakarni, who is also called the royal mothor. She therein 
speaks of a field granted before, probably the one convoyed by the 
above charter, and says that it measures one hundred Nivartanas, 
and she assigns another hundred by this charter out of a field 
belonging to the crown which was her patrimony. It appears 
that two hundred Nivartanas were granted by the first charter, but 
probably it turned out that the field measured one hundredonly; hence 
she now makes it up by granting another hundred out of another field. 
The date of this grant is 24, i. a., it was made six years after the first. 5 

Besides these, there are two inscriptions at Nisik recording the 
benefactions of private individuals, dated in tho second and seventh 
years of the reigu of Siri (Sri) Pujumayi, and two in the cave at 
Karli, 6 dated in the seventh and twenty-fourth years of his reigu. 

Since Gotami is spoken of as the mother of a king and the grand¬ 
mother of a king, and the'wife of her son Gotamiputra Satakarni is 


1 Inscription No, 26, Vol. VII. Jour. B, B. R. A. S. and Trans, Or. Congr. 1874, 
p. 307. 

•Pandit BhagvAnlAl and Dr. Burner, whose transcripts and translations of the 
NSsik inscriptions were published about ten years after mine, read the expression thus 
understood by me as f° r the Sanskrit But what the Sramauas 

or Buddhist priests of Dhanakata, which was situated hundreds of miles away on the lower 
Krishi) A, could have to do with- the matter of the granting of a village near NSelk to the 
BhadrAyantya mendicants of the plaoeit is impossible to conceive. The expression 
muBt, I think, be taken as for the Sanskrit or 

fl Tftptf fr corresponding to in the first part of No. 25, the Sanskrit of 

which i* T he form ^flt^j^ must havo come into use on the analogy of 

such forms as for and for l 


5 No. 25, Ibid. 4 Nos. 3 and 27, Ibid. 

s Nos, 14 and 20, Arch. Surv. West. Ind., No. 10. 
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represented as the mother of a king, and since the only other king 
besides Satakarni mentioned in these inscriptions is Pulumayi, it 
appears that this last was the grandson and son respectively of 
these two ladies. He was therefore the son and his mother V&sishthi 
the wife of Gotamiputra Satakarni. oitakarni issued the charter 
contained in the second inscription in the year 18, which must be Ihe 
eighteenth year of PuJnmAyi’s reign, since dates referring to his reign 
only are found at Nisik and Karli and not to that of Gotamiputra. 
Even the date of the large inscription noticed above in which 
Gotamiputra’s great deeds are recorded is referred to Pulumayi's 
reign. And the grant of the village alluded to in that inscription 
and the one below appears to have been made by Gotamiputra, 
since he is spoken of as “ the lord of Dhanakataka,” though the 
portion of the rock containing the words that would have rendered 
the sense clear has been cut away. Gotamf is spoken of as dedi¬ 
cating the cave in the present tense, wherefore it must be understood 
she was alive at the time. The father and the son appear thus to 
have reigned at the same time, the son on this side of the country 
since the inscriptions are dated in bis reign, and the father at Dhana¬ 
kataka, which has been identified with Dharanikot in the Gantur 
district of the Madras Presidency. And this is confirmed by the fact, 
mentioned above, of Gotami’s having been called the mother of the 
great king and the grandmother of the great king. This statement 
would be pointless if she were not both at one and the same time. 1 
Since the charter of the year 24, intended as supplementary to that of 
18, was issued by Vasishthi, while the first was issuod by her husband, 
it appears probable that Gotamiputra had died in the interval and 
V&sisthi reigned as regont at the capital,while Pulumayi continued 
to govern the Dekkan or Maharashtra. The years given in tho 
charter must be those of Pulumayi, since even the large inscription 
is dated in the nineteenth year of his.reign. These kings belonged 
to the SMavahana dynasty. 

The names of other kings, apparently of the same dynasty, are 
found in other inscriptions. In one of the caves at Kanhori near 


1 Dr. Btthler (Arch. Surv. of WeBt. Ind., Vol. IV., p. 110,) suppose* mo to have 
rested my conclusion «a regards this point on this statement alone, and calls it a 
mistake. But he will find my other reasons also stated in the remarks at the end of 
my article in the Transactions of the Oriental Congress of 1874. And even thia 
statement has a very high corroborative value. For, if the object of the writer waa 
to represent Qotami’s “ special claim" to honour, that is better served by supposing 
that her son and grandson were great kings at one and the same time. Every queen 
belonging to a dynasty in power is the mother of a king and grandmother of a king; 
and there is nothing special in the fact If the son and the grandson bore the title at 
different times. If the son was dead, no object is gained as regards this point by 
saying she was the mother of that sou that is not gained by saying she was tho 
grandmother of a living great king. And if it was a fact that Gotamiputra was dead 
when the cave-temple was dedicated and Pujumftyi alone was reigning, we should expect 
to find the exploits of the latter also celebrated in the Inscription, but there is not a 
word in praise of him. If Pujumkyt became king only after Gotamtputra, the latter 
must have died nineteen years before the dedication of the temple, and it certainly 
ia not what one acquainted with the manner and motive of Hindu inscription-writers 
would expect that a king who had been dead for nineteen years should be highly 
extolled In the inscription and the reigning king altogether passed over in silence. 
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Thini, a grant is recorded in the eighth year of the reign of 
Ma^hariputra Sakasena. 1 In two other inscriptions at the §ame place 
the name of the reigning prince is, given as Qotamiputa Siri Yanna 
S4fcakani (Gofcamiputra Sri Yajna Sitakarni). 8 In one of these the 
year that is given is not legible, but still appears to be the sixteenth 
ofliis reign. There is one inscription at Nasik which is dated in the 
seventh year of that king. 8 Pandit Bhagvanlal has brought to 
light the name of another prince. There is according to him an 
inscription on the Nana^bat in which is recorded the dedication of 
a cistern of water in the thirteenth year of Vasithiputa Chatarapana 
Satakani. 

A large number of coins of copper and lead were discovered a few 
years ago, buried in what appears to have once been a Buddhist 
stfipa at Kolhipur. Another hoard had been found some time previous 
in about the 'same locality. The legends on those coins are in 
characters the forms of which greatly resemble those in the cave 
inscriptions above noticed. They are aB follows 4 : 

Raniio Vasithiputasa VilivayakuraBa. 

Ranfio Gotamiputasa Vijivayakurasa. 

Ranfio Madhariputasa Sevalakurasa. 

Here we have the same names as before ; but the words Vilivayaku- 
rasa and Sevalakurasa have not yet been interpreted by any student 
of Indian antiquities. On a former occasion I put forth a conjecture 
that they were the names of the viceroys of those kings appointed to 
govern the country about Kolhapur. 5 6 For, coins of two of these 
princes and of a few others belonging to tho same dynasty are found 
near Dharanikot in the Gautur District about the site of Dhanakataka, 
the old capital. The legends on those do not contain those words, 
and the coins are of a different type from those found at Kolhapur. 
These last, therefore, it appeared to me, were struck on this side of 
the country, and consequently bore the names of the viceroys under 
whose authority they were issued. The truth of this conjecture I 
will demonstrate further on. It will be seen from what is to be 
stated hereafter that the Vasithiputa of these coins who had Viliv&ya- 
kura for his viceroy can be no other than Vasishthiputra Pujumayi. 


1 No : Jo , ur - B ; B - B ' A. s„ Vo]. VI. and Vol. XII., p. 409. In tho first copy the 

name is clearly Sakasenasa, hut in the second, which is Papdit BhagvanliU’s rubbiDg, 
something like an effaced mark for the vowel i appears above the first two eonsonante. 
4 “?. • t> therefore, reads tho name as Sirisenaea for 8Vt senasya, but the k is 

distinct even in his copy. Siki cannot mean anything, wherefore it appears that the 
indistinct marks which do not occur in the first copy are due to some flaw in the rock, 
and do not represent the vowel i. Dr. Bhau Daji also read the name as Bakasenaaa. 
nut the copy of tho inscription given in Plate LI. Vol. V. of the Archeological Survey 
of Western India and marked No. 14 leaves no doubt whatever on the point. The 
name there is distinctly Sakasenasa. Further confirmation if necessary will be 
found later on. It is therefore clearly a mistake to call the king Siriserui, 

3 Nos. 4 and 44, Jour. B. B. R. A. t?., Vol. VI. 

4 ? 0, V°r-„ B -. B *- A ' Vo1, an< i Trans. Or. Congr., 1874, p. 889. 

Jour. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. XIII., p. 305, and Vol. XIV., p. 163 -54. There are in 

my possession coins of lead of the same size as those figured here, and a good many 
whlc £ 1 the same legends as those given above. They also were 
found at KolhApur. Some of the smaller ones appear to be of bronze. 

6 Jour. B. B. R. A. S., Vol, XIV., p. 154. 
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The Gotamiputa must be Gotamtputra Yajfia S&takarni of the iuBcrip- 
tiona; for the father of Pulumayi did not reign on this side of theeountry, 
as none of the inscriptions are dated in his reign though his exploits 
are described in the N&sik Caves. Madhariputa must have come after 
Gotamiputa aud not after Vasitfiiputa, as is maintained by some 
scholars ; for his viceroy was a different person from that of the other 
two. The fact that these two had the same viceroy shows that one of 
them immediately succeeded the other. Another prince with a different 
viceroy could not come between them. In the st&pa dug out at 
SupUri, Pandit Bhagvanlal found a silver coin in a copper casket. 
On the obverse of the coin, which bears a well-shaped head of the king, 
we havo the legend Rafifio Gotamiputasa Siri Yafifia Sfttakanisa, 
which means “ [this coin is] of the king Gotamlputra Sri Yajfia Sata, 
karni." This therefore is the prince in whose name the coin was 
issued. There is another legend on the reverse which though some of 
the letters are not distinct appears to be Qotamiputa-Kumdru- Vanna- 
Sdtahani-Chaturapanasa the sense of which is “ [this coin is] of Cha- 
turapana Yafifia Satakani, prince of Gotamiputa.’' 1 II The coin was thus 
like the KolMpur coins issued in the names of two persons; of whom 
Yajfia Sri Sfatakariji was the reigning sovereign, as his name appears 
round the bust, aud Chaturapana who was his boh represented him as 
viceroy in the province in which tho coin was issued, and which from 
the shape and get-up of the coin appears to have been once ruled over 
by tho Kshatrapas of Ujjayini or Kathi^wld. 

There is an inscription at K&nheri which is in a mutilated condition, 
but which with tho help of Mr. West's eye copy and an impression 
given in one of Dr. Burgess' Reports has been partially restored by 
Dr, Biihler. Therein is made the dedication of a water cistern by Sate- 
raka who was the confidential counsellor of the Queen of Vasishthi- 
putra Satakariii, who belonged to the family of the Karddamakas 
and was the daughter of a Mahakshatrapa whose name is obliterated. 
The opening letters of the second line have also been effaced, but what 
we might expect to find there is the name of her son, after we have had 
those of her husband, family, and father. From the letters in Wost's copy 
whioh l®ok like Sakardja one might think the son meant was Sakasena; 
still the conjecture is somewhat hazardous. 2 The name of this Vasishthi- 
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1 The nether portions of the tetters chaturapanasa only are impressed on the coin so that 
the reading is somewhat doubtful; hut panasa is distinct enough. Pandit Bhagv&nl&l puts 
C/utiurapantwti at the beginning of the legend aud reads Chaturapanasa Gotamiputa 
Kumdru YaMl'i Sdtakani which he translates “ Yajfia iS&takariO), son of Gotamiputa, 
and prince of Chaturapana and states his belief that Chaturapana was the name of 
Yajfia art’s father. But to connect Kmn&ru, which forms a part of a compound with the 
genitive, Chaturapanasa, is grammatically not allowable; while the genitive which is 
always required to show whose coin it is, is wanting. Hence Chaturapanasa is the last 
word and the whole is a compound, Kuiu&ru is probably a mistake for Kum&ra and 
Yafifia S&takani is the father’s name placed before Chaturapanasa to show that he 
was his son, (Jour. B, B, R. A. S., Vol, XV., pp. 30fi-6.) 

’Jour. B. B, R. A. S., Vol. VI. and Archseol. S. of W, I., Vol. V., Inscription No. 

II j also p, 78 of tho latter. There would be nothing improbable in it if we here read the 
name of Sakasona. For this name and that of his mother Maclharl point to a connec¬ 
tion with the 6ukas whose representatives tho Kshatrapas were, and this connection is 
unfolded in this inscription. 
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Se ction IV. putra is Satakarni, wherefore he was not Pu]um&yi, but very likely 
Chatushparpa (Chatarapana) oatakaryi. 

Thus then, from these inscriptions and coins we arrive at the 
names of the following kings arranged in the chronological order 
indicated by the forms of the characters used and by other circum¬ 
stances : 

Krishnaraja. 

Satakarpi. 

Kshakarata Nahapana and his son-in-law Ushavadata. 
Gotamiputra o&fcakarni. 

Vdsishthlputra Pulumayi. 

Gotamiputra Sri Yajfia S'afcakarpi. 

Vasishtiputra Chatushparna (Chaturapana or Chatarapana) 
3&takar?i. 

Ma^hariputra Sakasena. 

Besides these, we have the name of Simuka Sfatavahana, a king 
that reigned earlier than the second in the above list. We shall 
hereafter assign to him his proper place. 
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SECTION V. 

Native and Foreign Princes mentioned in the inscriptions.— 
Identification of the former with the 
Andhrabhrityas op the PurAnas. 

The first thing that will strike one on looking at the list given at 
the end of the last section, is that the name Kshahar&ta Nahapana 
is not Indian but foreign. The title Kshatrapa or MahAkshatrapa 
also used in the case of that king, is not Indian, though it is the 
Sanskritised form of a foreign one, very likely the Persian Satrap. 
From the statement in the inscription of Gotamiputra that he 
destroyed the &akas, Yavanas, and PahlavaB, it appears that the 
country was at that time very much exposed to the inroads of these 
foreigners. Yavanas were the Bactrian Greeks, but Kshaharata 
NahapAna does not look a Greek name. He must, therefore, have 
been either a S'aka or Pahlava. Again, we are told that 
Gotamiputra left no remnant of the race of Khag&r&ta or Khakh&r&ta 
which name seems to be the same as Kshabar&ta or Khaharhta 
as it is spelled in the KArli and Junnar inscriptions. It follows, 
therefore, that the S'akas or Pahlavas made themsolves masters 
of the coantry some time between the second king in the above 
list and Gotamiputra S'&takarui, and that they were driven out by 
Gotamiputra who, by thus recovering the provinces lost to his 

« , re-established, as stated in the inscription, the glory of 
bav&hana race to which he belonged. All the other kings 
named above belonged to that dynasty. 

Now, in the Pur&naa wo have lists of kings and dynasties that 
ruled over the country. The earliest dynasty with which we are 
here concerned is the Maurya founded by Chandraguptain B.c. 320, 
as determined by his relations with Seleucus, one of the generals and 
successors of Alexander the Great. It ruled over Northern India for 
137 years according to the Pur&nas, and the last king Brihadratba 
was murdered by his general Pushyamitra or Pushpamitra, who 
founded the Uuhga dynasty. This was in power for 112 years and 
was succeeded by the KAnva family which reded for forty-five years. 
The KAnvas were overthrown by Sipraka, Sindhuka, or S'isuka, as 
he ib variously named, who founded what the Pur&nas call the 
dynasty of the Andhrabhrityas, that is, Andhras who were once 
servants or dependents. The second king of this dynasty was Krishna 
according to all, the third was Sfitakarni or aris&takarpi according to 
the V&yu or Vishnu, while the BhAgavata corrupts the name slightly 
toS&ntakarna. The MAtsya interposes three more kings between 
Kfishpa and $Atekarpi, while the Vishnu has another oAtakarpi to 
correspond with that of the MAtsya. Gotamiputra is the thirteenth 
prince according to the VAyu, fifteenth according to the BbAgavata, 
seventeenth accordiug to the Vishnu, and twenty-second accord¬ 
ing to the MAtsya. Pulimat, Purimat or Pulomat was bis successor 
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according to tho Vishnu, the Bh&gavata, or the MAtsya. These are 
so many mislections for the Pu}um&yi of our inscriptions and coins. 
The V&yu omits his name altogher. His successor was S'iva Sri 
according to the Vishnu and the M&tsya, while the Rhagavata calls 
him Vedasiras, and the V&yu does not notice him. Yajna ^ri occurs 
in all, being placed after Sfivaskandha, the successor of £»iva Sri, by 
all except the VUyu, which assigns to him the next place after 
Gotamiputra. 

Thus then, the names occurring in the inscriptions and on the 
coins as well as the order sufficiently agree with those given in the 
Pur&ims under the Andrabhritya dynasty to justify us in believing 
that the kings mentioned in bpth are the same. There is, however,- 
no trace of Chatushparna Satakarui unless wo are to identify 
him with Chandusri ^aiakarui. The name Madharlputra Sakasena 
also does not occur in the Pur&nas; and he appears to have belonged 
to a branch of the dynasty. We shall hereafter assign to him 
his place in the list. Simuka, whose name occurs in the N&n&gh&t 
inscription, and who, as I have already observed, was an earlier 
occupant of the throne than the reigning prince SAtakarni, the 
third in the Pur&tiic list, must be the same as 6i6uka, the founder 
of the dynasty. For the Devan&gar! ms is often so carelessly 
written as to look like sa ; hence the true Simuka was cor¬ 
rupted to Sisuka, S'isuka, or SiiSuka, in the course of time. The 
Sindhuka of the V&yu and the Sipraka of the Vishnu are further 
corruptions. This identification is rendered probable also by the 
consideration that he who caused the cave to be constructed, and 
the statues of himself and the younger princes to be carved, might, 
to give dignity to his race, bo expected to get the founder of the 
dynasty also represented there, especially as he was removed only 
one degree from him. In this manner the Andhrabhritya dynasty 
of the Pur&nas is the same as the S&tavahana dynasty of the 
inscriptions. 
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SECTION VI. 

Chronology of the Andhrabhrityas or Sf ata v ahanas. 

The next question vve have to consider is as regards the dates of 
these princes. In my paper on the Naaik cave inscriptions 1 , I have 
accepted a.d. 819 as the date of Gotamiputra’s accession, arrived at 
by taking u.c, 315 as the year in which Chandragnpta founded the 
dynasty of the Mauryas at Pafuliputra, and 661 years to have elapsed 
between him and Gotamiputra, since the periods assigned in the 
Puranas to that dynasty and the subsequent ones, and the durations 
of the reigns of the Andhrabhritya princes who preceded Gotami- 
putra according to the M&tsya when added, give 664. The “race 
of Khag&rAta,” which Gotamiputra is, as observed before, repre¬ 
sented in one of the N&sik inscriptions to have exterminated, I 
identified With the dynasty of the Kshatrapas whose coins are found 
in K&thiaviid, as well as a few inscriptions, since Kshahardta or 
Khagarata was also a Kshatrapa and had been placed at the head 
of the dynasty by previous writers. The latest date on the coins of 
those princes then known was 250, Which referred to the S'aka era, 
is a.d. 328. This comos so close to Gotamiputra'’s ad. 819, that 
the two seemed to corroborate each other. But there are several 
objections to this view, some of which occurred to me even then. 
(1)—The inscriptions and coins of the Kshatrapa dynasty concur 
in carrying the genealogy backward to Chashfana and no further, 
and as yet nothing has turned up to show that any connection 
existed botween him and Nahapana. (2)—If the Kshatrapa or 
Satrap dynasty held sway over Mahardshtra for about three hundred 
years as it did over Kathi&v&d, we might reasonably expect to find 
in that country inscriptions or coins of most of the princes, but a 
few coins of the later ones only have been discovered in a village 
near Karadh 3 and no inscription whatever. (3)—BudrsdSman in his 
Jun&gad inscription calls a Kdtakarni, ‘ lord of Dakshinapatha’, which 
he would not have done if he had been the ruler of even a part of 
the Dekkan. (4) —And the dates occurring on some Satrap coins 
recently discovered are said to be 300 and 3lt4 s which referred to the 
&aka are a'.d. 378 and 382, that is, the Satraps were in power even 
long after a.d. 340, which is the date of Gotamiputra’s death accord¬ 
ing to the Puranic accounts. For these reasons it would appear that 
the " race ” of Khagarata or Nahap&na which Gotamiputra put an 
end to and which ruled over this country before him, could not 
have been the dynasty of the Satraps. (5) —Besides, according 
to my former view, the interval between Nahap&na and Gotamiputra 
is about 200 years; but the difference in form between the 
characters in Ushavadata’s and Gotamiputra’s inscriptions is not 
great enough for that period. Hence the two princes must be 
brought closer together. 


1 Trans. Or. Congr,, 1874. ! Jour. B. B. R. A. 8 ,, Vol. VIT„ p, 16. 

3 Ind, Ant,, Vol. VI, p. S7, Note, and CJenl. Cunningham's Arch Report, Vol. XJ., 
p. 127. 
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Saotion VI. 

Ptolemy’s Siro 
Polemios the 
same as 
Siri Pujumayi 
and his 
Baleocnros 
the same as 
V iJivUyakura. 


Pu}nmftyi began 
to icign about 
130 a.d. 


From the Greek geographer Ptolemy we learn that in hia time the 
country inland from the western coast was divided into two divisions 
of which the northern was governed by Siro Polomios whose capital 
was Paithan, and the southern by Baleocnros who lived in Hippocura. 
Siro Polemios is evidently the same name aB the Siri Pulum&vi or 
Pu}um&yi of the inscriptions corresponding to the Pulomat, or 
Pulimat of the Puranas. But there were two kings who boro 
that name, one the son of Gotamiputra, mentioned in the inscrip¬ 
tions, and another an earlier prince of the Andhrabhritya dynasty. 
This last does not appear to have been a prince of any note ; 
wherefore very likely the former is the one spoken of by 
Ptolemy. But the question is almost settled by the mention of 
Baleocuros as the Governor of the southern provinces. We have 
Been that in the legends on the Kolhapur coins tho name Viliv&ya- 
kura is associated with that of Pulum&yi and of Gotamiputra. 
Vi|ivayakura is the same as Baleocura, and I have already stated 
that the reason why his name, in my opinion, occurs along with thoso 
of the two princes of the S&tavahona dynasty, and on KolMpur coins 
alone, whilo it does not occur on those found in tho lower Godavari 
districts, is that he was the viceroy of those princes ruling over the 
country about Kolhapur. This country answers to the southern 
division mentioned by the Greek geographer ns being governed by 
Baleocuros. Tho Siro Polemios therefore of Ptolemy is the same as 
the Pulumftyi of the inscriptions and coins. 

Ptolemy died in a.d. 163, and is said to have written his work 
after A.D. 151. Pulumayi, therefore, must have been on the throne 
some time before this last date. We will now proceed to reconcile 
this date with those mentioned in the inscriptions, and to determine 
more particularly the date of Pulum&yi’s accession. Some of 
TJshavad&ta’s benefactions were founded in the years 40, 41 and 42, 
and the latest date connected with Nahapana is that in tho inscrip¬ 
tion of his minister Ayama at Junnar, viz., 46. These dates should, 
I think, be referred to the S’aka era. For, we have seen that before 
the time of Gotamiputra, the country was subject to the inroads of 
Sakas and other foreign tribes, and the Scythians who are identified 
with the Sakas had, according to the Greek geographers, established 
a kingdom in Sind and even in RajputanS.. The era known by the 
name of the S'aka and referred to in all the early copper-plate grants 
as the era of the S’aka king or kings must have been established by 
the most powerful of the Sake invaders, 1 who for the first time obtain- 


1 Prof. Oldenberg thinks Kanishka to be the founder of the era; but this view is, 
I think, untenable. (1J— A dynasty of three kings only cannot perpetuate an era. 
The dynasty of the Guptas composed of seven kings was in power for more than a 
hundred and fifty years, but their era died a natural death in the course of a few 
centuries. (2 )—The characters in Kanishka’s inscriptions, especially the ya as 
conjoined with a preceding consonant, are later than those we find in the first century. 
One has simply to compare Inscription No. I In Plate XIII. of the third volume of General 
Cunningham's Arch, Reports with No, 4 to see the great difference in the forms of the 
letters in the times of the earliest Kshatrapas and of Kanishka. The former belongs to 
the time of the Kshatrapa SodAsa and the letters are almost like those we find in 
UsUavad&ta's inscriptions at N&sik ; whilst; those in the latter, which is dated in the ninth 
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ed a permanent footing in the country, and Nahap&na and Chashtana 1 
or his father must have been his Satraps appointed to rule over 
Western India, and M&lvfL On this supposition the latest date of 
Nahapina must correspond to a.d. 124. Gotamiputra or Pulum&yi 
th ere lore must have acquired possession of this country after that 
yoar. The earliest date of Pulumayi occurring in the inscriptions is 
the second year of his reign ; and since the inscription could not have 
borne that date if Nahupana or his successors had been in power, it 
is clear that Pulumayi began to reign after the overthrow of the 
latter. Now, we also learn from Ptolemy that Tiastenes reigned at 
Oaene about the time when he wrote, and was therefore a contem¬ 
porary of Pulumlyi. Tiastenes has, I think, been reasonably 
identified with Chashtaua. But according to the Juti&gad inscription 
notiood above, Chashtana’s grandson Rudradaman was the reigning 
prince in the year 72, which, taking the era to be the Sfaka, is 
150 a.d. Chashtana and Pulum&yi therefore conld not have been 
contemporaries in 150 a.d. Ptolemy’s account must, in consequence, 
refer to a period much curlier, i.e. to about the year 132 a.d., since 
about eighteen or twenty yoars at least must bo supposod to have 
elapsed between the date of his information when Chashtana was on 
the throne and the year 150 a.d. whon his grandson was in posses¬ 
sion of it, his son Jayadainan having occupied it for some time in 
the interval. Again, in the nineteenth year of Puhimayi, Gotamiputra 
was in possession, according to the largo inscription at Nasik, of a 
good many of those provinces which, according to the Jun&gadl 
inscription, were conquered and ruled over by Rudradaman. Tho 
date 72 in the inscription seems to refer to the being swept away by a 
storm and excessive rain of the dyke, on one side of the lake thore- 
in mentioned and not to the cutting of the inscription on the rock. 
So that it is doubtful whother Rudradaman had conquered those 


year of Kanishka, aro considerably later; and both the inscriptions exist in Mathura. 
(8)—There is no ground to believe that Kanishka reigned over Gniar&t and Mahk- 
rAehtra, but the b'aka era began to be used very early, especially in the last country. 
(4)—The Guptas whose gold coinage is a close imitation of that of the Indo-Scytbian 
dynasty, came to power in A.D. 319; while the last of the three Icings Kanishka, 
Hushka, and Vdsudeva must, if the reign of the first began in A.D. 78, have ceased to 
reign about A.u. 178, i.e., about 100 years after the foundation of the dynasty. And the 
latest date of Vasudeva is 89. If so, an interval of 140 years must have elapsed, 
between the last of the Indo-Scythian kings and the first Gupta; but the close 
resemblanoe in the ooinage necessitates the supposition that it was mnoh shorter. 
Albiruni’8 statement that the initial date of the Gupta era was 241 i?aka, i.e,, 319 
A.D., has been pronounced unreliable by some antiquarians. As to this point and, 
the era of the Satrap dates, Bee Appendix A. 

1 Professor Oldenberg considers Chashtana to be a Satrap appointed by Gotamiputra, 
a supposition which is unwarrantable, since a prince like Gotamiputra whose aim was 
to expel and destroy foreigners cannot be expeoted to appoint a foreigner, as Chash¬ 
tana’s name indicates he was, to be a vioeroy, and to use a foreign title ; and we have 
seen that Baleoouros, who was a vioeroy of that monarch or of his son, does not use 
that title. Rudraddman, the grandson of Chashtana, appointed, as we see from his 
JunAgad inscription, a Pahlava of .the uame of HuviGftkba, who was the son of 
Kulaipa, to govern Kurashtra and Anarta, This cironinstanoe confirms what wei 
gather from other sources, namely, that this was a dynasty of princes of a foreign 
origiu, who had adopted Hindu manners and even names, had in some cases entered 
into marriage alliance with native royal families, and were domiciled in the country. 
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provinces before 72 or did so after 72 and before the incision of the 
inscription. Supposing ho conquered them before 72, the nine¬ 
teenth year of Pulum&yi must correspond at least to the second or 
third year beforo a.d. 150, that is, Pulumayi must have begun to 
reign, at the latest, about the year a.d. 130. And even if wo under¬ 
stand him to have conquered them after 72, Puliunayi’s accession 
cannot be placed much later, for the interval between Chashtana 
who was Pujurnayi's contemporary and his grandson Rudradlman 
who was reigning in 150 a.d. will be considerably shortened. Nahapana 
or his successor must thus have been overthrown by Gotainiputra or 
Pu|umayi about five or six years at the most after his latest recorded 
date, viz. a.d. 124. 

The history of tho relations of these princes appears to be this. 
Nahap&ua was a Satrap ruling over Maharaahttra. His capital was 
probably Junnar since the inscriptions at tho place show the town 
to havo been, in a nourishing condition about that time, and we have 
a record there of the gift of his minister. He must have died soon 
after 46 Ssaka or a. d, 124. Gotamiputra and Pul.umftyi came 
from tho south-east to regain the provinces lost to their family, 
overthrow Nahap&na’s successor, whoever he was, killed all his heirs, 
and re-established their power over this side of the country. This 
appears to bo wliat is meant by Gotamiputra’s having been repre¬ 
sented in the N&sik inscription to have “ left no remnant of the race of 
Khag&rata,” and to have “ regained the prestige of his family.” 1 
Chashtana founded or belonged to another dynasty of Satraps which 
reigned at Ujjayini In tho Jundgad inscription, men of all castes am 
represented to have gone to Rudradiinan and chosen him their lord for 
their protection ; 1 and he is spoken of as having re-established the 
kingdom that had been lost, 2 himself assumed the title of tho 
Great Kshatrapa, conquered Akaravantr, Anupa, Sur&shtra, Apar&nta 
and other provinces which, as we have seen, were owned by 
Gotamtputra, and some more j and as having twice subdued 
S'atokarni, the lord of Dakshinkpatha, but still not destroyed him 
in consequence of his connection 3 with him not being remote 

* The expression is Ind. Ant., Vol. V1L. 

f. 260,1. 0. 

’In Pandit BhagYftnlal’s transcript in ^ol. VII., Ind. Ant., the reading is 
MTST H jjl ||Tfeir?%d- But in a foot-note Dr. Bilhler says that the correct reading may 
he for Tpd. In Dr. Bhfiu DAji’s copy of the inscription the sdl is distinct, 

p. 118, Vol. VII, Jour. B. B. R, A. S. Bh&u, I)Aji and Pandit BiiagvAnlAl translate this 
expression fay “ obtained glory of groat exploits by the re-establishment of deposed 
kings," (p. 20, Vol. V1L, Jour. B. B. K, A. S.), and “he who has restored to their 
thrones deposed kings," (p. 260 a, Vol. VII, Ind. Ant.) If were the reading, this 
translation would of course be correct, but with it is far-fetched. There is 

nothing here to,show that the lost rdjya or kingdom re-established by Rudrad&man. 
was any other person’s than his own So that, it iuokB natural to understand him 
to have re established (his own) lost kingdom. 

‘ The reading is fiddl'd I* It is allowable to insert 6 aud take it as 
But the sense of the word, which is “remoteness,” will not suit the context; as he 
could not have “ acquired a good name,” i.e. been esteemed by people for not destroying 
the Lord of the Dekkan on account of the remoteness of the connection. Remoteness 
of distance of the country would compel one to let his enemy alone, and there could be no 
virtue in it. The d therefore in tho word must have crept in through mistake ; where- 
lore the true reading must he 
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aud acquired a good name on that account. The meaning of 
all this appears to me to be this. Gotamiputra &atakarni, after 
having destroyed Nahapauaorhis successor, turned his arms against 
another dynasty of foreigners that was ruling at Ujjayini. Or the 
Kshatrapa sovereign of Ujjayini, Chashtana, or very probably his son 
Jayadaman, having observed the growing power of Gotamiputra or 
Pulumayi who had. put an end to a kindred family of rulers, and 
desirous of preventing his further growth, must have attacked him. 
A fact such as this must be the basis of the popular stories about a 
king of Ujjayini having attacked S’alivahana at Paifhan and been 
defeated by him. S'alivahana is but another mode of pronouncing 
Satavahana; 1 and Pulumayi or Gotamiputra was a S'atavahana. 
The ruler of Ujjayini was defeated and pursued by the victorious 
Gotamiputra into his own dominions, when the latter subjugated 
Avanti, Anupa, Surashtra and Apar&nta, and dethroned Jayadaman. 
For a time he and his successors held sway over the territories owned 
by Chashpma, but subsequently Rudradaman collected a band of 
followers, the same as those that are represented in the inscription 
as having chosen him their lord, and driving away the Sktavahanas, 
regained his lost kingdom and got himself crowned as Mahakshatrapa. 
But as appears from tho Sup&ra coin of Yajiia Sri which bears such 
striking resemblance to tho Kshatrapa coins and is so unlike the 
Kolhapur coins of that monarch, large or small, and from tho fact that 
his son Chaturapana was his viceroy or representative, the Satavft- 
hanas retained possession of a part at least of the Kshatrapa terri¬ 
tories up to the timo of Yujua Sri. They even entered into blood 
relationship with the Kshatrapas, as we learn from the Kanheri in¬ 
scription, which speaks of the wife of Vas'ishthiputra oatakarni being 
the daughter of a Mahakshatrapa. But Rudradaman pursued his 
victories and according to his Junagad inscription twice conquered 
Sitakarui the lord of Dakahiijapatha, but did not destroy him, and 
acquired a good name by his forbearance towards one whose connec¬ 
tion with him was not remote. Thus the lord of Dakshin&patha that 
he conquered was Yajiia Sti Oatakarni. Ho could not have been his 
son Chaturapana ; for the expression “ non-remoteness of the connec¬ 
tion ” suits the former better than tho latter, as Chaturapana’s wife 
was the daughter of a Mahakshatrapa, perhaps his own and the 
connection with him was positively close. Tbe re-acc^uisition of his 
lost kingdom by Rudradaman took place after the nineteenth year 
of Pujumayi’s reign, that is, after about a.D. 149. It is in this way 
alone that the scraps of information derived from the Greek writers 
and gathered from inscriptions, coins, and popular legends, as well 
as the dates, can be made to harmonize with each other. 

But the date thus assigned to Gotamiputra is not consistent with 
that derived from the Mfusya Pur&iia. Our next endeavour, therefore, 
should be to ascertain whethor none of the Pur&nas agrees sufficiently 
with the conclusion arrived at, and, if any does, to account for the 
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Seo tion VI. great discrepancy betweon it and the M&tsya and others. That 

' there is very little agreement among them as regards the 

Andhrabhritya dynasty, I have already indicated above. The 
genesis of our Pur&nic literature seems to be this. Certain versified 
accounts of certain things, purporting to be narrated by a bard to 
Rishis assembled together at a sacrificial session, were handed down 
orally from generation to generation ; and these were after some time 
committed to writing. The later Purlin as, devoted to the exaltation 
of a particular deity and to the inculcation of certain doctrines, 
derived their accounts of these things from the earliest written 
Pur&nas and not from the oral tradition. Of the works of this class 
which I am going to compare for our present purpose, the oldest 
appears to me to be the Vayu, and next to it the M&fcsya. The 
Vishnu is later, and the Bhagavata, the latest. The text of the old 
Pur&nas gradually became corrupt, and the authors of the later 
ones were in some cases misled by their incorrect readings into 
putting forth statements at variance with the original account. 
Now the four Pur&uas just mentioned contain general statements 
about tho soveral dynasties, giving the number of princes belonging 
to each and its duration in years, and also mention the names of 
those princos more particularly; while tho Vayu and the Matsya 

g ive iu addition the number of years for which each reigned. 

ften there is a discrepancy between the general and the particular 
statements. Tho duration assigned by them all to the Maurya 
Duration of dynasty, founded by Ohandragupta whosB date as determined by 

the Maurya his rotations with the successors of Alexander the Great is justly 

dynaaty. characterised by Professor MuxMuller as the shoot-anchor of Indian 
chronology, is 137 years. The number of reigning princes given 
by the Vayu is nine, and by the rest, ten ; but the names actually 
enumerated in the Vishnu only are ten, while the V&yu and the 
Bhagavata give nine, and tho Matsya, only four. The total of the 
years assigned to each prince by the V&yuis 133 years ; so that it is 
not unlikely that a short reign of four years may have dropped out 
from the text of that Purana. Thus the general statement about 
ten princes and 137 years seems to be corroborated, and it appears 
pretty clear that the text of the Matsya has in this case undergone 
a good deal of corruption. Thus, if with Dr. Kern we take d.C. 322 
as the date of the foundation of the Maurya dynasty, its overthrow 
and the foundation of the next or the Sunga family must have 
Of the B'uhgas. occurred in the year b.c. 185. The S'ungas are generally stated in 
all the Puranas to have been ten and to have reigned for 112 years, 
though the expression used in the Bhagavata is not “ 112 years,” 
but “ more than a hundred years.” In the actual enumeration, the 
Matsya omits two, and the Bhagavata, one; and the total of the 
years assigned to each prince in the Vayu exceeds 112. There is 
evidently some mistake here j but if we take the general statement 
to be the correct tradition handed down, the dynasty became extinct 
Of the Kfiavae. in B.c. 73. The dynasty next mentioned is that of the K&nvas or 
Kanvayanas. There were four princes of this line, and they reigned 
for forty-five years, though the Bhagavata, through a mistake to be 
explained hereafter, makes the period to be 315 years. They were 
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followed by the Andhrabhrityas. But here, there is a statement in 
the V&yu and the Matsya, the like of which does not occur in 
the account of the other dynasties. The founder of the Andhrabhri¬ 
tyas, Sindhuka, according to the first Pur&na, and S'isuka, according 
to the other, is said to have uprooted not only the Kanvas, but “ what¬ 
ever was left of the power of the ^ungas.” 1 And the K&nvas are 
pointedly spoken of as S'uhgabhrityas or “ servants of the Sun gas.” 2 
It, therefore, appears likely that when the princes of the S'uhga 
family became weak, the Kanvas usurped the whole power and ruled 
like the Peshwas in modern times, not uprooting the dynasty of their 
masters but reducing them to the character of nominal sovereigns ; 
and this supposition is strengthened by the fact that like the Peshwas 
they were Brahmans and not Kshatriyas. Thus then these dynasties 
reigned contemporaneously, and hence the 112 years that tradition 
assigns to the S'ungas include the 45 assigned to the Kanvas. The 
S'ungas and the K&nvas, therefore, were uprooted, and the family of 
the Andhrabhrityas came to power in b.c, 73. In a general way, 
the number of princes belonging to this line is given as thirty in 
the V&yu, the Vishnu, and the Bhagavata, and twenty-nine in the 
M&tsya j and the total duration is stated to bo 411 yoars in 
the first, 456 in the second and the third, and 460 in the fourth. 
The disagreement here is not great, wherefore the tradition as to 
thirty princes and about 456 years may be accepted as correct. 
But the discrepancy between this general statement and the more 
particular accounts that follow, as well as tho disagreement between 
the several Puranas in this last, is very great. This will bo 
apparent from the following tablo :— 


Vftyu. 


Matsya. 


Vishnu. 

Bhftgavata. 

Names. 

Dura¬ 
tion of 
reign in 
years. 

Names. 

Dura¬ 
tion of 
reign in 
years. 

Names, 

Names. 

Sindhuka 

23 

S'isuka ... 


Sfipraka 

Namenot given; 
but mention¬ 
ed asaVrisha- 
Ia or Sttdra. 

Krishna 

10 

Krishna. 

Mnllakarui 
I’urijotsanga ... 
Skandhastambhl, 

18 

10 or 18 
18 

18 

Krishna 
f?ri S'&takarni. 
Pilrnotsanga .. 

Krishna. 

K&ntakarna, 

Paumamksa. 

S'Atakarni 

58 

Satakarni 
Lambodara ... 

66 

18 

S?&tal<ari>i. 
Lambodara ... 

Lambodara. 


1 ft if) dt STSST (Pf 1 ^ # tT^II 

t'fcpl SFffSirara- JTTWfai #^11 Vft y u - “ A servant of the race of the 
Andhraa having destroyed Sufarman of the Kiitjva family with main force and 
whatever will have been left of the power of the S'ungas, will obtain possession of the 
earth.” The statement in the M&taya is similar. 
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Section Vi. 


Two traditions 
about the 
duration 
of the 

Andhrabhntya 
dynaaty-456 
and 300 years. 


Vfiyu. 

Matsya* 

Vishnu* 

Bh.Tkfavata* 

Names. 

Dura¬ 
tion of 
reiffn in 
years. 

Nantes. 

Dura* 
tlon of 
reijfo in 
years. 

Names* 

Names* 

Apilava 

12 

Apitaka. 

12 

Ivtlaka 

Hivtlaka. 



Meghaavati 

18 

AleghasvAti ... 

MeghaavAti, 



SvAti . 

18 





Skandaavati 

7 





Mrtgendrasvati- 

3 





karila.. 






KuntalasvAti ... 

8 





Svatikarna 

1 



PatimAvi 

24 

Pulomdvi 

36 

Patumat 

AtamAna. 

Neinikrialma ... 

23 

Gaurakriahna ot 

25 

Arishtakarman. 

Anislitakarmau 



Naurikrishija. 



HAleya. 

IIAla . 

1 

H'lla . 

5 

HAla. 


Saptaka or 

5 

Mandulaka 

5 

Pattalaka ... 

Talaka. 

Mandalaka. 






Purtkasheua ... 

21 

Purindraaena ... 

5 

Pravillaaena... 

Purishabhiru. 

N&takarm 

1 

Sundara SvAti 

1 

Sundara 

Sunandana, 


- 

karna. 




Cliakora tfftta- 

\jT 

Chakora SvAti 

i 

Chakora ... 

Chakora. 

kami. 


karna. 




S'ivasvftti 

2S 

S'lvasv.Ui 

28 

Sivaavati 

b'ivaaviti. 

Gautamlputra , 

21 

Gautamlputra... 

21 

Gomattputra... 

Gomattputra. 



Fulomat 

28 

Pulimat ... 

PnrimAu(mat), 



tfivasW. 

7 

SivaSrl ... 

MedaMras. 



Stvaskanda 

7 

S'i»askandha 

Kivaskanda. 

Yajttasfrl ffAta- 

29 

YajfiaM SAta 

23, 9 

Vajuakrt 

YajRaArl. 

karili. 


kami. 

or 20 



Vijaya 

G 

Vijaya ... 

6 

Vijaya 

Vijaya. 

OaijdaAri Bata- 

3 

Cbandaert SfAta 

10 

Chaudras'ri ... 

Chandravijila. 

kami. 


kami. 




Pttlomavi ... 

7 

Pttlomavit ... 

7 

Pulomarchia... 

Sulomadht. 


Thus, tho V&yu has seventeen princes and 272 years and a half ; 
and the Matsya, thirty and 448 and a half. The Visbnm gives 
twenty-four names and the BhUgavata, twenty-two. This last 
Purana has in many cases corrupted the names and confounded Hala 
with the Arishtakarman of the Vishiin, whom it names Anishta- 
karman H&leya. It also omits the fifth prince of the Vishnu Purdpa. 
Tho details given in the M&tsya come very closo to the general 
tradition and thus confirm it. Should we then attribute the very 
great discrepancy between these details and thoso of the V&yu to 
the corruption of the text of the latter t Two or three names might 
drop away in this manner, but the omission of thirteen names and 
the reduction of the total duration by 176 years must I think be 
accounted for in some other way. Besides the traditiou about 456 
years, there is a statement in the V&yu Pur&na, in a verse below, to 
the effect that the “ Andhras will have possession of the earth for 
three hundred years,” 1 which seems to point to another. That such 
a tradition existed is indicated by the mistake in the BMgavata by 
which, the K&nvas are assigned three hundred and forty-five years. 
The original account, which tho author of this PurAna must have 
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Seen, probably assigned forty-five years to the K&nvaa and three 
hundred to the next or Andhrabhritya dynasty.- But since that 
dynasty was also assigned another duration, viz. 456 years, he 
connected the “ the three hundred ” with the preceding, and gave 
845 years to the Kativayana family. Now, the manner in which the 
two traditions are to be reconciled is by supposing that the longer 
period is made up by putting together the reigns of all the princes 
belonging to the several branches of the Andhrabhritya dynasty. 
That tho younger princes often reigned at Paithap and the elderly 
ones at Dbanakataka appears clear when we compare the inscrip¬ 
tions with the statement in Ptolemy. When the throne at the prin¬ 
cipal seat became vacant, the Paithap. princes succeeded. But 
some probably died before their elders and never bocame kings 
of Dhanakafaka. From an inscription found at Banavasi by Dr. 
Burgess it would appear that another branch of that dynasty ruled 
over Kanaift. The period of three hundred years and the seventeen 
names given ip the V&yu Purana refer probably to the main branch. 
The M&tsya seems to me to put together the princes of all the 
branches, and thus makes them out to be thirty. The total of tHe 
years assigned to the several reigns in the Vftyu is 272£, and if we 
should suppose one or two reigns lasting for about twenty-eight 
years to have dropped out by the corruption of the text, it would 
become 300J. Thus then the V&yu and the Matsya Purlin as each 
give a correct account, but of different things. The Vishnu, which 
gives twenty-four princes, is not entitled to so much credit as the 
Vayu. It is a later work and the author’s purpose boing sectarian, 
ho probably did not care so much for the accuracy of his details, 
and hence omitted even the duration of each reign. The Bhagavata 
is still more careless, as has already been shown. 

If then we take the account in the V&ya Pur&pa to refer to the 
main branch of the dynasty and consequently generally correct, the 
period that intervened between the rise of. the S'atavhhanas or 
Andhrabhrityas and the end of the reign of Sivasv&ti is 206 years. 1 
The dynasty must, as we have seen, have been founded in b.c. 78, 
wherefore the end of S'ivasv&ti's reign and the accession of 
Gotamiputra must be placed in a.d. 133. We have seen that 
PulumsLyi, whose capital was Paithan according to Ptolemy, and who 
from the inscriptions appears to have been king of this part of the 
country and to have reigned contemporaneously with his father, 
must have begun to reign at Paithan about 130 a.d. The father and 
the son drove the foreigners from the Dekkan, and the son was 
established as the ruler of the regained provinces, Gotamiputra 
expecting to succeed to the throne at the original seat of the family. 
Gotamiputra reigned for twenty-one years according to the Pur&paa, 
wherefore he must have died in 154 a.d. He was alive, as stated 
before, in the eighteenth year of Pulumlyi, i. e. in 148, and also in 
the nineteenth when the cave tomple was dedicated, and not alive in 
the twenty -fourth, i. e. in 154, according to the two inscriptions 
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B 972—21“ 


1 By adding up th« numbers in the table. 
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Beotion VII, mentioned before, Ptolemy’s mention of Pulumayi I have already 
™~~" referred to about the year 132; ao that, the date deduced from this 

source, and those derived from Gotarmputra’s and Pujumayi’s inscrip¬ 
tions at Nasik and Rudradaman’s at Jun&gad on the supposition that 
the era used in this, last is the S'aka, as well as those derived from 
Of the other the Purapas may thus be shown to' be consistent with each other, 

princes TI 10 dates of all the princes whose names we find in the inscriptions 

ttic 1 uscripti(jus. may therefore be thus arranged: 

Sirauka began to reign in b.c, 73 and ceased in b.c, 50. 

Krishna began in b c, 50 and ceased in b.c. 40, 

Siitakarni (third in the V&yu P.) began in b.c. 40 and ceased in a,d. 16. 

Nahapftna Ksbahardta. 

Gotamiputra began in a.d. 133 and ceased in A.D. 154. 

Of PulumSyi. If the twenty-eight years assigned to Pulum&yi in the Mat.sya Purina 
are to be reckoned from the year of Gotamiputra’s death, he must 
bo considered to have begun to reign at Dhanakataka in A.D. 154, 
and to have ceased in a.d. 182. He reigned at Paithap from A.D. 
130 to a.d. 154, that is, for about twenty-four years, and we have 
seen that the latest year of his reign recorded in the inscriptions at 
Nasik and Karli is the twenty-fourth. Altogether then his reign 
lasted for fifty-two years. But if the twenty-eight include the 
twenty-four for which ho ruled at Paithaii, he must have died in 
Pujumiyi’s 158. This supposition looks very probable. He was succeeded by 
successors. S'ivasri, whose coin found in the Tailaygapa districts has been 
described by Mr. Thomas in tho Indian Antiquary, Vol. IX., p. 64. 
He appears to have been Pulum&yPs brother, since he also is styled 
on the coin Vasithinuta, i. e., Vasishfhiputra, ortho son of Vasishthi. 
He had a reign of seven years and must have diod in A.D. 165. 
S'ivaskanda was the next king, to whom also seven years have 
been assigned. There is no trace of these two princek on this side of 
Yajfia Sit, the country; while the name of the next.Yfljna iS'ri, occurs frequently 

as we have seen m inscriptions and coins. He appears tohave 
been Pulumiyi’s immediate successor at Paithan. His full name 
was Gotamiputra Yajna S'ri Satakarni, and be is, as observed 
before, the Gotamiputra of the Kolhapur coins. Some copies of the 
Matsya assign him twenty-nine years, others nine, and twenty, and 
the Vayu, twenty-nine; while the Brahm^nda allows him nineteen. 
Probably he reigned in Maharashtra for eighteen or nineteen years, 
since the sixteenth year of his reign is his latest recorded date, and 
for twenty-nine years at Dhanakataka since, according to our 
supposition, the Vayu Parana gives an account of the Dhanakataka 
branch and his coins are found in Tailangana. And this is confirmed 
by what we have already said. Pulumayi reigned at Dhanakataka 
for four years and his two successors for fourteen. All this while, 
i. e,, for eighteen years, Yajna S'ri was ruler of Maharashtra. He 
must thus have ceased to reign in the last country in about A.D. 172' 
and died in about a.d, 202. The next three reigns lasted, according 
to the Vayu, for sixteen years. No trace of any of these has yet 
been found on this side of the country ; but coins of Chandra S'ri 
are found near the original seat of government, and two of these are 
described by Mr. Thomas in the paper mentioned above. Thus the 
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latest Andhrabhritya date is a.d. 218. Madhariputa Sakasena of 
the Kanheri inscription, the same as the Madhariputa of the 
KolMpur coins, has been identified with S'iva S'ri, the successor of 
Pulumdyi, by Pandit Bhagvanl&l, and I also at one time concurred 
with him. But the identification is. not, I think, tenable. He 
was probably led to it by his reading Sirisena for Sakasena ; but I 
have shown that the reading is incorrect, Mr. Thomas has de¬ 
scribed a specimen of eleven coins found at Amrlvati near Dhara- 
pikot, the legend on which he reads as Sakasakasa, but it is not 
unlikely Sakasenasa, “ of Sakasena.” Besides, Madhariputra Saka¬ 
sena could not have been the immediate successor of Pulumayi for 
a reason which 1 have already given. One of the Kolhapur coins 
figured by Pandit Bhagvanktl Indraji bears the names of both 
Gotamiputa and Madhariputa, showing that the piece originally 
bearing the name of one of them was re-stamped with the name of 
the other. Mr. Thomas thinks that it was originally Madhariputa’s 
coin. I think it was Gotamiputa’s ; for, if we see the other figured 
coins we shall find that thoy are so stamped as to leave some space 
between the rim and the legend. This in the present case is utilized 
and the name of Madhariputa stamped close to tho rim, which shows 
that the thing was done later. Madhariputra S'akasena, therefore, 
must have been a successor of Gotamlputra Yajiia S'ri Satakarui. 
But, as wo have seen, none of liis throe Purauic successors bore the 
name, and the name S'akasena is one which has nothing liko it on 
the long list of the Andhrabhrityas. Still that king must have reigned 
at Dhanakataka also if my surmise that Mr. Thomas’ Sakasaka is the 
same as Sukasena is correct. In the same manner, as observed before, 
Chatushparna Satakarui’a name does not appear in the Puranas. 
But tho Purapfis cannot be oxpected to give accurate information on 
these points. In the Matsya Purana another Andhra dynasty of “seven 
princes sprung from the servants of the original Andhrabhritya 
family will, ” it is paid, “ come into power after that family becomes 
extinct. ” l The V&yu has got a similar vorse the reading of which, 
however, is corrupt ; but it appears that this new dynasty is there 
meant to be spoken of as having sprung from the Andhrabhj-itya 
family itself and must have constituted a separate branch cut off 
from the main line. And we can very well understand from the 
points already mudo out how such a branch could have constituted 
itself after Yajna Sri’s ceasing to reign. V&sisbthiputra Satakarui 
whom I have identified with Chaturapana married a Kshatrapa 
lady. The Kshatrapas, as I have before observed, were foreigners 
most probably Sakas who had become Hindus. Madhariputra was 
not unlikely the son of that lady. And thus he and his father 
Chaturapana formed, from the very fact of this marriage, a distinct 
line of princes. Chaturapana appears to have succeeded Yajna Sri; 
and Mudhariputra to have reigned after Chaturapana. The dura¬ 
tions of these reigns cannot be made out, but the latest date of the 
former is the thirteenth year of his reign, which probably corre- 
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Beetion VI. 

Pate* of the 
later 

^ttarfthana*. 


ponds to 185 A.D, and of the latter the eighth. The dates of the later 
$atavahanas are therefore these : 

In MahArdshtra. 

Pulumftyi . a.d, 130— a.d. 154. 

YajfiaSrt . A.i). 154 ~*-a.d. 172. 

Ch&tushparpa or Chaturapana ... a.d. 172—was reigning in A. u. 185. 

Madhariputra ,. . About A.D. 190 — was reigning in about a.d. 197. 

In Tailangana, 

PuiumAyi .a.d. 154 — a.d. 158. 

Siva Sri . a.d. 158—a.d. 165. 

Sivaskanda .A.D. 165— A.D. 172. 

Yajna Srt .a.d. 172— a.d. 202. 

Vijaya .A.D. 202— a.d. 208. 

Chandra Srf. A.D. 208— a.d. 211. 

Pulomavi .a.d. 211— a.d. 218. 

Thus then, the Andhrabhrityas or Sitavahanna ruled over the 
Dekkan from b.o. 73 to about a.d. 218, i.e., for about three cen¬ 
turies. For some time, however, they were dispossessed of the 
country by foreigners who belonged to the S'aka tribe. How long 
these were in power it is difficult to determine. If the S'aka era was 
established by tbe foreign conqueror after his subjugation of the 
country, and if his Satrap Nahapana or his successor was overthrown 
by Gotamtputra or Pnlumayi, six or sevon years after Nahapana’s 
latest date, viz. 46, the foreigners held possession of this country 
only for about fifty-three years. 
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SECTION VII. 

Political and litebaby traditions about the Satavahanas 
or ^ZlivahZnas. 

The period during which the S atavahanas or Andhrabbrityas 
ruled ovor Maharashtra must have been a prosperous one in the 
history of the country. Hence Several traditions with regard to 
different kings of this dynasty have been preserved. But that 
Salivahana or Satavahana was a family name has been forgotten, 
and different princes of the dynasty have been confounded and 
identified. Thus Hemachandra in his Desikos'a gives ^alivahana, 
Salana, H&la, and Kuntala as the names of one individual ; but we 
see from the list given above that the last two were borne by 
different princes, and both of them were Silivahanas. In his 
grammar he gives Salivihana as a Prakrit corruption of $atavahana. 
In modern times the $aka era is called tho SAlivahana era or an era 
founded by ^alivahana. When it began to be attributed to him 
it is difficult to determine precisely. All the copper-plate grants 
up to the eleventh .century speak of the era as Sakanj-ipakala, i.e., 
the era of the Saka king, or Sakakala, i.e., the era of tho 
6aka, and in an inscription at Baddmi it is stated to be the era 
beginning from “ the coronation of the Saka king.” Subse¬ 
quently, the simple expression “Sake, in the year of the Saba,” 
was used, and thereafter $ake or in the oaka.” The word Saka 
thus came to be understood as equivalent to “ an era ” generally, tho 
original sense being forgotten. And since the era had to be con¬ 
nected with some great king it was associated with the name of 
S'alivahana whom tradition had represented to be such a king ; and 
thus we now use the expression ^ilivahana Saka, which etymologi¬ 
cally can have no senso and is made up of the names of two royal 
families. The current legend makes Silivahana the son of a 
Brahmai.i girl who was a sojourner at Paithan and lived with her 
two brothers in the house of a potter. On one occasion she 
went to the Godavari to bathe, when Sesha, the king of serpents, 
becoming enamoured of her, transformed himself into a man and 
embraced her. In due course she gave birth to Salivihana, who 
was brought up in the house of the potter. 1 Some time after, king 
Vikramaditya of Ujjayini, to whom a certain deity had revealed 
that he was destined to die at the hands of the son of a girl of two 
years, sent about his Vetala or king of Ghosts to find out if there was 
such a child anywhere. The Yetala saw S&livahana playing with his 
girlish mother and informed Vikramaditya. Thereupon he invaded 
Paithan with a large army, but Salivahana infused life into clay 
figures of horses, elephants, and mon, by means of a charm commu¬ 
nicated to him by his father, the king of serpents, encountered 
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1 Tho story about the girl and her serpent-lover is in the KathAsaritsagara 
mentioned with reference to Gun&dhya who was the son of the girl. S'AtavAbana’s 
origin is given differently, 
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Section VII. 


fUtav&hana's 
name in 
connection 
with the 
Brihatkatha. 


Composition 
of the Kitiintra 
Grammar. 


Vikramaditya, and defeated him. This descent of a king of Ujjayin 
on Paithan I have already alluded to and endeavoured to explain. 
The SsLlivahana referred to in this tradition appears to be Pul umayi 
who in conjunction with his father freed the country from the 
Sakas and fought with Chashtana or Jayadaman and Rudradaman 
whose capital appears to have been Ujjajyini. It was in consequence 
of some faint reminiscence of Pulumayi Salivahana’s relations with 
the Sakas and their Satrap kings that his name was attached to the 
era first used by his adversaries. 

There are also several literary traditions connected with the name 
of Satavahana or Salivilhana. A work of the name of Brihatkatha 
written in that form of the Prakrit which is called the Pais'achi 
or the language of goblins is mentioned by Daydin in bis work 
the K.&vy&darsa. 1 Somadeva, the aathor of the KatMsaritSa- 
gara, and Kshemendra, the author of another Brihatkatha, pro¬ 
fess to have derived their stories from this Pais&chi Brihatkathd. 
The stories comprised in this are said to have been communicated to 
Gui„i£dhya, who for some time had been minister to Satavahana, by 
a ghost of the name of Kanabhftti. They were written in blood 
and arranged in seven books. Gunadhya offered them to king 
Satavahana, but he refused to receive such a ghastly work written 
in blood and in tho language of goblins, whereupon Gunadhya burnt 
six of thorn. Some time after, king Satavahana having been 
informed of tho charming nature of those stories went to Gunadhya 
and asked for them. But the last or seventh book alone remained, 
and this the king obtained from his pupils with his permission. 8 

It is narrated in the KatMsaritsagara that while S atavahana 
was, on one occasion, bathing with his wives in a tank in a pleasure- 
garden, he threw water at one of them. As she was tired, she told 
the king not to besprinkle her with water, using the words modaka.ik 
paritddaya mdm. The king not understanding that tho first word 
was composed of two, md “ do not ” and udahaih “ with waters,” but 
taking it to be one word meaning “pieces of sweetmeat,” caused 
sweetmeat to be brought and began to throw pieces at the queen. 
Thereupon she laughed and told the king that he did not know the 
phonetic rules of Sanskrit, and that while she meant to tell him not to 
besprinkle her with water, he bad understood her to Say that she 
wanted him to throw pieces of sweetmeat at her. There was no 
occasion for sweetmeat at the place, and this ought to have led the 
king to the true sense ; but he was not. Thereupon tho king was 
ashamed of his own ignorance while his queen was so learned, and 
became disconsolate. Gunadhya and Sarvavarman, who were his 
ministers, were informed of the cause; and the former promised to 
teach him grammar in six years, though it was a study of twelve. 
Sarvavarman, however, offered to teach the subject in six months, 
and bis offer was accepted; but as it was not possible to do so, 
Sarvavarman propitiated the god Kartikeya or Skanda by bis self- 
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mortifications, and the god communicated to him the first Sutra of 
a new grammar Siddho Varnasamdrnndyah . Thereupon $arva* 
varraan repeated the other Sutras, when Kartikeya said that if he 
had not been so hasty and allowed him to repeat the whole, the 
new grammar would have become superior to P&nini J s; but since it 
could not be so now, it would be a small treatise— Katantra, and 
would also be called Kdldpaka after the tail of his peacock. 
This new grammar Sarvavarman taught to the king. x The same 
story is told by T&ranatha in his “ History of Buddhism ”, 3 but he 
makes tho name of the king to be Udayana, and of Sarvavarman, 
Saptfivarman; while the competitor of Sarvavarman is represented 
by him to he Vararuehi instead of Gupadhya. But Udayana is re¬ 
presented as a king reigning in Southern India and $3,tav&hana in 
the form of Santivilhana is also mentioned in connection with tho 
story as a southern kiag in whose dominions Vararuchi lived. As 
Udayana frequently figures in Buddhistic stories, the southern 
prince f^Itav&bana is confounded with him, and this seems to be 
indicated by the fact that this Udayana is represented to have 
ruled over a country in the south, though the usual Udayana is 
a northern prince. It will thus appear that the K/ltantra grammar 
was composed by Sarvavarman at the request of a prince of the 
Sitav&hana family. And this same thing appears to he alluded to 
even by Hwan Thsang when he says in connection with the short¬ 
ening of the originally large work on grammar by Piipini and others, 
“lately a Brahman of'South India, at the request of a king of 
South India, reduced them further to 2,500 s'lokas. This work is 
widely spread, and used throughout all the frontier provinces, but 
the well-read scholars of India do not follow it as their guide in 
practice.” 3 

There is a work written in the old Maharashtri dialect called 
Saptisati, which is of the nature of an anthology consisting of 
Gitthas or stanzas in the Aryii metre, mostly on love matters. The 
author of this is in the third verse mentioned as HAla, and 
ordinarily he is spoken of as S'fUiv&haua. Bana speaks of it in a 
verse in the introduction to his Harshacharita as “an imperishable 
and refined repository of good sayings composed by S aliv&hana.” 
Yerses from it are quoted in Dhanika’s commentary on the 
Datarupaka, ip the Sarasvati Kapth&bharana, and in the Kavyapra- 
kaia. There is, it will be observed, in the list of the Andhrabhritya 
princes, one of the name of Hiila, who probably was either the 
author of the work or to whom it was dedicated by a court-poet. 
From these traditions we may, I think, safely conclude that 
literature flourished under the rule of the Andlirabbrityas, and that 
the Prakrits or spoken languages, especially the Maharash^ri, 
were probably for the first time used for literary purposes. In 
V&tsy&yana’s Kamusutra or Institutes of Love, Kuntala S'atakarni 
S'&tav&hana is spoken of as having killed Malayavati, who is called 
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1 Kathilearitafigara, VI. 108 & ff. 5 Schiefner’s Translation, p. 73 & ff. 

3 Life of Hwan Thsang, Beal’s Trans., p. 122, 
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Section. VII. MaMdevt, and consequently must have been his chief queen, by 
means of a pair of scissors in connection with certain amorous sports. 1 
The name Kuntala occurs in the list given in the M&tsya. Purina. 

' IW: 5nd'TT 5 f : SiraRT^ t ^PTH] Prof, Aufrecht’s 

quotation in the Oxf. Cat,, p. 217 b., does not contain the name and he 

supplies from the preceding clause; but a Gaijikfl or courtezan cannot be called 

Mahadevt. 
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SECTION VIII. 

Religious, social, and economic condition of Maharashtra 

UNDER THE AnDHRABHRItYAS OB S'AtAVAHANAS. 

During this period the religion of Buddha was in a flourishing 
condition. Princes and chiefs calling themselves MahAhhojas and 
MahAratthis, merchants (Naigamas), goldsmiths (SuvarnakAras), 
carpenters (Vardhakas), corn-dealers (DhAnyakasrenis), druggists 
(QAndhikas), and ordinary householders (Grihasthas) caused at their 
expense temples and monasteries to be excavated out of the solid 
rock for the use of the followers of that religion. It has been men¬ 
tioned that in the first part of this period the country was exposed 
to the inroads of foreign tribes, such as Yavanas or Bactrian Greeks, 
S'akas, and Pahlavas. These afterwards settled in the country and 
adopted the Buddhist religion. For, among the donors and bene¬ 
factors whoso names are recorded in the cave inscriptions, there are a 
good many S'akas and Yavanas. But some and especially the S'akas 
seem to have adopted BrAhmanism. The Buddhist temples were pro¬ 
vided with chaityas or tombs in 'imitation of those in which some relic 
of Buddha was buried, and these were objects of worship. The 
monasteries contained cells intended as residences for Bhikshus or 
mendicant priests. These travelled over the country during the 
yoar and spent the four rainy months at one of these monastic 
establishments. In the month of S'rAvana the monks held the 
ceremony of robing, at which the old clothes were thrown away and 
new ones worn. To provide these for them, charitable persons 
deposited, as we have seen, sums of money with certain guilds with 
directions that out of the interest new robes should be purchased and 
given to the priests. Villages were assigned by kings and their 
officers for the support of these religious establishments. The 
mendicant priests often travelled bv sea; and hence at the head of 
several of the creeks in the Konk&n we have cave monasteries 
intended as DharmasAlas or rest-houses for them. We have such 
caves at Chipjup, MahAd, and Kudem situated respectively on the 
DAbhol, the BAnkot, and the RAjapuri creeks. For those who landed 
at the head of the Bombay harbour or at Ghodbandar, there were 
the FAnheri caves. 

BrAhmanism also flourished side by side with Bnddhism. In 
the inscription at NAsik in which UshavadAta dedicates the cave 
monastery excavated at his expense for the use of the itinerant 
u priests of the four quarters," he speaks, as we have seen, of his 
many charities to BrAhmans. The same notions as regards these 
matters prevailed then as now. UshavadAta fed a hundred thousand 
BrAhmans as the MahAraj Sindia did about thirty years ago. It was 
considered highly meritorions to get Brahmans married at one’s 
expense then as now. Gotamiputra also, in the same inscription 
which records a benefaction in favour of the Buddhists, is spoken 
of as the only protector of BrAhmans, and as having like UshavadAta 
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pot them in the way of in creasing their race. Kings and princes thus 
appear to have patronized the followers of both the religions, and in 
none of the inscriptions is there an indication of an open hostility 
between them. 

Trade and commerce must also have been in a flourishing 
condition during this early period. Ships from the western countries 
came, according to the author of the Periplus, to Barugaza or 
Bharukachchha, the modern Bharoch ; and the merchandize brought 
by them was thence carried to the inland countries. Onyx stone 
in large quantities from Paithan, and ordinary cottons, muslins, 
mallow-coloured cottons, and other articles of local production from 
Tagara, were carried in waggons to Barugaza and thence exported 
to the west.) Paithan is placed by the author of the Periplus at the 
distance of twenty days’ journey to the south of Barugaza, and is 
spoken of as the greatest oity in Dakhinabades or Dakahinapatha, 
and Tagara, ten days’ east of Paithan 1 This town has not yet 
been identified. Its name does not occur in any of the cave inscrip¬ 
tions, but it is mentioned in a copper-plate grant of the first half of 
the seventh century; and princes of a dynasty known by the name 
of S'ilfihdra call themselves “sovereigns of Tagara, the best of towns,” 
in all their grants. Some have identified it with Devagiri and others 
with Junnar, but in both cases its bearing from Paithan as given by 
the Groek geographers has not been taken into account. I have 
elsewhere discussed the question, and have proposed Dharur in tho 
Nizdm’s territory as the site of the ancient city. The other sea-port 
towns mentioned in the Periplus are Souppara, the modern Suparem 
or Sujpdrd near Bassein and tho Smrparaka of the inscriptions and 
tho Puranas, whoro interesting Buddhistic relics wore dug out 
by Mr. Campbell and Pandit Bhagvanlal; Kalliena, the modern 
Kalyan, which must have been a place of great commercial importance 
since a good many of the donors whose names are inscribed in the 
caves at Kanheri and some mentioned in the caves at Junnar were 
merchants residing in Kalyan; 2 * 4 Somulla identified with Chombur 
by some and with Chaul by others; Mandagora, very likely the 
same as the modern Mandad, originally Mandagada, situated on 
tho Rdjapuri creek near Kudeih where we have tho caves; Falai- 
patmai, which probably was the same as Pal which is near M ah del; 
Melizeigara, the second part of the name of which can at once 
be recognized as Jayagad and which must be identified with that 
place whatever the first part Meli may mean; Buzantion' and 
others. Buzantion is probably the Vaijayanti 8 of the inscriptions, but 
with what modern town it is to be identified it is difficult to say. 
Vaijayanti is mentioned in the Kadamba copper-plates translated by 
Mr. Telang,* and was most probably some place in North Kdnara. 


1 Ind, Ant-, Vol. VIII., pp. 143, 144. 

* See the insoriptionB in Jour, B. B. R, A. S, Vol. VI., and in Arch, Surv., W. 
India, No. 10. 

1 KArli No. 1, Arch. Surv. West. Iud., No, 10. 

4 Jour. B. B, R. A. S„ Vol, XII, pp. 318 and 321, 
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In a grant of the Vijayanagar dynasty, Madhava, the great 
counsellor of king Harihara, is represented to have been appointed 
viceroy of Jayantipura. He then conquered Goa and seems to have 
made that his capital. 1 Jayantipura is said to be another name for 
Banavisi. In the Sabhaparvan of the MaMbhArata, Banavasi is 
spoken of as if it were the name of a country, and immediately after 
it, Jay anti is mentioned as a town. 2 3 * * If then Jayanti and Varjayanti 
were two forms of the same name, Vaijayanti was probably the 
modern Banavasi, or perhaps in consideration of the facts that the 
name of Vaijayanti occurs in an inscription at K&rli and also that 
the Greek geographers in mentioning the places of note on the coast 
could not have run at once from Jayagagl to the southern limit of 
North Kanara, Vaijayanti may be identified with Vijayadurg. Bat 
these objections are not of very great weight. 

It is not possible to ascertain the names of all the towns in the 
inland country that were in a flourishing condition during the time 
wo have been speaking of. Besides Paithan and Tagara there 
was Nasik, which is mentioned in an inscription in one of the caves 
at the place and also at Bedsit. The district about the town was 
called Govardbana. Junnar was another flourishing town, as is 
attested by the number of cave-temples at the place. But what its 
name was wo do not know. Tho name Junnar, Junanara, Jurna- 
nagara, or Jimanagara, which means the old town, must have been 
given to it after it had lost its importance. I have already 
expressed my belief that it was the capital of Nahap&na. Pujumayi, 
who overthrew the dynasty of Nahapana, is in one of the Nisik 
inscriptions styled “ lord of Navanara,” meant probably for Nava- 
nagara or the now town. That he reigned at Paithan we know 
from Ptolemy, and also from the many traditions about S3.1iv4hana 
which locate the person or persons bearing that name at that city. 
The Navanara, then, of the inscription was probably another name 
given to the town when Pujum&yi re-established his dynasty, and, 
in contrast with it, Nahapina’s capital was called the “ Old Town.” 
Or perhaps Pulum&yi widened the old town of Paithan and 
called the new extension Navanara. What town existed near 
the group of caves at Karli and the adjoining places, we do not know. 
But the place spoken of in connection with the monastic establish¬ 
ment is in an inscription named Valuraka, 8 and the district in which 
it was situated is called MarnalaMra,* or the district of M&tnala, the 
modern MavaJ. Further south there was the town of Karahataka, 
the modern Kurhad, which is mentioned in an inscription at Kuijem* 
and also in the Mahabh&rata. 6 Kolhapur also must have been a flourish¬ 
ing town iu those days, since a Buddhistic Btftpa containing the coins 


1 Jour. B, B. B. A. S„ Vol. IV.. p. 116, 

•Chap. XXXI, vv, 69 and 70, Bom. Ed. The VanavAainah at the end of v. 69 
refer* to the town or country of Banav&Bt and ought properly to appear aa VanavSaik&u. 
In the Pur&naa, too, Vanavaaikfth ie given aa the name of a people. 

3 No. 14, Kirli. Arch. Surv. West. Iud., No. 10. * Ibid. No. 19. 

‘ No. SO, KudU Caves. Arch. Surv, Weat, Ind„ No. 10. 

* In the place above referred to. 
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we have already noticed and other remains of antiquity have been 
found there. The old name of the place is unknown. Either Karh&d 
or Kolhapur must be the Hippoeura of Ptolemy in which ho locates 
Baleocuros whom we have identified with the Vijivay&kura of the 
Kolhapur coins. 

Persons engagod in trade and commerce probably acquired 
large fortunes. The great chailya cave at K4rli was caused to be 
constructed by a Sfeth (S'reshthiu) of Vaijayanti, and in other places 
also, especially at K&nheri, their gifts were costly. There were in 
those days guilds of trades such as those of weavers, druggists, 
corn-dealers, oil-manufacturers, &c. Their organization seems to 
have been complete and effective, since, as already mentioned, they 
received permanent deposits of money and paid interest on them 
from generation to generation. Self-government by means of such 
guilds and village communities has always formed an important 
factor of the political administration of the country. A nigamaaabhd 
or town-corporation is also mentioned in one of Ushavadata’s 
Nisik inscriptions, which shows that something like municipal 
institutions existed ia those early days. It is also worthy of remark 
that the yearly interest on the 2000 kdrahapai^as deposited by 
Ushavadita was 100 kdrshdpanas, and in another case that on 1000 
was 7a showing that the rate of interest was not so high as it has 
been in recent times, but varied from five to seven and a half per 
cent, per annum. If the rate of interest depends on the degree of 
security 'and bears an inverse ratio to the efficiency of government, 
it appears that the country was well governed notwithstanding 
political revolutions. To this result the efficient local organization 
spoken of above, which no changes of dynasties over affected, must 
no doubt have contributed in a large measure. 

Communication between the several provinces does not appear 
to have been very difficult. .Benefactions of persons residing in 
Vaijayanti or Banavasi, and Sorparaka or Supara, are recorded in 
the cave at Karli; of a N&sik merchant at Becjsa,; of some inhabitants 
of Bharukachchha and Kalyan at Junnar; of natives of Northern 
India and Dattamitrl, which I have elsewhere shown was situated 
in Lower Sindh, at Nasik ; and of an iron-monger of Karahikada or 
Karhld at Kudem. On tho other hand, gifts of natives of N&sik 
and KarhiiJ. are recorded on the stdpa at Bharhut which lies midway 
between Jabalpur and Allahabld. 1 Unless there were frequent 
communications between these places, it is not possible that the 
natives of one should make religious endowments at another. 


1 Cunningham’s Stupa of Bharhut, pp. 131, 135,136, 138,133. 
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SECTION IX. 

Probable history of the period between the extinction of 

THE ANDHRABHRITYAS AND THE RISE OF THE CHALUKYAS. 

Foe about three centuries after the extinction of the Andhrabhri- 
tyas, we have no specific information about the dynasties that ruled 
over the country. The M&tsya and the V&yu, as observed before, place 
seven princes of a branch of the Andhrabhrityas after them, and I 
have given reasons to believe that the Madhariputra of the inscription 
and the coins referred to before was one of them. This branch seems 
to have been in possession of the whole extent of the country that was 
ruled over by their predecessors. If the fact, noticed before, of some 
coins of the later Kshatrapa kings being found in a village near Karhad 
is to be regarded as evidence of their sway over this country and not 
to be attributed merely to commercial intercourse, the Kshatrapa 
dynasty also must bo considered to havo obtained possession of a 
portion at least of the Dekkan after the Satavahanas. The earliest of 
these princes is Yijaya S&ha 1 (or Sona) whose date is 144 3 which, if 
the era is that of the S'aka kings, corresponds to A D. 222, while the 
latest date we have assigned to the S'itavahanas is about A.D. 218. 
The last of the princes whose coins are found near Karhfid is Visva 
S&ha (Sena), one of whose coinB has the date 214 and another 224, 
corresponding to a.d. 292 and a.d. 302. 8 About this time princes of 
the race of Abhiras or cowherds must have come into power. Ten 
of them are mentioned in the Pur&ijas. In theNasik caves there is 
an inscription dated in the ninth year of Virasena Abhira, the Bon of 
Damari and of S'ivadatta Abhira.* The characters in the inscription, 
though they do not differ much from those in the inscriptions of 
the later Andbrabliritya kings, must be regarded as more modern. 
The language is Sanskrit, which I regard as an indication of 
a later era. When the popular dialect became different from the 
PAIi, or the Pali became loss sacred, the people fell back upon the 
original Sanskrit for such purposes as those of recording religious 
gifts; and thus in all the later grants we find the Sanskrit used, while, 
from the times of Asoka to the extinction of the Andhrabhrityas, 
the language used was mostly the Pali, or, to speak more accurately, 
one or more of tho Prakrits of the period. The Abhiras were in power 
for sixty-Bevon years according to the V&yu Purana. Many other 
dynasties are mentioned in the Purinas as having ruled over tho 
country. But the information given there is much more confused 
than in the case of the previous families. It appears that the 
dynasties that ruled over different parts of India at the same time are 
put together and confused with those that succeeded each other, so 
that it is not possible without extraneous assistance to determine their 
chronological relations. 


1 Jour. B. B. U. A. S„ Voi. VII., p. 17. * Ibid. p. 28 (No 10). 8 Ibid. No. 15. 

4 Jour. B. B, R. A, 8., Vol. VII., No, 15, and Trans. Inter. Con, 1874, p. 341. 
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We have seen from the cave inscriptions that from remote times 
tribes of Kshatriyas calling themselves Bhojas and Ratthis or 
Rashtrikas were predominant in the country. In the northern part 
of the Dekkan or Maharashtra these called themselves “ the Great 
Ratthis or Maharatthis, the ancient Marathas,” but in other places 
the name in use must have been Ratthis or Ratthas, since we know of 
more modern chiefs in the Southern MariRha Country who called 
themselves by that name. Some of the Rattha tribes must have 
formed themselves into a family or group (kflta) and called 
themselves Ratthakdda, and later on R&thoda, the Sanskrit original 
of which is R&shtrakdta. Or the Rishtrakuta family was so called 
because it was the main branch of the race of the Ratthas that had 
spread over tho whole country. These native chiefs that ruled over 
the country must have beon held in subjection by the Andhrabhrityas 
during the continuance of their power, and also by the later Ksha- 
trapas. But after the dynasties became extinct they must have 
resumed their independence. The Abhiras held Bway for some time 
and over a part of the country only ; for the tradition of Gauli or 
cowherd rulers which very probably refers to them is confined to the 
N4sik and Khandes districts. The Rashtrakutas probably roao to 
power about the same timo as the Abhiras. Hence in the inscrip¬ 
tions on the Miraj plates and the Yevur tablet first brought to 
light by Mr. Wathon and Sir Walter Elliot, 1 respectively, it is 
stated that Jaysimha, tho founder of the Chiilnkya dynasty in the 
Dekkan, established himself in the country after having vanquished 
Indra, the son of Krishna of the Rashtrakftta family. The CMlukya 
dynasty was, as will hereafter bo seen, founded in the beginning 
of the sixth century of the Christian ora. From about the end of 
the third to tho beginning of the sixth century, therefore, the 
Dekkan was ruled over by princes of the Rashtrakfita family. 

An inscription on copper-plates found in the chaitya of one of the 
caves at Kanheri is dated in tho 245th year of a dynasty, which, if the 
word has been correctly lithographed, is called Strakutaka. 2 But the 
published copy of the inscription was made in the time of Dr. Bird 
and the plates themselves are not now available for re-examination. 
This Strakfitaka may be a mislection for R&sbtrakilta. But it is 
not unlikely Traikutaka, as tho late Papijit Bhagvanl&l contended. 
He has published a copper-plate charter issued from the camp of the 
victorious army of Traikutakas by a prince of the name of Darhase- 
na 3 in the year 207. Traikfttaka was thus probably the namo of 
a race and the prince belonged to it. And the Kanheri inscription 
would show that this dynasty had an era of its own. Prom tho 
form of tho characters in the inscription, it appears that it was 
engraved in the,latter part of the fifth century of the Christian era j 
so that the Traikutaka dynasty was founded about the middle of 


1 Jour. B. A. S., Vols. II., III., IV.; Ind. Ant., Vol. VIII., p. 12. 

2 Jour, B. B. B. A. S., Vol. V., p. 16, of tho copies of the Kanheri inscription. 

5 Jour. B. B, B. R. A. S„ Vol. XVI., p. 346. 
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the third century, i. e. after the extinction of the S4tav4hanaa. But Section IX. 

further information about the dynasty is not available ; and we do 

not know over what extent of country it ruled. But since the 

epoch of the era appears to be the same as that of the era used by 

the kings of Chedi, possibly the race of the Haihayas or Kala* 

churis which ruled over that province rose to power about 249 a. d. 

and held sway over a part of the Dekkan including the western 

coast up to the country of L&t. They were afterwards driven away 

by some other race and had to confine themselves to Chedi. The 

resemblance between the names Tripura the capital of the dynasty 

and Triknta is perhaps not fortuitous. 
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origin. 


The Early Chalukyas. 

We will next proceed to an account of the princes who belonged 
to the dynasty called Chalikya, Chalukya, or Chfilukya 1 A large 
number of inscriptions on copper-plates and stone tablets have 
amply elucidated the history of this dynasty. The legendary 
orgin of this family is thus given by Bilhapa, the author of the Vikra- 
mankadevacharita, or life of Vikramdditya a prince of the later or 
restored Chalukya line. On one occasion when Brahmadeva was 
engaged in his morning devotions, Indra came np to him and com¬ 
plained of the sinfulness of the world in which no man performed 
the sacrificial rites or gave oblations to the gods. Brahmadeva looked 
at hia chuluka or the hand hollowed for the reception of water in 
the course of his devotional exercise, and from it sprang a mighty 
warrior who became the progenitor of the Chfilukya race. Borne 
time after, two great heroes of the narao of Harita and Manavya 
were born in the family and they raised it to very great distinction. 
The original seat of the dynasty was Ayodhyfi, and in the course of 
time a branch of it established itself in the south. 

As stated in the opening lines of all the copper-plato grants of this 
family, the Chfilukyaa belonged to the Gotra or race of Mfinavya 
and were the descendants of Hariti. They were under the guardian¬ 
ship of the Seven Mothers and were led to prosperity by the god 
Kfirtikeya. They obtained from Nfi.rfi.yana a standard with a boar 
represented on it, and fighting under that standard they subjugated 
all kings. The Yevur tablet and the Miraj plates, referred to above, 
agree with Bilhana in representing Ayodhyfi as the original seat of 
the family. But since these were almost contemporaneous with the 
poet, all the three represent only the tradition that was current in 
the eleventh century. The first prince who raised the family to 


1 Dr. Fleet draws a distinction between Chalukya and ChMnkya and assorts that 
" this last form belongs only to the restored dynasty commencing with Taila II ’’. and 
that “ it does not occur in any of the genuine early inscriptions.” But it does belong to 
the earlier dynasty also, and is found in genuine early inscriptions. The best way to 
determine the point whether the first Syllable was ^ or is to refer to versos contain¬ 
ing the name, the metre of which will show the quantity unmistakeably. The in¬ 
scriptions of the earlier dynasty are in prose ; we must therefore refer to the versified 
grants of the RAshtrakfltas which speak of the dynasty supplanted by t hem. In the 
Rhdhanpur grant of Govinda III. (Ind. ant., Vol. VI., p, 65), we have 

Ac,, in verse 3. In the Navasdrl grant edited by me (Jour. B, B. R. A. S. 
Vol. XVIII., p. 267), we have &c. In three of the 

five grants of the eastern branch of the early dynasty edited by Dr, Hultzsch we have 
3^1 (South Indian Inscriptions, Vol. I., pp. 44, 47 & 67). The form 
is also frequently used. The distinction between q and qy and the difference 
in sense in consequence of the lengthening of the vowel which Dr. Fleet points out 
have place In the pure Sanskrit of P&pini and of the Br&hmapas ; but there is no room 
for them in names that came into use in the FrAkrit period long after Sanskrit became 
a dead language. Chalukya was some vernacular name whiob was Sanskritized into the 
various forms we actually find. 
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distinction in the south was Jaynsimha. He fought several battles 
with the reigning princes, and, among thorn, those belonging to the 
R&shtrakftta family, if the Yevur tablet is to be trusted, and acquired 
the sovereignty of the country. After him reigned Ranaraga, who 
was a prince of great valour and had a stately and gigantic person. 
He was succeeded by his sou Pulakesi, who performed a great 
A^vainedha or horse-sacrifice and attended equally to the concerna 
of this world and tho next. He made V&tapipura, which has been 
identified with Bad&mi in the Kal&dgi district, his capital. He 
appears to have been the first great prince of the family ; for, in all 
the subsequent grants the genealogy begins with him. His full title 
was Satyas'raya S’ri Pulakesi Yallabha Maharaja. Of these words, 
Vallnbha appears to be the title of all princes of this dynasty. In 
some cases, Vallabha had Pyithvi prefixed to it, so that the expres¬ 
sion meant “ the Lover or Husband of the Earth.” Satydsraya or 
“ the Support of Truth ” was inherited by some of the later princes. 
Pulakesi’s son Kirtivarman succeeded to the throne after him. He 
subjugated a family of princes of the namo of Nalas; but over what 
province it ruled wo do not know. He also subdued the Mauryas, 
who, from a statement in an inscription at Aiholo 1 upon which this 
account is principally based, seem to have been chiefs of northern 
Konkan, and reduced also tho Kadambas of Banavasi in North 
K&nar&. 

Kirtivarman had three sons at least, who were all young whou 
he died. His brother Mangalisa therefore came to the throne aftor 
him. Mangalisa vanquished tho Kalachuris, a family of princes 
ruling over the country of Chedi, tho capital of which was Tripura 
or Tevur near Jabalpur. Buddha son of S'amkaragaqa, whom he is 
represented in ono grant 3 to have conquered and put to flight must 
have been a Kalachuri prince, as the name Saiiikaragana frequently 
occurs in the genealogy of the dynasty. Mangalisa is said to have 
carried his arms to both the eastern and the western seas. On the 
coast of the latter he conquered what is called Revatidvipa, or the 
Island of Revati. A copper-plate grant by a governor of this island 
was found near Goa, 8 from which it would appear that Revati was 
very probably the old name of Redi* situated a few miles to the south 
of Yengurlem. In an inscription in a cave-temple at Bad&mi, it is 
stated that the temple 6 was caused to be excavated by Mangalisa. 
He there placed an idol of Vishnu, and on the occasion of its conse¬ 
cration granted a village, out of the revenues of which a ceremony 
called Narayanabali was to be performed and sixteen Brahmans to 
bo fed every day, and the residue to he devoted to the maintenance 
of recluses. This inscription is dated in the twelfth year of some 
reign when 500 years of the S'aka era had elapsed. The reign in the 


' Ind. Ant., Vol. VIII., p. 241. 

»Ind. Ant., Vol. VII., p. 161. See also Vol. XIX., p. 17. 

» Jour. B. B. R. A. S„ Vol. X., pp. 365-6. 

4 Revati should, according to the usual rules, be corrupted to Bevsdt or Re-a-di 
and then to Redl. * Ind, Ant., Vol. III., p. 305, 
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Death of 
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Pulakesi II. 


twelfth year of which the cave-temple was consecrated is taken to be 
the reign of Maugalisa. On this supposition Mangalisa began to reign 
in 489 S'aka; but I have elsewhere 1 brought forward what I consider 
to be very strong arguments to show that Maiigalisa could not have 
come to the throne so early as that, and the only criticism 3 that I 
have seen on my observations seems to me to be very unsatisfactory 
and serves only to confirm my statement. The reign referred to, 
therefore, is that of Kirtivarman, and if its twelfth year fell in BOO 
18aka, Kirtivarman must have come to the throne in 489 S’aka 
corresponding to a.d. 567. In that inscription Maiigalisa assigns 
all the good fruits of his charities to his brother in the presence of 
the gods Aditya and Agni and of the assembled crowd of men, and 
claims to himself only the fruit arising from serving his brother 
faithfully. In the copper-plate grant of the governor of Revati, 
referred to above, S'aka 532 is mentioned as the twentieth year of 
the reign of a prince who, from the titles given there and from the 
fact that Mangalisa had about that period conquered the island, 
must have belonged to the Clmlukya family. He could not have 
been Kirtivarman, for the island was not conquered in his time, 
neither could he bo the successor of Maiigalisa who, as I shall 
presently state, got possession of the throne in 533 Saka. He 
must therefore have been Mangalisa himself, and if S'aka 532 was 
the twentieth year of his reign, ho must have begun to reign in 513 
S'aka. 3 Kirtivarman thus reigned from 489 S'aka or A.D. 567 to 
513 S'aka or A.d, 591, that is, for twenty-four yoars. 

In the latter years of his reign Mangalis'a seems to have been 
engaged in intrigues to keep his brother’s son Pulakesi off from 
the succession and to place his own son on the throne. But Pula¬ 
kesi, who had grown to be a prince of remarkable abilities, baffled 
all his intrigues, and by the use of energy and counsel he neutralized 
all the advantage that Mangalisa had by the actual possession of 
power, and in the attempt to secure the throne for his son, Man¬ 
galisa lost his own life and his kingdom. 

Pulakesi, the son of Kirtivarman, succeeded. His full title was 
Satyasraya S'ri Prithvi-Vallabha Maharaja. From a copper-plate* 


> Jour. B. B. B, A. S., Vol. XIV., pp. 23-25. 3 Ind. Ant., Vol. X., 57-58. 

3 See also the arguments used by me in the paper referred to above. In a recently 
published article Dr. Fleet places the accession of Mangalis’a in 621 $aka current, being 
led to it by the occurrence in an inscription of that princo of the words 

I have carefully examined the facsimile of the inscription givon 
in the article j and am satisfied that this is by no means the correct reading, and 

are the only words that are certain and perhaps the word also. But 
US’Sfg i 8 highly doubtful; the letter which Dr. Fleet reads *1 is exactly like that which 
he reads 5^ ; and there is some vacant Bpace after and *T in which something like 
another letter appears. Similarly the 1% 0 f is hardly visible as an independent 

letter, and the next two letters are also doubtful. Besides in no other inscription of the 
early Chfilukyas does the cyclic year appear. (Sec Ind, Ant., Vol. XIX., p, 9 and &'.) 

4 Ind, Ant., Vol. VI,, p, 73. 
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grant executed in the third year of his reign and in 535 S'aka, he 
appears to have come to the throne in 583 S'aka or A.d. 611. After 
Mangali£a’s death, the enemies whom his valour had kept in 
subjection rose on all sides. A prinoe of the name of Appayika 
and another named Govinda who very probably belonged to the 
Rash^rakuta race, since that name occurs frequently in the genea¬ 
logy of that family, attacked the new Chalukya king. The former, 
who had horses from the northern seas in his army, fled away in fear 
when opposed by the powerful forces of Pulakesi, and the latter 
surrendered to him and becoming his ally was received into favour 
and rewarded. 1 * He then turned his arms against the Kadambas, 
attacked Banav&si, their capital, and reduced it. The prince of 
tho Gariga family which ruled over the Cliera 3 country situated 
about the modern province of Maisur, and the head of the Alupa 3 
race which probably held the province of Malab&r, became his allies. 
He then sent his forces against the Mauryas of tho Konkan, who 
wore vanquished without any difficulty. With a floet of hundreds 
of ships he attacked Puri, 4 * which was the mistress of the western 
Bea, and reduced it. Tho kings of Lata, Malava, and Gfirjara were 
conquered and bocarne his dependents. About this time, there was 
a powerful monarch in Northern India whose name was Harshavar- 
dhana. Ho was king of Kauoj, but in the course of time made him¬ 
self the paramount sovereign of the north. He then endeavoured 
to extond his power to tho south of tho Narmada, but was opposed 
by Pulakesi, who killed many of his elephants and defeated his 
army. Thenceforward, Pulakesi received or assumed the title of 
Parames'vara or lord paramount. This achievement was by the later 
kings of the dynasty considered the most important, and that alono 
is mentioned in their coppor-plate grauts in the description of 
Pnlakes'i II. Pulakes'i appears to have kept a strong force on the 
banks of the Narmada to guard the frontiers. Thus, by his policy 
as well as valour, he became the supreme lord of the threo countries 
called Mah&rashtrakaa containing ninety-nine thousaud villages. 
The kings of Kosala and Kaliiiga 6 trembled at his approach and 
surrendered to him. After some time he marched with a large 
army against the king of KAnchipura or Conjeveram and laid siege 
to the town. He then crossed the Kavori and invaded the country 
of the Oholas, the Pandyas, and the Koralas. But these appear to 
have become his allies. After having in this manner established 
his supromacy throughout the south, he entered his capital and 
reigned in peace. The date of the inscription from which the greater 


1 Ind. Ant., Vol, VIII,, p. 242, line 8 of the inscription. From tho words cha, 
ehena and aparena it is clear that two persons are here meant. But Dr. Fleet in his 
translation makes both of them one, which is a mistake; and the translation, I muBt 
say, is unintelligible. 

* Ind. Ant., Vol. I., p, 363, and Vol. VII., p. 168. 

8 The name of the royal family seems to bo preserved in the narao of the modern 
town of Alupai on the Malabar Coast. 

4 The town is called the I.akshim! of the Western Ocean. It was probably the 

capital of the Maurya king of the Konkan and afterwards of the ^ilfiharas. 

1 For the position of these countries, see bee. III. para. 2. 
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portion of this narrative ia taken is 556 S'aka, corresponding to A.D. 
634, so that PulakesTs career of conquest had closed before a.d. 634. 

It was in the reign of this king that Hwan Thsang, the Chinese 
Buddhist pilgrim, visited India. In the course of his travels 
through the country he visited Maharashtra, which he calls Mo-ho- 
la-cha. He saw Pulakesi, whom he thus describes : “ He is of the 
race of Tsa-ta-li (Kshatriyas); his name is Pu-lo-ki-she; his ideas are 
large and profound and be extends widely his sympathy and bene¬ 
factions. His subjects serve him with perfect self-devotion.”* 
About Pulakesi’s having withstood the power of Harshavardhana 
which we have before mentioned on the authority of inscriptions, 
Hwan Thsang speaks in these words : “ At present the great king 
S'ilftditya (Harshavardhana) carries his victorious arms from the 
east to the west; he subdues distant peoples and makes the neigh¬ 
bouring nations fear him; but the people of this kingdom alone 
have not submitted. Although he be often at tho head of all the 
troops of the five Indies, though he has summoned the bravest 
generals of all the kingdoms, and though he has marched himself 
to punish thorn, he has not yet boon able to vanquish their oppo¬ 
sition. From this wo may judge of their warlike habits and man¬ 
ners/’ 2 The Chinese traveller visited Maharashtra about the year 
a.d. 639, that is, five years after tho inscription referred to above 
was incised. The kingdom, according to him, was six thousand 
li (1200 miles) in circuit and tho capital was thirty li, aud towards 
the west was situated near a large river. Tho soil, climate, and the 
character and general condition of the people of Maharashtra 
are thus described by him : “ Tho soil is rich and fertile and pro¬ 
duces abundance of gi-ain. The climate is warm. The manners 
are simplo and honest. The natives are tall and haughty and super¬ 
cilious in character. Whoever does them a service may count on 
their gratitude, but he that offends thorn will not escape their re¬ 
venge. If any one insult them they will risk their lives to wipe 
out that affront. If one apply to them in difficulty they will forget 
to care for themselves in order to floe to his assistance. When 
they have an injury to avenge they never fail to give warning to 
their enemy; after which each puts on his cuirass and grasps his 
Bpear in his hand. In battle they pursue the fugitives but do not 
slay those who give themselves up. When a general has lost a 
battle, instead of punishing him corporally, they make him wear 
women’s clothes, and by that force him to sacrifice his own life. 
The state maintains a body of dauntless champions to the number 
of several hundreds. Each time they prepare for combat they 
drink wine to intoxicate th%m, aud then one of these men, spear in 
hand, will defy ten thousand enemies. If they kill a man met 
upon the road the law does not punish them. Whenever tho 
army commences a campaign these braves march in the van to 
the sound of the drum. Besides, they intoxicate many hundreds 
of naturally fierce elephants. At the time of their coming to 


»Ind. Ant., Vol. VII, p. 230. 


5 Ind, Ant., Vol. VII., p. 291. 
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blows they drink also strong liquor. They run in a body trampling 
everything under their feet. No enemy can stand beforo them. 
The king, proud of possessing these men and elephants, despiseB 
and slights the neighbouring kingdoms,” 

Pulakesi II. appears undoubtedly to have been the greatest 
prince of this dynasty ; and bis fame reached even foreign coun¬ 
tries. He is represented in an Arabic work to have sent an 
embassy to Chosroes II., king of Persia, who reigned from a.d. 
591 to a.d. G28, in the thirty-sixth year of that prince’s reign, 
and must have received one from him, either before or after. 1 
During his reign the power of the Chalukyas was established over 
a very large extent of country. His younger brother Vislinu- 
vardliana, otherwise called Vishamasiddhi, seems to have for 
some timo been appointed to rule over the Satarfl, and Pandhar- 
pur districts, since a copper-plate inscription of his found at 
S&t&rtl records the grant of a village situated on the southern 
bank of the Bhima s . Vishnuvardhaua afterwards obtained the 
province of Veiigi betwoen the lower Krishna and the Godavari, 
where he founded another flourishing branch of the Chalukya 
dynasty. Pulakesi’s second brother Jayasimba must have been 
his brother’s viceroy in tho district about N&sik. For, in a 
coppor-plate grant found in tho Igatpuri titluka of the district, 
Nagavardhana, tho son of Jayasimha, assigns the villago of Bale- 
grama, which has been identified with the modem Bolgtim Tarlialil 
about twelve miles to the north-east of Igatpuri, for the worship 
of tho god Kapalikesvara. 8 The district in which the village was 
situated is in tho grant called Gopardshfra. Similarly, PulakeSi's 
eldest son Chandr&ditya ruled over the province which contained 
the Savantvad.1 district. Iu a copper-plato grant, Vijayabhattari- 
k&, the queen of Chandraditya, who is styled Prithvivallabha and 
Mah&raja or great king, assigns to certain Brahmans a field along 
with the adjoining Khajjana (modern Khajana) or marshy land in 
the villago of Kocharerh situated on the coast about seven miles 
to the north of Vongurlem. In another grant found at Nerur, she 
assigns a field in the fifth year of svardjya or “ one’s own reign.” 
Now the reign referred to by this expression must be her 
husband’s, so spoken of to distinguish it from that of his brother 
Vikram&ditya, the second son of Pulakesi, who succeeded his father 
at the chief Beat of government. Chandraditya was a king, as the 
titles above given show, and it is proper that his crowned queen 
Bhould speak of his reign as svardjya or her reign. It is not 
necessary that charities such as those recorded in these grants 
should, like political offices or rights, be conferred by the reign¬ 
ing prince alone. The religious merit arising from them is sought 


1 Arch. Sur. W. India. No. 9,pp. 90-92. 

* Jour. B. B, R. A. S., Vol. II., p, 11. 

* Jour. B. B. R. A. h., Vol. II., p, 4, first translated by BAln Bttstrt and then by 
me (Jour. B. B. H, A, S., Vol. XIV,), and last of all by Dr. Fleet (Ind. Ant., Vol. IX., 
p. 123). 
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by women aa much as by men; and hence a woman like Vijaya- 
bhattarika might, during the lifetime of her husband, givo a field. 
The fact of her doing so does not necessitate the supposition that 
she was a ruler or a regent when she made these grants, as has 
been thought. She was simply the crowned queen _of a reigning 
monarch at that time. Another son of Pulakoih natnod Adityavarman 
seems to have ruled over the district near the confluence of the 
Krishna and the Tungabhadra, 1 as a copper-plate grant of his issued 
in the first year of his reign was found in the Karnul District. Au 
undated grant of Pulakesi found at Chiplun in Southern Konkan 
has recently been published. In it he sanctions the grant of the 
village of Amravafaka made by his maternal uncle S'rivallabha 
Senanandaraja “the ornament” of the Sendraka race. 3 This 
appears to bo a family of minor chiefs with whom the Chalukyas 
were connected. A similar grant was made by the next king at 
the request of the Sendraka chief Devasakti. s Inscriptions of 
Sondrakas are found in Gujarat also, where probably they went 
when the power of the Chalukyas was established in that province. 
The name Sendraka is probably preserved in the modern Marathd 
name Sindo. 

Pulakesi was succeeded by his second son Vikram&ditya. In 
the grants he is callod Pulakesfi’s priyatanaya or favourite son; 
so that, it appears that Pulakesi had arranged that Vikramaditya 
should succeed him at the principal seat of government, and had 
assigned an outlying province to his eldost, son Chandraditya. At 
the boginuing of this reign as of the previous ones there was 
a disturbance ; but it did not come from the princes or chiefs 
more to the north who seem to have now been permanently 
humbled, but from the far south. The Pallava king of Kancbi 
or Conjeveram and the rulers of the Cholas, the Paudyas, and the 
Keralas threw off the yoke which Pulakesi had hut loosely placed 
over them, and robelled. Vikram&ditya, who was a man of abilities 
and daring adventure, broke the power of the Cholas, Pandyas, and 
Keralas. He defeated the Pallava king, captured his capital Kanchi, 
and compelled him, who had never before humbled himself beforo 
anybody, to do him homage. On the back of his horso Chitra- 
kantha and sword in hand ho is said to have repelled all tho enemies 
that attacked him. In this manner he acquired again the whole 
of the dominions ruled over by his father, and became the para¬ 
mount sovereign of the country " between the three seas.”* 

During the reign of Vikramaditya I. a branch of the Chalukya 
dynasty was founded in southern Gujarat or the country called 
L&ta in ancient times. Vikramaditya seems to have assigned that 
province to a younger brother named Jayasimhavarman Dhara^raya, 


1 Ind. Ant., Vol, X., p. 244, and Jour. B. B. R. A. 8., Vol. XVI,, p. 223. 

3 Epigraphia Indiea, Vol. III., p. 61. 

3 Jour. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. XVI., p. 228. See also below. 

* Ind. Ant,, Vol. VI., pp. 86, 89, 92 ; Jour. B. B. R. A. 8., Vol. Ill,, p. 203 ; and 
Ind. Ant., Vol. IX., pp. 127, 130-131, 
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who thus was another son of Pulakesi II. 1 SYyAAraya S'iladitya 
son of Jayasiriiha made a grant of land while residing at Nava sir! 
in the year 421, 2 and another in 443 while encamped at Kusumes- 
vara with his victorious army. 3 In both of these SryAsraya is 
called Yuvaraja or prince-regent and not a king. Another son of 
Jayasiriiha named VinayAditya Yuddhamalla Jay As ray a Mangalaraja 
issued a similar charter in the S'aka year 653.* Pulakesi, who 
represents himself as the younger brother of JayASraya Mahgalara- 
sar&ja and as meditating on his feet, granted a village in the 
year 490. 6 Both are styled kings. From all this it appears that 
Jayasiihhavarman though made sovereign of southern GujarAt did 
not rule over the province himself but made his son SryAs'raya his 
regent. He held that position for more than twenty-two years; 
and does not appear to have become king in his own right, as he is 
not mentioned in Pulake^i’s grant. Pulakes'i, however, seems from 
his date to be his younger brother. SryAsraya died before his father; 
JayAsraya succeeded the latter as king and he was succeeded by 
Pulakes'i. The dates 421, 443, and 490, the era of which is not given, 
would if referred to the Gupta era be equivalent to 739, 761, and 
808 of the Christian era respectively ; while Jayasraya’s 653 $aka 
is 731 a.e. But Vinayaditya the sovereign of the main branch 
who is mentioned in the grant of 443 died about 697 a.d. ; 6 and 
Jayasiriiha whose Yuvaraja was SryAsraya will have to be supposed 
to have lived to 761 a.d. i.e. 81 years after the death of his brother 
VikraraAditya; while the interval betweon Pulakes'i and his imme¬ 
diate predecessor JayAsraya will become 77 years, as S'aka 653 of 
tho latter corresponds to 731 a.d. The Gupta era will, therefore, 
not do ; and we must with the lato Pandit Bhagvaulal refer the 
dates to the Traikutaka era of the use of which we have at least two 
instances. Thus Hryasraya’s dates will he 670 and 692 a.d, of 
JayAsraya 731 a.d. and of Pulakesi 739 A.D., and there will be' no 
incongruity. But the original dates themselves 421 and 490 show 
the distance of time between SVyAsrayaand Pulukesito be 69years; 
and if we take the later date of the former it will be reduced to 
47 years. Even this is too much and the only way to account for it 
is by supposing that the two youngest sons of Jayasiriiha DharAsraya 
wore born of a young wife married when he was advanced in years. 
In Pulakesi’s grant it is stated that he vanquished an army 
of TAjikas which had destroyed the Saindhava 7 , Kachchhella®, 
Saurashtra, ChAvotaka, 9 Maurya, 10 Gurjara 11 and other kings, and 
on its way to Dakshinapatha to conquer the southern kings had 
come to NavasAri to reduce that country first. Thereupon Valla- 


I Jour. 6. B, It. A. S„ Vol. XVI., p. 2. 4 Ibid. pp. 2 & 3. 

8 Transactions VII. Or. Congr., p. 226. 4 Jour. B. B. B. A. 8., p. 6. 

0 Transactions VII. Or. Congr., p. 230, 4 See below. 

7 King of Sindh. 8 Very likely king of Kachchha, 

8 King of Anahilpattan of the Chfipotkata race. 

“ King of the Maurya race; probably ruled over some part of the Konkan and the 
coast of southern Gujarat, 

II King of the Gurjara race; ruled over the Broach District. 
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bhanarendra, who must have been Vijayadifcya or Vikram&ditya II.the 
reigning sovereign of the main branoh, conferred upon him the titles 
of “ Pillar of Dakshinapatha “ (Dokshin&pathasS.dL&ra), "Ornament of 
the family of Chaluka ” (Chalukakulalamkara),“ Beloved of the earth” 
(Prithivivallabha), the “ Repeller of the unrepellable” (Anivartakani- 
vartayitri) and "Support of men in the world” (Avanijan&sraya). As 
“ Tajika” is a name applied to Arabs, from which the name “ Tajika” 
of a branch of astrology borrowed in the first instance from the 
Arabs is derived, the allusion in this grant is to an Arab invasion. 
And we have a mention of such invasions between the years 711 a.d. 
and 750 a.d. by Muhammad Kasim and his successors. 1 Navas&ri 
was the capital of the Chalukyas of Lata or southern Gujarat. 

A copper-plate grant of the Gujarat Chalukyas found at KherA, 
and translated by Prof. Dowson contains the names of three 
princes, viz., JayasimharAja, Buddhavarmaraja, and Vijayaraja. 2 * 
Scholars and antiquarians havo understood the first of those to be 
the same as Jayasithha the founder of the Ch&lukya dynasty of the 
Dekkan. But I think the prince meant is Jayasiiiihavarman, the 
brother of Vikramaditya I. and foundor of the Gujarat branch of the 
dynasty ; for nothing has hitherto been discovered connecting the 
early Chalukya princes with Gujarat. The grant, however, appears 
to me to be a forgery.* The Buddhavarman mentioned in it, if he 
existed at all, must have been another son of Jayasirtihavarman, 
besides the two spoken of above, and he and his son Vijayar&ja must 
have ruled over another part of Gujar&t. If the grant is to be 
regarded as genuine, the date 394 will havo to be referred to the 
Gupta era. 

After Vikramaditya I. his son Vinayaditya came to the throne. 
One of his grants is dated S'aka 611, which was the tenth year of his 
reign, 4 another in 613 S'alra and in tho eleventh year, and a third in 
616 &aka and the fourteenth year. 5 * * 8 There is also an inscription’ of 
his on a stone tablet, the date occurring in which is 608 S'aka and the 
sevonth year of his reign,® From these it appears that Vinayaditya 
came to the throne in 602 S'aka corresponding to a.d, 680, in 
which year his father Vikramfiditya must have ceased to reign, 
llis latest is a.d. 694, but bis reign terminated in a.d. 696 as is 
seen from his son’s grants referred to below. During his father’s 
lifetime, ViuayAditya assisted him in his wars with the southern 
kings and won his love by destroying the forces of the Pallava king 
and of the other three, i.e. Chola, Pandya, and Kerala, and tranquil¬ 
lizing the country. Between the eleventh and fourteenth years of 
his reign (A.D, 692— A,d, 695) he succeeded in making the Pallavas, 


1 Elphinstone’s Hist, of India. 5 Jour. E. A. S., Vol. I., p. 268. 

8 My reasons are these :—(1) Its Btyle is unlike that of the ChAlubya grants. (2) It 

does not contain the usual invocation to the Boar incarnation. (3) It simply gives tho 

three regulation names, i.e., so many as are prescribed, in the legal treatises. (4) 

There is a uniform mode of naming tho three princes, by adding the suffix rdja, a 

mode not to be met with in the genuine ChAlukya grants, (6) None of the three 

princes has a title or Biruda as all Chalukya prinoes from Pulakedi I. downwards had. 

8 Ind. Ant,, Vol, VI„ p. 86. 4 Ibid., pp. 89, 92. 

8 Ind, Ant., Vol. VII., p. 112. 
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Kajambhras, Keralas, Haihayas, Vilas, Malagas, Cholas, Pandyas, 
and others as steadfast allies of the Ch41ukya crown as the Ganga 
family of Chera and the Alnpas whose loyalty was for the first 
time secured by Pulakesi II. 1 2 * * * The kings of K&vera, or Kerala as 
it is read in some of the grants, of the P&rasikas, who were pro¬ 
bably the Syrians settled on the coast of Malab&r, and of Siihhala 
were made tributaries. He also seems, like his grandfather, to have 
fought with and defeated some paramount sovereign of Northern 
India whose name is not given, and to have acquired all the in¬ 
signia of paramountcy, such as a certain standard called Pdlidhvaja, 
the drum called Dhakka, and others. These events must have 
taken place after 616 fiaka, since they are not mentioned in his 
grant of that year, but in those of his successors.* A chief of the 
name of Malaraja Pogilli of the Sendraka family was a feudatory of 
his in the south about Maisur. 8 

VinayMitya was succeeded by his son Vijayadityn, He appears 
to have assisted his grandfather in his campaigns against the 
southern kings and his father in the expedition into tho north. At 
one time he was captured by his enemies, though they had been 
defeated and were retreating. Notwithstanding he was in their 
custody he succeeded ia averting nnarchy and disturbance in his own 
country, and when he got off, established his power everywhere and 
bore all the insignia of supreme sovereignty. There iB an inscription 
at Bad4mi in which it is stated that during his reign, idojs of Brahma, 
Vishyu, and Mahesvara were put up at Vatapiptira in Saka 621 and 
the third year of his reign. One of ids grants wus issued in S'aka 622 
on the full-moon day of Ashadha and in the fourth year of big reign, 
another in S'aka 627 and in the tenth year, and a third in S ika 651 
on the full-moon day of Phalguna and in the thirty-fourth year of his 
reign.* On a comparison of all these dates it follows that his reign 
began in 618 S'aka after the full-moon day of Asha,Ilia corresponding 
to a.d. 696. The first two of these grants, and another which bears 
no date, wero found at Nerur in the Savantvadi state. 6 Vijayaditya 
had a long reign of thirty-six years. 

After Vijay&ditya, his son Vikrainiiditya II. ascended tho throne. 
A grant of his, engraved on a stone tablet, is dated in 656 S'aka 
and in tho second year of his reign, 6 wherefore he must have come 
to the throne in 655 S'aka or a.d. 733. Soon after his coronation he 
had to turn his arms agaiust his hereditary enemy the Pallava king. 
The name of the prince who reigned at the Pallava capital at 
this time was Nandipotavarman, Vikratnaditya marched against 
him in haste and encountered him in the Tudaka country. Nandi¬ 
potavarman was defeated and had to fly away from the battle-field. 


1 This faot is not mentioned in the grant of the eleventh year of his reign (Ind. Ant., 
Yol. VI., p. 89), while it does occur in thst of the fourteenth year (p. 02) and in 
those of his successors. 

2 Ind. Ant., Vol. IX., pp. 127 and 131. 

* Ind. Ant., Vol. XIX., p. 143. * Ind.Ant, Vol. VII., r. 112. 

* Ind. Ant., Vol. IX., pp. 127 and 131 ; and Jour. B. B. R. A. fc>., Vol. III., p. 203, 

et «<•?. 6 Ind, Ant., Vol. VII, p. 107. 
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Tlie Chalukya king got a good deal of spoil in the shape of large 
quantities of rubies, elephants, and instruments of martial music. 
He then ontered the city of Ranchi, but did not destroy it. In that 
city he gave a good deal of money to Brahmans and to the poor 
and helpless, and restored to the temples of Riiasiiiihesvara and 
other gods the gold which, it appears, had been taken away by Borne 
previous king*. He then fought with the Cholas, the Pandyas, the 
Keralas, and the Kalabhras, and reduced them. 1 Vikramaditya 
married two sisters belonging to the family of the Haihayas. The 
elder of these was called Lokamah&devi and she built a temple of 
Siva under the name of Lokesvara, at Pa^tadakal in the Kal&dgi 
district. The younger’s name was Trailokyamahadevi, and she built 
another in the vicinity dedicated to the same god under the name of 
Trailokyes'vara. The latter was the mother of Kirtivarman tho 
next king. 2 * Vikramaditya reigned for fourteen years. 

His son Kirtivarman II. began to reign in 669 Saka or a.d. 747, 
since a grant of his, made in the eleventh year of his reign, bears 
tho date 679 Saka. 9 He assisted his father in his wars with the 
Pallavas. On one occasion he marched against tho Pallava king 
with his father’s permission. The ruler of K&nchi, too weak to 
face him in the battle-field, took refugo in a fortress. His power 
was broken by tlie Chalukya king, who returned to his country with 
a large spoil. During the reign of this prince the Chalukyas were 
deprived of their power in Mahirashfra, and the sovereignty of the 
country passed from their hands into those of the Raahtrakiita 
princes. The main branch of the dynasty became extinct ; but it had 
several minor offshoots, and one of these in the person of Tailapa 
succeeded in the course of time in regaining supreme power. From 
this time forward, therefore, we do not meet with any copper-plate 
grants issued by the Chalukyas ; but Rashtrakufa plates belonging 
to this intervening period are met with from Radhanpur'in Northern 
Gujarat to Siimangad near Kolhapur and Nagpur in the Central 
Provinces. The grant of Kirtivarman II., from which the above 
account of that prince is taken, does not allude to the fact of his 
disgrace, but he must have lost possession of the greater portion of 
hi3 kingdom before Saka 679, the date of the grant. The name of 
the Rasbtrakuta monarch who first humbled the Chalukyas was 
Dantidurga, and the work begun by him was completed by his 
successor Krishna. In a copper-plate grant of the former found 
at Samangad he is spoken of as having become paramount sovereign 
after having vanquished Vullabba. 4 The date occurring in the 
grant is 675 Saka. Before that time, therefore, the Chalukyas 
must have lost their hold over Maharlsbtra. In the Yevur tablet 
and the Mirnj plates the Chalukyas are spoken of as having 
lost sovereign power in the reign of Kirtivarman II. We will there¬ 
fore here close our account of the early Chalukyas. 


1 Ind. Ant, Vol. VIII., p. 26 

1 Ind. Ant., Vol. X., p. 165. Epigraphia Indica, Vol, III,, p. 6. 

5 Ind. Act.. Vol. vni, p. 27. 

4 Jour B. B. R. A. S„ Vol. II.. p. 3'6. 
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Daring the period occupied by the reigns of these early Ch&lukya 
princes, the JaiDa religion comes into prominence. Ravikirti, the 
Jaina who composed the Aihole inscription and represents himself 
as a poet, was patronized by Pulakesi II. Vi jay Mitya gave a 
village for the maintenance of a Jaina 
or Niravadyapandita, the house pupil of 
the Devagana sect of the Mhlasatiigha, w 

Niravadyapandita is spoken of as a spiritual adviser of Vijay&ditya’s* 
father,!, e. Vinayaditya. VikramMitya II. repaired a Jaina temple 
and gave a grant in connection with it to a learned Jaina of the 
name of Vijayapandita, who is represented to have silenced his 
opponents in argument and is styled the only disputant. 1 2 3 But 
Jainism in those days, as at present, probably flourished in the 
Southern Maratha Country only. If the Pujynya ia who was the 
preceptor of Niravadyapai.idita was the famous grammarian of that 
name, he must have flourished some time before 618 &aka, the date 
of Yinayaditya' , s death, i. e. about 600 ^Aka or 678 a.d. All that is 
known about Pujyapala and his relations to other Digambara writers 
is not inconsistent with this date. But another date two hundred 
years earlier has also been assigned to Piijyap&da. 

No inscription 1ms yot come to light showing any close relations 
between the Buddhists and the Ch&lukya princes. But that the 
religion did prevail, and that there were many Buddhist temples 
and monasteries, is shown by the account given by Hwan Thsang. 
Still there is little question that it was in a condition of decline. 
With the decline of Buddhism came the rovival of Brahmanism 
and especially of the sacrificial religion. The prevalence of the 
religion of Buddha had brought sacrifices into discredit; but we now 
soo them rising into importance. Pulakesi I, is mentioned in all the 
inscriptions in which his name occurs as having performed a great 
many sacrifices and even the Asvamedha. I have elsewhere® 
remarked that the names of most of the famous Brahma nical writers 
on sacrificial rites have the title of Sv&min attached to them; and 
that it was in use at a certain period, and was given only to those 
conversant with the sacrificial lore. The period of the early Chain- 
kyas appears to be that period. Amongst the Brahman grantees of 
these princes we have Nandisvamin, Lohasvamin, and Bballa- 
svarnin; 4 Da?asv&rain the son of Jannasvamin and grandson of 
Rev&svimi-Dikshita; 5 Devasvamin, Karkasv&min, Yajhasvamin, 
Nagammasvamin, another Devasvamin, Gargasvamin, RudrasTanrin, 8, 
Prabhakarasvamin, Ke3avasv&min, 7 &c. There are others whose 
names have not this title attached to them. Among these names 
there are three borne by the great commentators on sacrificial siitras 
and rites, viz. Karkasvatnin, Devasvamin, and Kesavasv&min. 


temple to Udayadevapandita 
SripujyapMa, who belonged to 
i. e. of the Digambara Jainas. 


1 Ind. Ant., Vol. VI I„ p. 112. 

3 Ind. Ant., Vol. VII., p 197. 

3 Report on MSS. for 1884, pp. 31, 32. 

4 Ind. Ant., Vol. VI., p. 77. 

1 Tnd. Ant, Vol. IX., 128, 6 Ind, Ant., Vo\ IX., p. 131. 

3 B. B, R. A. S., Vol, XVI., pp. 237, 239. 
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Though it would be hazardous to assume that these writers were 
exactly the persons who are mentioned in the grants with those 
names, still it admits of no reasonable doubt that they are to be 
referred to the period when the Chalukyas reigned in MahariUbtra; 
and probably flourished in the Dekkan or the Telugn and Kanarese 
countries. For the revival of Brahnmauism was carried on vigorously 
in the Southern India. The ritual of the sacrifices must during the 
previous centuries have become confused, and it was the great 
object of these writers to settle it by the interpretation of the works 
of the old Ijlishis. 

And the Puranio side of Brahmanism also received a great 
development during this period. Temples in honour of the Pur&pic 
triad, Brahmft, Vishnu, and Mahesvara with a variety, of names 
were constructed in many places. The worship of S'iva in his 
terrific form . seems also to have prevailed, as the Nasik grant 
of N&gavardhana assigning a certain village to the worship of 
KApalikesvara, or the god wearing a garland of skulls, would show. 
Cavo architecture came to bo used for tho purposes of the Purinic 
religion about the time of the early princes of the dynasty, 
as we see from the cave-temple at Bftdtlrai dedicated to the wor¬ 
ship of Vishnu by Mahgalisa. The Chalukyas, like their predeces¬ 
sors iu previous times, were tolerant towards all religions. 



Genealogy of the early Chaluky. 
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SECTION XI. 

The Rashtrakutas. 

The Rtlshtrakutas are represented to have belonged to the race 
of Yadd. 1 * According to the Wardhfi, plates they were members of 
the Satyaki branch of the race; and were the direct descendants 
of a prince of the name of Rat^a. He had a son of the name of 
Rashtraknta after whom the family was so called. These are clearly 
imaginary persons ; and as remarked before, the R&shrakiita family 
was in all likelihood the main branch of the race of Kshatriyas 
named Ratthas who gave their name to the country of Maharashtra, 
and were found in it even in the times of Asoka the Maurya. The 
Rashtrakutas were the real native rulers of the country and were 
sometimes eclipsed by enterprising princes of foreign origin, such 
as the f^atavahanas and the Cb&lukyas who established themselves in 
the Dekkanand exercised supremo sovereignty, but were never extir¬ 
pated. The earliest prince of the dynasty mentioned in the grants 
hitherto discovered is Govinda I. But in an inscription in the 
rock-cut temple of the Dasavat&ras at Rlurd the names of two earlier 
ones, Dantivarman and Indraraja, occur. 3 The latter was Govinda’s 
father and the former his grandfather. Govinda I. was probably 
the princo of that name who in Ravikirti’s inscription at Aihole is 
spoken of as having attacked the Chalukya king Pulakesi II. and to 
have afterwards become his ally'. Govinda was succeeded by bis son 
Igarka, during whose reign the Brahmans performed many sacrifices 
and who seems to have patronized the old Yedic religion. After 
him his son Indraraja came to tho throne. Indrar&ja married a girl 
who belonged to the Chalukya family, though ou her mother’s side 
she was connected with the lunar race, probably that of the 
Rashtrakutas themselves. From this union sprang Dantidurga, 
who became king after his father. With a handful of soldiers 
Dantidurga defeated the army of Karnataka, which hitherto had 
achieved very great glory by vanquishing the forces ot the kings of 
Kaucki, the Keralas, Cholas, and I’andyas, and of Sriharsba, the 
lord paramount of Northern India, and Vajrata 8 ; and thus conquered 
Yallabha or the last Chalukya king Kirtivarman II. with ease. Ho 
thus acquired paramount sovereignty in the south. 4 He also subdued 
the kings of Kancbi, Kaliitga, Kosala, S'ri-S'aila, 5 * * Malava, Lata, and 


1 Khkrepktan plate. Jour, B. B, R. A. S., Vol. I., p. 217 ; SAngali plates, B. B. R. A., 
Vol. IV., p. 111. ; Navasait plates and Wardhaplates, Jour. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. XVIII. 
p. 239 et se</. 

5 Arch. Surv. West. Ind,, No 10, pp. 92—96. 

3 The army of Karnataka was thus the army of the ChfllukyaB. 

« S&mangad grant, p. 375, Jour. B. B. K. A. S., Vol. II. 

5 This must have been the country about Srt-S'aila which contains the celebrated 

shrine of Mallikftrjuna aud which is situated on the lower Krishna in the Karnul 

district, Madras Presidency. 
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Tanka. At Ujjayini he gave large quantities of gold and jewels in 
charity. 1 * * 4 A grant of Dantidurga found at S&mangad in the Kolha¬ 
pur district bears the date 675 of the 6aka era, corresponding to 
a.d. 753. a 

Dantidurga died childless according to a grant found at Kardtl, 
and his paternal uncle Krisknaraja succeeded to the throne. 
Another grant found at Baroda* omits the name of Dantidurga, since 
the object of the writer was simply to give the pedigree of the reign¬ 
ing monarch, with reference to whom Dantidurga was but a collater¬ 
al, and not to give the names of all the previous kings. In that 
graut Krishnar&ja is spoken of as having “ rooted out ” a prince 
belonging to the same family with himself who had taken to evil ways 
ar.d to have himself assumed the task of governing for the “ benefit 
of his race.” The prince dethroned or destroyed by Krishrjmraja 
could not havo been Dantidurga, as has been supposed by some 
writers, since ho was a powerful monarch who for the first time 
acquired supreme sovereignty for his family. In a grant found at 
Ktfvi, and another found in the Navae&ri district, Krishna is repre¬ 
sented to have succeeded to the throne after Dantidurga’s death. 5 
The prince whom he set aside, therefore, must either have been 
a son of Dantidurga or some other person with a better claim to 
the throne than himself. The statement of the KardS, plate that 
Dantidurga died childless may be discredited as being made two 
hundred years after the occurrence. 

Kmhnarftja, otherwise called S' ubhatunga and also Akalavarsha, car¬ 
ried on the work of Dantidurga and reduced the Chalukyas to com¬ 
plete subjection. In two of the grants 6 he is spoken of “as havingwith 
the aid of gods in the form of his counsellors or followers churned the 
ocean of the Chalukya race which had been resorted to by mountains 
in the shape of kings afraid of their wings or power being destroyed 7 8 — 
an ocean that was inaccessible to others,—and drawn out from it tho 
Lakshtni. 9 ” of paramount sovereignty. He is said to have defeated 
Rahappa who was proud of his own power and prowess, and after¬ 
wards assumed the ensigns of supreme sovereignty. Who® this 
person was we havo not the means of determining. In the WardhA 
plates he is represented to havo constructed many temples of S'iva, 


1 Arch. Surv, West, Iiid., No. 10. loc. cit, 

1 Referred to above. 

* Jour. R. A. K,, Vol. III. 

4 Published in Jour. Beng. A. t-., Vol. VIII,, pp. 292—308. 

* See stanza 11 (p. 146, Ind. Ant,, Vol. V.,) of tho first half of which only 

[jftl remains ; and lines 15 and 16, Jour. B, B. R. A..S., Vol. XVIII., p. 267,11. 14, 15. 

8 Vani-Dindori, Jour. K. A 8, Vol V., and BAdhanpur, led. Ant,, Vol. VI., p. 65. 

7 The legend is that in early times mountains had wings, and as they did consider¬ 
able mischief by their use, Indra set about cutting them. The mountains thereupon 
took refuge in the sea. The story originated from the double sense which the word 
parvata bears in the Vedas. It denotes “ a mountain " and " a cloud ” also. Indra 
was the god who prevented the clouds from flying from place to place, and compelled 
them to discharge their freight on tiie earth for the benefit of his human worshippers. 

8 Viahiju. churned the ocean with the aid of the gods and drew out Lakshmi from 
it, whom he married. 

* Ind. Ant., Vol. XII., P 1S2,1. 13. 
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which resembled the Kail&sa mountain, 1 In the Baroda grant it 
is stated that Krishnaraja “ caused to be constructed a temple 
of a wonderful form on tho mountain at El&pnra. When the gods 
moving in their aerial cars saw it thoy were struck with wonder 
and constantly thought much over the matter saying to themselves, 
f This temple of Siva is self-existent ; for such beauty is not to be 
found in a work of art.’ Even the architect who constructed it was 
struck with wonder, saying when his heart misgave him as- regards 
making another similar attempt, ‘ Wonderful ! I do not know how 
it was that I coul,d construct it.’ King Krishna with his own hands 
again decorated Sambliu (Siva) placed in that temple, by means of 
gold, rubies, and other precious jewels, though he had already been 
decorated by the wonderful artificial ornaments of the stream of the 
Gangft, the moon, and the deadly poison.” The ending pur a in the 
names of towns, when it undergoes a change at all, is invariably 
changed to ur , as in Sihur for Simhapura, Indur for Indrapura, 
S'irur for S'ripura, &e. The Elapura of the inscription, there¬ 
fore, is Elur; and the temple described in the grant in such terms 
must be one of those excavated on the hills at the place, per¬ 
haps the temple of Kailasa itself. 2 3 Thus it appears that it was 
Krishnaraja that caused tho Kail&sa to be constructed, and the date 
assigned to it by Drs. Fergusson and Burgess simply on architec- 
tural grounds is verified. Krishnar&ja must have reigned in the last 
quarter of the seventh contury of tho S'aka era, i.e,, between 753 
and 775 a.d. 

Krisbnar&ja was succeeded by his son Govinda II.® Nothing 
particular is recorded of him in the grants, except, of course, the 
general praiso which is accorded to every prince, however weak 
and inglorious. It however appears from tho Vapi-Diydori and 
Eadhanpur grants that ho was superseded by his younger brother 


1 Loc. cit, 

a Dr. Bidder in his paper in Vol, VI, Ind. Ant , simply states that the “ grant 
(Baroda) connects him (Krishnaraja) with the hill at Elilpur, where he seems to have 
built a fort and a splendid temple of S'iva.” He has not identified ElApura and did 
not perceive the important significance of this andthe next two stanzas. He, however, 
suspected that one of the verses was badly deciphered. That this and the following 
veraeB are somewhat badly deciphered there is no doubt; but the translation in the 
Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal is far worse and Dr. Biihler was misled by it. Dr. Fleet 
has published a revised translation (Ind. Ant., Vol. XII., p. Kid), but as regards 
this passage it certainly is no improvement on the first. He also once spoke of 
“ahill fort ” (Ind. Ant., Vol. XI., 121), and now thinks Elapura is in the passage 
meant to be represented as Krishnarlja’s “ encampments. ” He identifies Elipnra with 
Yelllpur in the North KanarA. districts. But the manner in which the temple is de¬ 
scribed according to my translation and also the obvious derivation of Elur from ElApura, 
and Elura from EUpuraka, leave little doubt that a rock-cnt temple at Klura is meant 
to be spoken of ; and actually the existence of a II \>hi f ,rukQ;a inscription in one of the 
temples confirms my conclusion. That my translation is correct and appropriate, I 
have shown in an article published in the Indian Antiquary, Vol. XII,, p. 228, where 
the reader will find the point fully discussed. 

3 The name of this prince is omitted in the Vani-Dlndori and R&dhanpur grants, for 
the same reason apparently as that for which Dantidurga’s is omitted in the Baroda 
grant j but lie is alluded to When they state that Dhruva or Nirupama set aside his elder 
brother. 
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Dhruva, and the grants endeavour to palliate his crime in having Section XI. 
thus usurped the throne. Tho Wardhi grant states that he gave 
himself up to sensual pleasures, and left the cares of the kingdom 
to his younger brother Nirupama j and thus allowed the sovereignty 
to drop away from his hands. But subsequently he seems from 
the Paithan 1 grant to have endeavoured to regain his power with 
the assistance of the neighbouring princes, when Dhruva vanquished 
him in a battle and formally assumed the insignia of supremo 
sovereignty. At the end of a Puiaya entitled Harivams'a of the 
Digambara Jainas, it is stated that the work was composed by 
Jinasena in the &aka year 705 while Vallabha the son of Krishi.ia 
was ruling over the south. Goviuda II. is in the K&vi and Paithan 
grants called Vallabha, while one of the names of Dhruva, the 
second son of Krishna I„ was Kalivallabha. Govinda II., there¬ 
fore, must be the prince alluded to, and he appears thus to have 
been on the throne in the S'aka year 705, or a.d. 783.® 

Dhruva was au able and warlike prince. His other names were 
Nirupama or the “ Matchless,” Kalivallabha, and DhftiAvarsha. 

He humbled the Pallava king of Kaucbi and obtained from him 
a tribute of elephants. He detained in custody the prince of tho 
Ganga family, which ruled ovor the Chera country. He also carried 
his arms into the north against the king of tho Vatsas, whose 
capital must have been KanS’imbi the modorn Kosam near 
Allahabad, and who had grown haughty by his conquest of a king 
of the Gauda couutry. He drove the Vatsa prince into tho 
impassable desert of M&rv&d and carried away the two state 
umbrellas which he had won from the Gauda king. 8 The Jainu 
Harivamtfa represents a Vatsa prince as ruling over the west in 
S'aka 705. He must have been the same as that vanquished by 
Nirupama. According to the Navas-dri grant Nirupama took away 
the umbrella of the king of Kosala also; and in the Wardha plates 
he is represented as having threo white umbrollas. A stone 
inscription at Pattadakal was incised in the reign of Nirupama. 

There he is stylod Dharftvarsha and Kalivallabha. 4 The last name 
occurs also in the Wardha grant and the first in that found at 
Paithan, This prince doe3 not appear to have reigned long, as his 
brother was on the throne in Saka 705 and bis son in &aka 716, the 
year in which the Paithan charter was issued. 

Dhruva Nirupama was succeeded by his son Govinda III. Govinda III. or 
The Hfidhanpur and Vani-Dindori grants were issued by him in Ju.gatt.uuga I 
the S’aka year 730 corresponding to a.d. 808 6 while he was at 

1 Epigraphia Indiea, Vol. IV., p. 107. 

^ (ft) 

£p?r (tj)ww 7 *# (40 snrst 4ft h 

B&jeudralal’s Skr, MSS.. Vol. VI., p. 80, and MSS. in the Deccan College collections. 

* Vani-Dindori and Kadbanpur plates. 4 Ind. Ant., Vol. XI., p. 125. 

* The Sariivatsara or cyclic year given in the first is Sarvajit, the current Sake year 
corresponding to which was 730, while in the second it is Yyaya corresponding to, 7 29 
current. Ag re gards tho exact signification to be attached to these dates, see Appendix A 

B 9’2—2C 
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Mayfirakhmult. This place has been identified with a hill-fort in the 
Nftsik territory of the name of Morkha^d. Whether Mayfira- 
khandt was the capital of the dynasty in the time of this king 
cannot be satisfactorily determined. Govinda III. was certainly 
one of the greatest of the Rashtrakuta princes, and the statement in 
his grant that during his time the Raahtrakutaa became invincible, 
as the Y&davas of PurAnic history did when under the guidance of 
Krishna, appears credible. Seeing he had grown up to be a brave 
prince his father proposed to abdicate the throne in his favour; but 
he declined, expressing himself perfectly satisfied with his position, 
as Yuvar&ja or prince-regent. 1 When after his father’s death he 
ascended the throne, twelve kings united their forces and rose 
against him, desirous of striking an effectual blow at the power of 
the R&shtrakfttas. But alone and unassisted, he by his personal 
valour suddenly inflicted a crushing defeat on them and broke the 
confederacy. He released the Gahga prince of Chera, who had 
been kept in custody by his father; but no sooner did he go back to 
his native country than he put himself into an attitude oi hostility. 
But Govinda III. immediately vanquished him, and threw him into 
captivity again. Subsequently he marched against the Gfiriara 
king, who fled away at his approach. Thence ho proceeded to 
Malva, the king of which country knowing himself to be unable 
to resist his power surrendered to him. After receiving his 
obeisance he directed his march to the Yindbyas. When Marasarva, 
the ruler of the adjoining country, who had been watching his 
movements, heard from his spies that Govinda’B army had encamped 
on the slopes of that mountain, he went up to him, and throwing him¬ 
self at his feet presented to him his most highly valued heirlooms 
which no other prince had ever got before. On this occasion Govinda 
spent the rainy season at a place called Sbibhavana, which has not 
been identified. When the rains were over, he marched with his 
army to the Tungabhadra, where he stayed for a short time, and 
brought the Pallava king of Kan chi under a more complete subjec¬ 
tion than before. Thence he sent a message to the king of Vengi, 
or the country between the lower Krishnd and the Godavari, who 
probably belonged to the eastern Chalukya dynasty, and he oame 
and attended on him as if he were his servant. 8 This grand 
victorious march to the north and the south must have taken place 
before S'aka 726 or a.d, 804. For in a copper-plate grant bearing 
that dato found in the Kftnarese country, it is statod that when 
the king (Govinda III.) “having conquered Dantiga who ruled over 
Kanelii, had come to levy tribute, and when bis encampments were 
on the banks of the Tuiigabhadra,” he allotted some lands to one 
S'ivadh&ri at a holy place named RamesVara. 3 His expeditions 
against the neighbouring princes must have been undertaken after 


1 Tho Klvt grant, however, states that the father did raise him to the supreme 
sovereignty which his enemies were endeavouring to deprive his family of, f. «., when he 
found the enemies of his family too powerful for him, he raised his son to the throne and 
assigned to him the task of suppressing them. Ind. Ant., Vol. V„ p. 147, “v. 27. The 
reading, however, is somewhat corrupt. The enemies spoken of here must be those 
twelve whom ho is represented to have vanquished in the other grants, 

1 Vapi-Diodoct and RMhanpur plates. 3 Ind, Ant., Yol, XI., pp. 126-7. 
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S'aka 716 past , or 794 a.d., since the Paithan charter which was Seotion XI* 
issued in that year makes no mention of them, 

Govinda III. thus acquired a large oxtent of territory and estab¬ 
lished his supremacy over a number of kings. He appears to have 
become the paramount sovereign of the whole country from M&lv&in 
the north to Kafichipura in the south,and to have under his immediate 
sway the country between the Narmadi and the Tungabhadra. The 
Vapi-Dipdori plates convey a village situated in the Nasik district, 
while those found in the Kanarese country assign some land near the 
TufigabhadriL The province of Lata, situated between the Mahi 
and the lower Tapi, was assigned by him to his brother Indra, 1 * who 
became the founder of another branch of the dynasty. Govinda III., 
as stated in the Baroda grant, made and unmade kings. His 
secondary names as found in his own grants were Prabhutavarsha 
or" Raining profusely,” Prithvi vallabha or “ the Lover of the 
Earth,” and S'ri-Vallabha. Others will be noticed below. The 
Baroda grant was issued by Karka, the son of Govinda's brother 
Indra, the king of L&ta, in S'aka 734 or a.d. 812, and the K&vi 
grant by Govinda tho younger brother of Karka, in Saka 749 or 
a.d. 827. We nood not notice these prinoes furthor, Bince they 
belong more to the history of Gujar&t than of the Dekkan. 

In several of the grants belonging to this dynasty, the son and 
Buooessor of Nirupama is stated to be Jagattunga. Now, since 
Govinda III. was ono of the greatest prinoes of this dynasty, it is 
impossible that he should have been passed over by tho writers of 8aiv * or 
these grants. Jagattunga, tho son of Nirupama, muBt, therefore, bo Amo 8 h »™ rsha L 
Govinda himself and no other. After his death his son Amogha- 
varsha, whose proper name appears to have been S'arva, 3 came to 
tho throne. He seems to have marched against the CMlukyas of 
Vehgi and put several of tho princes to death. 3 In tho Navasari 
grant Araoghavarsha is spoken of simply as Vallabha and is styled 
Rdjardja or king of kings and also Yira-Narayaua. This last title 
is justified by the poetic writer of the grant by saying that as the 
God N&r&yana brought out the earth which was immersed in the 
ocean, so did Vallabha bring the goddess of sovereignty out of 
the ocean in the shape of the Ohklukyas in which it bad sunk. 

He is also represented to have “ burnt ” the Chalukyas. These also 
must be allusions to Amoghavarsha’s wars with the Cb&lukyas of 
Vengi; and he probably conquered some territory belonging to 
them. In the Kard& grant the city of Mfinyakheta is spoken of as 
being in a very flourishing condition in his time. There is little 
question that it was his capital; but whether it was he who founded 
it and made it the capital of the dynasty cannot be clearly made 
out from that grant, as the reading given by Mr. Wathen is 
corrupt. But the WardhH plates are clear on the point. In them 
the successor of Jagattunga is called Nripatuiiga; and he is repre¬ 
sented to have founded the city of Minyakheta, which “ put the 

1 KAvi plate, Ind. Ant., Vol. V., p. 147, v. 29; Baroda grant, Jour. Beug, A. S, 

Vol. VIII., p. 296, v. 21, in which jjjrr ought to be ot as in the KAvi, 

3 Ind. Ant., Vol. XII., p. 183, I. 25 

3 SAnjjali plates. But the reading is somewhat corrupt, 
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city of the gods ” to shame. M&nyakhcfa has been properly 
identified with M&lkkod in the Nizam’s territory. In the Kanheri 
caves there are three inscriptions, in which the reigning paramount 
sovereign is represented to be Amoghavarsha. In one of them 
Pullas'akti of the S'Jlah&ra family, and in the other two his son, 
Kapardin, are mentioned as his dependents ruling over Konkan, 
which province had been assigned to them by Amoghavarsha. The 
dates occurring in the last two are &aka 775 and 799. 1 An 
inscription at Sirur in the Dhirvad district published by Dr. Fleet 
is dated 6aka 788, vyaya, which is represented as the fifty-second 
year of the reign of Amoghavarsha; s so that the year 799 S'aka 
of the Kaaheri inscription must have been the sixty-third of his 
reign. The cyclic year vyaya corresponds to the Saka year 78%past 
and 789 current. This prince appears thus to have begun to roign 
in Saka 737 past. In a historical appendix at the end of a Jaina 
work entitled Uttarapurapa, or the latter half of the Mahapurhna, 
by Gupabhadra, Amoghavarsha is represented to have been a de¬ 
voted worshipper of a holy Jaina saint named Jinasena, who wa3 the 
preceptor of Gunibhadra, and wrote the Adipurapa or the first part 
of the same work. 3 Jinasena himself at the end of his poem the 
Pars'vabhyudaya gives expression to a wish that Amoghavarsha 
may reign for a long time. An important work on the philosophy 
of the Digambara Jainas entitled Jayadhavala is represented at 
the ond to have been composed when 759 years of the oaka king 
had olapsed, in the reign of Amoghavarsha. In the introductory 
portion of a Jaina mathematical work entitled Sarasamgraha by 
Vi rackary a, Amoghavarsha is highly praised for his power and his 
virtues, and is spoken of as a follower of the Jaina doctrine 
(Sy&dv&da).* He is mentioned there also by his other name 
Nripatunga. The authorship of a small tract consisting of questions 
and answers on moral subjects, entitled Prasnottara-ratnamalikh, 
which has been claimed for f^aihkaracharya and one S'aihkaraguru 
by tho Brahmans, and for Vimala by the vet&mbaras, is attributed 


1 Jour. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. VI., West’s copies Nos. 15 aud 42; Vol. XIII., p. 11 • 
and Prof. Kielhorn’s paper, Ind. Ant., Vol. XIII,, p. 133. The cyclic year given with 
775 is Prajdpati, the current S'aka year corresponding to which, however, was 774, 
Prof. Kielhorn has recently calculated the true Saka from the day of the week and fort¬ 
night and found it to be 773 expired, i. e. 774 current, 
s Ind. Ant., Vol. XII., p. 216. 

3 Several copies of this Parana have been purchased by me for Government. The 
stanza in which Amoghavarsha is alluded to is this ; — 

“ The king Amoghavarsha remembered himself to have been purified that day when 
the lustre of the gems was heightened in consequence of his diadem becoming reddish 
by the dust-pollen of [Jiuasena’s] foot-lotuses appearing in the stream [of waterlike 
lustre] flowing from the collection of the brilliant rays of his nails;—enough—that pros¬ 
perous Jinasena with the worshipful and revered feet is the blessing of the world.” 

* This and the two preceding'references I owe to the kindness of Mr. K, B. Pathak, 
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to king Amoghavarsha by the Digambara Jainas, At the end of 
the Digambara copies occurs a stanza, in which it is stated 
that Amoghavarsha composed the RatnamAlika after he had 
abdicated tho throne in consequence of the growth of the ascetio 
spirit 1 in him. There is another Amoghavarsha in the dynasty 
who is represented as being of a thoughtful and religious tomper. 
But ho reigned for a short time and does not appear to have 
had any connection with the Jainas. There is a translation of 
tho work in the Thibetan language, and there, too, the tract is 
attributed to Amoghavarsha, who is represented as a great king. 
The Thibetan translation of the name has been retranslated, 
however, into Amoghodaya by Schiefner ; but if he had known the 
Digambara tradition, he would have put it as Amoghavarsha. 8 
From all this it appears that of all the Bashtrakuta princes, 
Amoghavarsha was the greatest patron of the Digambara Jainas ; 
and the statement that he adopted tho Jaiua faith seems to be true. 

Amoghavarsha's son and successor was Ak&lavarsha. He married 
the daughter of Kokkala, king of Chedi, who belonged to the Hai- 
haya race, and by hor bad a son named Jagattunga. AkAlavarsha’s 
proper name was Krishna as is evident from the Navas&ri grant and 
also from the Wardha and the KarclA plates. He is the Kfishija- 
raja during whose reign a tributary chief of the name of Prithvi- 
rama made a grant of land to a Jaina templo which he had caused 
to be constructed in the Saka year 797 at Saundatti. 8 Another 
Jaina temple was built by a Vais'ya or Bania named Chikarya during 
his reign in $aka 824 at Mulgunda in the DbArv&d district, and in the 
inscription which records this fact he is styled Krishna Yallabha.* 
Krishna or Ak&lavarsba appears to have been a powerful prince. 
He is represented as having frightened the Gftriara, humbled the 
pride of the L&ta, taught humility to the Gaudas, deprived the people 
on the sea-coast of their reposo, and exacted obedience from the 
Andhra, Kalinga, Gahga, and Magadha. 6 

In the reign of this prince tho Jaina Pur5.ua noticed above was 
consecrated in S aka 820, the cyclic year being Pingala,® by Loka- 


1 See my Beport on the search for Sanskrit MSS. for 1883-84 ; Notes, &c„ p, ii # 
Ti e stanza is KTfW I 

5 Weber’s Indische Streifen, Vol. 1., p. 210. 

1 Joor. B. B, It. A. 8„ Vol. X., p. 200. The cyclic year mentioned is Manmatho, 
which corresponds to fcfaka 797 past. 

4 lb., p. 192. Tho cyclic year is Dundubhi, which fell in 826 current. 

8 VVardhA and Navasdri plates. ^Jour. B. B. B. A. S., Vol. XVIII pp. 239-269. 

gif v. 1. 
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sena the pupil of Gunabhadra, who was the author of the second 
part. In the historical appendix, “ the lofty elephants of Ak&la- 
varsha” are represented “ to have drunk the waters of the Ganges 
rendered fragrant by being mixed with the humour flowing from 
their temples, and, as if not having their thirst quenched, to have 
resorted to the Kaum&ra forest (in the extreme south), which was 
full of sandal trees set in gentle motion by the breezes blowing 
over the sea waves, and into the shade of which the rays of the sun 
did not penetrate.” 1 The date 833 Saka has also been assigned to 
Ak&iavasba. 3 It will have been seen that an inscription at Saundatti 
represents Krishnaiaja to have been the reigning prince in S'aka 
797? while one in the K&nheri caves speaks of his father Amogha- 
varsha as being on the throne two years later, i.e., in 799. This 
discrepancy must be due to the fact mentioned in the Ratnamftlikfi 
that the latter had abdicated the throne in his old age. The real 
reigning prince therefore in S'aka 797 and 799 must have been 
Akalavarsha his son ; but the writer of the Kanheri inscription 
must in the latter year have put in Amoghavarsha’s name, as he 
was not dead, and his having abdicated had probably no significance 
in his eyes. 

Akalavarsha’s son was Jagattunga. But ho did not ascend the 
throne as appears from the fact that his name is not mentioned in 
the list of kings given in the Kbarep&tan grant, after Akalavarsha, 
but that .of Iudra, who is spoken of as AktUavarsha’s grandson, 
while Jagattunga is mentioned in another connection below. And 
in the Navasari grant Indra is represented as “ meditating on the 
feet ” of Akalavarsha, and not of Jagattunga though he was 
his father, which shows that ho was tho immediate successor of 
Akalavarsha. But the Wardba grant is explicit. It tells us that 
Jagattunga had a beautiful person, and that he died without having 


• * • * 

11 Victorious in the world is this holy Purina, the essence of the Sastras which was 
finished and worshipped by the best among respectable [men]* * * in the year Pin- 
gala that brings about great prosperity and confers happiness on all mankind, at the 
end of the yoar measured by 820 of the era of the S'aka king » * * ? while that 

king Ak&lavarsha, all of whose enemies were destroyed and whose fame was pure (or 
who acquired religious merit and fame) was protecting the whole earth.” 

The cyclic year Pingala corresponded to 820 Saka current. 


vst- qrcfetf f i sf : 1 

4 

» Iud. Ant,, Vol. XI., p. 109. 
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ascended the throne. Jagattunga married Lakshin?, the daughter 
of his maternal uncle, the son of Kokkala, who is called Raijavigraha 
in the Sangali and Navasari grants, and S'amkaragaria in the Karda 
plates. But it will be presently shown that tho Karrla plates contain 
many mistakes and are the source of a good deal of confusion in the 
history of this dynasty. From this union sprang Indra,who succeeded 
his grandfather. His title was Nityavarsha according to the Nava- 
eAri grant; and his son Govinda IV. is in the S&ngali grant spoken 
of as “ meditating on the feet ” of Nityavarsha, which also shows that 
that was Indra’s title. Nityavarsha is the donor in the Navasari grant. 
He is represented as residing at his capital Manyakheta, but to have 
on the occasion gone to Kurundaka, identified with the modern 
Kadoda on the banks of the Tapi, for his Pattabandhotsava. This 
must have been the festival in honour of his coronation. At 
Kurundaka he .granted that and many other villages, and restored 
four hundred more which had once been given in charity but had 
been resumed by former kings. He also gave away twenty lacs of 
Drammas in charity after having weighed himself against gold. 
The village convoyed by the Navasari grant is Tenna situated in the 
L&f country. It has been identified with Tena in the Navasari 
division of the Baroda State. The grant was issued in S'aka 836 ; 
so that Indra appears to have come to the throne in that year. 
Another set of copper-plates found in tho Navasari district records 
the grant of the village of Gumra identified with the modern 
Bagumra by the same prince. The grant was issued at the same 
time as the other, and the contonts mutatia 'mutandis are exactly 
the same. 1 From these grants of villages in the Navasari district 
which must have formed a part of the old country of Lata, and from 
the statement in the Wardha plates that Krishna or AktUavarsha 
humbled the pride of the Lata prince, it appears that the main 
branch of tho Rashtrakutas reiguing at Manyakheta must have in 
Ak&lavarsha’s time supplanted or reduced to a humble position the 
dynasty of their kinsmen in Gujar&fc, which had been founded in the 
timo of Jagattunga or Govinda III. Indra was the reigning 
monarch in Saka 838, the cyclic year being Dhdtu, as appears from 
an inscription published by Dr. Fleet. 3 

As regards the next king there is some confusion in the KardA 
plates. The Sangali grant, however, is clear. Indra married a lady 
from theHaihaya family of Chedi again. Her name was Vij&mb&; 8 
and she was the daughter of Ahgapadeva, the son of Arjuna, who 
was the eldest son of Kokkala, mentioned above. By her Indra had 
a son named Govinda, who is the last king noticed in the S&ngali 
grant, since it was issued by him. But according to the Kh&re- 
patan grant, Govinda was the younger brother of a prince named 


1 .Tour. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. XVIII., p. 261 et >tq. 5 Ind. Ant,, Vol. XII., p. 224. 
3 Dr. Fleet in his revised transcript and translation of the Skngait grant calls her 
DvijkmM, hut in the facsimile given by him the name is distinctly Vijftmba in both 
the placos whero it occurs. The Sanskrit of Vijambk is Vidyamba, Ind. Ant,, Vol, 
XII,, p. 259, 
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Amoghavarsha. 1 The immediate successor of .Indra, therefore, was- 
Amoghavarsha, and after him his younger brother (lovinda came 
to the throne. And this is confirmed by the Karda plates also. 
Amoghavarsha and Govinda are there meant to be mentioned as the 
two sons of AmM, who is the same as the Vijftmba of the S&ngali 
plate. But in the text of the grant Govinda and AmM form one 
compound, so that the translators of the grant call the lady Govind- 
&mM, which certainly is an unique or an absurd name. Thus 
they drop king Govinda altogether. 8 But the Wardlia grant is 
explicit on the point. From it we learn that Amoghavarsha was 
the elder brother of Govinda, but that he died immediately 
after his father, as if “ out of love for him ”, and then Govinda 
came to the throne. The Sangali grant of Govinda IV., aB he 
must be called, does not mention Amoghavarsha by name; but 
states that “ though Govinda had the power, he did not act with any 
reprehensible cruelty towards his elder brother, and did not render 
himself infamous by incest, or assume the nature of a devil by casting 
aside considerations of purity aud impurity, but became Sahas&nka 
by his matchless enterprise and liberality.” What this statement 
exactly means it is difficult to say. But probably Govinda was 
believed to have encompassed his brother’s death, and the other 
accusations referred to were whispered against him j and this ia 


’ Pr. Fleet in his genealogical table at p. 109, Vol. XI., Ind. Ant., speaks of Go- 
vmda’s brother as unnamed. But he ia named Amoghavarsha in the Kharcpitan grant, 
and also in that of Karijfi, if properly understood. 

3 The 14th stanza, tile latter part of which I have construed as in the text, is 

Now the first line of this is, as it stands, out of place and must contain some mistakes. For, 

! l) it coutains, in substance, a repetition of what we have in the first line of stanza 12, and 
2) if it is read here as it is, wc shall have to make Ambit a wife of Jagattunga along 
with Lakahmt, who has boon represented as his wife in stanza 12, and understand her 
to be Lakshmt’s sister, the father of both being Sfamkaragana. But AmM or Vijfimbd 
is in the SAngalt grant clearly spoken of as the daughter of Aiiganadeva, the son of 
Arjuna, who was the brother of Ranavigraha, the father of Lakshmt; that is, AmM 
was the daughter of Lakshmi’s first cousin. She iB also distinctly represented as the 
wife of Indra and the mother of Govinda IV. Again, if we take the lines as they are, 
tho result will be that the Kardfi grant makes no mention of Indra’a wife VijambA 
and of his sons Amoghavarsha and Govinda IV., the latter of whom reigned, as we 
sliall see, for at least fifteen years. Such an omission is not likely. Then, again, 
the bftngal! grant makes no allusion whatever to Jagattungs’s marriage with a lady 
of the name of GovindamM. And the second lino I 

looks as if the intention of the writer of it was to set forth the names of the two sous 
of Indra, Amoghavarsha aud Govinda, and of their mother Arab,a or VijamM. And 
It seems to me that the following stanza, in which the liberality of a monarch has boon 
praised refers to Govinda IV, who, as noticed in the text below, was called buvarpavarsha 
“by people, because he “rained down gold." The name of that prince, therefore, 
must occur in the verse Immediately previous. The first line must, it is clear to 
me, have crept in through mistake. If it were not read here, the second would be 
applicable to the king mentioned immediately before, i. e,, Indra, and the whole 
would he consistent with tho information derived from the Sdngall grant. The 
emendation I make in the second line is to read. for and then Ambfi would: be 
released from her incongruous association with Govinda, and the whole would he 
consistent and intelligible. There must be other mistakes also in the Karda grant 
Very probably a verse or two are omitted hero, as also, after the next stanza, where 
'Kriahnarija is abruptly introduced and spoken of parenthetically. 
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intended as a defence. The Kh&rep&tan and Wardha grants agi'ee Section XI. 
in representing Govinda as a prince addicted to sensual pleasures. 

The former says that he was “ the abode of the dramatic sentiment 
of lovo and was always surrounded by crowds of beautiful women,” 
and the latter that he was “ the source of the sportive pleasures of 
Love, his inind was enchained by the eyes of women, he displeased 
all men by his vicious courses, and his health being undermined, 
he met with an untimely death.” The words used have double 
senses from which it would appear that the affairs of the state also 
fell into confusion and hastened his destruction. But the S&ngali 
grant which was issued by him has of course nothing but praise for 
him. Govinda’s other names were Prabhutavarsha and Suvaniavar- 
sha (raining gold) and probably Sahasanka also. The grant was 
issued in S'aka 855, or a.d. 933, in the Vijaya 1 year of the cycle, 
while ho was at his capital Manyakheta. Govinda IV. was on the 
throne in S'aka 841, as appears from an inscription published by 
Dr. Fleet, in which under the name of Prabhutavarsha he is repre¬ 
sented as the reigning sovereign. 2 The inscription, however, is dated 
840 S'aka; but from the cyclic year Pramathin, which is also given, 
it must be understood that the year meant is 841 $aka. It will 
appear from this that Indra or Nityavarsha, who succeeded his 
grandfather in Saka 836, had a very short reign, and his eldest son, 

Amoghavarsha, could have been on the throne only for a few months. 

Govinda IV. like Amoghavarsha I. was at war with the ChfUukyas of 
Vengi. 3 Another inscription represents Govinda IV. as the reign¬ 
ing monarch in S'aka 851. 4 

From the Kharepatan plates it appears that Govinda IV. was Baddiga or Amogha- 
succeeded by his paternal uncle Baddiga, the second son of Jagat- varaha III. 
tunga. He is represented to have been a virtuous prince, serene 
like a sage. He was succeeded by his son Krishnuraja, and after his ^ r Klioti^ 
death his younger brother Khotika became king. The Karel a grant 
is somewhat confusing here, but when properly understood it is per¬ 
fectly consistent with that of Kharepatan, It states : “ When the 
elder brother Krishnarajadeva went to heaven, Khottigadeva, who 
was begotten by the king Amoghavarsha on Kaudakadovi, the daughter 
of Yuvaraja, became king.” 3 Here the expression “elder brother ” 
must he taken as related to Khottigadeva and not to the preceding 
king,® whoever he may have been. Khotika therefore was, even 

1 The current S'aka year was 866. 

a Ind. Ant., Vol, XII, p. 222. Dr. Fleet, however, identifies this Prabhdtavarsha 
with Jagattuhga the son of Akalavarsha or Krishna II, and father of Nityavarsha. 

But as we have seen Nityavarsha was on the throne in S’aka 836 and 838, wherefore 
his fathor could not have been the reigning prince in Saha 840 or 841. Besides, as I have 
shown, Jagattuhga did not ascend the throne at all. 

* Ind. Ant., Vol. XII, p. 249, and my note on Professor Peterson’s Beport on MSS, for 
1883-84, p. 48. 4 Ind, Ant., Vol. XII., p. 249. 

II II 

e For, the clause containing that expression is dependent on the principal sentence, 
which is in the next or 16th stanza and the subject of which is Khottigadeva. See 
the passage in the last note. 
b 972—27 
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according to the Karda grant, the younger brother of Krishnaraja. 
But he is represented to have been the son of Amoghavarsha, while 
Krishnaraja is spoken of in the Khar op a tan plates as the son of 
Baddiga. In an inscription at Salotgi, Krishnaraja, the son of 
Amoghavarsha, is represented to have been reigning at M&nyakketa 
in 867 Saka, 1 that is, twelve years after the S&ngali grant of Govinda 
IV. was issued. He must have been the same prince as that 
mentioned in the grants we have been examining. For the Krishna 
of these was the second king after Govinda IV. His father Baddiga, 
who was Govinda’s uncle, must have been an old man when ho 
succeeded, and consequently must have reigned for a very short 
time. Hence his son Krishna came to be king within twelve years 
after Govinda’s grant; and there is no other Krishna mentioned 
in the grants who is likely to have been on the throne in 867 S’aka. 
If, then, the Krishna of the grants is the same as the Krishna of 
the Salotgi inscription, here we have evidence that his father’s 
name was Amoghavarsha; so that the Baddiga of the Kka.rep6.tan 
plates was the same as the Amoghavarsha of the Karda plates. 
Kfishnaraja and Khotika were thus brothers, and it would appear 
from the wording of the statement in the Kareli plates that they 
were the sons of the same father but of different mothers. 2 3 

And these points have been placed beyond the possibility of doub 
by the Wardha grant. After Govinda’s death, we are told, the feuda¬ 
tory chiefs entreated Amoghavarsha the son of Jagattnhga, who was 


1 Tnd. Ant, Vol, I., p, 205, et seq. The cyclic year given is Flavanga, which 
followed next after Saita 869 and the current year corresponding to which was 870. 
According to another system, which however was rarely used in Southern India, it was 

Flavanga in a part of the year 867 &aha expired. 

3 Dr, Fleet, following Mr. Wathen’s translation, makes Krishna, whom he calls 
Krishna III., the elder brother of Amoghavarsha and thus a son of .lagattunga. But 
in the KhSrep&tan grant he is distinctly represented as the son of Baddiga who was'the 
son of Jagattuiiga, and in the Wardha plates as the son of Amoghavarsha, the son of Jagat- 
tunga. and was thus a grandson of Jagattunga, He is also represented as Khotika’s elder 
brother. I have shown in the text that the expression “ elder brother,” occurring in 
the Karda grant, should by the rules of construction be taken as referring to Kliotpga 
and in this way that grant becomes perfectly consistent with that of Khkrepatan. 
The Amoghavarsha who was the son of .lagattunga is that spoken of in the sixteenth 
stanza of the Karda grant, and was different from the one mentioned in the fourteenth, 
who was the son of Indra and nephew of that Amoghavarsha, a.s I luwe shown above. 
Dr. Fleet brings in another Krishna and makes him the younger brother of Kliotika, 
and identifies him with Nirupama (seo the text below) and with the Krishna whose 
dates r&nge'from Saha 867 to 878. What his authority is I do not know. But tho 
KMrepfUaij grant mentions one Krishna only, the e'der brother of Khotika and sen of 
Baddiga. The Karda also mentions one only, and as to his relation with the other princes, 
I have shown that that grant agrees with the Kharepatan plates. The Krishna whose 
dates range from 867 to 878 is to be identified with the elder brother of Khotika and is not 
to be considered a different prince unalludcd to in the grants, Nirupama, the younger 
brother of Khotika, is not and cannot have been this Krishna, because his elder brother 
and the elder brother of Khotiga was called Krishna, and lie too could not have 
been called by the same name. Nirupama docs not appear to have been a reighing 
prince, for in the Kardd plates he is only parenthetically introduced as the father 
of K akka, who was a reigning prince ; and in the Kh&repbtai) grant he is not mentioned 
at all by name, hut Kakkala is said to be the son of the brother of Khotika. Krishna, 
on the other hand, was on the throne from 867 to 878 Baka according to the stone inscrip¬ 
tions. Again if Khotika was the elder brother of this Nirupama-K rishna it is impos¬ 
sible that he should be reigning in 893 S§aka, while Krishna should be on the throne 
from 867 to 878 £aka, that is, before his elder brother. Krishpa, therefore, was the 
elder of the two as stated in the Kharcp&tuij grant, and Khotika the younger. Dr. 
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“first among the wise” and the “ best of serene sages ”, to assume 
the reins of power. He was assisted in the government by his 
son Krishna, who thoagh bat a crown-prince wielded very great 
power. The enemies who transgressed his commands were punished; 
he put to death Dantiga and Bappuka who had grown insolent. 
He thoroughly subdued the Ganga prince; and planted what 
appears to be a colony of the Aryas in his dominions. Hearing of 
the ease with which he captured the strongholds in the south, the 
Gftrjara prince, who was preparing to take the fortresses of 
KAlanjara and Chitrakuta in the north, had to give up theenterprize. 
All feudatory chiefs between the eastern and the western oceans and 
between the Himalaya and Siihhala (Ceylon) paid obeisance to him. 
After he had thus rendered the power of his family firm, his father 
died, and he ascended the throne. The Wavdha plates announce 
the grant of a village to the north-west of Nagpur near the modern 
Mohagaon made by Krishparaja, who is also called Akalavarsha, in 
the name of his brother Jagattunga to a Brahman of the Kknva 
school of the White Yajurveda on the 5th of the dark half of Vais'aldia 
in S’aka 862, corresponding to 940 a.d., the cyclic year boiug S'&rvari. 
This prince is called Sri-Vallabha also in the grant. 

Krishnaraja was the reigning monarch in S’aka 873 and 878. 1 At 
the end of a Jaina work called Yakastilaka by Somadova it is stated 
that it was finished on the 13th of Chaitra when 881 years of the 
era of the S'aka king had elapsed, the cyclic year being Siddharthin, 
during the reign of a feudatory of Krishaarajadeva. Krishijar&jadeva 
is spoken of as reigning gloriously, having subdued the Pandyas, 
Siihhala, the Cholas, the Cheras and others, 3 Khotika, his brother, 
was on the throne in &aka 893 Prcijdpati. 3 

Khotika was succeeded, according to the Kbarepatan grant, by 
Kakkala, the sou of his brother. The name of this brother was 
Nirupama according to the Kurd a grant. Kakkala is said to have 
been a brave soldier ; but bo was conquered in battle by Tailapa, 
who belonged to the Chalukya race, and thus the sovereignty of 
the Dekkan passed from the hands of the Rashtrakutas once more 


Fleet, however, being under the belief that this last waB the elder brother, gives the 
following explanation of the discrepancy in the dates :—“ Ko(tiga or Khotpga left no 
issue and this explains why the date of his inscription now published is considerably later 
than the dates obtained for Krishna IV.; viz,, there being no probability of Ko(tiga 
leaving any issue, first his younger brother Krishna IV. was joined with him in the 
government and then the latter’s son Kakka III."—(Ind, Ant., Vol, XII., p, 255.) This 
supposition is not supported by any ciroumstanoe ; on the contrary it is utterly 
discountenanced by the inscriptions of Krishija which represent him to be the “Su¬ 
preme king of great kings, ” (Ind, Ant., Vol. XII., p, 258,) and to have been reigning 
at the time at IWnyakheta and governing the kingdom (Ind. Ant., Vol. I., p. 210.) 
Otherwise, they would have spoken of him as Yumrija. Thus there were not two 
•Krishnas hut only one. He was the son of Baddiga or Amoghavarsha, not his brother. 
His earliest date is that of the Wardha grant, i.e., 862 £aka and the latest 881 that 
of the Yakastilaka. He was the same monarch as that spoken of in the Sa]o(gi and 
other stone inscriptions bearing the dates 867, 873, and 878 f§aka, Kho(iga was his 
younger brother, and Nirupama the youngest. 

‘ I Ind. Ant,, Vol. XII, p. 257, and Vol. XL, p. 10». 

3 Prof. Peterson's Report, he. at. 3 Ind. Ant., Vol. XII, p, 255, 
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into those of the Ch41ukyas. The Eard& grant, which was made 
in the reign of Kakkala, is dated S'aka 894 or a.d. 972. And 
another inscription represents him as being on the throne in 896 
current ,* the cyclic year being S'riniuhhrt. But in this year or S'aka 
895 past Tailapa attained sovereign powers. 3 The R&shtrakhtas 
were thus supreme masters of this country from about a.d. 748 to 
a.d. 973, that is, for nearly two hundred and twenty-five years. 

That the priuces of this race were very powerful there can be 
little doubt. The rock-cut temples at Elur& still attest their power 
and magnificence. Under them the worship of the Pnr&pio gods 
rose into much greater importance than, before. The days when 
kings and princes got temples and monasteries cut out of the solid 
rock for the use of the followers of Gotarna Buddha had gone by, 
never to return. Instead of them we have during this period 
temples excavated or constructed on a more magnificent scale and 
dedicated to the worship of S'iva aud Vishnu. Several of the grants 
of these R&shtrakuta princes praise their bounty and mention their 
having constructed temples. Still, as the K&nberi inscriptions of 
the reign of Amoghavarsba I. show, Buddhism bad its votaries and 
benefactors, though the religion had evidently sunk into unimport¬ 
ance. Jainism, on the other hand, retained the prominence it had 
acquired during the Chalukya period, or even made greater progress. 
Amoghavarsha was, as we have seen, a great patron of it, and was 
perhaps a convert to it; and some of the minor chiefs and the lower 
castos, especially the traders, wore its devoted adherents. The form 
of Jainism that prevailed in the country was mostly that professed 
by the Digambara soct. A good many of tbo extant Pigambara 
works were, as we have seen, composed during this period. 

It is remarkable that, unlike the grants of the early Chalukya 
princes, those of the llasbtrakutas contain accounts in verse of the 
ancestors of the grantor, and most of the verses are of the nature of 
those we find in the ordinary artificial poems in Sanskrit literature, 
possessing the same merits and faults. The Rash{rakfitas, there¬ 
fore, must have been patrons of learning, and probably had poets 
in their service. One of the three Krishnas belonging to the 
dynasty is the hero of an artificial poem by Halayudha entitled the 
Kavirahasya, the purpose of which is to explain the distinction as 
regards sense aud coujugational peculiarities between roots having 
the same external form. He is spoken of as the paramount sover¬ 
eign of Dakshinapatha. 3 Prof. Westcrgaard, however, thought 


1 Ind. Ant., Vol. XII, p, 270. 

3 The cyclic year mentioned along with the first of those two dates is Angiras th® 
current S’aka year corresponding to which was 895. 

“lu paksliiijfipatha, which is rendered holy by the light of the sage Agastya, there 
was a king of the name of KrishuarSja who was crowned us a paramount sovereign,” 
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him to be the Krishnar&ya of the Vijayanagar dynasty who reigned 
in the first quarter of the sixteenth century. But in the Kavira- 
hasya he is spoken of in one place as “having sprung from the 
Rashtrakuta race,” 1 and is in another called “ the ornament of 
the lunar race/’ 2 which description is of course not applicable to 
the Vijayanagar prince. 

Arabic travellers of the tenth century mention a powerful dynasty 
of the name of Balharas who ruled at a place called M&nkir. The 
name of the city would show that the R&shtrakutas, whose capital was 
Manyakheta or Mankhed, were meant. But Balhara, the name of 
the dynasty, has not been identified with any that might be consi¬ 
dered to be applicable to the Rashtrakfitas. But to me the identi¬ 
fication does not appear difficult. The Rashtrakfifas appear clearly 
to have assumed the title of Vallabha which was used by their 
predecessors the CMIukyas. We have seen that Govinda II. is 
called Vallabha in two grants, Amoghavarsha I. in a third, and 
Krishna III. in a fourth. In an inscription on a stone tablet at 
Lakshmesvar, Govinda III. is called S'ri-Vallabha, s whilo in the 
R&dhanpur plates he is spoken of as Vallabha-narendra. In the 
Singali and Karda grants also the reigning king is styled Vallabha- 
narendra, while in other inscriptions we find tho titlo Pfilhivival- 
labha alone used. Now Vallabha-narendra means “the king 
Vallabha/’ and is the same as Vallabhardja, the words rdja (n) 
and narendra both denoting “ a king.” Vallabha-raja should by the 
rules of Prakrit or vernacular pronunciation, become Vallaha-rdy, 
Ballaha-rdy, or Balha-rdy. This last is the same as tho Balhara 
of the Arabs. 


dT filt I 

5^rfd fdpvr II 

“ Who will equal in strength that lord of the world sprung from the Kfulgru kfpa 
race, who by his power bears an incomparable burden.” 

GPT fpfrfd . 

“ That ornament of the lunar race extracts the juice of Soma in sacrifices.” 

3 Ind. Ant., Vol. XI., p. 156. 
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The genealogy of the 
table:— 


Rashtrakutas is shown in the following 


1. Dantivarman. 

2 . lndra I. 

3. Govinda I, 

4. Karka 1. 


6. lndra II, 


6, Dahtiduroa. 
(076 S'.) 


7. Krishna 1, Akaiavaraha, or S'ubhatunga. 

• ;■_i_ 


8, Govinda II, 0. Dhruva, Nirupama, 
(705 S'.) or Dh&r&varslia, 


10, Govinda III. Jagattunga I., or Prabhdtavarsha, 
(710, 720 & 730 S'.) 


ludra, 

t 


Karka 
(724 S'.) 


Govinda. 
(749 S’.) 


Gujarat Branch. 


11. S'ARVA NrifatungA or Amoghavarsh* I. 

• 769 (773, 788 & 709 S’.) 

12 . Krishna II. or Akalavnraha. 
(797, 820,824 & 883 S .) 

Jayattunga. 

W I 1? _ 


IS. Indba III, or Nityavaraha 
(836 & 838 S’.) 


10. Baddiga or Atnoghavaraha III. 


14* Amogiiavarsiia II. 


15. Govinda IV. 
(841, 851 & 855 S’.) 


i l I 

17. Krishna TIT. or Ak&lavarsha. 18. Khotika. Nirupama* 
(863,887, 873, 878 & 881 S’.) (893 S’.) j 


19. Kakkala, Karka II, or 
Amoghavareha IV, 

(894 & 895 S’.) 

(o) The names of those who were supreme sovereigns in the Dekkan are printed in capitals. 

(b) The names of those who were kings before the attainment of supreme power are printed in 

small letters. . .. . 

(c) The order of succession is represented by the numbers. 

(d) The names of those who did not ascend the throne at all, have been printed in Italics* 
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SECTION XII. 

The Later Chaeukyas. 

We left the history of the kings of the Cb&lukya race at Kirti- Seotion XII. 

varman II, Between him and TailapA, who wrested the supreme - 

sovereignty of the Dekkan from Kakkala, the last of the B&shtra- 
khta kings, the Miraj copperplate grant and theYevur tablet place 
six kings. Kirtivarman ascended the throne in S'aka 669 and was 
reigning in 679, before which time he had been reduced to the 
condition of a minor chief ; aifd Tailapa regained sovereign power 
in 895 S'aka. 1 We have thus seven princes only between 669 and 
89o, i. e„ for 226 years. This gives an average reign of 32 years to 
each, which is far too much. This was the darkest period in the 
history of the Chalukya dynasty, and probably no correct account 
of the succession was kept. Where the dynasty reigned and what 
the extent of its power was, cannot be satisfactorily determined in 
the absence of the usual contemporary evidence, viz., inscriptions. 

There must have been soveral branches of the Chalukya family, The later ChAlukya 

and it is even a question whether Tailapa sprang from the main dynasty, not » 

branch. I am inclined to believe that he belonged to quite a col- ^th^ewlTer, 0 

lateral and unimportant branch, and that the main branch became 

extinct. For, the princes of the earlier dynasty always traced their 

descent toliariti and spoke of themselves as belonging to the Manavya 

race; while these later Cbalukyas traced their pedigree to Satyasraya 

only, and those two names do not occur in their inscriptions except in 

the Miraj grant and its copies, where an effort is made to begin at the 

beginning. But evidently the writer of that grant had not sufficient 

materials at his command, since, as above stated, he places six princes 

only between Kirtivarman II. and Tailapa. There is little question 

that there was no continuity of tradition. The titles Jagadekamalla, 

Tribhuvanamalla, &c., which the later Cbalukyas assumed mark tberh 
off distinctively from priuces of the earlier dynasty, who had none like 
them. In a copper-plate grant dated S'aka 735 found in Maisur a 
Ch&lnkya prince of the name of Vimaladitya, the son of Yasovarman 
and grandson of Balavarman, is mentioned. To ward off the evil 
influence of Saturn from VimaMditya, a village was granted to a Jaina 
sage on behalf of a Jaina temple by Govinda III., the Rashtrakuta 
king, at the request of Chakiraja of the Ganga family, the maternal 
uncle of Vimaladitya. 2 These three Chalukya names do not occur 
in the usual genealogy of the family. This therefore appears to have 
been an independent branch. Another independent offshoot ruled 
over a proviuce called Jola, a portion of which at least is included 
iu the modern district of Dh&rvad. In the Kanarese Bharata 


1 Jour. R, A. 3.,-Vol. IV., p. 4, 


2 Ind, Ant., Vol. XIT„ p, 11. 
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written in 868 S'aka by a Jaina poet of the name of Pampa, Arike- 
sarin belonging to this branch, is mentioned by the poet as his 
patron. The genealogy there given is as follows :— 

Yuddhainalla 

I 

Arikesarin 

I 

Narnsimha 

1 

Dugdhamalla 

Baddiga 

Yuddhamalla. 

I 

Narasiridia 

I 

Arikesavfti 

At the end of, a work entitled Sarhkshepasariraka, the author 
Sarvajnatman, the pupil of Suresvara, who himself was a pupil of the 
great S'arhkarachavya, states that he composed it while “ the prosper¬ 
ous king of the Kshatriya raco, the Aditya (sun) of the race of Mauu 
whose orders wore never disobeyed, was ruling over the earth.” 1 This 
description would apply with propriety to such a king as Adityavar- 
inan, Vikramaditya I., Vinayaditya, Vijayaditya, or Vikramaditya II. 
of the early Ch&lukya dynasty, since they were very powerful princes 
and were “ Adityas of the raco of Mauu.” For the Mauavya race 
to which they belonged may be understood as “ the race of Manu.” 
But Samkaracharya is said to have lived between S'aka 710 and 
742, wherefore his grand-pupil must have flourished about the year 
800 of that era, while Vikramaditya II., the latest of the four, ceased 
to reign in 669 S'aka. Supposing then that the date assigned to 
Sariikaracbarya is correct, the king meant by Sarvajn&tman must 
ho one of those placed by the Mi raj grant between Kirtivarman II. 
and Tailapa. He may be Vikramaditya, the third prince after Kir¬ 
tivarman II., 2 but if the description is considered hardly applicable 
to a minor chief, S'amkaracharya’s date must be pushed backwards 
80 as to place the pupil of his pupil in the reign of one of the five 
princes of the early Chalukya dynasty mentioned above. 

Tailapa seems to have carried his arms into tho country of the 
Cholas 3 and humbled the king of Chedi.* He despatched an ex¬ 
pedition into Gujarfit, under a general of the name of Bfirapa, against 
Miilaraja, the founder of the Chaulukya dynasty of Anahilapattana, 



: I 


The PeveaVara spoken of in the first line is Sure f vara, the pupil of SathkarHehUrya, 


3 See the genealogy at the end of this Section, 


3 Ind, Ant., Vol. V,, p. 17- 


* Ind, Ant., Vol, VIII,, p, IB. 
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who for some time was hard pressed ; bnt according to the Gujarat Seotion XII. 

chroniclers the general was eventually defeated with slaughter. 1 

Somesvara, the author of the Kirtikaumudi, speaks of Bftrapa as the 

general of the lord of Lata, from which it would appear that Tailapa 

was in possession of that country. 3 Tailapa invaded M&lva also, 

which at this time was governed by MuBja, the uncle of the 

celebrated Bhoja. Munja, instead of strictly confining himself 

to the defensive, took the offensive, and, against the counsels of his 

aged minister Rudr&ditya, crossed the God&vari with a large army. 

He was encountered by Tailapa, who inflicted a crushing defeat on 
him and took him prisoner. At first Muftja was treated with 
consideration by his captor; but an attempt to effect his escape 
having been detected, he was subjected to indignities, made to beg 
from door to door, and finally beheaded. 8 This event is alluded to 
in one of Tailapa’s inscriptions.* Tailapa reigned for twenty-four 
years. 6 One of his feudatory chiefs granted a piece of land to a 
Jaina temple that he had constructed at Sauudatti* in the Bolgaum 
district, in the year 902 S'aka or A.u. 980. 

Tailapa married JakabM, the daughter of the last Rashfrakfita SatyiUraya. 
king, and had by her two sons, whose names were Satyasraya and 
Dasavarman. 7 The former succeeded him in 919 S'aka or a.d. 997. 

Nothing particular is mentioned of him in any of the inscriptions. 

The KhArep&tan grant, which we have so often referred to, was 
issued in his reign in S'aka 930 by a dependent chief of the S'ilahara 
family which ruled over southern Konkan. 8 

Saty&sraya died without issue and was succeeded by Vikramiiditya I. 9 Vikram&ditya I. 
the son of his younger brother Dasavarman by his wife Bhagavati. 

The earliest of his inscriptions is dated S'aka 930, which is also the 

latest date of his predecessor. He therefore succeeded to the throne 

in that year, i. e., in 1008 a.d., and appears to have reigned for only 

a short time. 10 He was succeeded by his brother Jayasimha or Jayasunha. 

Jagadekamalla, who in an inscription dated 941 S'aka, i.e., 1019 a.d., 

is represented to have put to flight or broken the confederacy of 

Milava and is styled “ the moon of the lotus which was King 

Bhoja,” that is, one who humbled him. 11 He is also spoken of as 

having beaten the Cholas and the Ciieras. The Miraj grant was 

executed by him five years later, i. e., in S'aka 940, when “ after 

having subdued the powerful Chola, the lord of the Dramila 

country, and taken away everything belonging to the ruler of the 

seven Konkans, ho had. encamped with his victorious army at 


1 RAsa Mali, Chap. IV, p. 38, now Ed. 5 Kirtikaumudi, II. 3. 

1 Merutuhga’s Bhojaprabandha and Bhoiacharitra by Rijavnll&bha. 

« Jour. R. A. S., Vol. IV., p. 12, and Ind. Ant., Vol. XXI., p. 168. 

‘ Jour. R. S. Vol. IV., p. 4. 6 Jour. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. X., p. 210. 

7 Mirai plates ; Jour. R. A. S., Vol. III., p. 263, st. 30-36; Ind. Ant., Vol. VIII., 
pp. 16-17. 8 Jour. B. B. R. A. S., Vo 1 . I., p. 209. 

» I call him Vikraroiditya I. and not Vikramiiditya V,, as others do, because 
I would keep the two dynasties distinct for the reasons given in the text above, 
I shall call Vikramiditya Tribhuvanamalla, VikramAditya II, and so on. 

>» Jour. R. A. .*., Vol. IV., p. 4. 11 Ind. Ant., Vol. V., r . 17. 

» 972-28 
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Kolhapur in the course of a march to the northern countries to 
vanquish them/'’ 1 The latest date of this prince is S'aka 962. 2 

Jayasimha ceased to reign in 962 S'aka, or 1040 a.d,, and was 
succeeded by his son Somes'vara I., who assumed the titles of Abava- 
malla and Trailokyamalla. As usual with the Chalukya princes, the 
first enemy he had to turn his arms against was the king of the Cholae. 5 
He is then represented by Bilhana to have marched against Dhara, the 
capital of Bhoja, and captured it. Bhoja was compelled to abandon 
the city. These hostilities with the king of Malva seem to have been 
inherited by this king and his predecessor from Tailapa, who had 
caused Munja to be put to death. Bhoja was but a boy when this 
event took place. It is narrated in the Bhojacharitra that after he had 
come of age and begun to administer the affairs of his kingdom, on 
one occasion a dramatic play representing the fate of Munja was acted 
before him, and thereupon he resolved to avenge his uncle’s death. He 
invaded the Dekkau with a large army, captured Tailapa, subjected 
him to the same indignities to which Munja had been subjected by 
him, and finally executed him. 4 Bhoja, who ruled over Mklvfi, for 
about fifty-three years, was but a minor when Munja died, Munja 
was on the throne in 994 A.i>.,' while Tailapa died or ceased to 
reign in 997 a.d. He must therefore have been slain by the latter 
between 994 and 997 A.D,, and Tailapa did not survive Munja for a 
sufficiently long time to allow of Bhoja's attaining majority and 
fighting with him. Hence Bhoja could not have wreaked vengeance 
on Tailapa. But the wars of Jayasimha and Somesvara I. with him 
show that the tradition recorded in the Bhojacharitra must have 
been correct to this extent, that to avenge his uncled death the king 
of Malv& formed a confederacy with some neighbouring princes and 
attacked tho dominions of the Chalukyas. Perhaps ho captured 
Vikram&ditya I., of whom we know so little, and put him to death. 
It was probably on that account that Jayasimha took arms against 
him and broke the confederacy, as represented in the inscription 
dated 941 S'aka. 

After some time Somesvara attacked Chedi or Dabala, the capital 
of which was Tevur or Tripura, and deposed or slew Kama. 6 King 
Bhoja must have died before this event; for, just about tho time of 
his death, Karna had formed a confederacy with Bbimadova I. of 
Gujarat with a view to attack Malva from two sides, and sacked 
Dh&rfL after his death. 7 Bilhana next represents the CbfUukya 
prince to have marched against the countries on the sea-coast. 


1 Loo. cit. Dramila is another form of Dravida. There is some mistake here in 
the original. The letters are Dr. Fleet takes q as one word and 

as another, but cannot be oonstrned and Chandramila is unknown. 
The first word must be jjsf, a mistake for some such word as rjrjg, “down,” " be¬ 
low,” and the second Dvow.Uddhipo.th'n. 5 Ind, Ant., Voh XIX., p■ 164. 

* Bilhana’s Vikramftnka Charitra, I., 90; Jour. R. A, S., Vol. IV., p. 13. 


4 Bhojacharitra, I., 50-56. 

6 My Report on tho search for MSS. during 1882*83, p. 46, 

8 Bilhapa’s Vikr., I., 102-103. 

7 Merutunga’s Bhojaparabandba ; Rasa M&hi, VI., p. 60, new Ed. 
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probably the western. These ho conquered, and having erected a 
triumphal column there, proceeded by the sea-shore to the extremity 
of the peninsula. In his progress through that part of the country 
the king of the Dravidas or Cholas attacked him, but was defeated. 
Somesvara thereupon proceeded to his capital Kanchi, which he 
captured, and the Chola king had to flee away to save his life, 1 
Abavamalla's operations against Bhoja and the Cholas are alluded to 
in an inscription, and he is also represented to have fought with the 
king of KAnyakubja or Kanoj and compelled him to betake him- 
self to the caverns of mountains for safety. 2 

Ahavamalla or Somesvara founded the city of KalytLna and made 
it his capital. Bilhana mentions the fact, 3 4 5 and the name of the 
city does not occur in any inscription of a date earlier than 975 
Saka, when Somesvara was reigning.* In the course of time three 
sons were born to Ahavamalla, the eldest of whom was named 
Somesvara, the second Vikram&ditya, and tlio third Jayasimha. 6 
The ablest of these was Vikram&ditya, and Ahavamalla intended to 
raise him to the dignity of Yuvamja or prince-regent in supersession 
of his elder brother ; but Bilhana tells us he declined the honour.® 
Somesvara therefore was installed as prince-regent, but tho real 
work was done by Vikramaditya, who was invariably employed by 
bis father to fight his battles. The first thing he did was to march 
as usual against the Cholas, whose king was defeated and deprived 
of his kingdom. Tho king of MAlv&, who had been driven from his 
country by somebody whoso name is not given, sought Vikram&difcya’s 
assistance. That prince put down his enemies and placed him on 
the throne. 7 Vikramaditya is Baid to have invaded the Gauda country 
or Bengal and K&marftpa or Assam. 8 In the more detailed descrip¬ 
tion of his career of conquest, Bilhana tells ns, he first marched 
against tho Keralas, whom he conquered.® The king of Simhala 
submitted to him at his approach ; l ° then he took the city of Ganga* 
kupfla and proceeded to the country of the Cholas, the prince of 
which fled and took refugein the caverns of mountains. Vikramaditya 
then entered Kanchi and plundered it; and thence directed his 
march to Vengi, and to Cbakrakota, 11 

While Vikram&difeya was so employed, Ahavamalla was seized 
with a strong fever. When he observed his end approaching, he 
caused himself to be taken the banks of the Tungabhadra. He 


1 Vikr. Ch., I., 107-116. * Ind. Ant., Vol. VIII., p. 19. 

* Bilhava'a Vikr. Ch., II., 1, The natural constructionappears to be to tako qiJKf 
“ most excellent ” as an attributive adjective, not predicative, and take as the 

predicate. The sense then will bo: “He made (founded) the most excellent city 
named KalyiUnv. ” 

4 See Dr. Fleet's remarks on the point, Ind. Ant., Vol. VIII., p. 105. The word 
Ketlyana occurring in the Salotgi inscription (Ind. Ant,, Vol. I., p. 210,) is also, like 
that in Ktrtivarman’s grant, to be taken in the sense of “good, ’’“benefit, ” “ benefi¬ 
cial,” and not as the name of a town as M r. Pandit and Dr. Biihler have done. 

5 Bilhaita’s Vikr. Ch., II„ 57-58 aud 85 ; III., 1, 25. 

6 lb.. III., 26-32, 35-41, and 48-64. ’ lb.. III., 55-67. 

8 Z*., III., 74. 9 lb., IV., 2, 18. 

19 ft., IV., 20. 11 lb„ IV,, 21-30. For the situation of Vengi, see supra, p. 185. 
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bathed in the waters of the river and gave away a great deal of 
gold in charity. Then entering the river again, he proceeded until 
the water reached his neck, and, in the din caused by the waves and 
a number of musical instruments, drowned himself. 1 This event 
must have taken place in S?aka 991, corresponding to 1069 A,D.' i 
Ahavamalla, according to Bilhana, performed a great many sacrifices 
and was very liberal to men of learning. 3 On account of his virtues, 
poets made him the hero of the tales, poems, and dramas composed 
by them. 4 

Somesvara, the eldest son of Ahavamalla, having been prince- 
regent, ascended the throne as a matter of course, and assumed 
the title of Bhuvanaikamalla. Vikramaditya received intelligence 
of his father's death while returning from Vengi. He hastened 
to the capital and was received with affection by his brother. 
Vikmmaditya made over to him all the spoils he had won 
in the course of his conquests, and for some time there was a 
good understanding between the brothers. But Somesvara was a 
weak and tyrannical prince. He oppressed his subjects and lost 
their affection. He would not be guided by the counsels of wiser 
and better men ; and the kingdom of Kuntala lost a good deal of 
its importance and infiuenco. Vikramaditya, unable to control his 
brother and suspecting his intentions towards himself, left the capital 
with his younger brother Jayasimha and a large army. 6 Somes¬ 
vara II. sent his forces after him, but they were defeated by Vikra- 
maditya with great slaughter. 6 The pi-ince then proceeded to the 
hanks of the Tuugabhadr&, and, after some time, directed his march 
towards the country of the Cholas. On the way he stopped at 
Banavasi, where he enjoyed himself for some time, and then started 
for the country of Malaya. Jayakesi is represented to have submit¬ 
ted to Vikramaditya and “given him more wealth than he desired, 
and thus to have rendered lasting the smile on the face of the Konkan 
ladies." 7 Jayakesi appears thus to have been king of the Konkan, 
and was the same as the first king of that name, who in the copper¬ 
plate grants of the Goa Kadambas, published by Dr. Fleet, is spoken 
of as having entered into an alliance with the Chalukya and Chola 
kings and made Gopakapattana or Goa his capital. Vikrama¬ 
ditya or Tribhuvanamalla in after-life gave his daughter Mallala- 
mahadevi in marriage to his grandson, who also was called Jayakesi; 
and this circumstance is mentioned in all the three grants, since the 
connection with the paramount sovereign of the Dekkan raised the 
dignity of the family. 8 The king of the Alupas 9 also rendered his 
obeisance to the Chalukya prince, who showed him marks of favour. 
He then subjugated the Keralas or people of Malab&r, and turned 
towards the country of the Dravidas or Cholas. Being informed of 
this, the Chola prince sent a herald with proposals of peace, offering 

1 Bilhana’s ViUr. Ch., IV,, 46-68. This mode of death is known by the name ot 
JaUuamddhi, 2 Jour. R. A. S., Vol. IV., p, 4. 

3 Bilhana’s Vikr. Ch., I., 97-99 ; IV., 52. 4 ib„ I., 88. 

* lb., IV., 88-119; V., 1. 6 /A.V., 5-8. ? lb., V.. 10, 18-25. 

6 Jour, B. B. K. A S?., Vol. IX., pp. 242, 268, 279. 5 See supra, p. 183, not* 3. 
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his daughter in marriage to Vikram&ditya. These wore accepted 
by the latter, and at the solicitations of the Chola he fell back on 
the Timgabhadr&, where the prince arrived with his daughter and 
concluded an alliance. 1 

Some time after, the king of the Cholas died and there was a 
revolution in the kingdom. When the Chtllukya prince heard of 
this he immediately proceeded to Kanchi, and placing the Son of 
his father-in-law on the throne, remained there for a month to sup¬ 
press his enemies and render his position secure. A short time after 
his return to the Tungabhadra, however, R&jiga, the king of Vengi, 
observing that the nobility of the Chola prince were disaffected, 
seized the opportunity, and, having deposed him, usurped the sov¬ 
ereignty of the country. To embarrass Vikramaditya and prevent 
his descent on K&nchi, R&jiga incited his brother Somesvara II. to 
attack him from behind. Vikram&ditya, however, marched on, and, 
by the time he came in sight of the Dravida forces, Somesvara over¬ 
took him in his rear. He had a very large army, which waB well 
equipped. 2 Bilhana, who is, of course, anxious to show his patron 
to be guiltless in this fratricidal war, represents him to be deeply 
afflicted when he saw that his brother had made common cause 
with his enemy, and to have endeavoured to dissuade him from the 
course on which he had embarked. Somesvara made a show of 
yielding to his brother’s expostulations, seeking however in the 
meanwhile for a favourable opportunity to strike a decisive blow.* 
But Vikram&ditya finally resolved to give a fight to the armies of 
both. Then a bloody battle ensued, Vikram&ditya proved victorious, 
the new king of the Dravidas fled, and Somesvara was taken prisoner. 
The Cb&lukya prince then returned to the Tungabhadrk, and after 
some hesitation dethroned Somesvara and had himself crowned 
king. To his younger brother Jayasiniha he assigned the province 
of Bauav^si. 4 These events took place in the cyclic year Nala, 
Sfaka 998, or a.d. 1076. ft 

Vikram&ditva II. then entered Kalyllna and had a long and upon 
the whole a peaceful reign of fifty years. 6 He assumed the title 
of Tribhuvanamalla, and is known by the names of Kalivikrama and 
ParmfUJir&ya also. He abolished the 8'aka era and established his 
own; but it fell into disuse not long after his death. Some time 
after his accession, he went to Karahafaka or Karh&d and married 
the daughter of the Silah&ra king who reigned at the place. Her 
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1 Bilhana’s Vikr. Ch., V. 26-29, 46, 56, 60, 73, 79-89. 1 lb., Vi., 7-54. 

a lb., VI., 56-61. * lb., VI., 90-93, 98-99. 

8 Jour. R. A. S., Vol. IV., p. 4 ; Ind. Ant., Vol. VIII.,jp. 189. The current 6aka 
year wae 999, Dr. Fleet thinks that the festival of his Paffabandha or coronation, 
grants on account of which are recorded as made on the 6th day of the bright half 
of Philguna in the Nala year, in an inscription at Vadageri, was the annual festival. 
But this is a mere assumption. One would expect in such a case the word vdrshikot- 
lava. The utsava or festival spoken of must be that whioh followed the ceremony. 
The date in this inscription refers to the grant, and does not, in my opinion, show at 
all the day on which the coronation ceremony took place. All we can gather from 
this inscription and that at Araletvara is that the Nala Samvatsara was the first year 
of bis reign. 0 Jour. B. A. S., Vol. IV,, p. If. 
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name was ChandralekhA and she was a woman of rare beauty. Bil- 
bana represents her to have held a svayarhvara where a great many 
kings assembled, out of whom she chose the Ch&lukya prince and 
placed the nuptial wreath round his neck. Whether the svayam- 
vara was real, or imagined by the poet to give himself an oppor¬ 
tunity for the display of his poetic and descriptive powers, it is not 
possible to decide. ChandralekbA is spoken of in the inscriptions as 
Chandaiadevi, and many other wives of Tribhuvanamalla are men¬ 
tioned besides her. The revenues of certain villages were assigned 
to them for their private expenses. 1 

Some years after, Vikrama’s brother Jayasimha, who had been 
appointed his viceroy at Banavasi, began to meditate treason against 
him. He extorted a great deal of money from his subjects, entered 
into an alliance with the Dravida king and other chiefs, and even 
endeavoured to foment sedition and treachery among Vikram&ditya’s 
troops. When the king heard of this, he made several attempts to 
dissuade his brother from his evil course, but they were of no avail; 
and in a short time Jayasimha came with his numerous allies and his 
large army and encamped on the banks of the KrishuA. He plundered 
and burned the surrounding villages and took many prisoners, and 
considered success so certain that he seDt insulting messages to 
Vikratua. 2 The king then marched against him at the head of his 
forces. As he approached the river he was harassed by the enemy’s 
skirmishers, but driving them away he encamped on the banks.® 
He surveyed his brother’s army and found it to be very large and 
strong. Then a battle ensued- At first the elephants of the enemy 
advanced and spread confusion in the ranks of Vikrama. All his 
elephants, horses, and men turned backwards ; but with remark¬ 
able bravery tbe king rushed forward on the back of his maddened 
elephant, dealing heavy blows right and left. The elephants of the 
enemy were driven back and the king killed a great many of his 
soldiers. The army was defeated and Jayasimha and his followers 
fled away. Vikrama did not pursue the enemy, but took the 
elephants, horses, women, and baggage left on the battle-field, and 
returned to his capital, After a time Jayasimha was caught skulk¬ 
ing in a forest and brought to Vikramaditya, who, however, is 
represented to have pardoned him.' 11 

In the latter part of Vikrama’s reign his dominions were invaded 
by a prince of the Hoysala branch of the Yadava family reigning at 
Dvaraeamudra, the modern Halebid in Maisur ; and with him were 
associated the kings of the Pandya country, Goa, and Konkan. This 
Hoysaja prince must have been Vishnuvardhana, the younger 
brother of Ballala and the grandson of Vinayaditya, who first brought 
the dynasty into prominence. For in the inscription of Vira Bal- 
14}a, the grandson of Vishnuvardhana, at Gaddaka, Vishnuvardhana 
is represented to have overrun the whole country between his capital 


1 Jour. B. A, S., Vol. IV,, p. 15, and Bilhana’s Vikr. Ch., VIII,—XI. 
s Bilhana’s Vikr. Ch., XIV,, 1-13, 18, 49-56. 

8 Jb., XIV., 57, 70, 71. 8 ib., XV., 23, 41-42, 55-71, 85*87. 
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and Belvoja and washed his horses with the waters of the Krishna- 
VenfL It is also stated that “ he was again and again reminded 
by his servants of the honour done to him by the king Paramardi- 
deva (Vikramaditya), who said, ‘Know the Hoysala alone among 
all princes to be unconquerable.’ ” 1 Vikramiditya despatched 
against these enemies a dependent chief of the name of Acha or 
Achagi, whose territory lay to the south. Acha, who was “ a very 
lion in war and shining like the hot-rayed sun, sounding his war- 
cry, pursued and prevailed against Poysaja, took Gove, put to flight 
imkshma in war, valoronsly followed after P&ndya, dispersed at 
all times tho Malapas, and seized upon the Konkan .” 3 Acha 
must have fought several other battles for his master; for ho is 
represented to have made " the kings of Kalinga, Vanga, Maru, 
Gurjara, M&lava, Chera, and Chola (subject) to his sovereign.” 3 
Vikram&ditya himself had to take the field against the Chola 
prince, who had grown insubordinate. He was defeated and fled, 
and the king returned to his capital. 4 Vikramaditya II. constructed 
a large temple of Vishrm and had a tank dug in front of it. In 
the vicinity he founded a town which was called Vikramapura. 6 
Hq governed his subjects well and they were happy under 
his rule. The security they enjoyed was so great that, according 
to Bilhana, “ they did not care to close the doors of their housos at 
night, and instead of thieves tho rays 'of the moon entered through 
the window openings.” He was very liberal and bountiful to the 
poor and “ gave tho sixteen great gifts at each holy conjuncture.” 8 
That he was a patron of learning is shown by tho fact of a 
K&smirian Pandit like Bilhana, who travelled over the whole of 
India in quest of support, having been raised by him to the dignity of 
Vidyapati or chief Pandit. Vijnanesvara, tbeauthor of the Mitaksharii, 
which is at present acknowledged over a large part of India, and 
especially in the Mara (ha country, as the chief authority on matters of 
civil and religious law, flourished in the reign of Vikramaditya 
and lived at Kalyana. At the end of most manuscripts of that work 
there oocur three stanzas, which may be translated as follows 7 : 

“ On the surface of the earth, there was not, there is not, and 
there will be not, a town like Kalyana ; never was a monarch like 
the prosperous Vikramarka seen or heard of ; and—what more ?— 
Vijn&uesvara, the Pandit, does not bear comparison with any other 8 
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1 Ind. Ant., Vol. II., p. 300. Dr, Fleet’s translation of this verse is incorrect. 
The words are to be thus collocated :- jjqij appjKq 

W- H3# W ! 

* Jour. B. 6. B. A. 8., Vol. XI., p. 244. Poysajs and Hoysala are one and tho 
same word. 

3 lb., p. 269. * Bilhaija’s Vikr, Ch., XVII., 43-68. 

4 lb., XVIt., 15, 22, 29, and Jour. R. A. K., Vol. IV,, p. 15. 

* Bilhana’« Vikr. Oh., XVII., 6, 36-37. 

1 See Dr. Bithler's article oil the subject in Jour. B. B. R. A, S., Vol. IX., p. 134. 

9 Dr. Buhler’s reading of the last two lines is ^ fSj; 

wfmr ^ i The Dc,ctor 
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(person). May this triad which is like a celestial creeper 1 exist 
to the end of the Kalpa! 

“ May the Lord of wisdom 2 live as long as the sun and moon 
endure,—he who produces words which distil honey and than which 
nothing is more wonderful to the learned, gives wealth exceeding 
their wishes to a multitude of supplicants, 3 contemplates the form of 
the subjugator of Mura, and has conquered the enemies that are 
born with the body. 

“May the lord Vikram&ditya protect this whole earth ns long 
as the moon and the stars endure,—he whose feet are refulgent 
with the lustre of the crest jewels of prostrate kings from the 
bridge, which is the heap of the glory of the best scion of the Raghu 
race, to the lord of mountains, and from the Western Ocean, the 
waves 4 of which surge heavily with the nimble shoals of fishes, to 
the Eastern Ocean.” 

Though Sanskrit authors often indulge in hyperbolic expressions 
without sufficient basis and as mere conventionalities, still the 


and translates “ nothing else that exists in this Kalpa bears comparison with 

the learned Vijft;lneavara." To mean “nothing else," must be ; 

and in this construction qjh'Sfjjf, the nominative, has no verb, being taken as the 

nominative to the verb *{3^, Again, It will not do to say “ nothing that exists in 

this Kalpa bears comparison,” Ac., {or one-half of this Kalpa only has passed away ; 
the other half still remains, and what it will produce but ha* not yet produced cannot 
be spokon of as or “ existing in the Kalpa.” The only proper reading with 

a slight alteration is that of the Bombay lithographed edition, which he has given 
in a footnote and which is Instead of there must he 

here. And this is the. reading of a manuscript of the MitAksharA, dated Saihvat 
J53G and S’aka 1401, purchased by me about ten years ago for the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment. The reading if to be translated as in the text. 

1 Like the celestial creeper, in so far as the triad satisfies all desires. 

5 Dr. Buhler reads an ^ construes it as a vocative. The vocative 

does not look natural here, The Bombay lithographed edition and my manuscript 
have *^8 nominative. Instead of the former has ^ and the latter 

1 have adopted this last. The author has here taken the name Vijn&nesvara in its 
etymological sense and given to or “ knowledge ” the object or “ tru th,” 

the whole meaning “ the lord of the knowledge of truth ". 

* Dr. Bidder's reading here is Hore 

cannot make any sense ; it ought to be which the lithographed edition and 

my manuscript have. The latter reads the whole line thus 

xhere is another qf after this, which is redundant. 

4 The reading of the epithet of the “ Western Ocean ” is corrupt in all the three. 
I would improve that of the lithographed edition, which is 

° f my manU8Cri P t t0 Th « 2004 f?1F 

is used in connection with waves (see B, A R.’s Lexicon tub voci). 
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language and manner of these stanzas do show a really enthusiastic 
admiration in the mind of the writer for the city, its ruler, and the 
great Pandit, who from the fact of the liberality attributed to him 
appoars to have enjoyed the favour of the king and perhaps held a 
high office. From this and from the description given by Bilhana, as 
well as from Vikramaditya'a inscriptions, of which we have about two 
hundred, it appears to be ail undoubted fact that he was the greatest 
prince of this later Chalukya dynasty, and that during his reign the 
couutry enjoyed happiness and prosperity. 

Vikramaditya II. was succeeded in S'aka 1048 and in the cyclicyear 
Pardbhava (a.d. 1127) by his son Somes vara III., who assumed the 
title of Bhulokamalla. 1 He had a short reign of about 11 years. 
He is represented to have “ placed his feet on tho heads of the 
kings of Andhra, Dravila, Mngadha, Nepala; and to have been 
lauded by all learned men.” 8 This last praise does not seem to be 
undeserved; for we have a work in Sanskrit written by Somesvara 
entitled M&nasollasa or Abhilashit&rtha-Chiutamani, in which a 
great deal of information on a variety of subjects is given. The 
book is divided into five parts. In the first are given the causes 
which lead to the acquisition of a kingdom ; in the second, those 
that enable one to retain it after he has acquired it; in the third, 
the kinds of enjoyment which are open to a king after he has 
rendered his power firm ; in the fourth, the modes of diversion which 
give mental pleasure ; and in the fifth, sports or amusements. Each 
of these consists of twenty kinds. In the first are included such 
virtues as shunning lies, refraining from injury toothers, continence, 
generosity, affability, faith in the gods, feeding and supporting the 
poor and helpless, friends and adherents, &c. Under the second head 
are described what are called the seveu afygas, i. e., the ideal king, 
his ministers including the priest aud the astrologer, the treasury 
and the way of replenishing it, the army, &c. Tho enjoyments are—a 
beautiful palace, bathing, anointing, rich clothing, ornaments, &c. 
The diversions are—military practice, horsemanship, training ele¬ 
phants, wrestling, cockfights, bringing up of dogs, poetry, music, 
dancing, and others. The last class comprises sports in gardens and 
fields, or on mountains and sandbanks, games, enjoyment of the com¬ 
pany of women, &e. In connection with these subjects there are few 
branches of learning or art in Sanskrit the main principles of which 
are not stated. We have polity, astronomy, astrology, dialectics, 
rhetoric, poetry, music, painting, architecture, medicine, training of 
horses, elephants, aud dogs, &c. The king does appear to have been 
a man of learning, and it was on that account that he received the 
title of Sarvajnabhupa? or the u all-knowingkiug." In the Miinasol- 
lasa, in connection with the preparation of an almanac, the day used 
as an epoch from which to calculate the positions of certain heavenly 
bodies is stated as “ Friday, the beginning of the month of Chaitra, 
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1 Jour. E. A. S., Vol. IV., p. 15. The current haka year corresponding to 1‘anU 
bhava was 1049, 

2 Jour. B. B, it, A. S., Vol. XI., p. 208. 
b 972-29 


3 lb,, pp. 259 and 208. 
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one thousand and fifty-one years of $aka having elapsed, the year 
of the cycle being Sauniya, while the king Soma, the ornament of the 
Cliklukya [race], who was the very sage Agastya to the ocoan of the 
essences of all the ^astras, 1 and whose enemies were destroyed, was 
ruling over the sea-begirt earth. 2 This work, therefore, was written 
in the fourth year after bis accession. 

Somesvara III.or Bhulokamalla was succeeded in the cyclic year 
Kdlayuldi ,® S'aka 1060 or a.d. 1138, by his son Jagadekamalla. 
Nothing particular is recorded of him. He reigned for 12 years 
and was succeeded by his brother Tailapa II., Nurmudi Taila or 
Trailokyamalla, in S'aka, 1072, Pramoda Samvatsara. 4 During those 
two reigns the power of the Chalukyas rapidly declinod, and some of 
the feudatory chiefs became powerful and arrogant. The opportunity 
was seized by a dependent chief named Yijjala or Vijjana of the 
Katachuri race, who held the office of Dandan4yaka or minister 
of war under Tailapa. He conceived the design of usurping the 
throne of his master, and endeavoured to secure the sympathies and 
co-operation of some of the powerful and semi-independent chiefs. 
Vijayarka, the Maliatnandalesvara of Kolhapur, was one of those 
who assisted him, 5 and Prolaraja of tho Kakateya dynasty of 
Tailangapa, who is represented to have fought with Tailapa, did so 
probably to advance tho same cause. 6 He kept his master Tailapa 
under complete subjection till £aka 1079 or a.d. 1157, wlien Tailapa 
left Kaly&na and fled to Annigeri in the Dharvad district, which 
now bocame tho capital of his kingdom greatly reduced in extent. 
There is an inscription dated Saka 1079, in Vijjapa’s name, tho cyclic 


1 That is, he drank the essences of all the STUtras or sciences as the gage Agagtya 
drank the whole ocean. 

*4 :<ii II 

[i 

5 The SuMhtirtii'n Samvatsara is mentioned as the gecond of his reign, wherefore 
the preceding Kalayukti (Salta 1GG0) must have been the first. The current £aka 
year was 1061. Ind. Ant,, Voi. VI., p. HI. There are several inscriptions in which 
tho name of Jagadekamalla occurs, but it is difficult to make out whether they 
belong to the reign of this king or Jayasimha-Jagadekamalla, since the cyclic year 
only is given in them. Sometimes the year of the king’s reign is also given, but that 
even does not help in settling the point. For Jayasiiitha began to reign in S'aka 940, 
just 120 years or two complete cycles of 60 years each before Jagadekamalla II., and 
consequently tho cyclic years and the years of their reigns are the same. 

, * For tlie Yuua Samvatsara was the sixth of bis r.eign and it foil next after 
Saka 1077. In Vramoda , 1073 was the current fjaka year and 1072 years had 
expired ; Pali, Sans, and old Can. Ins. No. 181. 

5 Grant of Bhoja II. of Kulhipur, Trans. Bomb. Lit. Soc., Vol. III. See Section 
XVI. 

s He is said to have captured Tailapa and let him off through bi» devotion for 
him. He probably owed some allegiance to the Ch&lukya sovereign. Ins. of Rudra- 
deva, Ind. Ant., Vol. XI., pp., 1213, lines 27-30. 
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year being livara; and the next Samvatsara, Bahvtdhunya, is spoken 
of as the second year of his reign. 1 He does not however seem to 
have assumed the titles of supreme sovereignty till S'aka 1084, when 
he marched against Tailapa II., who was at Annigeri, and proclaimed 
himself an independent monarch. Tailapa Beems then to have gono 
further south and established himself at Banavhsi. 3 The latest year 
of his reign mentioned in the inscriptions is the fifteenth, the 
Samvatsara or cyclic year being Pdrthiva, which was current next 
after S'aka 1087. 3 

For some time there was an interruption in the Chalukya power, 
and the Kalachuris seem to have held possession of the whole terri¬ 
tory of that dynasty. But internal dissensions consequent on the 
rise of the Lingayata creed and the assassination of Vijjana consi¬ 
derably weakened the power of the Kalachuris, and about the 6aka 
year 1104 Somesvara, the son of Nurraadi Taila, succeeded in wrest¬ 
ing a considerable portion of the hereditary dominions of his family, 
and established himself at Annigeri. He owed his restoration to 
power to the valour and devoted attachment of a feudatory of his 
family named Brahma or Bomtna, who fought several battles with 
the enemies of his master and is said to have conquered sixty 
elephants by means of a single one. 4 Bomma iB represented in an 
inscription at Annigeri dated Saka 1106 to have destroyed the 
Kalaohuris and restored the Chalukyas to the throne. 6. But a short 
time after, tho Yaduvas of the south rose under Vira Ball ala and of 
the north under Bhillama. They both fought with Bomma; but 
suocess at first attended tho arms of Vira BalliUa, who subdued tho 
Chalukya general and put an end to the power of the dynasty. 9. 
We lose trace of Vira Soma or Somesvara IV. after S'aka 1111, 

The Chalukya family must have thrown out several branohos of 
petty chiefs. One such has been brought to light by a copper-plate 
grant dated Saka 1182, Handl'd Sanivatsara, which was in the 
possession of the Khot of Teravap, a village in the Rajapur taluka 
of the Ratn&giri district. 7 The donor Kesava Mahajani was the 
minister of a Mahamandalesvara or chief of the name of Kaih- 
vadeva, one of whose titles was “ tho suu that blows open the lotus 
bud in the shape of the Chalukya race." He isalso called Kalydna- 
puravarddhtsuara or “ lord of Kalyfina the best of cities,” which 
like several such titles of other chiefs 3 simply shows that he be¬ 
longed to the family that onoe reigned with glory at Kalyana. The 
village conveyed by the grant was Teravataka, identified with 
Teravan itself, from which it would appear that Kamvadeva was 
chief of that part of Konkau. There is an inscription in tho temple 
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l P, S. & 0. C. Ins. Nos. 219 and 182. 8 Jour. 11. A. S., Vol. IY., r. 10. 

3 P. S. & O. C. Ins. No. 110. 

* Jour. E. A. S„ Vol. IV., p. 1C ; Iml. Ant., Vol. II., p. 300, 1. 29. 

15 Jour. K.- A. S , Vol. IV., p. 16. « Iml. Ant., Vol. II., p. 300, 11. 29-30. 

7 Published in Jour. R, A. S., Vol. V., in Jour. B, B. 11, A. S,, Vol. IV., p, 10.?, 
and Memoir, SAvantv&cli State, Govt, Rec, No, X, 

* See infra , Section XVI. 
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Section XII. of AmbaMi at Kolhapur in which is recorded the grant of a village 
by Somadeva who belonged to the Chalukya family and reigned 
at Samgamesvarn, which is twelve Icos to the north-east of 
Ratnftgiri. Somadeva was the son of Vetugideva and the father of 
the last was Karnadeva. 1 Probably the Karnvadeva of the Teravan 
grant belonged to this branch of the family. There are still Maratha 
families of the name of Chalke reduced to poverty in the Samga¬ 
mesvara Taluka or in the vicinity. 


1 Jour. B. B. It. A. f\, Vol. II., p. 263. 
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SECTION XIII. 

The Kalachubis. 

The earliest mention of a family of this name that we have is in 
connection with Mahgali'sa of the early Chalukya dynasty. Vinaya- 
ditya is represented in one of his inscriptions to have subdued the 
Haihayas and Vikramalitya II. married, as we have seen, two 
girls who were sisters belonging to the family. 1 The later BAsh^ra- 
kuta princes were also connected by marriage with the Haihayas. 
This family known also by the name of Kalachuri or Kulachuri 2 
ruled oyer Chedi or the country about Jabalpur. The Kalachuris of 
Kaly&na must have been an offshoot of this family. One of the 
titles used by Vijjana was Kdlartj arapuravarddld svara “or Lord of 
the best city of Kalaujara.” 3 K&lanjara was a stronghold belong¬ 
ing to the rulers of Chedi 4 and was probably their capital, though 
Tripura, the modern Tevur, is also known to have been the principal 
seat of the family. The title, therefore, connects the Kalyana branch 
of the Kalachuris with the Chedi family. This branch was founded 
by Krishna, who in the Belgaum grant 6 is spoken of as “another 
Krishna, 1 ’ the incarnation of Vishnu, and as “ having done wonder¬ 
ful deods even during his boyhood.” He was succeeded by his son 
Jogarna, and Jogama by his son Paramardin. Puramardin was the 
father of Vijjana. Vijjana before his usurpation called himself only 
a Mabamandalesvara or minor chief, and is first mentioned as a 
feudatory of Jagadekarnalla, the successor of Somes'vara III. 8 
The manner in which he drove away Taila III. from Kalyana, and 
having raised himself to the supreme power in tho state gradually 
assumed the titles of a paramount sovereign, has already been de¬ 
scribed. But soon after, a religious revolution took place at Kalyana, 
and Vijjana and his family succumbed to it. 

The principal leader of that revolution was a person of the name 
of Basava, A work in Kanarese entitled Basava Purana gives an 
account of Basava ; but it is full of marvellous stories and relates 
the wonderful miracles wrought by him. The principal incidents, 
however, may be relied on as historical. On the other hand there 
is another work entitled Vijjalarayacharita, written by a Jaina, 
which gives an account of the events from tho opposite side, since 
the attacks of the Liiigayatas were chiefly directed against the 
Jainas, and these were their enemies. 

Basava was the son of a Brahman named Madiraja, who lived at 
Bagevadi in the Kaladgi district. Baladeva, the prime minister of 
Vijjana, was his maternal uncle and gave him his daughter in 
marriage/ After Bajadeva’s death the king appointed Basava his 


1 Supra, Section X. 

3 See grant published in Arch. Surv. West, Ind., No. 10. 

8 Jour. B. B. B. A. S„ Vol. IX., p. 330, No. SO. 

* Bilhatja’s Vikr. Ch., XVIII,, p. 93. Karna seems to be represented here to have 
conquered KAlafiiara. 6 Jour. B. B. B. A. S,, Vol. XVIII., p. 270. 

8 P. S. & 0. 0. Ins. No. 119. 

■ Basava Parana, Jour. B. B, It, A, S., Vol. VIII., p, 67. 
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prime minister as being closely related to Baladeva. 1 The Jainas, 
however, state that Basava had a beautiful sister named Padmavati, of 
whom the king became enamoured-and whom he either married or 
made his mistress 2 3 ; and it was on that accouut that he was raised 
to that office and became a man of influence. There must be some 
truth in this story; for the Basava Purana narrates that the king 
gave his younger sister Nilalochana in marriage to Basava, which 
looks as if it were a counter-story devised to throw discredit on the 
other which was so derogatory to Basava. 8 Basava had another 
sister named N&galatnbikii, who had a son named Chenna-Basava or 
Basava the younger. In concert with him Basava began to pro¬ 
pound a new doctrine and a new mode of worshipping S'iva, in which 
the Lihga and the Nandin or bull were prominent. He speedily got 
a large number of followers, and ordained a great many priests, 
who were called Jangamas. Basava had charge of the king’s 
treasury, and out of it he spent largo amounts' in supporting and 
entertaining these Jangamas, who led a profligate life. Vijjana had 
another minister named ManchannfL, who was the enemy of Basava, 
and informed the king of his rival’s embezzlements. 4 In the 
course of time Vijjana was completely alienated- from Basava 
and endeavoured to apprehend him. But he made his escape with 
a number of followers, whereupon the king sent some men in 
pursuit. These were easily dispersed by Basava, and then Vijjana 
advanced in person. But a large number of followers now joined 
Basava, and tho king was defeated and had to submit to bis minister. 
Basava was allowed to return to Kalyana and reinstated in his 
office. 6 There was, however, no possibility of a complete reconci¬ 
liation, and after some time the leader of the new sect conceived 
the design of putting the king to death. The circumstances that 
immediately led to the deed and the manner in which it was perpe¬ 
trated are thus stated in the Basava Purana. 

At Kalyana there were two pious Lingayatas named Halleyaga 
and Madhuveyya, who were the devout adhoronts of their master 
Basava. Vijjana, listening to the calumnious accusations of their 
enemies, caused their eyes to be put out. All the disciples of Basava 
were highly indignant at this cruel treatment of these holy men, 
and assembled in their master’s house. Basava ordered Jagaddeva 
to murder the king, pronounced a curse on Kalyana, and left the 
town. Jagaddeva hesitated for a moment, but his mother spurred 
him on, and with two companions, Mallaya and Bommaya, went 
straight to the palace of the king; and rushing through the throng 
of courtiers, counsellors, and princes, they drew their poignards and 
stabbed Vijjana. Thence they went into the streets, and brandishing 
their weapons proclaimed the reason of their perpetrating the deed. 
Then arose dissensions in the city, men fought with men, horses 
with horses, and elephants with elephants; the race of Vijjana was 
extinct, Kalyana was a heap of ruins, and the curse pronounced 


1 Jour. B. B. II. A. S., Vol. VIII., p. G9. 

5 lb., p. 97. Sir W. Eiliot’s paper, Jour. R. A.S., Vol. IV., p. 20. 

3 Jour. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. VIII., p. 70. 4 lb., pp. 78 & 89. 

6 Jour. R. A. S., Vol, IV., p. 21; Jour, B. B. R. A. S., Vol. VIII., p, 89. 
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by Basava was verified. Basava went in haste to his favourite shrine 
of SangamesVara, situated on the confluence of the Malaprabha 
with the Krishn&, and there in compliance with his prayers the god 
absorbed him in his body. 1 

The account given by the Jainas is different. Vijjana had gone 
on an expedition to Kolhapur to reduce the Sil&h&ra chief Bhoja II. 
to subjection. In the course of his march back to the capital he 
encamped at a certain place on the banks of the Bhtm&, and, while 
reposing in his tent, Basava sent to him a Jahgama disguised as a 
Jaina with a poisoned fruit. Vijjapa, who is said to have been a 
Jaina himself, unsuspectingly took the fruit from the hands of the 
seeming Jaina priest; and as soon as he smelled it, he became 
senseless. His son Itnmadi Vijjana and others hastened to the 
spot, but to no purpose. Vijjana, however, somewhat recovered his 
senses for a short while; and knowing who it was that had sent the 
poisoned fruit, enjoined his son to put Basava to death. Immadi 
Vijjana gave orders that Basava should he arrested and all Jangamas, 
wherever found, executed. 2 On hearing of this, Basava fled; 
and being pursued went to the Malabar coast and took refuge at 
a place called Ulavi. 3 The town was closely invested and Basava 
in despair threw himself into a well and died, while his wife Nilambft 
put an end to her existence by drinking poison. When Vijjana’a 
son was pacified, Chenna-Basava surrendered all bis uncle’s property 
to him and was admitted into favour.* He now became the sole 
leader of the Lingayafcas; but, even before, his position was in some 
respects superior to that of Basava. The religious portion of the 
movement was under his solo direction, and it was he who shaped 
the creed of the sect. In him the Frayava or sacred syllable Oin 
is said to have become incarnate to teach the doctrines of the Vira 
S'aiva faith to Basava, 5 and, according to the Chenna-Basava Purina, 
“ Chenna-Basava was S'iva; Basava, Vyishabha (or S'iva’s bull, 
the Nandin); Bijiala, the door-keeper; Kaly&i,ia, Kail&sa; (and) S'iva 
worshippers (or Ling&yatas), the S'iva host (or the troops of S'iva’s 
attendants.)” B 

Vijjana’s death took place in S'aka 1089 (1090 current), or a.d. 
1167. Ho was succeeded by his son Soma, who is also called Sovi- 
deva or Somesvara. The Belgaum copper-plate charter was issued 
by him on the twelfth of the bright half of K&rttika in S'aka 1096, 
the cyclic year being Jaya, to confirm the grant of land to fourteen 
Br&hmari3 and the god Sotnesvara made by one of his queens named 
Bavaladevi. The king had given her his consent to make the grant 
as a reward for a beautiful song that she saDg on an occasion 
when the most influential persons belonging to his own and other 
kingdoms had gathered together in his audience-hall. Soma 
reigned till S'aka 1100 and was followed by his brother Saihkama, 
whose inscriptions come down to the cyclic year Subhakrit, In an 


1 Jour. B. B, R, A. S., Vol. VIII,, p. 96 ; Wilson’s Mackenzie MSS., pp. 309 ■ 310, 
5 Wilson’s Mackenzie MSS., p. 320. 3 Jour. R. A. S., Vol. IV,, p, 22 

* Wilson’s Mackonzie MSS., p, 320. 3 lb., p. 311. 

* Jour. B. B, R. A. S,, Vol. VIII., p. 127. 
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inscription at Bajagarhvo the cyclic year Vikdrin (S', 1101) is called 
the third of his reign, 1 while in another at the samo place the same 
year is spoken of as tho fifth. 3 In other inscriptions we bsve two 
names Sariikama and Ahavnraalla and the cyclic years Sdrvarin 
(S'. 1102) and Plava (S'. 1103) arc represented as the third year of 
his or their reign, which is possiblo, and Subhakrit (S'. 1104) as the 
eighth. 8 About S'aka 1104 tho Chiilukya prince Somesvara IY. 
wrested some of tho provinces of his ancestral dominions from the 
Kalachuris, and the rest must have been conquered by the Northern 
Yadavas; so that about this time tho Kalachuri danasty became 
extinct. 

During the period occupied by tho Inter Chilukya dynasty and 
the Kalachuris (Saka 895-1110 or a.d. 973-1188), the old state of 
things as regards the religious and social condition of tho country 
may be said to have finally disappeared and the new ushered in. 
First, wo have in this period what might bo considered the last 
traces of Buddhism. In the reign of Tribhuvanamalla or Vikramd- 
ditya II., in the cyclic year Yu van, and the nineteenth of his era 
(Saka 1017), sixteen merchants of the Yaisya caste constructed a 
Buddhistic vihava or monastery and tomple at Dharmavolal, the 
modoru Dambul in the Dhftrvad district and assigned for its support 
and for the maintenance of another viluira at Lokkiginidi, the modem 
Lakkundi, a field and a certain amount of money to be raised by 
voluntary taxation. 4 In S'aka 1032 the S'ilahara chief of Kolhipur 
constructed a large tank and placed on its margin au idol of Buddha 
along with those of S'ivn nnd Arhat, and assigned lands for their 
support. 5 Jainism ceased in this period to be tho conquering reli¬ 
gion that it was, and about the end received an effectual check by 
the riso of the Ling&yata sect. This new creed spread widely among 
the trading classes, which before were the chief supporters of 
Jainism. There is a tradition in some parts of the country that 
some of the existing temples contained Jaina idols at one time and 
that afterwards they were thrown out and Brahmai.ric ones placed 
instead. This points to u change of feeling with reference to 
Jainism, the origin of which must be referred to this period. 

Tho worship of the Puianic gods flourished; and as in the times 
of the early Cbalukyas the old sacrificial rites were reduced to 
a system, so during this period the endeavours of tho Brahmai.is and 
their adherents wero for the first time directed towards reducing 
the civil and the ordinary religious law to a system, or towards its 
codification, as it might be called. The texts or precepts on the 
subject were scattered in a great many Smritis and Puranas ; and 
often there were appareut inconsistencies and the law was doubtful. 
Nilandhas or digests, of which we have now so many, began to be 
written in this period, but the form which they first took, and which 
even now is one of the recognized forms, was that of commentaries 
on Smritis. Bhoja of Dhara, who belongs to the first part of this 


> P. S. & 0. C. Ina. No. 183. : lb. No. 189. 

3 lb. Nos. 190, 192 and 193. 4 Ind. Ant., Yol. X., p. 185. 

1 Jour, B. B, IS, A. S, Vol, XIII, p. 4, and infra, Section XVI. 
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period, must have written a treatise on the subject, since under the 
name of Dh&res'vara he is referred to by Vijfianesvara in his work. 
He was followed by Vijn&nesvara, who, as we have seen, lived at 
Kalyana in the reign of Vikratnaditya II. Apararka, another com¬ 
mentator on Yajhavalkya, who calls his work a nibandha on the 
pharmasdsira, or institutes of Yajhavalkya, was a prince of the 
Sil&b&ra family of northern Konkan and was on the throne in S'aka 
1109 (a.». 1187) and in the cyclic year Pardbhava. 1 Or, if he wa3 
the earlier prince of that name, he must have flourished about fifty 
years before. This movement was continued in the next or thir¬ 
teenth century by Heui&dri, and by Sayana in the fourteenth. 

Genealogy of the. Chdlukyo family bet men Vijaydditya and Tailapa as 
given in the Miraj grant of Jayasimha dated S 1 aka 946 . 


Vijayftditya. 


Vikram&ditya II. 
Kirtivarman II, 


Another Eton, 
Ktrtivarman. 

Tailapa 

Vikramlditya. 

Ayyana, married 
the daughter 
ol Krishna. 
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married BomthA* 
dev! the daughter 
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king of Che’di. 


I 

Tailapa, 


Genealogy of the later Chdlukyas , 


}.. Tailapa I. ^ S'akaJ196.919,j 


\ A.o, 973-997, 


I 

2. Satyas’kata, 
Irivibhujanga. 
/S’aka 919-930A 
V a,d, 997-1008J 


Daa'avarman, 


3. VlKRAMADITYA I. 
/S'aka 930-940. \ 

U-D. 1008-1018./ 


4. Jayasimha, Jagodekamalia 1* 
/S'aka940-962. \ 

\A.D. 1018-1040./ 

6, Sombs'vara I., Ahavamalla, 
Trailokyainalla I. /S'aka 962-991. \ 
\KT>. 1010-1069. / 

_I_ 


8. Sombs'vara II., Bhuvanatka- 
mall a, /S'aka 991-998. \ 
\A,n. 1069.1076. / 


I A. 

7. VlKR AlCADITYA II., 
Trlbhuvanamalla. /S'aka 998-1048.\ 

\x.v. 1076-1126. / 

8, Sombs'vara Il/„ BhOloka* 

malla- /S'aka 1048*10tf0.\ 
V, a.d, 1126*1138. / 


9. J AGADBK AM AhL A II* 
/S'aka 1000.1072. \ 

\ A.D. 1138.1160, ) 


I « 

Jayasimha. 


I 


10. Tailapa II., Nurnmdl 
Taila, Trailokyamallall,* 
/S’aka 1074-1087 ?\ 

V A, |). 1150-1165, ) 

11 . SoMbS'vArA IV 
/S'akd 1104-1111 ?\ 

V. A.D. 1182.1189. ) 
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1 Jour. B. B. E. A, S., Voi. XII., pp. 331-335. 
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SECTION XIV. 

The Yadavas of Devagiri. 

Early History of the Family. 

The genealogy of the Yadavas is given in the introduction to the 
Vratakhayda attributed to or composed by Hemadri who was a 
minister of Maliadeva, one of the later princes of the dynasty. Some 
of the manuscripts of the work, however, do not contain it, and in 
others it begins with Bhillama, as it was he who acquired supreme 
power and raised the dynasty to importance. Others again contain 
an account of the family from the very beginning, the first person 
mentioned being the Moon who was churned out of the milky 
ocean. From the Moon the genealogy is carried down through all 
the I’uiaiiic or legendary ancestors to Maliadeva. But it is not 
difficult from the account itself to determine where the legend ends 
and history begins. Besides, the names of most of the historical 
predecessors of Bhillama agree with those occurring in the copper¬ 
plate grant translated by Pandit Bhagvanlal Indraji. 1 He con¬ 
sidered the Y&dava dynasty mentioned in his grant to be different 
from that of Devagiri and called it “A. New Yaclava Dynasty,” as, 
of course, in the absence of the information I now publish, he was 
justified in doing. But it is now perfectly clear that the princes 
mentioned in the grant wore the ancestors of the Devagiri Y&davas. 
The following early history of the family is based on the account, 
given in the Vratakhanda 2 and on the grant published by the 
Pat,idit. The latter, however, brings down the genealogy only to 


1 Ind. Ant., Vol. XII., p. 119 et «cq. 

2 The edition of the Vratakhanda in the Bibliotheca Tndica contains neither of 
these two very valuable and important Praj'astis. I have therefore had recourse to 
manuscripts. There is one manuscript only in the Government collections deposited 
in the Library of the Dekkan College and that is No. 234 of Collection A of 1881-83 
which was made by me. It contains the shorter Pra^asti beginning with the reign 
of Bhillama. There is another copy in the collection belonging to the old Sanskrit 
College of Poona, which contains the longer Praiasti. Unfortunately, however, 
the third and fourth leaves of the manuscript are missing ; and the second ends 
with Farammadeva the successor of Seupachandra II., while the fifth begins with 
some of the last stanzas of the introduction referring to Hemddri and his works. 
The valuable portion therefore was in leaves 3 and 4 ; but that is irretrievably lost. 
I therefore endeavoured to procure copies from the private collections in the city of 
Poona and obtained one from KhAsgivale’s library. It contains the shorter Pratasti 
only. My learned friend Gangadhar S astr! Batar procured another. In it the two, 
the shorter one and the longer, are jnmbled together. There are in the commence¬ 
ment the first seventeen stanzas of the shorter, and then the longer one begins; 
and after that is over, we have the remaining stanzas of the shorter. This is the 
only manuscript of the four now before me which contains the whole of the longer 
Pratfasti, and the information it gives about the later princes of the dynasty known 
to us from the inscriptions is also valuable and new, but the manuscript is extremely 
incorrect. I therefore caused a search for other copies to be made at Ndsik, Kolhapur, 
and Ahmedabad ; but none was available at those places. I give the two Fraflastis in 
Appendix 0. [Since the first edition was published I have obtained and purchased 
another copy of the Vratakhanda for the Government collections. The introductory 
portion here is more correctly written, and I have used it in revising this section and 
the Prasaati in Appendix C.] 
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Seupaehandra II. who was on the throne in 991 Saka or 1069 A.n., 
and omits the names of some of the intermediate princes. Two 
other grants by princes of this dynasty found at Samgamner and 
Kalas-Budruk of earlier dates 1 have been recently published, and 
those also have been compared. 

SubAhu who belonged to the Yadava race was a universal 
sovereign. He had four sons among whom he divided the whole 
earth ruled over by him. The second son Dridbaprab&ra 2 became 
king in the south or Dekkan. The Yadavas, it is stated, were at first 
lords of Mathura; then from the time of Krishna they became sov¬ 
ereigns of Dvaravati or Dvaraka; and came to be rulers of the south 
from the time of the son of Subahu, viz. Dridhaprahara. His capital 
was Srlnagara according to the Vratakhanda, while from the grant 
it appears to have been a town of the name of Chandradityapura, 
which may have been the modern Chamdor in the N&dk district. 
He had a son of the name of Seunaehandra who succeeded to the 
throne. The country over which he ruled was called Seuuades'a 3 
after him, and he appears to have founded a town also of the name 
of Seunapura. Seuuades'a was the name of the region extending 
from Nasik to Dovagiri, the modern Daulatabad, since later on we 
are told that Devagiri was situated in Seuyadoe'a and that this 
latter was situated on the confines of Dandak&ranya. 1 This name 
seems to be preserved in the modern Khrindes'. In a foot¬ 
note on the opening page of tho Kh&ndea' Volume, the Editor of 
the “ Bombay Gazetteer ” observes that the name of the country 
was older than Musalman times, and it was afterwards changed by 
them to suit tho title of Khan given to the F&ruki kings by Ahmed I. 
of Gujarat. Seuuades'a, therefore, was very likely the original 
name and it was changed to Khaudes', which name soon came into 
general use on account of its close resemblance in sound to Seuna- 
des'a. The country however extended farther southwards than tho 
present district of Khandesf’, since it included Devagiri or Daula- 
tabad, and probably it did not include the portion north of the Tapi. 

Seutjmchandra’s son Dhadiyappa 5 * * became king after him and he 
was succeeded by his son Bhillama. After Bbillama, his son S'riraja 
according to the grants, or Kajugi according to the other authority, 
came to the throne, and he was succeeded 8 by his son Vaddiga or 
VMugi. Vaddiga is in the Samgamner grant represented as a 
follower of Krishnaraja who was probably Krishna III. of the 
R&ahtrakuta dynasty, and to have married Voddiyavva, daughter of a 


1 Mr, Cousen’s impression of the first of these grants was seen by me before it was 
published by Prof. Kielhorn in Epigraphia Indica, Vol. II., p. 212 et mq. , and its 

contents embodied in the copy of this work revised for this second edition. I have, 
however, since availed myself of one or two points made out by Prof. Kielhorn and not 
noticed by me. The second grant is published in Iml, Ant., Vol. XVII., p, 120, it xeq. 

3 Heis called Dridhaprah4rl (nom. sing.) in the MSS,; stanza20, Appendix C. I. 

8 Stanza 22, Appendix C. I. 4 Stanza 19, Appendix C. II. 

5 Called Dhadiyasa in the MSS.; Apppendix C. I,, stanza 23, 

8 Ibid. Pandit BliagvanUil translates the words arv&h tasya (see note 6 below) occur¬ 

ring in the Yftdava grant as “before him,” and placing Vaddiga before 6rlrlja, conjec¬ 

tures that he was Bhillama’s son and that Srlraja his uncle deposed him and usurped 
the throne; (Ind. Ant., Vol. XII., pp. 125a and 1286). But arvdb tasya can never 
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prince of the name of Dhorappa. -Then came Dh&diyaaa, 1 who was 
the son of Vadugi according to the Vrafcakhauda. Two of the 
grants omit his name, probably because he was only a collateral 
and not an ancestor of the grantor in the direct line, and the third 
has a line or two missing here. DhMiyasa was succeeded by 
Bhillama, who was the son of Vaddiga or Yadugi and consequently 
his brother. 2 Bhillama married according to the grants Lakshmi 
or Lachchiyavva, 3 the daughter of Jhanjha, who was probably 
the ^ilahava prince of Than!, of that name. Lachchiyavva sprang 
on her mother's side from the Raslitrakuta family, and through her 
son became “ the upholder of the race of Yadu; ” * so that she was 
connected with three ruling dynasties and flourishing kingdoma. 
The Samgamner grant appears to have been issued by this Bhillama 
in the Saka year 922, i. e. 1000 a.d., and the prince mentioned in 


mean “before him,” and must mean “after him”, and hence the conjectures are 
groundless. I have never seen a 'preceding prince mentioned in the grants after his 
successor, with such an introductory expression as “ before him so and so became 
king.” By tho occurrence of the word in stanza 23, line 2, AppendixC. I., 

it appears Brjagi was the son of Bhiliama I. 

1 Appendix 0. I. stanza 24. If he had been mentioned in the grant, he would 
probably have been called Ohadiyappa. 

3 Ibid. Pandit BhagvanUU omits this prince though ho is mentioned in his grant. 
The last two lines of toe fourth stanza in this are: — 

The Pandit translates this:—“Before him was the illustrious king Vaddiga, a Hari 
on earth ; and therefore he was exactly like the illustrious good Bhillama in his 
actions.” I have already remarked that instead of “before him,” we should have 
“ after him ” here. The word rjytjyy is translated by “therefore.” “Wherefore?” 

I would ask. No reason is given in the first of these lines for his being exactly like 
Bhillama ; and therefore, it will not do to translate by “ therefore.” Again, 

the Faiidit’s interpretation of 118 " exaotl y like in actions ” is farfetched 

and unnatural. The thing is, the genitive or ablative cannot be connected 

with any word in the line, and is therefore one of the innumerable mistakes which 
we have in this grant and most of which have been pointed out by the Pandit himself. 
What is wanted here is the nominative fijfrfqfrp f° r and then the whole is 

appropriate, and will have its proper sense of “after bun, or “from him. 

The correct translation then is “ After him was a king of the name of Vaddiga the pros¬ 
perous, who was a Hari on earth, and after him, or of him (i. c. Vaddiga) came tho 
prosperous, great Bhillama in whom Virtue became incarnate.” In this way we have 
here another king Bhillama, as mentioned in the Prakasti in the Vratakhauda in the 


passage cited above. 

3 This lady, according to my translation, becomes the wife of Bhillama, who is the 

king mentioned immediately before, and not of hiB father Vaddiga as the Pandit 
makes out. . . 

4 Here there is another difficulty arising from a mistake m the grant which 
Pandit Bhagvknl&l has in my opinion not succeeded in solving; and he bases upon 
that mistake conjectures which are rather too far-reaching (p. 126a, Ind, Ant., Vol. 
XII.). The stanza is; — 

vtrqt qpi ^ 

qfoT j rf#fi#^3 a lT Wf IF¥fT I 

VT *TFfT 



The Pandit’s translation is:—“.Whose wife was the daughter of king Jhafijha 
Lasthiyavvi by name, possessed of the (three) good qualities of virtue, liberality, and 
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the grant as having struck a blow against the power of Munja 
and rendered the sovereign authority of Rayarahgabhima firm seems 
also to be he himself. Rayarangabhima was probably 'l'ailapa, and 
thus it follows that the Yadava prince Bhillarna II. assisted Tailapa 
in his war with Munja which we have already noticed. Vaddiga 
was a follower of Krishna III. of the R&shtrukuta family, whose 
latest known date is 8S1 &aka, and Bhillarna II. of Tailapa. The 
date 922 &aka of Bhillama’s grant is consistent with these facts. The 
Y&davas appear thus to have transferred their allegiance from the 
old to the new dynasty of paramount sovereigns as soon as it rose 
to power. The next king was Vesugi 1 called in Pandit Bhagvanl&l’s 
grant Tesuka, which is a mistake or misreading for Vesuka or Vesuga. 
Ho married Nayaladevi, the daughter of Gogi, who is styled a 
feudatory of the Chalukya family, 2 and was perhaps the same as tho^ 
successor of the Thaua prince Jhanjha. The Rashtrakutas must 
have been overthrown by the Chalukyas about the end of Jhanjha's 
reign, and thus his successor became a feudatory of the Chalukyas. 


hospitality, who was of the RSshtrakfita raeo, a# being adopted (by them) at the time 
of the rule of the young prince (during kin minority) and who therefore by reason of 
boaring tho burden of the kingdoms, with its seven ahgas, was an object of reverence 
to tho three kingdoms. “ 

I agree with the Pandit in reading *jf before and taking as 

tl vtmf. and,' generally, in his translation of the first two and the fourth lines. But the 
translation of the third line, that is, the portion italicised in the above, is very objec¬ 
tionable. The Pandit reads Tfirf from rjRf and says that the in ought to be 

long for the metre, but would make no sense, Now, in seeking the true solution of the 
difficulty here, we must bear iu mind that in tho fourth line the lady is spoken of as 
“ an object of reverence to the three kingdoms.” Which are the three kingdoms ? 
First evidently, that of Jhanjha, her father, who is spoken of in the first line ; and 
secondly, that of the llaslgiakdtas from whose race stic is spoken of as having sprung 
in the second line. Now, we must expect some allusion to the third kingdom in the 
third line. The third kingdom was clearly that of the YSdavns into whoBO family 
she had been married. I, therefore, read for and thus tho diffi¬ 

culty about the metre is removed, the becoming prosodially long in consequence 
of the following gT- In the same manner I think i 3 a mistake for 

The word the writer must have taken from his vernacular and considered it 
a Sanskrit word ; or probably not knowing Sanskrit well, ho must have formed it 
from the root on the analogy of gpf from tpjb from tjJJf from &c. 
OrSgeRRT may be considered as a mistake for jf'If, thesonse being the same, viz. 
"birth of a child.” The compound•q> 3 *° be dissolved ae 3Tfd|f^cf' 
jrpqy | being made the second member according to Piinini II. 2, 37. 

Or, the line may be read as qj TfdT Sp'WTWl bdf; the dot Over jff 

being omitted by mistake, and flfftf written as oTTdT in consequence of the usual 
confusion between T and 5£. The translation of the line, therefore, is “ who became 
the upholder of the race of Yadu on tho occasion of the birth of a new child," i. e. 
through her child she became the upholder of the Yfidava race. In this manner 
the supposition of her being adopted by tho Rfishtrakdtas during the young prince’s 
minority becomes groundless. She must have belonged to the Rftsntrakuta race on her 
mother’s aide. 

1 Stanza 24, Appendix C. I. 

a The expression t| u i ef| T i n the grant admits of being taken in the 

manner I have done, being a mistake for trpYf%Ti' The Pandit understands 

Gogirfija as belonging to the Chalukya raco. I consider my interpretation to be more 
probable. 
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Section XIV. The Vratukhapda places Arjuna after Vesugi, 1 but the two grants 
Bhillama III., omit his name; and perhaps the former mentions Arjuna not as a 
son-in-law of Yadava prince, but Arjuna the Pandava, meaning to compare Vesugi 

Jayasimha. with, him and his enemies to Bhishma. The next king was 

Bhillama' 2 who according to the Kalas-Budruk grant was Vesugi’s 
son. He married Hamini, the daughter of Jayasimha and sister of 
Ahavamalla, the ChAlukya emperor, under whose standard he fought 
several battles.^. The Kalas-Budruk charter was issued by this 
prince in 948 Saka. The cyclic year being Krodhana, 948 5aka 
must have been the current year, corresponding to 1025 a.d. 
Pandit BhagvanlaPs grant then proceeds at once to the donor, the 
reigning prince Seupa, who is spoken of in general terms as “ having 
sprung from the race ” of the last-mentioned king, and is represented 
to have defeated several kings and freed his kingdom from enemies 
after " the death of Bhillama.” This Bhillama was his immediate 
predecessor, but he was a different person from the brother-in-law 
of Ahavamalla, since Seupa, is spoken of not as the son of the latter 
or any such near relation but simply as “ having Bprung from his 
race.” The Vratakhanda supplies tho names of the intermediate 
princes. The elder Bhillama was succeeded by Vadugi, 4 his son, 
" whose praise was sung by poets in melodious words.” After 
him Vesugi 5 became king, but how he was related to Vftdugi we are 
not told. He humbled a number of subordinate chiefs who had 
S»uv»chandra TI grown troublosome. Then came Bhillama, and after him Sen pa 6 
the ally of ’ who issued the charter translated by Pandit Bhagvaulal. What 
VikramAditya II. relationship the last three princes bore to each other is not stated. 

Seupa is represented to have saved Puramardideva, that is, Vikraroa- 
ditya II., who is styled the "luminary of the Chalukya family” 
from a coalition of his enemies, and to have placed him on the 
throne of Kalyapa. 7 This appears to he a reference to the coali¬ 
tion between the Vengi prince and Vikramaditya’s brother Somes- 
vara. The Yadava prince Seupa was thus a close ally of the Chalukya 
monarch and their dates also are consistent with the fact. Seupa- 
chandra’s grant is dated S’aka 991 Saumya Samvatsara, while 
VikramAditya II. got possession of the Chalukya throne in Saka 998 
Nala. The grant mentions the relations of previous Yadava princes 
to the Chalukyas of Kalyapa, while the important service rendered 
by Seupachandra to Vikramaditya is not recorded, and he is spoken 
of only in general terms as having vanquished " all kings.” This 
itself Bhows that in all likelihood the fact mentioned in the Vrata* 
khapda of Seupachandra’s having delivered that prince from his 
enemies and placed him on the throne took place after f3aka 991, 
and, we know it as a matter of fact that Vikramaditya became king 
in Saka 998. 


1 Stanza 24, Appendix C. I. 3 Stanza 26, Ibid. 

3 This appears to me to be the general sense of stanza 8 and not that ho fought 
with Ahavamalla as Fapdit Bliagvanldl understands. I need not discus* the matter 
in detail. 

* Stanza 26, Appendix C. I. 5 Stanza 27, Ibid. 

e Stanza 28. Id, 7 Stanza 2b, lb. 
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Souyachandra was succeeded by Parammadeva who was probably 
his son, and after him came Siiiihaiaja 1 or “ King Siiiiha,” whose 
full name was Siiighaya 2 and who appears to have been his brother. 
He is said to have brought an elephant of the name of Karpdratilaka 
from Lanjipura and thus did a piece of service to Paramardin, who 
appears to be Vikramaditya II. of the Chalukya dynasty. 3 He was 
succeeded by bis son Mallugi, who took a town of the name of 
Parnakheta from his enemies, and while residing there carried away 
by force the troop of elephants belonging to the king of Utkala or 
Orissa. 4 * Then followed his son Amaragarigeya 6 whose name is 
mentioned in a copper-plate grant issued in the reign of a subsequent 
king. 6 After him came Goviudaraja who was probably his son. 
Govindaraja was succeeded by Amaramallagi, a son of Mallugi, and 
he by Kaliya Ballala. This prince -was in all likelihood the son 
of Amaramallagi, though it is not expressly stated. Ballaja’s sons 
were set aside and the sovereignty of the Yadava family fell into 
the hands of his uncle Bhillama, 7 who was possessed of superior 
abilities. Bhillama being represented as the uncle of Ball&la must 
have been another son of Mallugi, and he is so spoken of in the 
grant inferred to above. 8 9 He got possession of the throne after 
two of his brothers and their sons, whereforo he must have been 
a very old man at the time. Hence it is that he reigned only for 
a short time, having come to the throne in 3akn 1109 and died 
in 1113. It was this Bhillama who acquired for his family the 
empire that was ruled over by the Obalukyas. 

Paijdit Bhagvanlal has published a stone-inscription” existing in a 
ruined temple at Afijaneri near Nasik, in which a chief of the Yadava 
family, named Seunadeva, is represented to have made some grant in 
the S'aka year 1003 10 to a Jaina templo. From the account given 
above, it will be seen that there were two princes only of the name 
of Senna in the Yadava family, and that the later of the two was 
an ally of Vikramaditya II., and consequently reigned about the end 
of the tenth aud tho beginning of the eleventh century of the S'aka 


1 Stanzas 30 and 31, Appendix C. I. 2 Ind. Ant., Vol. XIV., p. 315, 

* Stanza 33, Appendix C. I. v Stanzas 33 ami 34, Ibid. 

* Stanza 35, Ibid. « Jour. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. XV., p. 386. 

7 Stanzas 35-37, Appendix C. I. 

* In an inscription at Gadag published by Dr. Kiel horn (Epigraphia ludica, 

Vo!. III., p. 219) Bhillama is represented as tho son of Kurpa, who is said to bo 
a brother of ArnaragAngeya. In the many inscriptions of the Yadava dynasty 
and in the Prafastis given in several books the name Karija does not occur even 
once. The Gadag inscription makes Mallugi the son of Sevapadeva, while in the 
Vratakhapda and tho Paithan plates he is represented as the son of Singhana, who 
according to the former authority was one of the successors of Seupachandra and 
was probably his younger sou. The inscription is here opposed to two authorities 

which agree with each other. Hence this must be a mistake ; and that makes it 
probable that the other is also a mistake. These suppositions are strengthened by 
tho fact that the composer of the Gadag inscription does not mention a single particular 

faot with reference to any one of the princes, thus showing that he had no accurate 
knowledge of them. Such a merely conventional description is characteristic of a 
forged charter. I am, for these reasons, incliiufd to think that the Gadag grant 
published by Dr. Kielhorn is a forgery. 

9 Ind. Ant.., Vol. XII., p. 126. 

10 The correct year has been shown to be 1064 £aka by Prof. Kielhorn, Ind. Ant., 
Vol. XX., p. 422. 
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Approximate date 
of the foundation 
of the y&dava 
family. 


era. The Seunadeva of the Afijaneri inscription therefore cannot 
be this individual, and no other prince of that name is mentioned 
in the Vratakhanda. Besides Seunadeva calls himself pointedly a 
Mahdxdmanta or chief only; while about 1063 S'aka, when the 
Ch&lukya power had begun to decline, it does not appear likely that 
the Yadavas of Sen mules'a should give themselves such an inferior 
title. It therefore appears to me that the Seunadeva of Afijaneri 
belonged to a minor branch of the Y&dava family dependent on the 
main branch, and that the branch ruled over a small district of which 
Afijaneri was the chief city. 

The number of princes who reigned from Dridhaprahara to 
Bhillama V. inclusive is 22, There are in the list a good many who 
belonged to the same generation as their predecessors and con¬ 
sequently these twenty-two do not represent so many different 
generations. Allowing, therefore, the usual average, in such cases 
of 18 years to each reign, the period that must have elapsed between 
the accession of Dridhaprahara and the death of Bhillama V. is 396 
years. The dynasty, therefore, was founded about 717 Saka or 795 
A.n., that is, about the time of Govind III. of the R&shtrakutn, race. 
Possibly considering that Vaddigal. was contemporary of Krishpa III., 
one might say that the dynasty was founded in tho latter part of the 
reign of Amoghavarsha I. 

Genealogy of the early Yddavas or the Yddavas of Seunades'a. 

Dndhaprah&ra. 

Seugachandra I. 

Dh&diy appa I. 

Bhillama I, 

Rtjagi or S’rir/ija. 

VAdugi or Vaddiga I, 

Dh&diyappa 11. Bhillama II. Saka 922. 

Vesugi I. 

Bhillama III. S'aka 948. 


t 

V&dugi II. 

Vesugi II.* 

Bhillama IV, * 

I 

Seunachandra II.* S'aka 991 or a.d. 1069. 


Parammadova. Singliapa. 

Mallugi. 

_I 


Amaragiingeya. Amaramallagi. Bhillama V. or 1. 

I I died S aka 1113 or 

Goviiidarajp, BallSJa. a.d. 1191. 


•The relations of those whoso names are marked with an asterisk to their prede¬ 
cessors are not clearly stated, 
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SECTION XV. 

The Yadavas of Devagiki. 

Later History. 

Wk have seen that the Hoysaja Yadavas of Halebid in Maisur 
were becoming powerful in the time of Tribhuvanamallu or Vikramft- 
ditya II. and aspiring to the supreme sovereignty of the Dekkan, and 
Vishuuvardhana, the reigning prince of the family at that period, 
actually invaded the Chalukya territory and encamped on the banks 
of the Krishqtl-Vena. Hut those times were not favourable for the 
realization of their ambitious projects. The Chalukya prince was 
a man of great ability, the power of the family was firmly established 
over the country, its resources were large, and the dependent 
chiefs and noblemen were obedient, But the state of things had 
now changed. Weaker princes had succeeded, the Chalukya power 
had been broken by their dependents the Kalaehuris, and these in 
their turn had succumbed to the internal troubles and dissensions 
consequent on the rise of the birigaynta sect. At this time the 
occupant of the Hoysala throne was Vira Ballaja, the grandson of 
Vishuuvardhana. He fought with Brahma or Jlomma, the general 
of the last Chalukya prince Somesvara IV., and putting down his 
elephants by means of his horses defeated him and acquired the 
provinces which the general had won back from Vijjftqa. 1 

The Yadavas of the north were not slow to take advantage of the 
unsettled condition of the country toextend their power and territory, 
Mallugi seems to havo been engaged in a war with Vijjaqa. A 
person of the name of Dada was commander of his troops of 
elephants and is represented to have gained some advantages over 
the army of the Kalachuri prince. Hehad four sons of the names of 
Mahidhara, Jahla, Samba, and Gang&dhara. Of those Mahidhara 
succeeded his father and is spoken of as having defeated the forces 
of Vijjaqa. 2 But the acquisition of the empire of the Cbalukyas was 


1 Ind. Ant., Vol. II., p. 300. 

s Introduction to Jalil&g’s Sdktimuktavali, now brought to notice for the first time : 

H qqft II ^ l| 

| 

■fJTT n ift: II $ || 

ftw r I I 

^raT qfP-RT JRFNWir II * || 

ft- qgfq ; I 

q (ft) vtd || <; || 

ftqwj qqq^°T q : fcPTig | 
qrtfqqq-^rqt qqq^T qfw- 11 II 

The full introduction will be published elsewhere, 
b 972—31 
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completed by Mallugi’s son Bhillama, He captured a town of the 
name of Srivardhana from a king who is called Antala, vanquished 
in battle the king of Pratyandaka, put to death the ruler of 
Marigalaveshtako, (Mangalvedheiii), of the name of Villana, and 
having obtained the sovereignty of Kalyana, put to death the 
lord of Hosala who was probbaly the Hoysala Y&dava Narasimha, 
the father of Vira .Ballala. 1 The commander of his elephants was 
Jahla, the brother of Maliidliara, and he is represented to have 
rendered Bhillama’s power firm. He led a maddened elephant 
skilfully into the army of the Gftrjara king, struck terror into the 
heart of Mai la, frightened the forces of Mallugi, and put an end to 
the victorious career of Munja and Anna. 3 When in this manner 
Bhillama made himself master of the whole country to the north 
of the Krishna, he founded the city of Devagiri* and having got 
himself crowned, made that city his capital. This took placfi about 
the S'aka year 1109. 

Bhillama then endeavoured to extend his territory farther south, 
wards, but he was opposed by Vira Ballala, who, as we have seen, 
had been pushing his conquests northwards. It was a contest for the 
possession of an empire and was consequently arduous and determin¬ 
ed. Several battles took place between the two rivals, and eventual¬ 
ly a decisive engagement was fought at Lokkiguydi, nowLakkuijdi, 
in the Dharvad District, in which Jaitrasimha, who is compared to 
“ tho right arm of Bhillama ” and must have been his son, was defeat¬ 
ed and Vira BaMla became sovereign of Kuntala. The inscription 
in which this is recorded bears the date Sfaka 1114 or A.D. 119 2;* 
and Vira Ballala who made the grant recorded in it was at that 
time encamped with his victorious army at Lokkigundi, from which 
it would appear that the battle had taken place but a short time 
before. The northern Yadavas had to put off the conquest of 
Kuntala or the Southern Markka Country for a generation. 

Bhillama was succeeded in 1113 Saka by his son Jaitrapala or 
Jaitugi. He took an active part in his father’s battles. “ He assumed 


'Appendix C. I., stanza 38. Mangalvedhem is near Pandharpur. It was probably 
tbe capital of a minor chief. 
s Intr. Jahl. Sukt. 


fjfarc ftsR vr^rerf II U II 

II ^ II 

9 g Rm wf $#r- 

sW°I : l 


?! II ^ II 


The Mallugi mentioned here must have been one of the enemies of Bhillanw. 
probably belonged to a minor branch of the Yftdava family. 

3 Appendix C, I., st. 39. 1 Ind, Ant., Vol. II., p. 300. 


Be 
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the sacrificial vow on the holy ground of the battle-field and throwing 
a great many kings into the fire of his prowess by means of the ladles 
of his weapons, performed a human sacrifico by immolating a victim 
in the shape of the fierce Rudra, the lord of the Tailangas, and 
vanquished the three worlds.’* 1 This same fact is alluded to in the 
Paitnan grant, in which Jaitugi is represented to have killed the king 
of the Trikalingas in battle, He is there spoken of also as having 
released Ganapati from prison and to have placed him on the throne. 8 
The Rudra therefore whom ho is thus represented to have killed on 
the field of battle must have been the Rudradeva of the Kakatiya 
dynasty whose inscription we have at Anamkond near Worangal, 
and tho Ganapati, his nephew 3 who was probably placed in con¬ 
finement by Rudradeva. In other places also his war with the 
king of the Andhras or Tailangas and his having raised Ganapati 
to the throne are alluded 4 to, and he is represented to have 
deprived the Andhra ladies of the happiness arising from having their 
husbands living. 5 Lakshmidhara, the son of the celebrated mathe¬ 
matician and astronomer Bhaskai&charya, was in the service of 
Jaitraphla and was placed by him at the head of all learned 
Pandits. He knew the Vedas and was versed in the Tarkas&stra 
and MimamdL 8 

Jaitrapala’s son and successor was Singhapa, under whom the 
power and territory of the family greatly increased. Ho ascended 
the throne in 1132 S'aka. 7 He defeated a king of tho name of Jajjalla 
and brought away his elephants. He deprived a monarch named 
Kakkftla of his sovereignty, destroyed Arjuna who was probably 
the sovereign of Malva, and made Bhoja a prisonor. Janardana, 
the son of Gangadhara, who was Jahla’s brother, is said to have taught 
Singhaua the art of managing elephants which enabled him to van¬ 
quish Arjuna. 8 He had succeeded to tho office of commander of ele¬ 
phants held by Jahla and after him by Gangadhara. “ King Laksh- 


1 Appendix C. I., at. 41. Just ns the fruit of a horse sacrifice is the conquest of tho 
whole world, the fruit of a man-sacrifice is supposed here to be the conquest of the 
three worlds. Jaitrapala performed metaphorically such a sacrifice ; and that is 
considered to be the reason, as it wore, of Ida having obtained victories everywhere, 
i. e. in the uauul hyperbolic language, of his having succeeded in vanquishing the three 
worlds. 

3 Ind. Ant., Vol. XIV., p. 316. 5 Ind. Ant., Vol. XXI., p. 197. 

4 Jour. B. B. B. A. S,, Vol. XV., p. 386, and Kpigrnphia ludicn, Vol. III., p. 113, 

* Jour. K. A. K., Vol. I., N. S., p. 414. 6 lb. p. 415. 

3 Jour. R. A. S., Vol. IV,, p. 5, 

® Intr. Jahl. bukt. :— 

'tsiwr 1 1 

11 U ll 

1M ddyjdbTrifl'd I 
5RR %% f*TOT 11 W 

vRcR II - <0 II 
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midhara, the lion of Bhambhagiri, was reduced, the ruler of Dhartl 
was besieged by means of troops of horses, and the whole of the 
country in the possession of Ballala was taken. All this was but a 
child’s play to King Sihghana.” 1 Jajjalla must have been a prince 
belonging to the eastern branch of the Chodi dynasty that ruled 
over the province of Chhattisgarh, for that name occurs in the 
genealogy of that dynasty. 2 The name Kakkfila I would identify 
with Kokkala which was borne by some princes of the western 
branch of the family, the capital of which was Tripura or Tevur. The 
kings of Mathura and Kasti were killed by him in battle, and HammJra 
was vanquished by but a boy-general of Singhaija 3 In an inscription 
also at 'J'ilivalli in the Dharvad District, he is represented to have 
defeated Jajalladeva, conquered Ballala the Hoysa]a king, subdued 
Bkoja of Panbala, and humbled the sovereign of Malava. 4 * He is 
also spoken of as “ the goad of the elephant in the shape of the 
Gftrjara king.” 3 Wo have an inscription of his at Gaddaka dated 
1135 S'aka, which shows that Vira Ballala must have been deprived 
of the southern part, of the country before that time. 6 Sihghana is 
represented as reigning at bis capital Do vagi ri, 7 

The Bhoja of Panbala spoken of above was a prince of the Snlah&ra 
dynasty, and after his defeat the Kolhapur kingdom appears to 
have been annexed by the Yalavas to their dominions. They put 
an end to this branch of the family as later on they did to another 
which ruled over Northern Konkan. From this time forward the 
Kolhapur inscriptions contain the names of the Yalava princes 
with those of the governors appointed by them to rule over the 
district. An iuscription of Sihghana at Khediapur in that district 
records the grant of a village to the temple of Koppesvara in the 
year 11 30 Saka. 

Sihghana seems to hava invaded Gujarat several times. In an 
inscription at Ariiberh a Brahman chief of tho name of Kholesvara 
of the Mudgala Gotra is spoken of as a very brave general in the 
service of the YAdava sovereign. He humbled the pride of the 
Ghrjara prince, crushed the Malava, destroyed the race of tho king 
of the A bhiras, and being like "wild fire to the enemies” of his 
master, left nothing for Sihghana to be anxious about. His son 
Rama succeeded him, and a lavge expedition under his command 
was again sent to Gujarat. Rama advanced up to the Narmada, where 
a battle was fought, in which he slew numbers of Gurjara soldiers, 
but ho himself lost his life. 8 From this it would appear that 
Gujarat was invaded by Sihghana on two occasions at least, if not 
more; and this is borne out by what we find stated in the authorities 


1 Appendix C, I., et. 43 and 44. Ind, Ant., Vol. XIV., p, 316. 

2 Genera! Cunningham’s Arch. Reports, Vol. XVII., pp. 75, 7G and 79. 

3 Jour. R. A. S., Vol. I., N. S., p. 414. 

4 Jour. B. B. li. A. S., Vol. IX., p. 326. 

6 Major Graham’s Report on Kolhapur, Ins. No. 13. 

0 Ind. Ant., Vol. II., p. 237. 

7 Major Graham’s Report, Tne, No, 10. 

* Arch. Suit, of W. I., Vol, III., p. 65.. 
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for the history of Gujar&t. Somadeva, the author of the Kirtti- 
kaumudi, which gives an account of the minister Vastupala and his 
masters the princes of the V&ghelfL branch of the Ohaulukya family, 
describes an invasion of Gujarat by Singhapa in the time of Lavnna- 
prasada and his son Viradhavala. “ The capital of Gujarat trembled 
with fear when the advance of Singhapa’s army was reported. 
Being afraid of this foreign invasion no one among the subjects of the 
Gurjara king began the construction of a new house or stored grain, 
and the iniuds of all were restless. Neglecting to secure the grain 
in their fields they showed a particular solicitude to procure carts, and 
as the army of the enemy approached nearer and nearer, the people 
with their fears greatly excited removed farther and farther. When 
Lavanapraaflda heard of the rapid advance of the innumerable host 
of the Vadava prince, he knit his brow in anger; and though he had 
hut a small army, proceeded with it to meet that of the enemy, which 
was vastly superior. When the forces of Singhapa arrived on the 
banks of the Tapi he rapidly advanced to the M alu. Seeing, on the 
one hand, the vast army of the enemy and, on the other, the indomit¬ 
able prowess of the Ohaulukya force, the people were full of doubt 
and could not foresee the result. The enemy burnt villages on 
their way, and the volume of smoke that rose up in the air showed 
the position of their camp to the terrified people and enabled them 
to direct their movements accordingly, The Yadavas overran the 
country about Bharoch while the plentiful crops were still standing 
in the fields; but the king of Gujar&b did not consider them 
unconquerable.” 1 In tlietnean while, however, four kings of Marvad 
rose against Lavanaprasada and his son Viradhavala, and the chiefs 
of Godlua and Lata, who had united their forces with theirs, 
abandoned them and joined the Marvad princes. In these circum¬ 
stances Lavanaprasada suddenly stopped his march and turned 
backwards. 2 The YMava army, however, did not, according to 
Somesvara, advance fai’ther; but he gives no reason whatever, 
observing only that “deer do not follow a lion’s path even when he 
has left it.” 3 But if the invasion spread such terror over the 
country as Somesvara himself represents, and the army of Singh ana 
was so large, it is impossible to conceive how it could have ceased 
to advance whon the Gfirjara prince retreated, unless he had agreed 
to pay a tribute or satisfied the Y&dava commander in some other 
way. In a manuscript discovered some years ago of a work containing 
forms of lettors, deeds, patents, &c., there is a specimen of a treaty 
with the names of Simhaga and Lavanaprasada as parties to it, 
from which it appears that a treaty of that nature must actually 
have been concluded betweon them. 4 The result of the expedition. 


1 Kirttikaumudi IV., stanzas 43 - 53. 

1 lb„ st, 60 - 00. 3 lb., st, G3. 

4 This work is entitled I,ekhapafich^ik£, and the manuscript was purchased by 
me for Government in 1883, The first leaf is wanting nnd the colophon does not 
contain tho name of the author. The manuscript, however, is more than four hundred 
years old, being transcribed in 1530 of the Vikrama Sanivat, For the variable tonne 
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therefore, was that Lavanaprasada had to submit and conclude a 
treaty of alliance with Singhana. 

This invasion of Gnjaiat, must have boen one of the earlier ones 
alluded to in the Aihbern inscription, and KholesVara himself must 
have been the commander of the Yadava army on the occasion. 
For Lavayaprasada is said to have declared himself independent of 
his original master Bhima II. of Anahilapattaua about the year 1276 
Vikrama, 1 corresponding to 1141 S'aka, which was about the ninth 
or tenth year of Sihghana’s reign, aud the work in which the treaty 
mentioned above occurs was composed in 1288 Vikrama, i. e. 1153 
S'aka. But the expedition under the command of R&rna, the son of 
Kholesvura, must have been sent a short time bofore saka 1160, 
the date of the Ariiberii inscription. For Rama’s sou is represented 
to have been a minor under the guardianship of that chief’s sister 
Lakshmi, who governed the principality in the name of the boy. 
Rama, therefore, had not died so many years before S'aka 1160 as 
to allow of his boy having attained his majority by that time. On 
the occasion of this expedition Visaladeva, the son of Viradhavala, 
was the sovereign of Gujar&t. For in an inscription of his he boastB 


ill the forum given by the author, lie often uses the usual expression amuka, meaning 
“some ope” or “such a one.” This general expression, however, is not used to 
indicate the date, and wu have in all the forms ono date, via. 15 Sudi of Vaigakha, 
in the year of Vikrama 1288, except in ono case where it is the 3rd Sudi. This 
probably wan the date when the author wrote. Similarly, when giving the form 
of a grant inscribed on copper-plates, the author in order probably to make the 
form clear, uses real and specific names. lie gives the genealogy of the Chaulukya 
kings of Anahilapattaua from Ufllarajii to Bhima 11. and then introduces Lavanapra- 
sflda, whom ho calls Lfivaryapias-lda and styles a Mahimandalesvara, as the 
prince making the grant. Similarly, in giving the form of a treaty of alliance called 
yumalapattra , the persons who are introduced as parties to it are Sphhapa and 
Lavaynaprasada ana the form runs thus :— 

0- f - '3TRfF a K“") 1 sfRufa gift ^rwffaT I 

“ On this day the 15tli Sudi of VaisAkha, in the ycarSariivat 1288, in the 
Camp of Victory, [a treaty] between the paramount king of kings, the 
prosperous Sinihana and the Mahamaudalesvara Rapaka, the prosperous 
Lftvauyaprasftda. Sithhapa whose patrimony is paramount sovereignty, and 
tlie Mahamandales'vara lianil the prosperous Lavanyaprasada should 
according to former usage confine .themselves, each to hits own country; 
neither should invade the country of the other.” 

The treaty then provides that when either of them is taken up by an onemy, the 
armies of botli should march to his release ; that if a prince from either country ran 
away into the other with some valuable things, he should not be allowed quarter, &.C. 
Now, it is extremely unlikely that the author of the work should introduce these per¬ 
sons in his form unless lie had seen or heard of Bueh a treaty between them. Siiiihapa 
is but another form of Singhapa, and he is spoken of as a paramount sovereign. The 
treaty, it will be seen, was concluded.in the “victorious camp,” which is a clear 
reference to the invasion described by Somesvara. 

In ^pjfpq- we have, I think, the vernacular root “ to remain,” “ to live.” For 

further details see my Report on the search for manuscripts during 1882-83, pp. 39 
and 225, 

1 Ind. Ant., Vol. VI, p. 190. 
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of his having been “ the submarine fire that dried up the ocean of 
Singhapa’s army,” 1 and he must have succeeded his father about' 
the year 1292 Vikrama corresponding to S'aka 1157, 2 3 * * though he 
obtained possession of the throne at Anahilapattana in Vikrama 
1302, corresponding to Saka 1167 and 1246 A. in The foundation 
of his boast was probably the fact of Rama’s having been killed in 
the battle. What the ultimate result was, however, the inscription 
does not inform us. 

Sihghana appointed one Bichaua or Bicba, the son of Chikka 
and younger brother of Malla, to be governor of the southern 
provinces and his viceroy there. He fought with his master’s 
enemies in the south as Kholesvara did in the north and kept them 
in check. Bichana is represented to have humbled the Rattas who 
were petty feudatories iu the Southern Mar&thA Country, the 
Kadambas of Konkau, i. c. of Goa, the Guttas sprung from tho 
ancient Guptas, who held a principality in tho south, the Pandyas, 
the Hoysalas, and the chiefs of other southern provinces, and to have 
erected a triumphal column on the banks of the K&veri. s The 
date of the grant in which all this is recorded is Saka 1160 or A.I). 
1238. 

It thus appears that the Y&dava empire became in tho time of 
Sihghana as extensive as that ruled over by the ablest monarchs 
of the preceding dynasties. The full titles of a paramount sovereign 
are given to Sihghana in his inscriptions, such as “ tho support of 
the whole world,” “tho lover of the earth [Ppithvivallabha ),” and 
“ king of kings.” Since Krishna, the eighth incarnation of Vishnu, 
is represented in the Pm&uasto have belonged to the Yadava family, 
the princes of Devagiri called themselves Vi&hnuoaihsodbkava ;* and 
as Krishna and his immediate descendants reigned at Dvaraka, 
they assumed the title of Dcdravatipuravarddhisuara, “tho supreme 
lord of Dvaravati, the best of cities.” 6 In the reign of Singhapa 
as well as of his two predecessors the office of chief secretary or 
arikaranddhipa,, which in a subsequent reign was conferred on 
Hetn&dri, was held by a man of the name of Soclhala. He was tho 
bod of Bldtskara, a native of Kastnir who had settled in the Dekkan. 
Sodhala’s son 8'irharadhara wrote in this reign a treatise on music 
entitled Sariigitaratnakara which is extant. 9 There is a commentary 


1 Ind. Ant., Vol. VI., pp. 191 and 212. 

* Vtradhavala, it U said, died not long before VastupJla. The death of the 
latter took place in Vikrama 1297. VastupAla was minister to Vtsaladeva also for 
sometime. We might, therefore, refer the accession of the latter to Vikrama 1292, 
Ind. Ant., Vol. VI., p. 190. 

3 Jour. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. XV„ pp. 386-7, and Vol. XII., p. 43. 

♦ i. e. “of the race of Vishnu.” 

6 Graham’s Report, Ins, No. 10, and Jour. B. B. B. A. S,, Vol. XII., p. 7< 
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It Then follows one verse in praise of Sihghana and two in praise of 
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on this work attributed to a king of tbe name of Singa who 
is represented as a paramount sovereign of the Andhra circle. 
This Singa appears in all likelihood to be Sihghana j and tbe 
commentary was either written by him or dedicated to him by 
a dependant, as is often the case. 1 Ch&hgadeva, the grandson of 
lihaskaracharya and son of Lakshnddhara, was chief astrologer to 
Sihghana; and also Anantadeva, the grandson of Bha-skar&ch&rya’s 
brother ^ripati and son of Ganapati. Ch&hgadeva founded a Matha 
or college for the study of his grandfather's Siddhantakiromani 
and other works at Patna in the Clialisgariw division of the Khan- 
des" district, and Anantadeva built a temple at a village in the same 
division and dedicated it to Bhavani on the 1st of Chaitra in the 
S'aka year 1144 expired." 

Singhana’s son was Jaitugi or Jaitrapala, who “ was the abode of 
all arts, and was thus the very moon in opposition, full of all the 
digits, that had come down to the earth, to protect it. He was death 
to hostile kings and firm in unequal fights." 8 But if he protected 
the earth at all he must havo done so during the lifetime of 
his father as Yuvardja, for the latest date of Sihghana is Saka 
1169, and in a copper-plate inscription of his grandson and 
Jaitugi’s son Krishna, S'aka 1175, Pramddi-Saihvatsara, is stated 
to be the sevonth of his reign, so that Krishna began to reign in 
S'aka 1169 corresponding to 1247 a.d.* And in the longer of the two 
historical introductions to the Vratakhanda, Jaitugi is not mentioned 
at all. After Sihghana, we are told that his grandsons Krishna and 
Mahadeva came to the throne, of whom the elder Krishna reigned 
first. 6 Krishna’s Prakrit name was Kanhara, Kanhara, or Kandhara. 
He is represented to have been the terror of the kings of Malava, 
Gujarat, and Ronkan, to have “ established the king of Telunga,” 
and to have been the sovereign of the country of the Chola kiug. 8 
In the Yratakhanda also he is said to have destroyed the army of 
Visala, who we know was sovereign of Gujarat at this time and 
who had been at war with Sihghana, and, in general terms, to have 
conquered a great many enemies in bloody battles in which 
numbers of horses and elephants were engaged, reduced some to 
captivity and compelled others to seek refuge in forests, and, having 
thus finished the work of vanquishing the series of earthly kings, 
to have marched to the heavenly world to conquer Iudra.” 7 Laksh- 


Sodhala in which he is represented to have pleased Singhaija by hia merits and to 
have conferred benefits on all through the wealth and influence thus acquired ; and 
then we have wm? I sqfrft tf#?r * 3 *- 

oqit;: || Introduction to Samgttaratnhkara, No. 979, Collection of 1887- -91, T)ekk. Coll. 

fflPT'- fob 122a. 

1 My Report on S1S8. for 1882-83, pp. 37, 38 and 222. 

2 Jour. R. A. S„ Vol.I., N.8., p. 415, and Epigraphia Xudica, Vol. III., p. 113. 

* Appendix C. II., at. 7. 4 J™r. B. B. R. A. 8., Yol. XII., p. 42. 

5 Appendix C. I., st. 45. 6 Jour. B. B. R. A. S., Yol. XII., p, 38. 

7 That is, “loft this world,” ‘‘died”, Appendix C. II., st, 11. 
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mideva, son of Jan&rdana, is represented by his wise counsels to have 
helped Krishya to consolidate his power and to have by his sword 
subdued his enemios. 1 Krishna performed a great many sacrifices 
and thus “brought fresh strength to the Vedic ceremonial religion 
which in the course of time had lost its hold over the people.” In 
a copper-plate grant dated Saha 1171, found in the Belgaum T&luka, 
Malla or Mallisetti is spoken of as the elder brother of Bicha or 
Blchana,, the viceroy of Singkana in the south, and was himself 
governor of the provinco of KuhundL He lived atMudugala, pro¬ 
bably the modern Mudgala, and gave, by the consent of Krishna, 
his sovereign, lands in the village of B&gev&di to thirty-two Brah¬ 
mans of different Gotras. 2 Among the family names of these it is 
interesting to observe some borne by modern Maharashtra Brahmans, 
such as Patavanlliana and Ghaisdsa, prevalent among Chitp3,vanas, 
and GJialisdsa, Ghalisa, and Pdthaka, among Desasthas. The 
name Trivddi also occurs; but there is no trace of it among Mar&tM 
Br&hmans, while it is borne by Brahmans in Gujar&t and Upper 
Hindustan. In another grant, Chaunda the son of Bichana, who 
succeeded to the office and title of his father, is represented to have 
personally solicited king Krishna at Devagiri to permit him to 
grant the villago mentioned therein. 3 Jahlana, son of Lakshmideva 
who had succoedod his father, assisted Krishna diligently by his 
counsels in conjunction with his younger brother. Ho was comman¬ 
der of tho troops of elephants and as such fought with Krishna’s 
enemies. He compiled an anthology of select versos from Sans¬ 
krit poets, called Suktimuktavali, which is extant. 4 The Vedanta- 
kalpataru, which is a commentary on Vachaspatimisra’s Bhamati 


1 Intr. Jakl, Sukt.:— 

fciT qtsarmn; II ^ II 
II ^ II 

a Jour. B. B. K. A. S., Vol. XII., p. 27. Ind. Ant., Vol, VII., 304. Kukundi 
corresponds to a part of the modorn Belgaum district. 
s Jour. B. B. B. A. S., Vol, XII., p. 43. 

* Intr, Jahl, Bukt. 
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which itself is a commentary on ^timkaracLarya’s Ved&ntasfitra- 
bhUshya, was written by Amalananda in the reign of Krishna. 1 

Krishna was succeeded by his brother Mahadeva in 1182 S'akaor 
1260 a.d. “ He was a tempestuous wind that blew away the heap 
of cotton in the shape of the king of the Tailanga country, the 
prowess of his arm was like a thunderbolt that shattered the 
mountain in the shape of the pride of the swaggering Gfirjara, he 
destroyed the king of Konkan with ease, and reduced the arrogant 
sovereigns of Karp&ta and Lata to mockery.'* 2 The Gurjara here 
mentioned must be Visaladeva noticed above, as Mahadeva is repre¬ 
sented in the Paitkan grant to have vanquished him ; 3 and the 
king of Karn&ta was probably a Hoysala Y&dava of Halebid. “ King 
MahMeva never killed a woman, a child, or one who submitted to 
him ; knowing this and being greatly afraid of him, the Andhras 
placed a woman on the throne; and the king of Mhlava also for tho 
same reason installed a child in his position, and forthwith renouncing 
all his possessions practised false penance for a long time. He took 
away in battle the elephants and the five musical instruments of the 
ruler of Tailanga pa, but left the ruler Rudrama as he refrained from 
killing a woman.” 4 In a work on Poetics called Prat&parudriya by 
Vidyanatha there occurs a specimen of a dramatic play in which 
Ganapati of the Kakatiya dynasty, the same prince who is represented 
in tho Paithan grant to have been released from confinement by 
Jaitugi, is mentioned as having left his throno to his daughter, whom, 
however, he called his son and named Rudra, and who is spoken of 
as “a king” and not queen. Sho adopted Prat&parudra, the son 
of hor daughter, as her heir. This, therefore, was the woman spoken 
of above as Rudram& and as having been placed on the throno 
by the Andhras. 5 “Soma, the lord of Konkan, though skilled in 
swimming in the sea, was together with his forces drowned in the 
rivers formed by the humour trickling from the temples of MahiL 
deva's maddened elephants.” “ Mahadeva deprived Somesvara of 
his kingdom and his life." 6 We have seen that Krishna fought 
with the king of Konkan, but it appears he did not subjugate 
the country thoroughly. His successor Mahadeva, however, again 
invaded it with an army consisting of a large number of elephants. 


II ^ II 

1 Transactions Ninth Congress of Orientalists, Vol. I., p. 423. 

8 Appendix 0. I., st. 48, and II., st. 13. 3 Ind. Ant, Vol. XIV., p., 31G. 

4 Appendix C. I., st. 62, and II., st, 14 and 16. 

^ p l Poona lithographed edition of Saka 1771, fol. 29. See also Dr. 

llnltzseh’s paper, Ind. Ant., Vol. XXI,, pp. 198, 199. 

Appendix C. I., st, 49, 00, and II., st. 17. 
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Soma or Somesvara was completely defeated on land and his power 
broken, whereupon he appears to have betaken himself to his ships. 
There somehow he met with his death, 1 probably by being drowned, 
for it is said that “ even the sea did not protect him " and that “ he 
betook himself to the submarine fire,” thinking the firo of Mah&~ 
deva's prowess to be more unbearable.® Konkau was thereupon 
aunoxed to tho territories of the Y&davas. Hence it is that the 
country was governed by a viceroy appointed by the Devagiri king 
during the time of MahAdeva’s successor, as we find from the ThanA 
plates published by Mr. Wnthen. 3 The Somesvara whom MahAdeva 
subdued belonged to the Solahara dynasty of Thana that had been 
ruling over that part of Konkaa for a considerable period. He is the 
last prince of tho dynasty whose inscriptions are found in the dis¬ 
trict, and his dates are S'aka 1171 and 1182. 4 * Mahaleva like his 
predecessors reigned at Devagiri, which is represented as the capital 
of the dynasty to which he belonged and as situated iu the country 
called Seuna on the borders of DandakArauya. “It was the abode 
of the essence of tho beauty of the three worlds and its houses 
rivalled the peaks of the mountain tenanted by gods, and the Souna 
country deserved all the sweet and ornamental epithets that might 
be applied to it.” 6 At Pandharpur there is an inscription dated 
1192 S'aka, Pramoda Samvatsura, in which Mnhadeva is represented 
to havo boen reigning at tho time. He is there called Praudhapra- 
tdpa Chakravartin, or “ Paramount sovereign possessing great 
valour.” Tho inscription records tho performance of an Aptorydma 
sacrifice by a Brahman chief of the name of Kesava belonging to 
the Kasyapa Gotra. 

Tho immediate successor of Mahadeva was Amana 8 who appears 
to have been his son ; but tho sovereign power was soon wrested 
from his hands by tho rightful heir Ramachandra, son of Krishna, 
who ascended the throne in 1193 S'aka or 1271 A.D, Ho is called 
Kamadeva or Ramaraja also. In the Th&nA copper-plate grants ho 
is spoken of as “ a lion to the proud elephant in the shape of the 
lord of Malava,” from which it would appear that he was at war with 
that country. He is also called “ the elephant that tore up by the 
root the tree in the shape of the Tailanga king.” This must be an 
allusion to his wars with Prataparudra the successor of Rudrama, 
which are mentioned iu the work noticed above. Several other epi¬ 
thets occur in the grants ; but they are given as mere birudas or titles 
which were iuherited by Ramachandra from his predecessors, and do 
not point to any specific events in his reign. His inscriptions are 
found as far to the south as the confines ofMaisur, so that the empire 


1 Appendix C. I,, st. 49. 2 ]b. I., st. 51, and II., fit. 18. 

3 Jour. R. A. S. (old series), Vol. V., p. 177. 

* Bombay Gazetteer, Vo], XIII., Part II., p. 422. 

5 Appendix 0. II., st. 19 and 20. “Tho mountain tenanted by gods ” maybe the 

Him llaya or Meru. In this epithet there is a reference to the etymology of Devagiri 
which means “a mountain of or having gods.” 

6 Paithnn grant, Ind, Ant., Vol. XIV., p. SI7, 
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he ruled over was as large as it ever was. There is in the Dekkan 
College Library a manuscript of the Amarakos'a written in Konkan on 
T&la leaves during his reign in the year 4398 of the Kaliyuga 
corresponding to S'aka 1219 and a.d. 1297. His viceroy in 
Konkan in S'aka 1212 was a Br&hman named Krishna belonging 
to the Bharadvaja Qotra, whose grandfather Padmanabha first 
acquired royal favour and rose into importance in the reign of 
Singhana. One of the Thana grants was issued by him, and 
the other dated 1194 S'aka by Achyuta Nayaka, who was also a 
Br&hmaq aud who appears to have been a petty chief and hold 
some office which is not stated. Where he resided is also not clear. 
By the Paithan copper-plate charter, which was issued in 9aka 1193, 
liamachandra assigned three villages to fifty-seven Brahmans on 
conditions some of which are rather interesting. The Brahmans 
and their descendants were to live in those villages, not to mortgage 
the land, allow no prostitutes to settle there, prevent gambling, use 
no weapons, and spend their time in doing good deeds. 1 

Hemadri, the celebrated author, principally of works on 
Dharmas'&stra, flourished during the reigns of Mahadeva and 
R&maekandra and was minister to both. In the introduction to his 
w,orks on Dliarmas&stra he is called Mahadeva’s Srikaranddhipa or 
Srilcaranaprabhu. In the 'f liana copper-plato of 1194 S'aka also, he 
is said to have taken upon himself the ddhipatya or controllorship 
of all katana. This office seems to have been that of chief 
secretary or one who wrote and issued all orders on behalf of his 
master and kept the state record. Hemadri is also called Mantrin 
or counsellor generally. In his other works and in the Thana plate 
Ramar&ju instead of Mahadeva is represented as his master. 
Mahadeva’s genealogy and his own are given at the beginning of 
Iiia works on Dkarma. Sometimes the former begins with 
Singhana, sometimes with Bhillama, while in the Danakhanda the 
exploits of Mahadeva alono are enumerated. The description of the 
several princes is often couched in general terms and consists of 
nothing but eulogy. But the Vratakhanda, which was the first 
work composed by Hemadri, contains, as we have seen, a very 
valuable account of the dynasty from the very beginning, and by 
far the greater portion of it is undoubtedly historical. 

Hem&dri was a Brahman of the Vatsa Gotra. His father’s uamo 
was Kamadeva, grandfather’s, Vasudeva, and great-grandfather’s, 
Vamana. 2 He is described in terms of extravagant praise; and the 
historical truth that may be gleaned from it appears to bo this. 
Hemadri was very liberal to Brahmans and fed numbers of them 
every day. Ho was a man of learning himself, and learned men 
found a generous patron in him. He is represented to bo religious 
and pious, and at the same time very brave. He evidently possessed 
a great deal of influence. Whether the voluminous works attributed 
to him were really written by him may well be questioned ; but the 


1 Inti. Aut., Vol. XIV,, r>. 31!*. 


s raris'eEliakhaijiln, Ed, Bib. Ind,, pp, 4-5. 
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idea at least of reducing the religious practices and observances Section XV. 
that had descended from times immemorial to a system must 
certainly have been his, and must have been carried out under his 
supervision. 

His great work is called the Chaturvarga Chintdmani, which is Chaturvarga 

divided into four parts, viz., (1) Vratakhanda, containing an Chint&mard. 

exposition of the religious fasts and observances ; (2) Ddnakhanda, 
in which tho several gifts to which great religious importance 
is attached are explained; (3) Tirlhakhanda, which treats of 
pilgrimages to holy places; and (4) Mokshakhaiida, in which the way 
to final deliverance is set forth. There is a fifth Khayda or part which 
is called Pariseshakhanda or appendix, which contains voluminous 
treatises ori (1) the deities that should be worshipped, (2) on 
Srdddhas or offerings to the manes, (3) on the determination of the 
proper times and seasons for the performance of religious rites, 
and (4) on Prdyasclritta or atonement. All these works are trepele 
with a great deal of information and innumerable quotations. They 
are held in great estimation, and future writers on the jsamo subjects 
draw largely from them. A. commentary called Ayurvedarasd- Other works. 
yana ou a medical treatise by Vagbliata and another on Bopadeva’s 
Muktdphala, a work expounding Vaishnava doctrines, are also 
attributed to him. 

This Bopadeva was one of Hemadri’s protegees and the author of Bopadeva. 
the work mentioned above and of another entitled Harilila, which 
contains an abstract of the Bhagavata, Both of these were written 
at the request of Ilemadri as the author himself tells ua. 1 Bopadeva 
was the son of a physician named Kesava and the pupil of Dhanesa, 

His father as well as his teacher lived at a place called Sartha 
situated on the banks of tho Varada. Bopadeva, therefore, was a 
native of Eerar. Bopadeva, tho author of a treatise on grammar 
called Mv/jdhabodha, appears to be the same person as this, since 
the names of the father and the teacher there mentioned are the 
same as thoso we find in these works. A few medical treatises also, 
written by Bopadeva, have come down to us. 

Hemadri has not yet been forgotten in the Maratha country. He Hem&dpant of 
is popularly known by the name of Ilemadpaut and old temples the Mard tnas, 
throughout the country of a certain structure are attributed to him. 

He is said to have introduced the Modi or the current form of 
writing aud is believed to have brought it from Lanka or Ceylon. 

As chief secretary he had to superintend the writing of official 
papers and records, and it is possible he may have introduced some 
improvements in the mode of writing. 

The great Marathi sddhu or saint Jim-nee vara or DnyunesVara as JSSncsVara, the 

his name is ordinarily pronounced, flourished during the reign of Marityhd Badhu. 




In , ltdjcadialal’fi notices of Bltr. MSB., Yol. II., pp. 48 and 200, 
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■Section XV. Ramaehandra. At the end of his Mar&thi commentary on the 
BhagavadgitH he tells us: “ In the Kali age, in the country of 
Maharashtra and on the southern bank of the God&vari, there is a 
sacred placo five kos in circuit, the holiest in the three worlds, where 
exists Mahalaya, who is the thread that sustains the life of the 
world. There, king Ramaehandra, a scion of the Yadu race and the 
abode of all arts, dispenses justice, and there a vernacular garb was 
prepared for the Gita by Jnauadeva, the son of Nivrittin&tha, sprung 
from the family of Muhosa.” 1 The date of the completion of the 
work is given as S'aka 1212 or A. d. 1290, when we know 
Ramaehandra was on the throno, 

Conquest of the Ramaehandra was the last of the independent Hindu sovereigns 

0< MuBaalman8 6 4he Dekkan. The Mussulmans had been firmly established at 

u ’ b . u *’ Delhi for about a century, and though they had not yet turned their 

attention to the Dekkan it was not possible they should refraiu from 
doing so for a long time. Alla-ud-din Khilji, the nephew of the 
reigning king, who had been appointed governor of Karra, was a 
person of a bold and adventurous spirit. In the year 1294 a.d. or 
S'aka 1216 he collected a small army of 8000 men and marched 
straight to the south till ho reached Ellichpur, and then suddenly 
turning to the west appeared in a short time before Devagiri, The 
king never expected such an attack and was consequently unpre¬ 
pared to resist it. According to one account he was even ab¬ 
sent from his capital. Ho hastily collected about 4000 troops, and 
threw himself between the city and the invading army. Rut being 
aware he could not hold out for a long time, ho took measures for 
provisioning the fort and retired into it. The city was then taken 
by the Mahomedans and plundered, and the fort was closely 
invested. Alla-ud-din had taken care to spread a report that his 
troops were but the advanced guard of the army of the king 
which was ou its way to the Dekkan. Ramaehandra, therefore, 
despairing of a successful resistance, began to treat for peace. 
Alla-ud-din, who was conscious of his own weakness, received 
his proposals with gladness and agreed to raise the siege aod retire 
on condition of receiving from the king a large quantity of gold. 
In the meantime, Raraachandra’s son Samkara collected a large 
army and was marching to the relief of the fort, when Alla-ud-din 
left about a thousand men to continue the sioge and proceeded 
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with the rest to a short distance from the town and gave battle to 
S’mhkara’s forces, 'l'he Hindus were numerically superior and 
forced the Mahomedans to fallback; but the detachment left to 
observe the movements of the garrison joined them at this time, 
and 6amkara's followers thinking it to be the main army that was 
on its way from Delhi were seized with a panic, and a confusion 
ensued which resulted in the complete defeat of the Hindus. 

R&tnachandra or Ramadeva then continued the negotiations, but 
Alla-ud-din raised his demands. The Hindu king’s allies were 
preparing to march to his assistance, but in the meanwhile 
Ramachandra discovered that tho sacks of grain that had been 
hastily thrown into tho fort really contained salt; and since the 
provisions had been well nigh exhausted he was anxious to hasten 
the conclusion of peace. It was therefore agreed that he should 
pay to Alla-ud-din “ 600 maunds of pearls, two of jewels, 1000 of 
silver, 4000 pieces of silk, and other precious things,” cede Ellichpur 
and its dependencies, and send an annual tribute to Delhi. On tho 
receipt of the valuable treasure given to him by the Devagiri prince 
Alla-ud-din retired. 

Some timo after, Alla-ud-din assassinated his aged uncle and 
usurped the throne. King Ramachandra did not send the tribute 
for several years, and to punish him the Delhi monarch despatched 
an expedition of 30,000 horse under the command of Malik Kafur, 
a slave who had risen high in his favour. Malik Kafur accomplished 
the long and difficult march “ over stones and hills without drawing 
rein," and arrived at Devagiri in March 1307 A.P., or about the end 
of $aka 1228. A fight ensued in which tho Hindus were defeated 
and Ramadeva was taken prisoner. 1 According to another 
account, Malik Kafur camo laying waste the country about 
Devagiri, and the Hindu king observing the futility of resistance 
surrendered himself. Ramachandra was sent to Delhi, where bo 
was detained for six months and afterwards released with all 
honour. Thenceforward he sent the tribute regularly and re¬ 
mained faithful to the Mahomedans. In $aka 1231 or a.d. 1309, 
Malik Kafur was again sent to the Dekkau to subdue Tailangana. 
On the way he stopped at Devagiri, where he was hospitably 
entertained by the king. 

Ramadeva died this year and was succeeded by his son ^uiiikarn. 
He discontinued sending the annual tributo to Delhi and Malik 
Kafur was again sent to the Dekkan in Saka 1234 or a.d, 1312 
to reduce him to submission. Ho put ^aihkara to death, laid waste 
his kingdom, and fixed his residence at Devagiri. 

In the latter years of Alla-ud-din his nobles, disgusted with tho 
overwhelming influence which Malik Kafur had acquired over 
him, revolted. In the meantime Alla-ud-din died and was suc¬ 
ceeded by his third son Mubarik. Tho opportunity was seized 


Section XV. 


1 Elliot's History of India, Vol. Ill,, p, 77, 
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by Harupalu, the son-in-law of Ramachandra, who raised an in¬ 
surrection and drove away some of the Mahomedan governors. 
In 1240 Saka or A.D. 1318 Mubarik marched to the Dekkan in 
person to suppress the revolt. He took Harapala prisonor and 
inhumanly flayed him alive. 

Thus ended the last Hindu or Marathi monarchy of the Dekkan, 
and the country became a province of the Mahomedan empire. 


Genealogy of the later Yddavas or the Yddavas of Devagiri, 
Mallugi. 

I 

1. Bhillama 

(S'aka 1103-1113 or a.d. 1187-1191.) 

2. Jaitrapai.A or Jaitugi. 

(S'aka 1113-1132 or a.d. 1191-1210.) 

3. SlNOHANA 

(S'aka 1132-1169 or Am. 1210-1247.) 

Jaitrapkla or Jaitugi. 


4. Krishna, Kanb&ra or Kandliara. 6. MaiiAdeva 

(S'aka 1182-1103 or a.d. 1200-12710 

6. IUmachandra or Bkmadeva. Amana. 

(S'aka 1193-1231 or A.D. 1271 • 1309.) 

| 

7. g amkara (S'aka 1231-1234 or a.d. 1309-1312.) 

Brother-in-law, HaropMa, killed in S'aka 1240 or a.i>. 1318. 
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SECTION XVI. 

The S'ilIharas of Kolhapur. 

Three distinct families of chiefs op minor princes with the name of 
Silstra or Silahara ruled over different parts of the country. They 
all traced their origin to Jimfttavahana the son of Jimutaketu, who 
was the king of a certain class of demigods called Vidy&dharas, and 
who saved the life of a serpent named ^ahkhachuda by offering 
himself as a victim to Garuda in his place. 1 One of the titles borne 
by the princes of all the three families was Tngarapuravarddhisvara 
or “lords of Tagara, the best of cities,” which fact has a historical 
significance. We have seen that Kadivadeva, the donor of the Rajdpur 
grant who was a Clialukya, called himself KolydnapuravarddMsvara, 
and one of the titles of the later Kadambas after they had been 
reduced to vassalage and of the rulers of Goa was Banavclsipura- 
varddhisvara. As theso titles signify that the bearers of them 
belonged to the families that once held supreme power at Kalyana 
and Banavasl, so does Tagarapuravarddhit'vara show that the 
S'ilaharas who bore the title belonged to a family that once possessed 
supreme sovereignty and reigned at Tagara. In one S'ilabara grant 
it is expressly stated that “the race known by the name of S'ilabhra 
was that of the kings who were masters of Tagara.” 2 As mentioned 
in a former section, Tagara was a famous town in the early centuries 
of the Christian era and retained its importance till a very late 
period, hut unfortunately the town has not yet been identified, nor 
have we found any trace of the Sdlahara kingdom with Tagara as its 
capital. Perhaps it existed between the close of the Andhra- 
bhjutya period and the foundation of the Clialukya power. 

The three Silahara dynasties of Mahthnai.Klalesvaras or dependent 
princes which we have been considering were founded in the times 
of the Rashtrakutas. One of them ruled over Northern Konkan, 
which was composed of fourteen liuudred villages, the chief of them 
being Puri, which probably was at one time the capital of the 

E rovince. As represented in an inscription at Kan her i noticed 
efore, Konkan was assigned to Pullasakti by Amoghavarsha 
a few years before S'aka 775. Another S’ilabara family estab¬ 
lished itself in Southern Konkan. The founder or first chief 
named S'auaphulla enjoying the favour of Krishnaraja acquired 
the territory between the sca-coast and the Sahya range. 2 
There were three Rashtrakuta princes of the name of Krishnaraja 
but the one meant here must be the first prince of that name who 
reigned in the last quarter of the seventh century of the S'aka era 


Section XVI. 

Three branches 
of the S'ilfth&ra 
family. 


Tagara, the 
original seat of 
the family. 


^ The North 
Konkan branch. 


The South 
Konkan branch. 


1 This story has been dramatized in the Sanskrit play NAgflnanda attributed to 
S'rt-Haraha. 

5 Grant translated by Dr. Taylor and published in the Transactions of the Literary 
8 ociety of Bombay', Vol, III. *" * " ‘ 


2 Kh&repa{an plates, Jour. B. B. R. A, S., Vol. I., p. 217. The name of the first 
chief is read “ Jhallaphulla ” by Bal Gaug&dhara S’astri; but the first letter looks 
like though there is some difference. That difference, however, brings it nearer to 
3T. The letter which was read by him as W is clearly ®T. For I find 

011 thc I’iatcs. 

b 972-33 
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or between 75)3 and 775 A.D . 1 The genealogy of this dynasty is 
given in the Kharepatan grant, the last prince mentioned in which 
was on the throne in S'aka 930 while the Chalukyaking Satyasraya 
was reigning. The capital must have been situated somewhere 
near Kharepatan. 

The third Silahara family the history of which falls within the 
scope of this paper ruled over the districts of KolMpur, Miraj, and 
Karhad, and in later times Southern Konkan was added to its terri¬ 
tory. This dynasty was the latest of the three and was founded 
about the time of the downfall of the Ihrshtrakuta empire, as will be 
hereafter shown. The first prince of the family was Jatiga, who 
was succeeded by his son Navi mm a or Nayivarman. Nayimma was 
followed by his son Chandraraja, and Chandraraja by his son Jatiga, 
who is called “the lion of the hill-fortress of Panh&la.” 2 3 * Jatiga’g 
son and successor was Gomka, otherwise called Gomkalaor Gokalla. 
He is represented to have been the ruler of the districts of Kara- 
hata-Kui.idi 8 and Mairinja and to have harassed Konkan. He had- 
three brothers named Uuvala, Kirtiraja, and Chandraditya, of whom 
the first at least appears to have succeeded him. Then followed 
Marasiriiha the son of Gomka, whose grant first published by 
Wathen is dated S'aka 980. He is represented to have constructed 
temples ; and to have been reigning at his capital, the fort of Khili- 
giji, which probably was another name of Panhala in the Kolhapur 
districts. Marasiriiha was succeeded by his son Guvala and he by 
his brother Bhoja I. Bhoja/s two brothers Ballalaand Gandaraditya 
governed the principality after him in succession. 

An inscription at Kolhapur mentions another brother named 
Gangadeva and the order in which the brothers are spoken of is Gfivala 


1 From sWaphulla the first chief to Ratta the last there are ten generations. 
Somehow each succeeding chief in this line happens to be the son of the preceding. 
Though in a line of princes some of whom bear to others the relation of brother or 
uncle, the average duration of each reign is from 19 to 21 years ; the average duration 
of a generation is always much longer, and varies from 26 to 28 years. One can 
verify this by taking any line of princes or chiefs in,the world. 11 af{a was on the 
throne In S'aka 980, and supposing him to have begun to reign about that time, nine 
generations or about 27 x 9 years must have passed away from the date of the founda¬ 
tion of the family to S'aka 930. Subtracting 27 x 9 = 243 from 930, we have Salsa 687 
as the approximate date of S'anaphulla. If we take the average to be 26. we shall 
have 696 as the date. In either case we are brought to the reign of Krishna I. 
The dates of Krishna II. range from S'aka 797 to 833 and of Krishna III. from 
S’aka 862 to 881, and therefore neither of these will do. Even if ive take the other 
average of a reign in the present ease and subtract 19 x 9=171 from 930, w , e get S'aka 
759, which will not take us to the reign of Krishna II. whose earliest date is S'aka 797. 
The Kharep&Uy family therefore was the oldest of the three, and was founded in the 
reign of Krishna I. 

Bal S'astrf read the name of the last chief in the grant as Rahu ; but the second 
syllable of the name is certainly not J the form of which in the grant itself is 
different. It looks exactly like the ? in the word ar mi^ r r-r and ajrsTj=r& which 
occur elsewhere in the grant. Hvt*1«lvh “Wfc'llT'l 

1 See the grant of Garjdaraditya published by Paijdit BhagvAnlal Indraji in Jour. 
B. B. R. A. S„ Vol. XIII., p. 2, of M3rasimha in Jour. K. A. 8., Vol. IV., p. 280, 
and Arch. Surv. W. I., No, 10, p. 102, and of Bhoja II. in Trans. Lit. Soc. Bom., 
Vol. III. 

3 MArasimhfl’s grant. Kundi or Kuhundi was some part of the Belgaum district, 

as stated before. Mai’ihj a is Miraj. 
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Ganga, Ballala, Bhoja, and Gaiidaraditya. 1 But the grants of Ganda- 
r&ditya and Bhoja II. agree in representing Bhoja as the elder and 
Ball&la as the younger brother, and in omitting Ganga. 

Of all these brothers the youngest Gaqdaraditya seems to have 
been the most famous. He is the donor, as indicated above, in the 
grant published by Pandit Bhagvanlal Indraji, 2 and in others re¬ 
corded on stone at Kolhapur and in the districts. His dates are 
Saka 1032, 1040, 1058. 8 He ruled over the country of Mirinja 
along with the seven Khollas and over Konkan, which thus seems 
to have been subjugated by the Kolhapur S'ilaharas before 1032. 
Probably it was added to their dominious in the time of Gomka or 
soon after. Prom the grant of Bhoja II. it appears that the part of 
Konkan ruled over by the Dekkan S'ilaharas was the same as that 
which was in the possession of the family mentioned in the Khare- 
p&taij grant, 4 wherefore it follows that the S'ilaharas of southern 
Konkan were uprooted by their kinsmen of the Kolh&pur districts. 
GaudarMitya fed a hundred thousand Brahmans at Prayaga. This 
must be the place of that name which is situated near Kolhapur ;and 
not the modern Allahabad. He built a Jaina temple at Ajarerii, a 
village in the Kolhapur districts, 6 and constructed a large tank, called 
after him Gandasamudra or “ the sea of Ganda,” at Irukudi in the 
Miraj district, and on its margin placed idols of Isvara or Siva, 
Buddha, and Arhat (Jina), for the maintenance of each of which 
he assigned a piece of land. Several other charities of his, in which 
the Jainas also had their share, are mentioned, and his bountiful 
nature as well as good and just government are extolled. 6 He first 
resided at a place called Tiravada and afterwards at Valav&ta, which 
has been identified with the present Valavderh. 7 

Gaqdar&ditya was succeeded by his son Vijayarka, who was on 
the throne in f^aka 1065 and 1073. 8 He restored the chiefs of the 
territory about Than& to their principality which they had lost, and 
replaced the princes of Goa on the throne and fortified their position 
which had become shaky. 9 He assisted Yijjana 10 in his revolt 
against,his masters, the Chalukyas of Kaly&na, and enabled him to 
acquire supreme sovereignty. This event, as we have seen, took 
place about 1079 S'aka. 


1 Inscription No. 4, Major Graham's Report. 3 In lor., cil. 

• Bhagvftnlid’s plates, and Inscriptions Nos. 1. 2, and 3, Major Graham’s Report. 
The tj’aka in BhagvAnlAl’s grant and No, 1 of Major Graham’s inscriptions is the same, 

t. e. 1032, though in the translation of the latter it is erroneously given as 1037, but 
the cyclic years are different. As to this see Appendix B. 

4 For the village granted is Kas'e]!, which is near Jaitapur and KhtrepAtay. 

1 Xnd. Ant., Vol. X„ p. 76, note. 

‘His grant in lor, cit. 7 BhagvanUl’s plates and Major Graham’s Ins. No. 2, 

* Ins. Nos, 4 and 5, Major Graham’s Report, 5 Grant of Bhoja II in loc. cit. 

16 In the transcript of the inscription in Vol, IV. Trans. Lit. Sue. Bom. we have 
Vtkshana for Vtjjaua. There is no question this must be a mistake of the reader of 

the inscription or of the engraver. For the K&lachuri usurper at Kalyaua is called 
both Vijjala or Vijjaua in his inscriptions, and there was none who about the date of 

VijayArka obtained the position of a Chakravaitin or paramount sovereign, as stated in 
the inscription. 
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Section XVI 
Bhoja II. 


Approximate 
date of the 
foundation of 
the Kolhdpur 
branch. 


Religion of 
tho Kolhapur 
S'ilS haras. 


After Vijayarba, his son Bhoja II. became MahAmandale^vara 
and reigned in the fort of Panhala. His dates are Saka 1101, 1109, 
1112, 1113, 1114, and 1127. 1 He granted the village of Kaleli in 
Konkan near Kharcpatan on the application of his son Gandar&ditya 
for feeding Brahmans regularly 2 ; and gave lands for Hindu and 
Jaina temples in other places also. Two oi .he grantees in one 
case at Kolhapur are called Karahatakas, which shows that the caste 
of Karhade Brahmans had come to be recognized in those days; 
and two others bore the family name of Ohaisdsa, which is now found 
among Chitpavan Br&hmans. 3 * * In the reign of Bhojall, aJainaPandit 
of the name of Somadeva composed in Saka 1127 a commentary 
entitled S'abddrnavachandrikd * on Pvijyapada’s Sanskrit Grammar. 
The Kolhapur chiefs onjoyed a sort of semi-independence. Vijjana, 
the new sovereign at Kalyana, however, endeavoured probably to 
establish his authority over Bhoja. But that chief was not content 
to be his feudatory, and to reduce him to subjection Vijjaija marched 
against Kolhapur a little before his assassination in S'aka 1089 . 6 
On the establishment of the power of the Devagiri Yadavas, Bhoja 
seems similarly to have assumed independence; but Sihghana 
subdued him completely, and annexed the principality to the Ya lava 
ompiro. 0 

The number of generations from Jatiga, the founder of the 
dynasty, to Gandar&ditya is seven. The latest date of the latter is 
S'aka 1058 and the earliest of his successor Vijay&rka is 1065 ; so 
that if we suppose Gandaraditya to have died in 1060 and allow 
about 27 years to each generation, we shall arrive at S'aka 871 as 
the approximate date of tho foundation of the family. At that time 
tho reigning Rashtrakuta sovereign was Krishna III., the unclb of 
Kaklcala the last prince. 

One of the many titles used by the S'ilab&ras was Srtman-Mahd- 
lakshvii-labdha-vara-yrasdda, i. e. “one who has obtained the favour 
of a boon from the glorious Mahilakshmi.” Mabalakshmi was thus 
their tutelary deity, and they were clearly the followers of the 
Puranic and Vedic religion ; but they patronized both Brahmans and 
Jainas alike; and their impartiality is strikingly displayed by the 
fact noticed abovo of Gnndaradity’s having placed an idol of 
Buddha, whose religion had well uigh become extinct, along with 
those ot the gods worshipped by the other two sects, ou the margin 
of the tank dug by him, 

There are at the present day many Mavatha families of the name 
of Selara reduced to poverty, and the name Selaravadi of a station 


1 Major Graham’s Ins. Nos, 6, 7, 8, the grant, and Ind. Ant., Vol, X., p. 76, note, 

2 There are, however, some mistakes here in the transcript of the grant and tho 
eenso is not clear, though it appears pretty certain that it was the village that was 
granted and not a field in It or anything else, from the fact that the boundariei of 
the village are given. 

3 Ins. No, 8, Major Graham’s Report. 

* Ind. Ant., Vol, X., p. 76, note. The manuscript here mentioned is in the Dekkan 

Collego library and I have seen iu \t the colophon given in the note. 

* Vijalardya Charitva in Wilson’s Mackenzie MSS., p, 320, 6 Sec. XV. 
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on the railway from Khai,id&l& to Poona is also, I believe, to be 
traced to the family name of the sovereigns of Tagara. 


Qenealogy of the S’ildhdraa of Kolhdpur. 

Ja^a I. 

NAyimma, 


ChandrarAja. 


Jatiga II. 


Gomka. GOvala I. Kirtirftja. CliandrAdi tya. 

MArasitiiha, S'aka 9S0 or A.D. 1058. 


GArila II. Bhoja I. BallS-U, GaniJaraditya, Salta 1032, 1040, 1058, or 

j a.d. 1110, 1118, 1136. 

VijayArka, S'aka 10G5. 1073, or >,n. 

1 1143, 1151. 

Bhoja II, S'aka 1101, 1109, 1112, 1113, 
1114, 1127, or a.d. 1179, 
1187, 1190, 1191, 1192, 
1205. 
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APPENDIX A. 

Note on the Gupta Era. 

Appendix A. In order to render the chronologies of the different dynasties that ruled 

- over western and northern India in the early centuries of the Christian 

era mutually consistent, it is necessary to discuss the initial date of the 
Gupta era. Albiruni, who accompanied Mahmud of Ghizni in his invasion 
of Gujarilt in the early part of the eleventh century, states that that era 
was posterior to the S'aka by 241 years, and that it was the epoch of the 
extermination of the Guptas. He mentions another era named after 
Balaba, the initial date of which was the same as that of the Guptas. 

Now in some of the inscriptions of the Gupta kings and their dependent 
chiefs the dates are referred to Guptakdla or the Gupta era, wherefore 
Albiruni’s statement that it was the epoch of their extermination cannot 
be true. This error is regarded as throwing discredit on his other 
statement, viz., that the era was posterior to the S'aka by 241 years. But 
it has nothing whatever to do with it. Albiruni must have derived his 
knowledge of the initial date from contemporary evidence, since the era of 
the Guptas was, as stated by him, one of those ordinarily used in the 
country in his time, and as his statements regarding the initial dates of the 
Vikrama and the S'aka eras are true, so must that with reference to the 
Gupta era be true. On the other hand, his information as regards the 
event which the Gupta era memorialized must have been based upon the 
tradition current among the Hindu astronomers of the day, who were his 
informants. Such traditions are often erroneous, as has been proved in 
many a case. (Albiruni was also informed that the S'aka era was the epoch 
of the defeat of the S'aka king by Vikramaditya. This was the tradition 
as to its origin among Indian astronomers, though it has now given place 
to another. For Sodhala in his commentary on BMskar&chfirya’s Karana- 
kutuhala, a manuscript of which more than four hundred years old«exists 
in the collection made by me for Government during 1882-83, tells us that 
“ the epoch when Vikramaditya killed Mlechchhas of the name of 6akas 
is ordinarily known as the S'aka era.” But we know that in Madgalis'a’s 
inscription at Bfidkaii it is spoken of as the era of the “coronation of the 
S'aka king ” ; that Ravikirti in the inscription at Aihole describes it as the 
era of the 6aka kings and that it is similarly represented in many other 
places^, Albiruni’s error therefore as regards the origin of the Gupta era 
no more invalidates his statement as to its initial date than his error about 
the origin of the S'aka era does his statement about the initial date of that 
era. The only reasonable course for us under the circumstances is to reject 
the statement as to the era being an epoch of the extermination of the 
Guptas and accept that about the initial date of the era. But some 
antiquarians reject both these statements and accept what simply hangs 
on them and what must fall with them, viz., that the Guptas were 
exterminated in 6aka 242, and make elaborate endeavours to find an 
earlier initial date for the era. If the inscriptions show that the era was 
not posthumous but contemporaneous, we should rather believe that the 
Guptas rose to power in 6aka 242, assigning its due value to the state¬ 
ment of Albiruni, which must have been based on contemporary evidence, 
that the era began in that year. But if instead of that we declare that 
they ceased to reign in Saka 242, we in effect reject contemporary evidonce 
and accept a mere tradition which in so far as it represents the era to be 
posthumous has been proved to be erroneous. 

Again, Albiruni’s statement that the initial date of the Gupta era and of 
the Valabhi era was the same seems to some not “at all probable.” To 
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my mind the improbability is not so great as to render valueless what Appendix A. 

clearly is contemporary evidence. We all know that the date occurring in - 

a grant of one of the sons of the founder of the dynasty is 207, and we 
have a large number of grants of subsequent kings with dates posterior to 
this and in harmony with it. So that it is clear that these dates cannot 
refer to an era dating from the foundation of the dynasty. Such a long 
time as 207 years cannot be considered to have elapsed between the 
father who founded the dynasty and his son, even supposing him to have 
been a posthumous son. The dales, therefore, are understood to refer to 
the Gupta era. What, then, could have been the Yalabhi era, if it 
was never used by the Valabhi princes during the 275 years or thereabouts 
of the existence of their dynasty ? An era cannot receive the name of a 
certain line of princes unless used by those princes, at least on a few 
occasions, and enforced. The era used by the Valabhi princes must he 
the Valabhi era. One certainly would expect that it should he so. 

The only supposition, therefore, on which the whole becomes intelligible 
is that the era introduced by the Valabhis in Surashtra and used by them 
was called the Valabhi era by their subjects, and not one dating from the 
foundation of the dynasty ; for such a one, we see, was not used by the 
Valabhi princes themselves. The era introduced and used by the Valabhis 
was that of the Guptas, whose dependents they were in the beginning, 
and hence Albiruni’s statement that the initial date of the Gupta and 
Valabhi eras was the same is true. From an inscription at Soman&th 
discovered by Colonel Tod, we gather that $aka 242 was the first year 
of tho Valabhi era. Hence, therefore, the initial date of the Gupta era 
was 242 S'aka, as stated by Albiruni. 

Thfe question in this way is, I think, plain enough. Still since astro¬ 
nomical calculations have been resorted to to prove the incorrectness 
of the date given by Albiruni and to arrive at an earlier one so as to place 
the extinction of the Gupta dynasty in S'aka 242, it is necessary to go into 
the question further. The following tests may be used and have been used 
to determine the correctness of a proposed initial date :— 

1 . The date of Budha Gupta’s pillar inscription at Eran, which is 

Thursday, the 12th of AsluVIha, in the Gupta year 165. 

2. RAja Hasting inscription dated 156 Gupta, tho year of the 12- 

year cycle of Jupiter being MahavailAka. 

3. R&ja Hastin’s inscription dated 173 Gupta, the year of the 12- 

year cycle being MahAs'vaynja. 

4. R&ja Hastin’s inscription dated 191 Gupta, the year of tho 12- 

year cycle being Mahackaitra. 

5. RAjA Saihkshobha's inscription dated 209 Gupta, the year of tho 

12 -year cycle being Mahdtvayuja, 

6 . An eclipse of the sun mentioned in the Morvi copper-plate grant 

dated 5th Phalguna Sudi 586 of the Gupta era. 

Before applying those tests to the initial date given by Albiruni, it must 
be premised that according to the Arabic author the Gupta era was 241 
years posterior to the Saka. To convert a 6aka date into a Valabhi date, 
or which is the same thing, into a Gupta date, he tells us to deduct from it 
the cube of 0 and the square of 5, that is, 241. And proceeding to give 
actual instances, he says 953 f-Saka corresponds to 712 Valabhi or Gupta. 

W e have thus to add 241 to a Gupta date to arrive at the corresponding 
S'aka date. Again, as I shall show in Appendix B, in inscriptions the 
numerical date indicates, in a large number of instances, the number of years 
of an era that have elapsed, that is, the past year and in about a third of 
the instances, the current year. The year of the cycle, however, whenever 
it occurs, is as a rule the current year, though in rare cases that also is 
the past year. If, therefore, a past Gupta year is to be converted into 
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the current &aka year, we shall have to add 242 to the former ; while if 
both are current or both past, the difference between them is only 241. 

Now, as to the first of the above tosts, Gupta 165 + 241 — 406 S'aka. If 
Albiruni is correct, the 12t,li Ashadha Sudi of this year should be a 
Thursday. I asked my friend Professor |£eru Lakshman Chhatre to 
make the calculation for me, and he tells me that it was a Thursday. 
Since our astronomical methods are based on the past S'aka year, and 
even our present S'aka year 1805 really represents, as I shall show in the 
next Appendix, the years that have elapsed, the current year being really 
1806, Gupta 165 was a past year, as well as S'aka 406. Hence only 241 
has to be added. S'aka 406 corresponds to 484 a.d. General Cunning¬ 
ham takes the Gupta 165 to correspond to 483 a.d., adding 240 + 78 =>318 
to it, and of course arrives at the result that “ the 12ih day of Asli&dha 
Sudi was a Friday instead of a Thursday.” If, however, he had added 

241 +78 = 310 and taken 484 a.d. to correspond to Gupta 165, he would 
have arrived at the correct result. 

Then as to the dates in years of the 12-year cycle, General Cunningham 
himself has placed before ns the means of verifying them. In the tables 
published by him in Volume X. of the Archeoological Reports, the cyclic 
year corresponding to the currant Christian year is given, and if we 
subtract 78 from the number representing the year, we shall arrive at the 
current S'aka year. Now, if we take tho Gupta figured dates to 
represent the years that had elapsed before the cyclic year commenced, 
(and this way of marking the datos is, as remarked above, the one wo 
usually find), then 173 Gupta, the third date in the above, corresponds to 
414 S'aka past and 415 current, 241 being added in the first case, and 

242 in the second. If we add 78 to 415 we shall get the current Christian 
year, which is 493. Now in General Cunningham’s tables wo do find the 
year Mahdi'vayuja given as corresponding to 493 a.d. In the same way, 
191 Gupta past + 242 = 433 S'aka current, + 78 => 511 a.d. current. In 
the tables we find 511 put down under MahAchailra. Similarly 209 
Gupta past + 242 — 151 S'aka current, + 78 =* 529 a.d. current which 
was Mahde vayujn. 

Now, as to the first of the dates in the 12-year cycle, 156 Gupta-1-242 + 78 
is equal to476 a.d. , which however is Mnh&chaitra instead of MahS.vais'fikha. 
Here there is a discrepancy of one year ; but such discrepancies do some¬ 
times occur even in Saka dates and the years of the 60-years’ cycle given 
along with them, and some of them will be noticed in the note forming 
the next Appendix. They are probably due to the fact that the frequent 
use of tlie past or expired year and also of the current year led sometimes 
the past year to be mistaken for the current year, just as we now mistake 
the year 1805 S'aka for the current year, though it really is the completed 
or past year. Thus tho completed year 157 must, in tho case before us, 
have come to be mistaken by the writer of tho inscription for the current 
year, and he thought 156 to be the past yoar and thus gave that instead 
of 157. Now 157 Gupta + 242 + 78 = 477 a.d., which is MahdoaUdkha, 
according to the tables.* 


* Though by using General Cunningham’s table, I arrive at the desired result in three 
cases, still I now find that his current Christian year is derived by adding 78 to the past 
S'aka, while I have added 79 ; i.e., the cyclic year given in the dates is true not of the 
Gupta year in the date as a past year but of the Gupta year + 1 as a past year. And 
the third date 173 Gupta is a correction of General Cunningham’s, the^etual date in 
the inscription being 163. I have, however, allowed the paragraphs to remain, as I am 
by no means quite satisfied that the question of these cyclic dates is settled beyond 
dispute (1894). 
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The eclipse mentioned in the Morvi plate occurred, according to my 
friend Professor Keru Lakshman, on the 30th of Vaisakha, &aka 827. The 
Gupta year given in the plate is 585. If 827 is in the astronomical 
calculation the current year, it must correspond to 585 Gupta fast ,• for 
585 +242 — 827. It is by no means necessary to suppose that the eclipse 
occurred on the new-moon day inmediately previous to the 5th of 
Phfilguna Sudi mentioned in the grant. Por it is perfectly possible that 
the actual religious ceremony with reference to the grant was made in 
Vais&kha and the deed executed in Phklguna.* 

I have thus shown that Albiruni’s initial date for the Gupta era stands 
all these tests- It may even be said that it stands them better than 167 
a.d. and 190 a.d. proposed by General Cunningham and Sir E. Clive 
Bayley respectively. But I am loath to decide such questions simply on 
astronomical grounds; for there are several very confusing elements 
involved, and a modern astronomer cannot know them all and make 
allowance for them. 

It now remains to notice the last point relied on by the opponents of 
Albiruni. Tbe date on a copper-plate grant by the last S'tl&ditya of 
Yalabhi hitherto known is 447. This S'ilkditya is also styled Dhrubhata 
in the grant and has been identified with the Tu-lu-va-po-tou or Dhruva¬ 
bhata of Hwan Thsang who visited Valabhi in 640 a.d. The date 447 
is understood as referring to the Gupta era, and, 319 being added it, 
corresponds to 766 a.d. It has therefore been argued that an earlier 
initial date must be assigned to the Gupta era so as to bring this 
Sllftditya or Dhrfibhata nearer to the date of Hwan Thsang’s visit.' But 
the identification of the last S'il&ditya with. Hwan Thaang’s Dhruvabhata 
cannot stand. In tho Si-yn-ki the Chinese writer does not speak of a 
king but of kings, and says they were nephews of S'ilftditya of Mfdvfi and 
the younger of them named Dhruvabhata was son-in-law to the son of 
Harshavardhana. If they wore nephews of the king of MAI v4 they were 
brothers and both of them kings. Now, the predecessor of the last 
Slladitya of Yalabht was Ills father, and among the kings of Yalabhi 
we do not find brothers reigning in succession at this period. There 
were two brothers who occupied tho throne before this period, one of 
them being named Dharasona and the other Dhruvasena They were 
the sons of Kharagraha, and the younger of them was the father and 
predecessor of Dharaaena IV. This younger brother or Dhruvasena 
must have been Hwan Thsang’s Dhruvabhata. Nothing important is 
involved in the suffix Bhata, It was a mere title or honorific termina¬ 
tion as Pant and R&v ara among us tbe Mar&th&s. Sena, Sirfiha, and 
Bhata were tho Valabhi honorific endings and they could be used 
promiscuously. The king spoken of in the plates as Dhruvasena may 
have been called Dhruvabhata by ordinary people, from whom Hwan 
Thsang must have got the name. Now, a copperplate grant of 
Dhruvasena bears the date 310, and the earliest date of his successor 
Dharasena IV. is 326. The first corresponds to 629 a.d. (310 +241-f- 
78 = 629), and the second to 645 (326 + 241-1-78=645). It is quite 
possible, therefore, that Dhruvasena was on the throne in 640 a.d. at the 
time when Hwan Thsang visited Yalabhi, 


* There was an eclipse also in S'aka 836 on the new-moon day of Karttika; so that 
Gupta 586 patt + 241 =■ 826 Saka, This is evidently tho eclipse mentioned in the grant 
and not that mentioned in the text. On the whole question see my paper oh the epoch 
of the Gupta era, Jour. B, B. R, A. S., Vol. XVII, p, 80, 

B 972—34 
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The initial date mentioned by Albirnni is thus consistent with every¬ 
thing with which it has been thought to be not consistent. I have shown 
that the statement of the Arabic writer is in itself entitled to our 
confidence, being based, as it must have been, on contemporary evidence, 
as his statements about the S'aka and Yikrama eras were. I will now 
show that the date mentioned by him is alone consistent with the 
information we possess as regards the relations of the several dynasties 
that ruled over Gujarat and Kathiawful in the early centuries of the 
Christian era, and the dates proposed by General Cunningham and Sir E. 
Clivo Bayloy are not. We know that the Guptas succeeded the Satraps, 
and the Valabhis were at first dependents of the Guptas and afterwards 
attained independence. Chandragupta II. must have been the Gupta 
prince who overthrew the Satraps, since he is the first prince of that 
dynasty whose silver coins are a close imitation of those of the Satraps. 
The latest date of that monarch is 93.“ This corresponds to 260 a.d. and 
283 a.d. on the supposition that the Gupta era took its start in 167 a d. 
and 190 a.d. respectively. Now, the latest date of the Satrap dynasty is 
304. If the era to which it refers is the S'aka, it corresponds to 382 a.d., 
that is, we shall have to suppose one of the princes of the dynasty to have 
reigned about a hundred years after the dynasty had been put an end to 
by Chandragupta II. The S'aka era will therefore not do. Supposing 
the Satrap dates refer to the Vikrama era, 304 corresponds to 248 a.d., 
which of course is consistent with Chandragupta’s date 260 a.d. or 283 
a.d. If then the Satrap dates refer to the era of Vikrama, Rudrad&man’s 
72 must correspond to 16 a.d. Rudrad&man’s grandfather C hash tan a will 
have to be placed about b.c. 4. But Ptolemy, writing after 150 a.d., tells 
us that Ujjayini was ruled over about the time when he wrote by 
Tiastenes, who has been very reasonably identified with Chashjana. 
Ptolemy’s information cannot certainly be 150 years old. It has, however, 
been argued that Ptolemv does not state that Tiastenes reigned about the 
time when he lived, and that he and Siro Polemios were contemporaries. 
Eor, he gives the information in the form of two short notes, “ Ozone, the 
royal residence of Tiastenes,” and “ Baithana, the royal residence of Siro 
Polemios,” Such notes it is possible that one should write even if the 
princes reigned several hundred years before him, as a modern geographer 
may mention Berlin as “ the capital of Frederick the Great," or Ghizni as 
“ the capital of Mahmud.” As to this I have to observe that the analogy 
does not hold good. A modern geographer and his readers are very well 
acquainted with past history, while neither Ptolemy nor those for whom he 
wrote could have known the past history of India. A modern geographer 
knows which of the princes that ruled over a certain country in past times 
was the ablest or most powerful, and selects him out of a number and 
mentions his name in connection with a certain place. It is extremely 
improbable or almost impossible that Ptolemy should have known many 
Indian princes who reigned before he lived, along with their achievements, 
and should have chosen the ablest of them for being mentioned. And, as a 
matter of fact, we know that one at least of the rulers mentioned by him 
could be a person of no importance. For Baleocuros who according to 
him held power in Hippocura was, as we have seen, but a Viceroy or 
dependent of Pulumftyi and Gotamiputra Yajna $ri, since as Viliv&yakura 
his name occurs along with those of the two princes on the KolMpur coins. 
Again, Ptolemy must have derived his information from merchants 
carrying on trade with India and these from the natives of the country. 
And we know that natives of India care very little for past history and 
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soon forget their kings. Hence the information derived by the merchants 
cannot have reference to princes who reigned long before the time 
of Ptolemy. It is possible that Indians may remember a celebrated prince 
for a century or two. But, as stated above, one of the rulers mentioned by 
Ptolemy was but a dependent sovereign and could not have been a man of 
note. The only other supposition that our qpponents may resort to, is that 
Ptolemy’s statements were based on those of previous geographers whose 
contemporaries the princes mentioned by him were. No ground whatever 
has however been adduced in support of such a supposition. In the Periplns 
which was written before Ptolemy, Paithana and Ozone are mentioned, but 
Foleraios and Tiastenes are not. On the contrary, the author of that work 
says that Ozene was “ formerly the capital wherein the king resided.” If 
Tiastenes lived before him, and Ptolemy’s mention of the former was due 
to his having been a prince of note like Frederick the Great and Mahmud 
of Ghizni in modem times, we should expect the author of the Periplus to 
have noticed him, especially when he does allude to the kings of Ozene. 
(Tiastenes, Polemios and Baleocuros must thus have reigned about the 
time of Ptolemy. The last two were, we know, contemporaries, and so also 
must the third have been. 

In this manner the Vikrama era will not do for the Satrap dates. 
Besides, no trace whatever has hitherto been discovered of the use of that 
era in the early centuries of Christ. Since, then, the use of no other era 
at the time has been well authenticated, the Satraps must be supposed to 
have employed the S'aka era. The circumstances of the country at that 
period render,"as I have shown, the establishment of this era by the S'akas 
who ruled over the country in every way probable. The latest Satrap date 
will thus correspond to 382 a.d., and Chandragupta, the conqueror of the 
Satraps, can be rendered posterior to this only by taking 242 S'aka current 
or 319-320 a.d. as the first current year of the Gupta era ; for his 93 past will 
then correspond to 412-413 A.D. And in this way ltudradainan’s 72 will 
correspond to ISO a.d.; and Chash^ana’s date will be about 130 a.d., i.e, 
anterior to the date of Ptolemy’s geography by about 25 years. 

Thus, then, the evidence in favour of Albiruni’s initial date for the 
Gupta era appears to me to be simply overwhelming. 
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Note on the S'aka dates and the years of the Bdrhaspatya 
cycle, occurring in the Inscriptions. 

There are certain difficulties with reference to the S'aka dates and the 
cyclic years or Samvatsaras occurring in the inscriptions which require to 
lie cleared up. The current S'aka year (a.P. 1883-84) in the Bombay 
Presidency is 1805, and the year of the sixty years’ cycle, Subhdnu, In the 
southern provinces and the Madras Presidency the current S'aka year is 
1806, the cyclic year being the same. The first question, then, is, “Do the 
dates in the inscriptions conform to the Bombay reckoning or the Madras 
reckoning?” and the next, “What is the cause of this difference of a 
year?”* We have also to consider whether the S'aka dates in the inscrip¬ 
tions represent the number of years that have expired before the event 
recorded in them or the current year in which the event took place. 

Mr. Robert Sewell of the Madras Civil Service gives in the first column 
of the Chronological Tables compiled by him the number of the S'aka 
years that have expired before the beginning of the cyclic year set against 
it in the same line in the third column, The current S'aka year correspond¬ 
ing to that cyclic year is the one given in the next line in the first column. 
Thus against S'aka 855, the date of the Sfliigali grant of Govind IV. of the 
R&shtrnkuta dynasty, we have in the third column the cyclic year Vijaya 
which shows that 855 years of the S’aka era had expired before the Vijaya 
year began, while the current S'aka year corresponding to Vijaya was that 
given in the next line, viz. 856. Mr. Sewell follows the Madras reckoning. 
If we interpret the tables according to the Bombay mode, the S'aka year 
appearing in the first column will be the current year corresponding to 
the cyclic year in the same line in the third column, while the number in 
the line immediately above will represent the years that have expired 
before the beginning of that cyclic year. Thus against 1805, the current 
S'aka year on this side of the country, we have in the third column the' 
current cyclic year Subhdnu, while 1804 in the line above shows the 
number of years that have expired. By comparing the S'aka dates and 
cyclic years occurring in the inscriptions with those in the tables we shall 
be able to determine the points raised above. 

In the analysis of Pftli, Sanskrit, and old Kfinarese inscriptions pub¬ 
lished by Dr. Fleet and Dr, Burgess there are 97 cases in which the S'aka 
date as well as the cyclic year are distinctly given. On comparing 
these with the tables I observe that in 58 out of these the given S'aka 
date occurs in the same line with the cyclic year mentioned in the inscrip¬ 
tion. These are:— 


* It will be obvious to any careful reader that the manner in which the question 
here proposed for solution is stated, is based upon the ordinary view that S'aka 1805 
was the current year in 1883-84. I have no right to assume in the beginning of my 
inquiry that the ordiuary view is mistaken, and it would be unscientific to do so. 
But having stated the question in that manner, I come at the end of my inquiry 
to the conclusion that the ordinary - view is incorrect, and that 1805 S'aka was not 
current in 1883-84 x.d. hut past, and that the Madras way of understanding the 
matter alone is correct. In the previous note also I have stated that " we now 
mistake the year 1805 S'aka for the current year ” (in 1883-84); so that there is no 
possibility whatever of anybody misunderstanding my meaning. 
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Nos. 18, 20, 21, 23, 24, 25, 28, 29, 35, 36, 37, 38, 52, 70, 87, 88, 90, 
92, 98, 99, 101,102, 109, 114,123, 125, 126, 127, 128, 129,131, 134, 136, 
141, 148, 149, 150, 154, 155, 156, 157, 158, 159, 160, 161, 183,189,201, 
214, 215, 219, 229, 230 (first part), 240, 241, 243, 283, 286. 

Thus in inscription No. 20, the date given is 1200, and the cyclic year 
the Bahudh&nya, both of -which occur in the same line set against each 

other in the tables. 

In 28 cases the S'aka date given in the inscription occurs in the tables 
in the line below that in which the given cyclic year occurs. These are 

Nos. 19, 22, 26, 33, 34, 47, 72, 89, 91, 95, 96 (first part), 96 (second 
part), 100, 110, 111, 112, 118 (first part), 118 (second part), 146, 151 
194, 227, 230 (second part), 231, 234, 236, 237, 281. 

In No. 19, for instance, the S'aka date is 1184 and the cyclic year 
Durmati. In the tables, Durmati occurs in the upper line set against 
1183, and 1184 is in the line below, and Dundubhi is the year marked 
against it. 

Now on the supposition that the inscriptions conform to the Madras 
reckoning, in the first 58 cases the S'aka date represents the number of 
S’aka years that had expired before the current cyclic year of the inscription 
and in 28 it shows the current year of that era. If we suppose the Bombay 
reckoning to have been in use, the dates in the first 58 cases will represent 
the current year and those in the next 28, the future year and not the past. 
But since it is almost absurd to suppose that the immediately next year 
should be stated in the inscriptions, it follows that the Madras mode of 
reckoning was the one in use. The objection, however, may be obviated 
by supposing that these 28 cases conform to the Madras reckoning and 
give the current year, while the first 58 follow the Bombay mode. But 
this supposition is not reasonable or probable, since these groups are not 
confined to particular provinces, and often one of the former exists in the'" 
same district or even place with one of the latter. We thus see that 
though in the majority of cases the inscriptions give the past S aka year, 
there is a large number in which the current year is given and not the 
past. 

I havo also compared other dates with the tables, nud the result I give 
below ;—- 
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8'akftdate. 

Cyclic year. 

What the S'aka date 
represents. 

K&narese „ grant of Govinda III* 




RAehtrukflta 

726 

SubhAnu 

Current year. 

Ridhftnpur grant, of do. 

730 

Harvajit 

Do. 

Krishga II or AkAlavarsha, comple- 

820 



tionoftheJainaPura.ua 

Pingala 

Do. 

Do., in a Jaina temple by CM- 



kftrya 

824 

Dunduhhi ... 

Years elapsed. 

Govind IV., Saugalt grant 

856 

Vijaya 

Do. 

Kakkala, KardA grant... 

894 

Angiras 

Do. 

Tailapa'a accession 

895 • 

fc'iinmkha ... 

Do. 

SatyMrava, KMrepktan plates of 

830 

Kllaka 


RaRa ... ... 

Jayasiiirha Jagadekamalla, Miraj 

Do. 

grant 

946 

Rakt&kshi ... 

Do. 

MArasiihha S'llAh&ra of Kolhapur, 




grant 

980 

Yilambiu ... 

Do. 
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S'aka date 

Cyclic year. 

What the S'aka date 
represents* 

Gapdaraditya BilahAra of KolhApur, 




Ina. No. 1. 

1032 

Vikriti 

Years elapsed. 

Do, do. grant trail a- 


lated by Pandit BhagvAnlrll ... 

1032 

Virodhin 

Current year. 

Do, Kolhapur Ina. No. 2 ... 

1040 

Vilambin 

Years elapsed. 

VijayArka do. do. No. 4... 

1065 

Dundubhi ... 

Current year. 

Someivara III. Bhdlokamalla, Abhi- 



lashita Clnntdmapi 

1051 

baumya 

Years elapsed. 

Bhojadeva II., Kolhapur Ins. No. 6... 

1101 

Vilambin 

Current year. 

Do do. „ No. 8... 

Do. Dr. Taylor’s grant... 

1112 

hadhAraya ... 

Years elapsed. 

1113 

Virodhin 

Do. 

Do. KolhApur Ina. No.8. 

1114 

ParidhAvin ... 

Do 

binghana Yadava, Khedrapur Ins.... 

1136 

Srtmukha ... 

Current year. 

KAiirvadeva ChAlukya ... 

1182 

Raudra 

Years elapsed. 

MahAdeva YAdava, Pandharpur Ins. 

1192 

Pramoda 

Do. 

BAmachandra Yadava, I’hAua 

1194 

Ahgiras 

Do. 

Do. do. do. 

1212 

Virodhin ... 

Current year. 


Out of these 24 dates, eight give the current year and the rest the years 
that find expired, the proportion being the same as in the other case, viz. 
1 to 2. In all cases in which the cyclic year is given it is possible to 
determine whether the date represents the current or past year, but not 
in others. The inscriptions of the early Ch&lukyas do not give it, and 
hence the exact date remains doubtful. 

Now the Bombay mode of reckoning, which is one year behind that 
prevalent in Madras, is, I believe, due to a mistake. We have seen it was 
more usual in recording a date to mark the years that had expired than tho 
current year. A word expressive of that sense such as gateshu, “ having 
elapsed,” was used after the number, and another such as pravartam&ne, 
“ being current,” was used in connection with the name of the cyclic year. 
Theso words were, for brevity’s sake, afterwards dropped; and in the course 
of time the sense, to express which they were used, was also forgotten, and 
the number came to be regarded as denoting the current year. So that 
what we do on this side of the country is that we use the past or 
expired year without knowing that it is the past year. And there are 
in the inscriptions instances of mistakes duo to the circumstance that 
the real past year came to be regarded as the current year. Thus in 
No. 86 of the Pali, Sanskrit, and old Kanarese inscriptions, S'aka 
911 is given along with the cyclic year Vikriti. Now, according to the 
tables, the number of years that had expired before Vikriti was 912 and the 
current year was 913. This discrepancy is to be explained by the sup¬ 
position that S'aka 912 which represented the years that had expired came 
to bethought of as the current year, just as we, on this side of the country, 
consider 1805 as the current year now, though it indicates the past year, 
and the writer of the inscription wishing to give the years that had 
expired before his current year, put them as 911. The same is tho case 
with Nos. 27, 67, 115, 130, 224, and 284, the S'aka dates in which are 
1444, 1084, 1430, 1453, 1114, and 1128, respectively, and are two years 
behind the current year as determined by the cyclic years given along with 
them. In some cases the S'aka dates are in advance of the Samvatsara 
or cyclic year by one year. Thus in the Vani-Dindori grant of Govinda 
III. the S'aka date is 730 and the Samvatsara Vyaya, and in the K&nheri 
inscription of Amoghavarsha we have S'aka 775 and the Prajdpati Sarfr- 
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vatsara. Now the S'aka years immediately preceding Vyaya and Praj&pati Appendix B< 
were 728 and 773, while the current years were 729 and 774 respectively. 

This difference might be accounted for on the supposition that the current 
years 729 and 774 were from the usual custom understood to be past 
years and the writers of the documents desirous of giving the current 
years added 1 and put them down as 730 and 775. The date in No. 79 of 
Pftli, Sanskrit, and old K&narese inscriptions is three years behind the 
current Saihvatsara, and that in No. 228, four years ; No, 221 has 1113 
for 1121 ; and No. 246, 1492 for 1485. These must be considered to be 
mistakes. 

The S'aka dates given in the preceding pages represent in most cases 
the years that had expired before the particular occurrences mentioned. 

Thus “ in 855 ” means after S56 years of the S‘aka era had expired. 
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APPENDIX C. 

Introduction to Homfidri’a Vratakhaiula. 

In the critical notes D. represonts the MS. in the Dekkan Col¬ 
lege Library, No. 23t of A. 1881-82 ; D 2.auother recently added to 
the collection; S. the MS. belonging to the old Sanskrit College, No. 
857; Kh. tbe MS. belonging to Klmsgiv&le, and G.the MS. procured 
by GaiigMhar S'astri Datar. See Section XIV., first page, note 2. 


* mi l ’ll 






* These two stanzas exist .only in ft mutilated form in S. and D 2, lmt they occur 
fully in D. and Kh. which contain the shorter Prasasti. In (>., which contains both the 
PraSastis mixed together, they occur at the head of the shorter ono, so that they appear 
to belong to the latter rather than to the other. 

{ flT * or D. Kb. ip for q: l>. Kh. 

IT *1 __ 

R&japrasasti I. 

«fpir f 

arfor nw g^iwq tftopr qqtfp i 
q^qT’JTOTRqq II ^ l| 

|| 3 || 

>? 

rasqqqpi 5 ^ | 

cW*T TOqflt 3^Vir: II * II 

e 


SDRiT q«iHT 



l 'dl<ll'^ oS * 5fr^; o<> - ^ G - 3 G - qpfr s -^ qfiri 

for qqRO. q; qr° for qqp S. D2. ? 3R S. D2. G. for urfif. 
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PlltWipr 
II ^ II 


3t^r : 6 g^nwr I! $ ll 
cTfr- stfteT cRtrr^FT ifMNrcPr 

tfnfr 3 t| w ftffafclftf sft i 

5" 

5 

<*rat 3inr : wr *t i%^ ll ^ I! 


CRT ^^^TOPcrT: l 

tET ; 1?1¥ ^ ^T5fT^ || ^ II 

lJ3?tW TOrT fW5n : RTCRT-ftf^JT" 



^^n^gtwsfcit wsift ll«. n 
m +q$f > dti>ft?™| tott wl : i 
*%TT ^ sfpJJT 5^ ifiVr <S5TdT ^ViiT fa#P* iK- II U II 

cnrg <mr to i 

W*r sifter «#5Rft^qfWr to°ttotot: HUH 

B 

?RP fwt *rt gsfnr: ^TT^jjj; || K\ || 



*ggr*r ^r%R?rafPr i 

®RJJT flfft W?J?T W*T ll {* II 

^1*1 : R'i^t?RT : ^ %$.'• | 

<rctfr w "terror gf f^kft n ^n 

i- : <?R4^r^i'^iRi*i^KHi^Mi<M'itdii , | : l 

SITTO'WM ITO'TfKPT g^T sfe || l$|l 


Appendix 0. 


\ S.D2,^G.^ ^rrf^rT S. ?5TTftcl G. 3 J^jy: S.G. V ?|fa g.o, 

h s. s%pnrG-%cnuD 2 . $ for^G.* s. 

*> o5 ^ITOm° G. 3. \o g 0 both MSS., also D 2. But there must be a mistake. The name 
of Sira’s eon is disguised as Perhaps the reading is y^uff . U TO 

S ' 3*jft : H 

a 972—35 
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otjt tr^pp fm §3otfot 

%#T?TOTGOT OTPTOH*« TOOTT i 
. ^ ... 3 

cTcTI ^OT^OTFIRSOTOT POT 

iftOJiOTOTOT MOTTOTOT OT^R^ II N II 

^ ~ ^ MW W 

dOTf^r ototsotfptot mpr m II U il 

jfa ft i^#[ OTOTT ftOTTTpOTTP I 
faOTOT 33OTTOT OTHOTOTOT II {% II 

5? 

TOTfH'OTT mmm M m irm<rr otjot I 

pq-rrcr frfa ^fpiFir ot#ot ^wPtotot ii -*o h 

p OTJ*lftOTOT : FOTfMt 5TOTOTPR^ I 

swtotm ^®iRimn%% ww#i : II ^ II 

(iff; rr ptot r>rowOTOT^cT : otottc toot i 

p %3°TTOTP TRfPTT II V* I) 

ott qrfl^t prqffcfOTOTOTOT otot riot | 

^ s 

3T3TRSP frarft prpImtt qrppf OTjpt-- II II 

K9 

OTf qritOTOTOTP OT^TOWWWOTOT?- 

WOT^Tfqr^nrp^OT ottt sot PotsotI 
ottwpot cffri^w Mrq#Mf|qOT 

f ? OT ^OTf^FTOlOTOOTOT TOTKOTviOT II v< II 

OTOTSOTf^MOTMTft: TppTTm^OTfTfc I 

cfcT : TRT fptR OTOT^ PwIrTOOTTOT II ^ II 

3Tf#I^TOT WtWOTR fOTSOT TOftaftHfOT I 

<* 

OT# : OTT^KT TOTOT OTrtOTtR OTlft R POTT II '<( II 
tot pH potr: irmrm mfir : I 


3 1 

PWPOTOTIOTOTOTffPft: II II 
fTOTft OTlftWOT TTOOTTOOTPSOT- 



[ pq for trq D 2, 7, & ; G. totally incorrect and there is a lacuna. 

D 2. lias POT for pJJ of H, 3. The TurAuic genealogy ends hew. bubflhii, however, 
is thero called Suchftra. V TTOTiOT D 2. S PT#tfcf^ff D 2. $ OTfft: S. 

G. 'S This is the reading of F„ D 2 and G, probably for TIT^OTOT But the name 
according to Pandit Bhagvdnlal’s grant was OTfsiOTOT ^ K and G, have a wrong and 
unintelligiblo reading here, S OTT f*. TfH G< tor qpf. { o The vlsarga is dropped in 
S, and G. 1) 2. 
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*PF$f^fiafilaa5W3<i: 



• %3®P II '*? II 


asfqr aa acr#ra %t fta#rcaftgq : 1 
arrcarfa ar<3*a$wntfa: a^arn^ a t^q fa II ^ I 


TFflfa a qqt TIT I 

'T(^) a’Rfaq TTT afa aW qaifa f%t II 3° II 

H e 

T?TtTTRqiRR:ffnTTrq : sfartfcr aa wa a f^rr i 

VS 

TWaWTq; <JT^T T#TTTTPTT ffaqqrfTfar a aarII 3? || 

^ffrjTTc^iTRPT T%ffa$ Tag I 

c 

a T^ct ^faqRcWTffa II 3"< || 

gagTqaifalfaR^%a: ffa- | 

sa^Fra ^arftfftqr^qf^aF ll 33 n 

3o 

tot aa : anfaral# *ftq°mt art fa*a : 1 

9 9 

5*fTK fafcWglfaTW^f^a^r <rfa \\ 3V || 
a?tTTTTW|T ; gafT :fT qfcT : I 

afa^fFT ^r^HTT7T II 3 ’' H 

^ 3T 33 ^ 

TTF tr^rT^ffT^TT^aiTa: I 

3rq aRfaaiR 1 qr^RTare a/faK IIn 


a^qtaw fa?ra gara garaw asawfr I 
^rffaa gar aa ffasqgaiRHa^ramra ll ^ ll 

9 » 9^ 

a : '4qfagTggrq aat ^frwiawa; 
a : aRRTgfa a agr iw safa spirg I 

ar ar a^aaea; faffara arffa°T af&arg 

9 vj 

a^aFrffairwa rfaa ar Cra%$r <-m II 3,i H 


Appendix O. 


{ S. G. have #1%: ffaRo a 11 -■ 3 ^ t,,r TTF H - <! - X Hero S 

ends, and the following is based on G, and D 2, of which the former is, as I have already 

observed, an extremely incorrect manuscript. ^ ° aaTT *"• 1 gill Rlflf Cr.^S lliis word 
in G. must hi; some mistake as it has no significance lie re. 1) 2. has ggTIJ which also 
is a mistake. <i for affa G * ’ G - tas rf < ’ ? ,° ^faTTA is flffarf inG. 

U 3fT^ft 1> 2. ^ 5¥rf<t D 2. ^3 o^oD li. {'< gD2, for q: for 

ta^ia; G. {{ gfka for (fag o. ^»G. has qg and D 2. Rtf for sag- 
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cfc[3 WPJTcP 



^rM^n#|ctqm Jranni i 
fqiF<Tf^ ; qfr%^ *fc?q Tnu# : 

'jwT'qqfrfqi'^Tr ^qf^r#*fp»re : II*1II 

e 

qf^f : qq q ffef; &|°i^t : i 
*r^rqqwW'WiX- 

II **■ K 

qqpfaq qw^qsr 
sF^rqqjfrq^g'ciT qqifqqrsqi^q: i 
qq #?pjqiqrft qi%qr qra- qpn^iw 
^Rrcrq'qqq qiw? r qlM ; II* 3 II 

£ 1. 

q^MiftFs^rcr filial swqp s^mr 
w® w% wqwqp l 

<? o 

q^r^ftqr^TT%qgqr qqrq^rw ^■ 

5 3 

*frfafw q<mqfq^qq qsi^spqftqq II ** II 
F^r q^q iraraf qrar qq : fq^iqr <Mr l 
qqTtj q-mp qpqpr II ^» 

^qrarft ft w^qlq^q^rpf Mq& 
f¥ftq%^q I 
^qr^fqfT^^pqr qq^rqHnqtf 

3 *1 

8frq= qq^ifqqfqqqqr qmft qqrfacp II A II 


'{ In the MSS. we have qqFiqTqrftq 0 - ~< G - has f^Rf: for apTH^T- 3 
*Rp£W- D "• ^ flf|pr in G, ^ ought to be ^ST^Tj uuless the son of Rudradeva 

is meant, ^ ^ff% : f° r JJRT 2# ^ This line is thus written in G« qpftftqKqt- 

^qqjrqiqrq; also in d 2. except for last q. <? qjjprrftq o* *> fqfqtql t* 
^Tf^tT for qrf^r g. U-qsi^o. ^#0. 
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cTcT 

l%gfa flW I 

'TfcrmT ^ 5ETH^TI% WI^SRWTff 

%qr^ST^qTW33: II ** II 

ajMhrw^H3 : g ft *TfT^ : w q^ct II ** II 

3 

qt HcTTHT WTTf qTf I 

i 

sf<sftfficra 3ffn: Gwg II ^ ll 

u <tm ^ P » B^HFgg^ 6fe I 

#T : WF3 |'^: ^ f3%: II H° II 

G7*fl«fWfa W WRTT 5?gW^ 
y 

ft sTwftfa *r faRteq tfqraircpw I 
wrt wrwg'q 

Ifcpftftfrnft 5*w#jfcit ff^ws II ^ ll 

<h 

qtfmft *TST qf^T far*) 

qTftft^qrj^gf^t qrarft^ten^ t 

qw#r ^ *%k 

tom q^wiwn? II ^ ll 

Rajaprasasti II. 

qw ffgf#3f^i% srfM qftqw gw ?i|GRG9r^ I 
qgq qfawirorqraqircra pr sgR ; ll 3 ll 
# sfKTTTWPrM: mjG% I 

m ffri^flfFWiwsfrq^rq: q-errq-: ll * ll 


^ This tf^f is omitted in the MS8. since it is followed by another tJ^Tfj and 
the copyists mistook the one for the other. The compound is to be dissolved as 

sprat f^t wri^M^g I gfi qsr % -< ^ for ^ 

D2. 3 JRJT=^W- which is also tho reading of D. 2, as an epithet of Mah&deva, 
involves censure instead of praise. The correct form of the word is, probably 
in which case it would be an epithet of Bbojadeva. 4 After this follow 
stanzas 14 and 19 of the next Pras'asti in D 2, 
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^bron^ 


€nf ; it snrft I 

1 H 

api [pwnw ; wnw qr^m^#t I 

ar^#Rr# %#rrfa II « II 

r sttw QRPrfofr ww Hff^Tfnf^ t l 
flTcTTf #T¥T TTT 'T^?f^ ? ciTiTf 3 T <* I! 

^TFcKF'-T 5WIP4 fi,^ 

?(TRcfTt> star Fiw’ir II **> It 

whtffrT f[ flP-IRTRPFcft TIJWT I 

ftwFT ^H ; wtt wwft II1° II 


TT#F?T cT-mFT^r^^YT^TY^f-TTT : I 

^ 3 

WTTTT '!F ,J '-CTfit : JfWI'WMHIcnj HUH 
ar< jp^rnfirpto *&i fw^r #Tf£TTrf4TGTg l 
f4fte4 qircrfd f ci r^r gT HifcreT T?m?cr 11 U 11 


>i ■!'1"! ItBi 1 .' inP Ti 1 M l 

^ tTTTT'Jg jJ U j u 


s f| tit t ct 44 IIUII 

3TT ftfWr^FTTTTf f-cfT JTfftT 5 ^ d ^5 1 

s?4 TTTfit^rqT^j: y?4r ftrfctr ^ II UII 

<< 

3RT ^T f| RT#T ?t44 =44^ I 

9 ° 

FfTTIY fTfPT flTT : TTT% f4t TTFfft IIUII 


3 3 


TTTTt TFf TFll' 


{ gw Kh. -< WTHr3 : D. & Kh. W^Tlff : G ■ 3 TTTf JRP Kh. V Kh. & 
G. T WifT Kh. 4t%T G. ^ TSTft^T Kh. & G. \s o^^'H 0 Kh. 

4Kf g- <= sj'4 f4i%VTTTt f44rkr F t : Kh. fqr4i%TT d. % ffrrrrwr; a. K° 

d « for cfTOft °- U #G Kh, 
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■ W?3T ^ 53 %^: || U 

$ 

fkt ftwmlt ?rtmtr #retr ll V- ll 

3 

3tr% s -fr^nts’T= qr 

s<f r^rct q%qHrriw 
f^nfcP ll ^ ll 

W#Ttdg Q T'nrar% : ^TKcTT SRW'Tf^^W I 

t ir^jqr R*rf?f ll ~<° 11 

l 

srftftgft VnftM ll ^ ll 

*TT ^CTrff^ *TCft #T STcTNT 

^ <£f5r#*fr -gft JTfr^Fr w^rfns; I 

H 6 

JJHT ^WrfaT- FTWT 3* : 

m ## ll ^ II 

sfckK^lRcT II 



{ #t : <*■ "< ^R^iT W JTOTft D - ^ , TTT% Kh. 3 %q^f: D. 

Kh. The middle letter of tho name in G. looks somewhat like J, but there is 
little question that the copyist had 1J before him and made it appear like 5 by producing 
the nether curve and making its end touch the knot of 3"' V D. *d D 2, 

< foi' ^ D 2. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 


No authentic work of a definite historical character, written by the 
ancient inhabitants of Western India, has ever yet come to light. 
But, in the inscriptions on copper-plates and stone-tablets, on monu¬ 
mental stones, the pedestals of idols, the walls and pillars of temples, 
and rocks, there have come down to us, particularly in the Kanarese 
country, a large number of original historical records of the most 
Important kind. And in these records, which, chiefly engraved for the 
purpose of registering some grant to a priest, temple, or religious 
community, or of commemorating the death of some hero in battle, 
usually name the reigning king, with more or less information about 
his ancestors and predecessors, and are generally dated in his regnal 
year or in one or other of the Hindfl eras, there exist abundant 
materials for compiling a detailed and connected history of the groutor 
part of the Bombay Presidency and of the neighbouring territories 
of Madras, Mysore, and Haidarabad, from about the middle of the 
sixth to tlie end of the sixteenth century A. D., and, at the same 
time, for illustrating the development of the modern forms of the 
alphabets, and, in the Kanarese country, of the vernacular language, 1 

1 In defining the limits of the Kanarese language, Sir Walter Elliot said (Jour. It. At, 
Soo., F. S., Vol. IV. ja 3 ; and Madras Jour, of Lit, and Science, Vol. VII. p. 195) 
t hat “ the houndary of the Kanarese tonguft on the west and north may he designated 
“ hy a line drawn from SadAshivagatl ” (KftrwAr), “ on theMa’aMr coast, to the westward 
“ of Dhftrwftr, Bejgaum, and Hukkeri, through KAgal and Kurundwftd, passing between 
‘“Keligaon' and 1 Pandegaon,' through Brahmapuri on the Bldma, and ShBlftpur, 
41 and thence east, to the neighbourhood of Bidar,” This, however, wrongly excludes 
K&lhftpur. — Bidar, in the Nizftm’s Dominions, is about fifty miles east of Kaiyftiji, and 
about sixty miles to the north by east of Mftlkhftd. As regards Shfil.'tpur, which now- 
counts officially as a Mari;hi district, Kanarese is still, to a great extent, the ver¬ 
nacular in the south-east corner of it. And thoro are KanareBC inscriptions of the 
Western Chalukya, Kajachurya, and Dftvagiri-Yftduva kings, of tho twelfth and thir¬ 
teenth centuries, and some later ones, at Slifilftpur itself, and at Kfid&l and HI6b6] in 
that district, and at Ivarajgi, Kfidgl, aaid Tadwal in the AkalWif State.— In official 
language, throo out of the four recognised Kanarese districts of this Presidency, 
viz. the Bojgaum, Bijftpur, and Dbftrw&r Collectorates are, together with the Kfilhftpur, 
Miraj, and other Native States, always called the “ Southern Marti pi ft Country.” A 
more misleading appellation, however it originated, could not well have been devised. 
It is true that, in one of the earliest inscriptions, of PnlikOsin II., this part of the 
country is included in what was known then, and even* many centuries before his 
time, as Mahftrftshtra. But this term, meaning literally “ the great country, ” does not 
inherehtly imply any of the racial and linguistic peculiarities which are now naturally 
attached to the terms Mar At ha and Marfttht, derived from it. In the whole area of 
the so-called Southern Marftthft Country, not a single Marfttht inscription has been 
discovered, of a greater age than two or three centuries. With the exception that 
two Prftkrit records have been obtained at Banawftsi in North Kauara and ‘ Malavali ’ 
in Mysore, and that a few Prftkjit wofdB occur here and there in other records, the 
inscriptions are all either in pure Sanskrit or pure Kanarese, or in'the two languages 
combined. This fact speaks of itself, as to what the Vernacular of the country was 
in early times. In the [iresent day, the people and. the language of the British dis¬ 
tricts are essentially KanareBe; and tho Kanarese people and language have been 
displaced, to a certain extent, by tlie Marfttht people and language in tho Native 
States, only because those States were established by the aggressions of Marftfhfts from 
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and the decay of old and the growth of new forms of religion, the 
origin of many of the different land-tenures and territorial divisions 
that now exist, and many other subjects of political, historical, and 
antiquarian interest and importance. The title which I have given 
to my book may, indeed, seem rather to limit the results of the 
researches into these records to the southernmost parts of the Presi¬ 
dency. But I am not prepared to deal now with the history of K&thiaw&d 
and northern Gujarat, For the rest of the Presidency, the dynasties 
which possessed it, one after the other, all had their chief seats of 
government in, or close to the borders of, the Kanarese country, and 
were identified specially with the Kanarese provinces as the most 
important parts of their dominions. And the title that I have selected 
will serve the purpose as well as any other, until we come hereafter to 
deal with the ancient history of India on a more comprehensive plan 
than has ever yet been aimed at. 

The first systematic collection of copies of these inscriptions was 
made by Sir Walter Elliot, K.C.S.I, who, when in the Madras Civil 
Service, was employed for a long time in the Kanarese districts. Besides 
a large number of facsimile impressions of copper-plate grants, he compiled 
manusoript copies of no less than five hundred and ninety-five stone- 
tablet inscriptions from the Kanarese country alone and in the Sanskrit 
and Kanarose languages, in addition to a large number of others from 
the Telugu country and in ..the Telugu language. The results of his. 
labours were published in' his paper on Hindu, Inscriptions, which 
appeared first in tho Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society , First Series, 
Vol. IV. p. 1 £f., and was afterwards reprinted, with corrections ami- 
additions, in the Madras Journal of Literature and Science, Yol. VII. 
p. 193 fE. One copy of his collection of inscriptions from the Kanarese 
country, in two volumes entitled Ourndtaka-Desa Inscriptions, was 
presented to the library of the Edinburgh U niversity; and another copy 
of it was given to the Royal Asiatic Society, London. 1 And his collec¬ 
tion of original copper-plate oharters was presented, on his death, to the 
British Museum. The voluminous contents of the manuscript com¬ 
pilations made by him have as yet only very partially been.made public. 

In 1865, tho Mysore Government published a photographic collec¬ 
tion of one hundred and fifty inscriptions on stone-tablets and copper¬ 
plates at Chitaldurg, Balagamvc, Ilarihar, and other places in Mysore, 
from negatives taken by Major Dixon, H. M.'s 22nd Regiment, 
M. N. I. And, in 1860, Sir Theodore Hope, K.C.S.I., then in the 
Bombay Civil Service, edited for, and at the cost of, the Committee 
of Architectural Antiquities of Western India, under the title of In¬ 
scriptions in Dharwar and Mysore, a series of sixty-four photographic 


the north, whose local influence proved to be greater than that of tho native rulers 
whom they- dispossessed. Even in those Native States, and in Marfttbt official corre¬ 
spondence, the Political Agent at Kfilhftpur is, to the present day, always addressed 
as the Political Agent, not of the “ .Dakshina-Mahftr&sbtra ” or “ Southern MkrAthd 
Country,” but of the “ Karavtra U&khA and the Karnataka Print.” 

1 My references are to the copy belonging to the library of the Edinburgh Uni¬ 
versity. But probably the paging will bo found to be the same in the copy that is in 
the Royal Asiatic Society’s library.— I believe that there were also two other copies 
of this collection ; but, what became of them, I do not know. 
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copies of inscriptions in the Bel gaum, Dh&rwar, Bijapur, and North 
Kanara Districts of the Bombay Presidency, and in the neighbouring 
parts of the Madras Presidency and Mysore, from negatives taken by 
Dr. Pigou, Bo. M, S., and Col. Biggs, R.A.; 1 * and a few other inscrip¬ 
tions, from negatives taken by the same gentlemen, were inserted by 
him in another work, entitled Architecture in Dharwar and Mysore, 
edited by him at the same time. These collections being out of print 
and diflicult to obtain, and the negatives being available at the India 
Office, the contents of them were re-arranged by myself and compiled, 
with additions, into one volume, which was published by the India 
Office in 1878, under the title of Pdli, Sanskrit, and Old-Canarese 
Inscriptions , from the Bombay Presidency and parts of the Madras 
Presidency and Mysore . 2 And, in 1879, Mr. Rice, C.I.E., published, 
under the title of Mysore Inscriptions, translations of all the inscrip¬ 
tions included in -Major Dixon’s collection, and of some others collected 
by himself. 

Meanwhile, a few detached inscriptions had been published by Sir 
Walter Elliot, in the Madras Journal of Literature and Science, — 
by Mr. Wathen and Professor Dowson, in the early volumes Of the 
Journal of the Eoyal Asiatic Society,— by Bal Gangadliar Shastri and 
General Sir George LeGrand Jacob, in the early volumes of the Jour¬ 
nal of the Bombay Branch of the Eoyal Asiatic Society, —aud by 
Dr. Taylor, in the Transactions of the Literary Society of Bombay. 3 

These publications, however, were desultory, and few and far between; 
and it was not till the Indian Antiquary was started by Dr. Burgess, 
C.I.E., in 1872, that any real impetus was given to the study of the 
epigraphy of Western India. His journal gradually attracted many 
competent writers, interested in the whole range of Indian epigraphy. 
And it undoubtedly also did much towards arousing the official interest 
which is so necessary for the successful prosecution pf antiquarian 
researches in such a country as India, where official action must do 
what would elsewhere be accomplished by private enterprise, and which, 
previously wanting, soon afterwards began to be displayed. 

In January, 1883, through the influence, at Simla, of General Sir 
Alexander Cunningham, K.C.I.E., and Mr. Gibbs, C.S.I., I was ap¬ 
pointed to the specially created post of Epigraphist to the Government 
of India, with the primary duty of preparing the volume that was 
to contain tho inscriptions of the Early Gupta kings. I held that ap¬ 
pointment up to Juno, 1886, when jt was abolished. And the book in 
question, entitled Gupta Inscriptions, and numbered as Volume III. 

l Only ten copies of this work were published. Of these ten copies, one was 

presented to each of the following,— the Royal Asiatic Society ; the Soci^te Asiatique- 
at Paris; the German Oriental Society, Leipzig; the India Office Library ; and 
Mr. Thomas, F. R. S.: and the remaining five were sent to Bombay for distribution. 

3 The funds available, however, permitted of the publication of only nine copies of 
this work. They were distributed to the India Office, the British Museum, the 
Royal Asiatic Sociotv, the Bombay Secretariat, the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, Mr. Gibbs, Dr. Burgess, myself, and, 1 think, the Bodleian Library. 

3 I am speaking, of course, only of such publications as bear on the history of that 
part of the country which is the subject of the present account. Many other inscriptions 
were published by other scholars in the same Journals, and in the Asiatic Jiesearchet 
and the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
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in the Corpus lnscnptiomim Indiearum, was finished in 1888. My 
work was fortunately rendered complete and successful by two thing s 
In consequence of. information given by Mr, Arthur Sulivan, Man- 
dasdr was visited,— first in March, 1884; and there my copyists then 
discovered the all-important inscription which supplied what had al¬ 
ways been felt to be a most urgent desideratum, viz. a date, for any 
one of the Early Gupta kings, recorded in a standard era, capable' 
of' identification, other than the era that was habitually used by the 
Early Guptas themselves. It furnished the date of the Malava year, 
i.e. the Vikrama year, 493 expired, corresponding to A, D. 436-37 
current, for Kumiragupta I .; and thus, with also a revised translation, 
given to me by Professor Wright, of a well-known passage in Alberdnt's 
writings, I was enabled to prove, for the first time, what had often been 
asserted but had never been proved before,— viz. that the Early 
Gupta kings rose to power in the fourth century • A. D., and that 
the dates of their records run, not from A. D. 77-78, 166-67, or 
190-91, but from A. D. 319-20 or very closely thereabouts. And, 
at the end of 1886, Mr. Shankar Balkrishna Dikshit’came to the 
front,— shewed how, with the use of certain Hinrlfi Tables, Hindu dates 
may be converted into their exact English equivalents, 1 — and made the 
necessary calculations, some of them extremely laborious, for the Early 
Gupta dates, as the result of which, the given unqualified years being 
applied as current years, the exact epoch, or year 0, of the Gupta 
era is shown to be A. D. 319-20, and the first current year, A. D. 
320-21.* 

During my tenure of the above-mentionod appointment, and for a 
year or so before it, I had from the Bombay Government an annual 
grant for the collection of impressions of inscriptions in the Bombay 
Presidency. Two hundred and twenty-villages, in the Bolgaum ahd 
Dharwar Districts and in the Native States of the Southern Marathd 
Country, were visited by the men employed by me. Impressions were 
made of nearly a thousand inscriptions. And the impressions have now 
been deposited in the office of Mr. Cousens, Superintendent of the 
Bombay Archaeological Survey, where they are available to anyone who 
will take them in hand for publication or study. 


1 See hie paper entitled “ a Method of calculating the Week-days of HindA 
Tithis and the corresponding English Dates,” Ind. Ant. Vo). XVI. p. 113 ff., and 
Gupta Inscriptions, Appendix III.; and, for certain corrected data, his note en¬ 
titled “a Table for the Abdapa, Tithi ’Buddhi, and Tithi-Kendra,” Ind. Ant. 
Vol. XVII. p, 268 ff, — Another interesting paper by him is that on 11 the Twelve- 
Year Cycle of Jupiter,” Ind. Ant. Vol. XVII. pp. Iff,, 312ff„ and Gupta Inscrip¬ 
tions, Appendix III.— On the line of study thus started, further light has now been 
thrown, by Professor Jacobi, In his papers entitled “ Methods and Tables for verify¬ 
ing Hindu Dates, Tithis, Eclipses, Nakshatras. kc„" Ind. Ant. Vol. XVII. p. 145 ff,, 
“ the Computation of HindA Dates in Inscriptions, Ac. ” Epi'graphia Indica, Vol, I. 
p. 403 ff., ahd “ Tables for calculating HindA Dates in True Local Time,” id. Vol. ID 
p. 487 ff. j by Professor Kielhom, in his papers on “ the Sixty-Year Cycle of Jupi¬ 
ter,” Ind. Ant. Vol. XVIII. pp* 193 ff., 380ff,j and by Dr. Schram, through Die 
production of an English version of his “ Tables for the Approximate Conversion 
of HindA Dates,” Ind. Ant. Vol. XVIII. p. 290 ff. 

1 See Gupta Inscriptions, Introduction, p. 69 ff.; and, for a final classification of 
the dates, with an explanation of the difference between the Gupta and Valabhi 
varieties of the era, Bee Ind. Ant, Vol. XX. p. 376 ff. 
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In November, 1880, Dr, Hultzseh was appointed Epigraphist to 
the Government of Madras. This post he still holds. And he has 
already issued one volume, and the first two parts of another, of Soutk- 
Indian Inscriptions, which furnish a great deal of new and valua¬ 
ble information about the Pallavas, the Eastern Chalukya kings, and 
their Cliola contemporaries, with incidental references to the history 
of Western India. 

And, at some time in 1888 or 1889, Dr. Burgess, while, in success¬ 
ion to General Sir Alexander Cunningham, he still held the post of 
Director-General of the Archaeological Survey of India, started, for the 
Government of India, an official journal entitled Epigraphia Indica, 
intended specially for the publication of inscriptions. Of this work, 
Vols. I. and II. have been issued by Dr. Burgess. And subsequent 
issues arc being brought out by Dr. Hultzseh, in connection with 
the Indian Antiquary, which, conducted by Dr. Burgess to the end 
of Vol. XIII., was continued through Yols. XIV. to XX. by myself 
and Major Temple, 0,1.E., and is still going on under Major Temple’s 
management. 

The publications noted above, the later volumes of the Journal of 
the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society , Dr. Burgess’ 
Archccological Reports of Western India, two more books by Mr. Rice 
entitled Inscriptions at 'Sencana-B cigala and Inscriptions in the Mysore 
District, Part I., and the materials collected in the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency, have now made available a great deal of additional information, 
which it has boen my aim to utilise. The constant pressure of official 
duties has prevented my including all the details that could be supplied 
from the unpublished materials now on hand. As far as is practicable, 
however, I have worked them in. And I am able to put forth this 
second version, o# a work which was first issued thirteen years ago 
under much less favourable conditions and has now been rewritten 
practically throughout, with the satisfactory knowledge that it con¬ 
tains many substantial improvements, and will add very largely to our 
knowledge of the ancient history of that part of the country with 
which it deals. 

J. F. FLEET. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE EARLY DYNASTIES. 

The earliest epigraphic records that bear in any way upon Southern 
India, are the inscriptions, belonging to the iirst half of the third 
century B. C., of the great Buddhist king As6ka, the grandson of 
the Maurya king Chandragupta of Pataliputra who was known to the 
Greek historians as Sandroeottoa. Asoka/s dominions proper seem not 
to have extended south of the Narmada (vulgo Ncrbudda). But, in all 
directions, ho exercised an active suzerainty Qver provinces which lay 
oh the borders of his kingdom. And, among the tribes mentioned in 
this connection, we find, 1 * in the south, the Petenikas or inhabitants of 
Pratishthana, which is the modern Paithan, on the Godavari, in the 
Nizam’s Dominions ; the Bhojas, nearer to the Narmada, or towards 
the coast of the Koiikan ; the Ristikas or Rastikas, who are supposed by 
some to be the Mahara.shtris.or Mavathas of the Dekkan; and the 
Anilhras, who were the inhabitants of a tract of country which em¬ 
braced the region towards the east coast lying between the rivers 
Krishpa and Godavari, and part of which, under the name of the land 
of Yeiigt, came, in the early part of the seventh century A. D„ into 
the hands of the eastern branch of the Chalukya dynasty. Among 
Asdka’s independent neighbours thero are mentioned, a for Southern 
India, two kings named Satiyaputa and Keralaputa, probably towards 
the west coast,— the Handy as, whose country was the triangle at the 
south of the peninsula, including the present Madura and Tinnevelly 
Districts of the Madras Presidency, and perhaps the Travancoro State,— 
and the Chodas, i. e. Cholas, whose territory lay on the east coast, from 
the northern boundary of the Fandya kingdom up to the river Palarn. 

It is probably to the iirst or socond contury o'f the Christian era, that 
we must refer the earliest two inscriptions that have as yet boon 
found in the country .with which we are dealing; viz., one in a Prakrit 
dialect, engraved on the two edges of a large slate slab, on which there 
is sculptured a five-hooded cobra, in the court of tho great temple at 
Banawaei in North Kauara, 3 4 and ^n«, partly , in Prakrit and partly in 
Sanskrit, on a pillar at ‘ Malavalli ’ in the Shikiirpur taluka, Mysore.* 
They are of the time of a king named Haritiputra-Satakanii, 5 of the 


1 Ind. Ant. Vol. XX. pp. 240, 247, 248. 

^ ibid. pp. 240, 249. 

3 Cave-Temple. Inscriptions (No. 10 of the brochures of the Archaeological Survey of 
Western India), p, 100.; and Ind. Ant. Vol. XIV. p. 331. 

4 I quote from an ink-impression which Mr. Rice was kind enough to send me. 

3 Tho second part of this appellation is a dynastic name. The Iirst part is a personal 
name, a metronymic, meaning literally ‘ the son of a woman belonging to the family of 
the H/lritas ; ’ and it is analogous to the Gfitamiputra or Gautamiputra, and the Va»Uh|hi- 
e 972—3G 
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Vinhukadadutu or Viyliupaduehutn family, in respect of whom the 
‘ Malavalli'’ record further tells ns that he belonged to the Manavya 
gdtra or clan, 1 and probably also that he was one of the kings of Vaija- 
yanti, xe. of Batiawasi. 3 The Banawasi record is dated in the twelfth 


putra, of the Andhrabhritya kings, and (seo Ivd. Ant. Vol. XXI, p. 22V) to the VAtst* 
putra, Gaupttputra, and GArgtputra of one of the Bharaut inscriptions. The same 
metronymic, or a closely similar one, appears also in an early inscription in the Kfwa or 
K6wa State in Central India, which records the construction oi* a cave by Haritiputra- 
or Haritiputra-baunaka {hid. Ant. Vol. IX. y. 121). And the early Ivadamlms also, 
and the Clialukyas, are represented as Haritiputras.— As regards the word Hiirita, if it 
is the mine of a Bralimai/ical gdtra or clan to which a royal family was affiliated 
(see the next note), that ydtfti must bo a later offshoot from the original Haiita gdtra 
of Professor Max Muller’s list {Sanskrit Literature, p. 383). But there was also a 
royal family of Augirasa-Haritas, who were descended from IkahvAku, son of Mami, 
son of the Sun (see Wilson's Translation of the Vishnu-Purdna, Hall's edition, Vol. Ill, 
pp. 230, 231, 259, 280, and Muir’s Original Sanskrit Texts, Vol. 1. p. 226). 

. l The word gdtra denotes a subdivision or clan, based on original family descent, in 
-the Br&hman caste. And Dr. Buhler tells ns ( Ind. Ant. Vol. XII. p. 240) that, 
according to the comiulations on gdtras, it was tho practice of royal families to be 
affiliated to the Vetfic gdtras of their domestic priests. —In the present case, the ydtra- 
naino seems, as in similar instances (see, e. g. , the preceding note ; other cases are 
probably the KAiyapa and Eaundinya gOlras oT epigraphic records, which seem to be 
offshoots from tho original Kaiyapa and Kuiidina gdtras), to represent a later off¬ 
shoot from the original Maniva gdtra (Sanskrit Literature , p. 370). But tho word is 
also a patronymic, meaning ‘descended from Manu/ And Dr. Burnell,— who attributed 
the origin of tho Alunava-flharn)asd*tra or law-book of the M/inavas, popularly known 
as the Ordinances of Manu, to the period of the Western Chalukya kings of BadAmi, who 
also, with further the Kadambas, are represented as belonging to the Manavya gotra , 
— seems to have held {Ordinances of Manu, lntrod. p. xxv., and note 4)-that the Manavas 
bad then begun to call themselves Mauavyas, in connection with the tradition (for 
which, in detail, see Muir’s Original Sanskrit Texts, Vol. I, pp. 161 to 238) that the 
whole Hindd race was descended from Manu, the son of the Sun.—A Western (Jhalukya 
record, apparently of the time of Jayasimhn II. and dated in A.D. 1025-2(3 (at Kaly&n 
in the Baiikapur taluka, DharwAr District; Cam.- Desa Insert. Vol, I, p, 48), would 
account for the gdtra-uAxtie by the existence of a person named M&navya : it says that 
the mindl-born son of the god Brahman was Svayaiiiblmva-Manu ; his son was Manavya, 
from whom came all those who belonged to tho Manavya gdtra; Mdnavya’s soil was 
Harita ; his son* was Pufieha^ikhi-HAriti; and his son was Chdlukya, from whom sprang 
tho race of tho Clialukyas. But this is simply one of various inventions—-(others in 
tho present passage are the persons HAriti ami Chalukya)—devised, in a later period, 
to account for appellations the origin of which had been forgotten in the lapse of time, 

3 Banawasi, in lat. 14° 33', long. 75 Q 6' (Jndian Atlas, sheet No. 42, where it is 
entered as 1 Bannawassi'), is a place of very considerable antiquity. It is the 
VanivAsi to which, as recorded in tho Mahd'oamsa, the Buddhist teacher Raksliita 
was deputed, in the third century B, C., shortly after the great council hold at P&tali- 
putra in tho eighteenth year of A^ftka (Ind, Ant. Vol, III.* p, 273). And it was also 
mentioned, in the second century A. D., by the geographer Ptolemy, in whose map of 
India (id. Vol. XIII. p. 329), under the name of Banauasi, it is entered (quite 
wrongly) to the east by south from Barygaza, i. e. Broach in Gujarat. In inscriptions, 
the earliest mention of it, under the name of Vauavasf, is in tho Aihoje inscription of 
A. D. 634*35 (id-, Vol. VIII. p, 244). In later records, tho name is usually written 
as Bannv&si in Sanskrit passages, and as Banavaso and Banavase in Kanarese passages ; 
the latter two forms being specially used, and generally so, when mention is made of the 
province, which was held to consist of twelve thousand cities, towns, and villages. The 
form Vanavdsa also occurs (e. </., 1\ S. and O.-C. lasers. No. 178,1. 33, and Vikra- 
mdnkadevacharita , v, 23, and xiv. 4). Mr. Kittel has expressed the opinion that the 
etymology is buna, = vana, i a forest, a wood/ -f the Kanarese bast or base , ‘ a spring/ 
and that VanavAst is only a 8anskritised form (Ndgavarma's Kanarese Prosody , 
lntrod. p. xxxi. note 2). But the occurrence of the*form Banavase, with the long din 
the penultimate syllable, seems to be opposed to this, and to point to the Sanskrit vana- 
vdsa 7 i the residence or settlement in the forest/ being the original name. And there 
are. traditions to .the effect that the province of Van a vast is the part of the country in 
which the PAndavas spent the twelve years of their banishment to the forests, as related 
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year, on the first day in the seventh fortnight of the cold season. 1 
No reference seems to be made to the 'Saka or any other era; nor is 
this king at present capable of identification. But the record is un¬ 
doubtedly of very early date : Pandit Bhagwanlab Indraji, who first 
dealt with it, allotted it to the second century A. D.; and Dr. Buhler, 
who re-edited it, to a slightly earlier time. And the title of Satakarni, 
being associated particularly with the Andhrabhritya dynasty, suggests 
that this Haritiputra may possibly be a member of that line of' 
kings. 2 


in tlio Vana-Parvan or third hook of the Mahdbharata, Thus, an inscription ofi 
A, 1'. 1035 at Bnjagftiiive, eighteen miles to the south-east of Bnnawdid, says that, 
after the celebration of the nifusifya-sncrifice, “ the five I’dfldavau canto to Ballig&va 
and established there five IVujas" (P, .S'- anilO.-C. /titer*. No. 155, and Mysore 
Inscriptions, p. 146). And the town of H.ingal, sixteen miles to the north-east of 
Banawasi, is railed in inscriptions by names which represent it ns the city or fort of 
Virata (see more fully in chapter VIII, below); and Virata was the king at whoso court 
the Paitdavas spout the thirteenth year of their exile, as related in the Virdfa-Parvan 
or fourth book of the Mahdbhdrata ..— Aa regards the identification of Vaijayantt With 
BanawS-si, there is perhaps no absolute proof ; but it is sufficiently established by two 
points. In the first place, one of the names of Banaw&si was the very similar one of 
Jayantt : It occurs in many records, and notably in an inscription at Banawasi itself, 
at the temple uf Madhukeivara, which records that the stone cot of the god Madhll- 
kf^vara was presented “ at the town of Jayanti ” [hut. Ant. Vol..IV. p. 207, No. 8 ) j and 
this same god, which was the family-deity of the Kddambas of Ilfingal, is always 
called iii their records “ MadhukWvara of Jayantt” (see chapter VIII.. below). And 
secondly, a Western Chalultya record of A. D, 692', mentions “the district named 
Edevolal, in the north-cast quarter in the vicinity of the famous town of Vaijayantt” 
/»</. Ant. Vol. XIX. p. 152): other records state that the district in question was 
in tlie Ba.navii.Bi province (c. < 7 ,, Ul. Vol,. VII. p, 300), and shew that it included 
Aldr, Aruleshwar, Bfiltlr, CJejjiballi, Kyasaudr, and Yejawatti, all Within a seven- 
mile radius of Hangal; and it is obvious that Banawasi, the capital of the province, 
is the town with reference to which, under the name of Vaijayantt, the position of 
the district is defined in the record of A. I). 692. And thus it can hardly be ques¬ 
tioned that Vaijayantt, as well as Jayantt,— the latter of which names seems to lie 
simply an abbreviation of tbo former,— was a name of Banawasi.— Dr. Buhler, 
indeed, has quoted the St. Petersburg Dictionary to tile effect that Vaijayantt occurs, 
in both Braliinanical and Jain books,.as the name of a town on the coast of the Korikan, 
and has suggested that it is the sea-port Byzauteiou of the Greeks (Vane-Temple 
Inscriptions, p. '28, note '2). And, of course, the similarity of the. names is very tempt¬ 
ing. Hut, if this identification is to be accepted, then there must have occurred some 
mistake similar to that which led Alherdnt to speak of Banawdsi, by this name itself, 
as being on tlie sea-coast (Alliirtlid’s India, Translation , Vol, II. p.. 202).. 

1 The original seasons, each including eight fortnights, were, griahma, 1 the hot 
weather,’ varshdk, ‘the rains,’ and Mmanta , ‘the cold season.’ Other instances, 
of the use of this primitive division of the year in the records with which we are now 
concerned, are furnished by the grants of the oariy Kadamba kings (pages 288, 289, 
below) and by the grant of the Pallava king ’Sivaskandavarmaii (page 320 below). In 
other records, the system is found in the inscriptions in tlie Nasik caves (Arc/iteol, Surv. 
Weal. Ind. Vol. IV, p. J07), and those in the Kanlieri caves (id. Vol. V, pp. 75, 79), 
and in the Dudia grant of the V&kfltuka Mahdrdja Bravarasena II, (Epigraphia Indica, 
Vol. III. p. 25*).— Tlie present seasons, cacti of four fortnights, are, vasanta, ‘the 
spring,' i/rU/itna., var.shd/i, sarad, ‘ the autumn,’ Mmanta, and s isira, ‘ the dewy 
Besson.’— A significant trace of tlio primitive division ol the, year into three season* 
only, is to bo found in the c/idtiirmtkya or four-monthly sacrifices, performed, at the 
beginning of each season, on the full-moon days of the months Plidlguna (Peb.-Marcb), 
A shad ha (June-July), and Karttika (Oct.-Nov.). 

2 For an account of the Andhrabhritya, Batavihana, or 'S^livdhano kings, see 
Dr. K. G. Bhiindarkar’s Early History of the Dekkan (1884), pp. 11 to 34. Some 
detailed notice of them might suitably have been included in the present work, as their 
sway embraced some of the more northern parts oftho Bombay Presidency ; but I have 
never had Leisure to study their records. 
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The first record, however, wlfich gives, ns any broad insight into the 
condition of Southern India, is the Gupta inscription on the Allahabad 
pillar, which asserts that, about the middle of the fourth century A. D., 
the Early Gupta king Samudragupta captured, and then released again 
all the kings of the dakshindpatha or region of the south, i.e. of the 
Dekkan, including Mahendra of Kosala, Vyaghraraja of Mahakautara, 
Manfaraja of Kerala, Mahendra of Pishtapura, Stamidatta of Kottura 
on the hill, Darnana of firandapalla, Yislinugdpaof K afield, Nilar&ja of 
Avamukta or Avamukta, Hastivarman of Vengi, Ugrasena of Palakka 
or Palakka, Kubera of Devarashtra, and Dhanariijaya of Kusthalapura 1 
The statement that Samudragupta conquered the above-mentioned 
kings, need not be accepted literally; especially, as it seems almost 
certain that the Gupta dominions were bounded on the south by the 
Narmada. Nor need we even take it as a fact that he invaded their 
dominions. But the list has its value, in shewing the principal 
and best known political divisions and reigning kings of Southern 
India at the time to which it belongs. Some of the above-mentioned 
territories and places have not yet been identified. But Kosala was 
the country lying round Raypur and Sambalpur in the Central Pro¬ 
vinces and Cuttack iu Orissa. Mahakantara, the name of which 
means literally “ the great forest,” was perhaps the wooded hilly 
territory lying along the south of the Narmada. Kerala was the 
country now known as the Malabar District of the Madras Presidency, 
on the west coast. Pishtapura was the modern Pitta puram, the chief 
town of a zamindari or estate of the same name, twelve miles north 
by east of Coconada in the Godavari District, Madras Presidency. 
Ktlnchl was the modern Conjeeveram, in the Chingleput District, 
Madras. And Veiigi 2 was a country on the east coast, of which the 
original boundaries appear to havo been, towards the west, the Eastern 
Ghauts, and, on the north and south, the rivers Godavari and Krishna; 
an indication of tho position of its original capital is probably pre¬ 
served in the name of Vegi or Pedda-Vegi, a village in the Ellore 
taluka of the Godavari District. 

Records from the eastern coast will probably enable us hereafter 
to piece together the history of Southern India for the nest, two 
centuries after the date of the Gupta record. For the present, such 
consecutive knowledge as we have, commences from about A. D. 550, 
and is derived primarily from the records of the first really great 
dynasty of Western India, that of the Western Chalukyas of Vatapi, 
which is the modern Badami, the chief town of the Badami taluka’in 
the Bijapur District. 3 And the first of their records to throw any 
further general light on tho subject of the tribal and dynastic divi¬ 
sions of the country, is the pillar-inscription of king Mahgalesa, from 
Maliakuta near Badami, 4 which asserts that his elder brother 


1 Gupta Inscription pp, 12, 13. 

2 See Ind, Ant, Vol. XX« p. 03. 

8 Lat. 15° 55', long. 75° 46'; Indian Atlas, sheet No. 41,—-‘Badamee/— For the 
identification of V&fftpi with Badami, see Ind. Ant. Vol. VIII. pp. 238, 239. Tho 
Sanskrit name appears sometimes with the short i. and sometimes with the long t, in the 
last syllable. The intermediate Prakrit form was B&dfivi. 

4 Ind , Ant . Vol. XIX. p. 7. The pillar now stands in ft he compound of the 
Government Museum at Bijapur, 
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Kh’tivarman I., who reigned from A. D. 567-68 to 597-98, conquered Chapter I. 
the hostile kings of Vahga, Aiiga, Kalihga, Vaftura, TVlagadlia, The Early 
Madraka, Kerala, Gatiga, Mi'ishaka, Pandya, Dramila, Choliya [i. e. Dynasties. 
Chola), A|uka and Vaijayauti. Most of these names denote countries, 
and are well known; and some of the territories will be recognised 
as lying far away to the north and east: thus, Vahga and Aiiga were 
eastern and western Bengal'; Magadha was Behar; and Madraka 
appears to have been somewhere in the north-west of the Pafijab. 

The Other names, however, all seem to belong to Southern India. 

Kalinga was a country on the east coast, between the rivers Goda¬ 
vari and Mabanadi. The Kerala,, Pandya, and Chola countries have 
already been defined. The Gahga country was probably the Gahga- 
vadi province, in Mysore, which will be dealt with further on. Dramila 
was the Dravida or Dravida country of the. Pallavas, on the east coast, 
with Kan chi, i. e. Conjeeveranij as its capital, with which, again, wo 
shall deal farther on. And, as we have already seen, Vaijayauti was 
Banawasi in North Kanara, 1 The Miishaka country seems, if the 
name may be identilied with the Mushika which occurs elsewhere, 
to be part of the Malabar Coast, between Quilon and Cape Comorin. 2 3 * * * * 
Aluka is a new name ; hut, as it occurs as an epithet of 'Sesha, the 
chief of the serpent race, it may possibly denote a branch of the Nagas, 
who in early times were powerful in the more western parts of the 
country that became included in the Chalukya dominions. 8 Vattiira, 



1 See page 278 above, note 2. 

2 See Monier-Williams’ Sanskrit Dictionary, s. v. •mdshika. 

3 In the part of the country with which we are dealing, there aro many place-names 
which, in my opinion, give reminiscences,— especially when the first component of the 
name is, not ndtja, hut ndgtira ,—of the N:iga race. Among them, is particularly note¬ 
worthy the NAgarakhaijda or 1 (territorial) section of the NAgas,’ which was a division 
of the Banavdsi province (Ind. Ant. Vol. XIX. p, 144), and in inscriptions of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries A.D. is mentioned as a kampana, or small district, containing 
seventy villages : it was situated just to the south of Aijtir in the i i All gal t/dnka, 

Dharwar District, on the other side of the river Wards, and included TiJawaJJi in the 

Hangul tSluka, and Yainmiganfir in the Kfid taluka (Curn<-l)£ita /risers. Vol. I, 
p. 818 ; and P, S. and O.-C. /users. No. 112); and in the Ba|agaiijvc. inscription of 
Vinayftditya (A.D. (180 to 096) it is mentioned by the Prfikrit name of Nftyurkhanda, 
and as •forming part of the government of the Sendraka chieftain l’pgilli. Tho 
NAgarakliandn is spoken of by Bilhanu ( yikninidiikadt.mcharita, i. G8) ; and, telling us 
that, when they left Ayddliyft, the conquests of the Chalukyas “ in the southern region, 

where the betel-tree grows, ” extended as far as Nagarakhayda, he seems to wish to con¬ 
nect tho name with the won! ndrja in the sense of ‘ tile betel-plant.’ Also, an indication 
in the Same direction is given in a Harihar inscription (P. S. and O.-C. fusers., No. 120),. 
which says that the Nugarakhanda “ was ever bright with groves atpunrid'/a-ttvcs, of 
ndga- and ehampaka- trees, and of i/A/a-crecpcrs.” But the first component of the name, 
ndefttra, being tho Kanarcsc genitive plural masculine, points distinctly to its denoting 
the territory of tho Naga people,— The Jfugas evidently had, as their crest or token, 
the ndga pr cobra capella, which, it may ho mentioned, is called in Ivanaresc, not 
ndga-hdeu, ‘ the cobra-snake, ’ but ndtjnra-hdru, 1 the snake of the Nagas,’ With the 
exception of the present instance, they do not seem to appear in the local inscriptions, 
under the name of Nagas, till we eomo to the time of the Sindas of Yelhurga (chap¬ 
ter Vlll. below), ‘some of whose records allot them to the Nilga race. But tho 
SeSndrakas and tho Ajupas may possibly have been NAgas.— The Nagas figure prominently 
in the early history of Kashmir, as given in the Hdjataramginl, In the Early Gupta 

period, we have the Mali&rdja Mahfi4varanSga, son of Nagabhatta, who is presumably 
to he allotted to a Naga family or tribe ( Gupta Inscriptions, p. 283) ; other chiefs of 
the race arc probably found in the Gaijupatinftga, NAgadatta, and Nagascna, who were 

conquered by Satnudragupta (id. yip. 12, 13); and an allusion to a defeat of tho 
Nigas by Bkaiulugupta is possibly givon in the Jundgadh inscription [id, p. 62). AIbo, 
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also, is a new name, and is plainly a Dravidian word: it has not yet 
been identified; but, like Vaijayanti, it denotes a town or city, not a 
country. 

The record, however, which really starts us on odr present inquiry, 
is an inscription on a stone-tablet at the Meguti temple at Ailiole, — 
the ancient Ayyavole in Kanarese, and Aryapura in Sanskrit,— in the 
Bijapur District. 1 It is of the time of AlaiigalfGa’s successor, 
Pulike&n II., and is dated in A. D. 634-35. And from it we learn that 
the dominant families in this part of the country, whom the Chalukyas 
first overthrew and dispossessed, were the Najas, the Mauryas, the 
Kadambas.andthe Kataehehuris or Kalachuris, and that in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the kingdom which they thus established, they shortly 
afterwards came more or less in hostile contact with the Q-aiigas, the 
Alupas, the Latas, the Malavas, the Gurjaras, the Kosalas, the Kalingas, 
the Pallavas, the Gholas, the Keralas, and the Paiidyas, The territories 
of some of these tribes have already been defined. As much as is 
known about the remainder of them will be put together in the follow¬ 
ing pages of this chapter, though some of it is connected more directly 
with somewhat later times. 

The Nalas. 

The Nalas are mentioned in connection with Kirtivarman I., who 
was the father of Pulikc.hn II. and reigned from A. D. 566 or 567 to 
597 or 598. He is described as “ the night of destruction to the 
Nalas, the Mauryas, and the Kadambas.” And again, in the Kautherii 
grant of Vikramaditya V,, dated in A. 1). 1009,^ and in some similar* 
records which also purport to give the history of the Chalukyas 
from the very commencement, 8 he is spoken of as “ destroying tlie 
habitations' of the Nalas.” Not much else is known about Nalas. 
But we have evidently- the name of their territory, with probably an 
indication that it lay in the direction of Bellary and Karnul, in the 
Nalavadi vishnya which is mentioned in the copper-plate grant of 
Vikramaditya I. of about A. D. 657. 4 

The Mauryas. 

The Mauryas, as we have just seen, are first mentioned in connection 
with Kirtivarman I.; and they, also, are spoken of again in the KautlVm 
grant, and the other records of that class, as having been conquered by 
him. All the further information that we have about them, for the 
same early period, is a statement, in the Aihole inscription, that they 
were overwhelmed, in the Koiikap/ 1 by the armies that were, sent 


Tivararaja perhaps conquered'the Ntlgas (id. p. 298). Thu Gurjarn chieftain Pad da 
I. claims to have uprooted them (hut. Ant. Vol. XIII. pp. 84, 90). And they are 
possibly mentioned as being;defeated by the Eastern Chalukya king Nardndramrigarkja- 
Vijayaditya II. (id, Vol.' XX. p. 101), They thuB seem to have been spread, in onrly 
times, over more or less the whole of India. And they wero probably an aboriginal 
tribe of more than usual importance and power. 

1 bid. Ant. Vol. VIII. p. 937. 

’id. Vol. XVI. p. 15. 

8 e.the Mi raj grant of Jayasimha III., dated in A.D. 1024, and the Yedr and. 
Aldr inscriptions of Vikraindditva VI., dated in A.D, 1077 and 1091 (lnd. Ant . Vol. 
VIII. pp. 10, 21). 

i Jour, Bo, Br, li. An. Soc. Vol. XVI. p, 225. 

6 The original teat (Iiul. Ant. Vol. VIII. p. 242, liilo 10) has Koiihantajiit, * In tlic 
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against tiietn by Pulikesin II, It is not improbable that their capital 
is named as “ Puri, the goddess of fortune of the western ocean/'’ in the 
verse immediately following that in which their subjugation is recorded, 
and that this town is the Puri which, in the ninth and following centu¬ 
ries A. 1)., was the capital of the feudatory princes of the northern 
Konkau branch of the 'Silaliara family, and was the chief town of 


Konkauas**— The term Ivonkan, though used in the Bombay Presidency in a more 
restricted sense, denotes properly the whole strip of land lying between the Western 
Ghauts and the Arabian Sea. Ti e Western Ghauts commence at the valley of the 
Taptl in GujanU* From one point of view, they end at PftlghAt, at the south of the 
Malabilr District, Madras Presidency, But, from another point of view, they include 
also another range which commences on the south side of the PctlgMt. valley; and ho 
they would run on to Cape Comorin, at the southern point of the peninsula,—In 
ancient times, there were seven divisions of tlio Korikan, called the Seven Konkans ; 
(see, for instance, /ml, Ant. Vol, VIII, p. IS, and P. A’, and 0,-C, lnnr.rn. No. 123, lines 
25, 2d, and No, 18U, line 23 (Mysore Inscriptions, pp, 32, Os), They were explained 
to Prof. II, II. Wilson (see Asiatic. Researches, Vol. XV, p. 47, note) us being Kerala, 
Tujuva, Govar&slitra (which he identified with the modern Goa), the Konkau proper 
(meaning, I suppose, llatnAgiri and Tii5.ua), ‘ KerAtaha/ ‘ Vuralaita,* and k Borbera. 4 
And a verse in Dr. Gundert's Malay Alain Dictionary, s. v. Ko^anam, — for which I 
am indebted to Dr. Hultzscli,— enumerates them thus; Kdrdam cha Virdtam cha 
Mdrdtam Kohhanam tuthd Havi/at/aik Tav\awm eh ~aiva. K(hullam ch -Hi saptakam\ 
The list given to Prof. Wilson, »yid the verso, may probably be accepted, as shewing 
that Kura]a and Tula, i.c. the MulabAr and South kanara Districts in the Madras 
Presidency, really wore reckoned among the Seven Konkans. And the verse appears 
to preserve a reminiscence of another of them, in the uamo Havyaga. But, otherwiBO, 
these two enumerations seem very imaginative. Epigraphic records shew that the 

E ayve, Hayve, or Halve five-hundred,— corresponding probably to the North Kajiara 
istriet, in Bombay, was one of the seven divisions; thus, a record of A. I). J1J2 at 
BajagAriivo in Mysore, giving the myth about the formation of the Konkau (which 
seems to embody the reminiscence of an actual upheaval that occurred within the 
memory of the present race of mankind), and aiming at also giving the etymology of 
tho word, tells us that L'anriurilma, the son of Jamadngni and BenukA, having twenty- 
one times slain all the kings of the earth, i,c, the Kshatriyas, gave the whole earth to 
the BrAhmans, up to the shores of the ocean ; that then, considering that he himself 
should no; dwell in the possessions of the BrAlnnaijs, he pushed hack the ocean with 
the tip of liis bow, and, when the western ocean would not give him even such a trifle 
as a drop (kdna) of water for his support, he took it by force, and, at the place where 
he took it, acquired, by a boon of the god 'Siva (l* ha n ip a-kah ka n a-vara dr ; the 
reference is to 'Siva as wearing a hooded serpent as a bracelet), the Seven Konkans as 
his place of abode^ and that Haive was, as it were, the bracelet (kahkuna) of the 
•lady, the Konkau, which was thus considered to he li the creation of ParaSurAina” 
[P. S. and 0,-C. lasers. No, 172, lines 15, 1/ ; Mysore Inscriptions, p. 83). Next to 
the Halve country, wo may place the Ivonkaua nine-hundred, which was a portion of 
the possessions of the KAdamba princes of Goa (chapter VIII, below), and secitis to 
have corresponded pretty closely with the present territory of Goa ; this may, perhaps, 
be identified with the Bevaltdvipa of the Aiholeinscription of A.D. 834-36 (Tad, Ant, 
Vol. VHI. p, 243). Next to the north must have come the Iridige country, mentioned 
in records of A.D. 700 and 705-706 (Ind, AnK Vol. IX. pp. 129,-132), which is plainly 
marked as one of the Seven Konkans, by being called a mahfisuptama or * great 
seventh this must have included the SAwantwA<Ji State and tho ltatnAgiri District. 
Next there must he. placed the Konkaua fourteen-hundred of the northern 'SilAhAra 
.princes of the Konkau (chapter VIII. below),, which began somewhere about Cbaul or 
Cheiiiwal, in the KulAba District, thirty miles south of Bombay, and appears to have 
extended over the whole of KolAba, andThA.ua; this was also knowuastheKApardi- 
kadvlpa or IvavadidvIpalAkb-and-a-quarter country (chapter VIII. below). And on the 
north of this there was the LAtu country, which (see page 310 below) probably coincided 
exactly with the modern tiurat District, including such portions of the Bar6da territory 
as arc mixed up in if. We should thus have exactly seven acceptable divisions of the 
Konkau. But tho subject is cayiable of further elucidation ; especially if the KoAkau 
is held to extend beyond the MalubAr District, and so to include tho Cochin and 
Travancore Stales: in the latter case, the Beven divisions would probably correspond 
pretty closely with (1) Travancore and Cochin; (2) MalubAr; (3) £outh Kanara ; 
(4) Iforth Kanara ; (5) Goa ; (6) 1-tatiiAgiri; and (7) KolAba, Th&na, and Surat. 
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a territorial division known as the Konkana fourteen-hundred: 1 
opinions have been expressed, identifying it with Thana, the chief town 
of the 'I’hana District, close to Bombay,—- with Gharapuri or Elephanta, 
an island, noted for its cave-temples, on the east side of the Bombay 
harbour, and about four miles distant from the mainland,— and with 
either R&jpuri in the Kolaba Agency, or Rajapur in the Ratnagivi 
District; but no conclusive identification has as yet been established. 
And they were perhaps descendants of some branch of the Maurya 
dynasty of Pataliputra, which was founded by Cbandragupta in 
the fourth century B. C. Other traces, also, of the ancient Mauryas, 
or of persons who claimed descent from them, are forthcoming from 
Western India. 3 A prince named Dhavala, of the Maurya lineage, 
is mentioned in the Kanaswa inscription, of A. D. 738-39, in the 
Kotah State, Rajputana, s And an inscription at Waghl'i, in Khandesh, 
mentions a Maurya chief named Govindaraja, with the date of A. D. 
1039, as a subordinate of the Yadava Mahdmandaleivara or feudatory 
prince Seunachandra II. of the Seuna country, and states that the 
original town of the Mauryas, or rather of his branch of the Maurya 
stock, was Valabht,— the modern Wala,— in Surashtra or Kathiawad. 


1 Lid. Ant. Vol, V. pp. 277, 280 ; Vol, IX. pp. 38, 41 j and Vol, XIII. pp. 134, 137* 

‘i A reminiscence of them is contained in an inscription of A. D. 1203-1204, at 
‘ Band alike.’ in Mysore, - (I owe au inspection of ink-impressions of tliis, and of the 
record mentioned just after it, to the kindness of Mr. Bice),.— which, aiming at 
a succinct account of successive dynasties, Bays that the Nine Nandas,'the Guptf# 
family, and the Maurya kings, ruled over tlie land of Kuntala ; then the Rattas .(i. e. 
RiUhtrakdtas) ; then the Ch&lukyas ; then llijjala, of the Kajacliurya family ; and 
then the iloysala king Vtra-.BallAla II. And an inscription of about tho twelfth 
century, at Kuppatdr in Mysore, speaks of the district that bore the name of 
Nkgakhandaku, i.e, thy NAgarakhaijda country, as protected by ‘‘the wise Chaudra- 
gupta, win, was an abode of the excellent observances of the warrior caste,”—refer¬ 
ring possibly to tlie Maurya king Cbandragupta.— A legend about an imaginary king 
of I’&faliputra named Chaudragupta (twisted by Mr. llice from itsreal purport, so. 
as to make it refer to Cbandragupta, the grandfather of ASOka) has been created— (how 
long ago, or bow recently, is not clear)— among tlie Jains of 'Bravaija-Beigola. But, as 
shewn by me elsewhere {Lid. Ant. Vol. XXI. p, 156), there is no basis at all for 
it in the 'Sravaija-Belgola inscription, of about tlie seventh century A. D,, which 
contains the epitaph of the Jain teacher Prabhflchandra (for the Tull text and trans¬ 
lation of this record, see Epigraphia Itidica, Vol. IV. p, 22) ; other inscriptions, of tlie 
ninth and following .centuries, which mention a person named Cbandragupta, give no 
hint whatever iu the direction of his being a king, .but, on tlie contrary, distinctly 
shew that lio was simply a Jain teacher, and refer iu reality to a pontiff named 
Guptigupta ; and, as far as-present information goes, the legend in question,—■ 
claiming to connect with Bravai>a-Be]goJa, not tho ’great Chandragnpta himself, but 
an otherwise quite unknown grandson of his grandson Asbka, bearing the same 
name,— appears first in a Jain compendium, entitled lldjdvtili-kalke, put together in the 
present century ! 

3 Ltd, Ant, Vol. XIX, p, 56, 

* Ep'tgraphia Indica, \ ol. II. p, 221.— Valabht is a very well known place, being 
tho capital of a dynasty of kings who succeeded the Early Guptas in Kithifiwfid.—" 
There is a reference to Valabhi, as a ttrtha , in an inscription of approximately the 
ninth century A. D,, at Aralesliwar in the II Jugal tdluka, DbArw&r District; the words 
arc— “ he who destroys this, becomes (like) one who commits the five*great sins 
by destroying Balabhi {i.e. Valabht), VkraijAsi, and ISriparvata.”— Another reference 
to it, in a southern record, is contained’in the Atakdr inscription of A. D. 949-60, 
which mentions a feudatory of the Western Ganga prince PermAnadi-Bfltuga, named 
Mapalarata, of the lineage of Sagara, to whom it gives the hereditary title of “ lord 
of Vajabhi, the best of towns ” (Epirjraphia Luliea, Vol. II. p. 173). And the 
same title occurs again in a fragmentary inscription at Muttatti in the Tiruma- 
kddlu-Naraetpur tAluka in Mysore {Inscriptions in the Mysore District, Part I. 
No. TN. 12). 
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The Kadambas. 

The KaJatnbas, a^ain, are first mentioned in connection with the 
same king Kirtivarman I., who is spoken of as breaking up their 
confederacy ; and his conquest of Bunawasi, which was their chief city, 
is referred to in all the copper-plate records that include his name, 
and also in the Mahakuta pillar inscription, where the name used for 
the city is Vaijayanti. 1 Two later families,— called, with a slight 
difference in the first syllable of the name, Kadambas,— will be noticed 
further on, in chapter VIII. And we are concerned here with only an 
early family, which is known chiefly from ten copper-plate grants, of 
which seven were obtained at Ilalsi' in the Khanapur taluka, Belgaum 
District," and three at Devagere in the Karajgi taluka, Dharwar 
District. 5 Their principal capital was undoubtedly B»nawasi, which 
is mentioned in their records by the name of Vaijayanti: but Palasika, 
i.e. Ilalsi, 4 also was one of the important seats of their power, and 
Uchcha^ririgi was another j 5 and still another is mentioned, Tripar- 
vata, which has not yet been identified. 6 

The Halsi grants, which were the first to come to light, disclosed 
the names of Kakusthavarman and his descendants. But, though the 
earliest of them, speaking of Kakusthavarman as a Yuvardja , 7 shewed 
that he was not the founder of the family, yet none of them gave 


1 £eo page 273 above, note 2. 

“ hid. Ant. Vo!. VI. p, 22 ff. 

• 1 id. VU, p. 33 ff. 

* Lat. 15* 31', long. 74° 30 '; Italian Atlas, sheet No, 41,—‘ Hnlsec.’ 

5 This place was identified by Mr. Rice (My tore Inscriptions , p. xxxix.) with the 

well-known Uclichangidnrg in the Bel!dry District, Madras Presidency, in lat. 14° 34 1 , 
long. 70° 7', about eleven miles to the north-east from Ddvmjgere in Mysore. About 
fifty miles to the cast by north from this place, however, in lat. 14“ 45', long. 
70° 01', there is another Uchehangtdurg, three miles to tin: east of Mojkdlmuru, in 
the Dodderi tiUuka of the Cliitaldurg District, Mysore. A Kadamba inscription or 
legend Ys connected with this place. And Mr. liice (see his note on “ the Edicts 
of A^fika in Mysore ”) seems now more inclined to think that this may be the ancient 
UchchaSringi.—A record of A. it. 1170 at Harihar [P, S. and O.-C. lasers. No. 118 ; 
Mysore-inscriptions, p. 51) gives to the later Kadamba Ketarasa the hereditary title of 
“ lord of irehchangtgiri.” _ • 

6 The suggestion has been made to me,— by Mr. K. II, Fathak, I think,— that 
Triparvuta is tho modern Murg6<l, the chief town of tiio Murgfid inaliftl in the 1’arasgad 
tAluka; Belgaum District, There is some similarity in the names : for, the Sanskrit 
Triparvata means ‘three bills or mountainswhile, in Murgocl, gAdn is evidently the 
Kanarese hA.lv, ‘ tho peak or summit of a mountain,’ and, though Mr. Kittel’s 
Kannada-English Dictionary gives no specific authority for saying so, mur may perhaps 
stand for m&ru, ‘ three,’ the long A of which is shortened in viunniru, ‘ three hundred,, 
mukkilu, 1 three feet,’ and a few other words. But mar stands more probably for mur a 
^mnrojka, muraka, ‘bent, broken, fragmentary.’ And I am told that the name of 
Murgod is, as a fact, Sauskritined both as Trtf ringapura, 1 the town of the three peaks,’ 
and as Bliinnatringapnra, ‘ the town of the broken peak.’ Murg6dlies below the western 
face of a long range of low bills, in which there are plenty of projecting bluffs. I have 
not, however, been able to see, anywhere near it, any features suggesting tho idea of 
three particular lulls or peaks, to be singled out from the rest. And my own opinion 
is, that Triparvata must he looked for much further to the south, and somewhere 
towards the ghauts.—For*some general remarks by Dr. Burnell on the Sanskritising of 
vernacular names, see his South Indian Palatography second edition, p, x. note 2. 

7 lit, ‘ young king, * The title seems to have been always used to denote a person 
who, having beeu selected by the reigning king as ids successor, was admitted mean¬ 
while to a share in the administration,— probably with a viow to really securing the 
succession. 

u.972-37 
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any cine as to how he .came to be holding that rank, or indicated 
in any way how the family had risen to power. This information 
has now been supplied by an interesting record, of the time of 'Santi- 
varman, obtained by Mr. lliee from Talgund in Mysore, which 
gives the following account: 1 —There was a family of Br&hmans, 
Hariti'putras, and born in the M&navya gotra, who always planted 
the kadamba -tree (Nauclea Cadamba) in the neighbourhood of tlieir 
houses, and carefully tended it. From this, the family came to be 
known as the Kadamba family. And in it there was born a certain 
Maynrasarman, 2 who went, with his preceptor Yirasarman, to the 
city (or a city) of the Pallavas, 3 — having a desire to master, in a very 
brief time, the whole of the sacred writings that are designated by the 
term pravnchana. He was interrupted, in his studies, by a great com¬ 
motion in the stables of the Pallavas. And, enraged at this, he set him¬ 
self to shew that, even in the Kali age, Brahmans could be as powerful 
as the members of the warrior and regal caste. Ho applied himself 
to war,— conquered the guardians of the frontier of the l’allava kings, 
— established himself in a forest, difficult of access, in front of the 
'Sri'parvata mountain, 4 — and levied taxes from the Banas and other 
kings. The kings of Kanclii, i.e. the Pallavas, sought to overthrow 
•him, and attacked him in many battles when he was marching through 
difficult country, and by surprises at night when he was encamped. But, 
with the “ very ocean of an army ” that he had got together, he destroyed 
their forces, ar.d'brought them low. And, at last, the Pallava kings, 
recognising his prowess and ancestry, thought it better to make friends 
with him; and they conferred on him the pattnbuudha or binding on 
of the lillet of sovereignty, and gave him a territory on'the shore of 
the western ocean, with a promise that it should be free from invasion. 
His son was Kanguvarman. His son was Bhagtratha, His son was 
Raghu, who “ made the (whole) earth subject to his family,”— of which 
the meaning seems to be, that he' first placed the power of the family 
on a really firm and wide footing. And his brother was Bhagirathi, 
who established his reputation under the name of Kakusthavannan. 


1 This inscription 1ms not been published jet. Mr. Rico, however, was kind 
enough to bring it to my notice, and to send an ink-impression of it for mv perusal 
- One point of interest... this record is, that the characters are of thebox-beaded ” 
type,like those used in the bran inscription of Sumudraguptnr and ill the Nacline-kl-talftt 
and pm,ml \ akataka records (Gupta Inscriptions, pp. 18,233,2-13). The Komitir 
inscription of JMnifidara, noticed a little further on, is in the same characters. The 
only Other record m box-headed characters in this part of the country, known 
to me is a fragmentary inscription on a sculptured stone at a temple at Safest near 
R'twaila, in the ROlliapur Kate. The sculpture represents a woman on a funeral pyre 
And the inscription records that tho stone was set up by a prince, whose nanU is 
broken .away, m affectionate memory of his wife IVUidev?, 

2 This is, doubtless, the origin of tho name of the three-eyed and four-armed Maytlra- 
varman the Mukknriri a- h ad am ha of one inscription, whom the tradition of the later 
Kddainhssi of liauawas, and Hangal placed at the head of their genealogy (chapter VIII. 
below).— The tradition ot the k Adambas of Goa derived their origin from the three-eyed 
and four-armed Jayanta, otherwise called Trildeliana-KAdamba, who sprang from a 
drop of sweat that fell to earth near tho roots of a khtkmVa- tree from the forehead of 
the god Kva after the conquest of Tripura (chapter VIII. below),-Mr. Rice-says 

appears to he one of the palms from'which toddy is extracted 
(Mysore, Inscriptions, p. xxxiii.) 1 

3 The record does not mention any names of individual Pallavas. 

t, e„ I supposo, the 'Srtsaila hill. 
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The inscription finally records that Kikusthavarman caused a large 
tank to be built at Sthanakimdhra [i.e. Talgund), or at a temple 
there, “which had been reverenced in faith by Satakarni, or by the 
Satakarnis, and others,” and that the record itself was composed and 
engraved by a person named Kubja, at the command of K akustha- 
varmau’s son Sautivurman. From this record and the Halsi and 
Devagcre grants, we obtain the genealogy shewn on page 289 
below. 

Their records describe the Kadambas as meditating, and as anointed 
(to sovereignty) alter meditating, on the god Sva&i-Mahasena, i. e. 
Karttikeya, the god of war, and on the assemblage of his'mothers; 1 
as.belonging to the Manavya <jutra or clan; 2 * and as being Hariti- 
putras, or descendants of an original ancestress of the.Harita gdt-raf 
And one passage appears to speak of them as descendants of the 
ancient sage Ahgiras. 4 The seals of some of their grants bear an 
emblem which appears to be a dog. 5 * 

Of Kakusthavarman,' 1 we have tine grant, from Halsi, 7 8 dated, with¬ 
out further details, in the eightieth victorious year, and issued from 
Palasika. In it, he has the title of Yuvaraju ; H but no indication is 
given as to the name-of the reigning king,—• who would be his father 
or elder brother. It records that, as a reward for saving himself, he 
granted a field, at a village named KhAtagrama, to the Seudpati or 
General 'Srutakivti. 

Of MrigcSavarman, 9 we have three grants, all issued at Yaijayanti. 
One, from Devagere, 10 is dated in the month Karttika (Oet.-Nov.) in tire 


1 Ho, also, the Tnjgund inscription says that Shwlanana (Knrttikdyn, aa being ‘six- 
faced’) anointed May Qra&rnnan (to sovereignty) after ho had meditated on Seudpati 
(Kartti'key a, as ‘ the general’) and the Mother*.—The mothers of Karttikeya are the 
Pleiades (K rittikuh), who reared him from the seed of Siva, which was first thrown 
into the fire, and then was received hy the Ganges. From this he derived tile epithet 

of shuniinttHia, ’ having six mothers, 1 as well as his name of KdrltikOya.— The Chalukyas 
also are described, in somewhat similar terms, as meditating on the feet of tjvdmi- 

Malidsdna. Hut the reference to tlio Pleiades in connection with them is different, and 
will be commented in its proper place. 

1 See page 278 above, note 1. 

5 In the grant of tlio third year of Mrigtdavarman, the first component of the word is 
11 drill , with the short i in the third syllable; and, grammatically, Haritiputra is 
perhaps more correct than 11 drltijin trie : hut in the other Kudamba records the word 
is H driltjiufra. with the long l in the third syllable; and this form was also used 
preferentially by the Western Chalukyas.— As regards the gCttra- name, see page 277 
above, note 5. 

4 1 ad. A at. Vol. VII. p. 35, text, line 4. — Wliother this indicates a subdivision of tile 
Manavya j/iitru, or what may he the meaning of the expression, I am not ublo to say.— 
Various texts speak of Angirasa-Haritas, who were descend ml, through Ikshviko, from 
Maun, the soli of the Sun (see Wilson’s Translation of the Vishnu-Purdiia, Hall's 
edition, Vol, III. pp. 230, 231, 209, 280, and Muir’s Original SunsLrit Tats, Vol. I. 
p. 225). 

» UL Vol. VI. pp. 23, 25, 20. 

“ His name occurs both as Kakusthavarman, and as simply Kakustha.— The correct 
Sanskrit spelling is Kukntstliu. 

7 hid. Ant. Vol. VI. p. 23. 

” See page 285 above, note 7. 

8 His name also occurs as simply Mrige'a aiul Mrigesvara ; and in one instance, fn 
prose, as M lige avaravarinao. llis father’s name occurs alto as luntivaravarmau ; once 

in a inet-rieal. passage, and mice in prose. 

10 hid. Ant. Vol. VII. p. 33. 
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Ch apte r I. third year of his reign, in the-Pausha samvatmra j 1 and it records a 

The Early grant of land, at a village named Briliat-Paralhr, to “the gods, the 

Dynasties. supreme- Arhatx.”* Another, also from Devagere, 3 is dated in the 
eighth fortnight of the rainy season in the fourth year of his reign, 
without any reference to the cycle of Jupiter; and records that a 
village named Kalavanga, was divided into three portions, which were 
given, one to “ the gods,— the divine Arhat or Arhato, and the great 
Jmendra,” one to the community of the ascetics of the Svdtapata sect, 
and one to the community of the ascetics of the Nirgrantha sect. And 
the third, from Hals!, 4 is dated in the month Karttika (Oct.-Nov.) in 
the eighth year of his reign, in the Vai^akha samcatsara; and records 
that Mrigesavamiaii caused a temple of J ina to he built, and gave some 
land to the divin eArhats, for the* Yapaniyas, Nirgranthas, and Kurcha- 
kas, at Palasika. In the grants of his third and fourth years, Mrige- 
savarman has the paramount title of Ma/idrdja, which in Southern 
India, at this time, still retained its original paramount meaning. 6 
In the latter, his name occurs twice as Vijaya-Siva-Mligesavannau; 
on account of which it has been suggested that he is the Mahdrdja 
'Sivakumara, who is mentioned by B&Iachandra, in his introductory 
remarks on the Prdbhritasura, as having for his preceptor the well- 
known Achdnja, Padmanandi-Knnclakunda.® In the grant of his 
eighth year, it is said that he overturned the lofty Gariga family, and 
was a fire of destruction to the Pallavas. 

Of Ravivarman/ we have two grants; one, from Halsi, 8 not 
dated, records various Jain ordinances that were established by him 


1 This is one of the xamvaUaras or years of the twelve-year cycle of the planet Juxnter. 
—For an exposition of the cycle hy Mr. Shankar Balkrishna Diksliit, see my (lupin 
inscriptions, Introduction, p, 1(31, Appendix III., and Ind, Ant .. Vol. XVII, pp. 1, 
312.— In the dates iu the Gupta inscriptions, tho years are determined by the heliacal 
risings of the planet and the nakshatra in which he is at each such rising : and the 
names of them always have the prefix maM { = mahat ), ‘ great \ thus, Mahd-Asvayuja, 
Maha-Chaitra, MaliA-MAghft, and Maha-Vai&ikha, From the absence of this prefix in 
the grants of MrigeSavarman, I am inclined to consider that the reference here is to 
another system of the cycle, for which the years are determined by the passage of Jupiter 
among the signs of the zodiac, and the month-name is taken, according to his position, 
as the name of the year. If so, the present records give the earliest epigraphic 
Instances, as yet obtained, of the nsc of the twelve-year cycle according to cither the 
mean-sign or .the apparent-sign system.—It would appear (see an article by Prof, Kiel- 
horn in the Ind. Ant. Vol, XXII. p. 83) that the grammarian Ilemachandra would 
interpret such terms as Pausha samvatsara, VaisAkha sam vat Sara, &o. 3 as denoting 
ordinary luni-solar years in which Jupiter happens to rise in the nakxhatras Pushya, 
ViSAkhA, &c, But this does not seem appropriate and admissible, in tho face of the 
unquestionable use of Jovian years not coinciding with the luni-solar years. 

2 The word Arhut denotes, among the Jains, 1 a superior divinity. 3 
a Ind. Ant. Vol, VII. p. 37. 

4 id. Vol. VI. p. 24. 

■ I) See Ind. Ant, Vol, XX. pp* 305, 307. Tho title means literally * great king.’ 

The actual expressions are, Mahdrdja in the earlier grant, and dharma-Mahdrdja in 
the other. The latter means u a Mahdrdja by, or in respect of, religion,” and may be 
rendered by “a pious, or righteous, Mahdrdja,** But what it actually denotes is, “a 
Mahdrdja who, at the particular time of the record, was engaged in an act of religion 
dharnm ).” 

6 By Mr. K. It Pathak ; Ind. Ant . Vol, XIV. p, lfi.— But, according to the -pat* 
tdrali of the Sarasvali-Gaoheiiha, Kumlakutida became pontiff in B, C. 8 ( Ind. Ant, 
Vol. XX. p. 351). And this is altogether too ancient a period for the Early Kadambas, 

7 His name occurs also as simply Ravi. 

' Ind. Ant, Vol. VI. p, 25, 
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A Kadamba Pedigree. 

Mayurasarman. 

Kanguvarman. 

Bhagiratha. 


Raghu. Bhagirathi- 

Kakusthavavinan. 


iSantivarnmn. (Another son.) 


Mrigesavarman. (Another son.) 


Ravivarman. Blianuvarman. ISivaratha. 

I 

Harivarman. 


at Palasika, including provision for the celebration, every year, on the 
full-moon day of the month Karttika (Oct.-Nov.), of tho eight days' 
festival of the god Jinendra ; and the other, also from Halsi, 1 and 
not dated, records a grant of land to the god Jinendra. The latter 
states that he conquered Vishnuvarman and other kings, and over¬ 
turned Cliandadanda, lord of Kaiichi; and thus settled himself 
firmly at Palasika. In addition, the Halsi grant 2 * issued by Bhanu- 
varman, recording a gift of some land at Palasika to the Jains, is 
dated in the sixth fortnight of the cold season in the eleventh year 
of the reign of Ravivarman. Like his predecessors, he had the 
paramount title of Mahdrdja, s 

Of Harivarman, we have two grants. One, from Halsi, 4 * dated 
in the month Phalguna (Feb.-March), in his fourth year, records 
that, at Uchchasringi, at the advice of his paternal uncle 'Siva- 
ratha, he gave a village into the possession of the sect of Vari- 
shenacharya of the Kurchakas, for the purposes of a shrine of the 
Arluit which had been built at Palasika by a certain MrigSsa, son of 
the Sendpati Siriiha of the-Bharadvaja g6tra. The other, also from 
Halsi, 6 dated, without further details, in his fifth year, records that, 


1 hid. Ant. Vol. VI. p. 30. 

2 ibid. . p. -7, 

a The exact expressions arc, Mahdrdja in one of the grants of his son Harivarman, and 

dharma- Mahdrdja (see page 288 above, note 5) in the charter issued by Bhilniivarman, 

1 lad. Ant * Y T ol. VI. p. 30. 

« ibid . p, 31* 
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at Pala&ka, and by the request of Bhanu&ikti of the Sendraka 
family, he allotted a village for the purposes of a Jain temple which 
belonged to the community of ascetics called Aharisliti. In both of 
his grants, he uses the paramount title Maharaja. 

One of the Devagcre grants 1 2 gives us the names of a Kadamba 
Makdrdja Krishnavarman, 3 4 and of his son, the Yuvardja Devavarman. 
As the other grants do in the ease of Kakiisthavarman and his successors, 
it describes Krishnavarman as anointed (to sovereignty) after meditat¬ 
ing on the god Swami-Mahascna and on the assemblage of his mothers, 
and as belonging to the Manavya gotra. It asserts that he celebrated 
the asoamc'lh (t-sacrifico. 8 And it says that he enjoyed his heritage 
after attacking some chieftains of Kaga descent. 1 The charter was 
issued by Devavarman, at Triparvata. And it records the gift- of 
same laud to the Y apaniya communities, or to the members of the 
Yapaniya community, for the purposes of a temple of the divine 
Ar/iut. 

Closely connected with the preceding, must be anothev copper-plate 
grant, which was obtained by Mr. Rice from Banahalli in the Kadfir 
District, Mysore. 5 6 * It gives us the names of a Kadamba Muh/mija 
Vishuuvarmau,— his son, the Makdrdja Krishnavarman I.,— his son, 
the Maharaja Simhavarman,— and his son, the Maharaja Krishna- 
varman II., who may very possibly be identical with the father of 
Devavarman mentioned above. And it records that, in the seventh 
year of his reign, Krishnavarman II. granted to a Brahmai.i a village 
named Kolanaliura, in the Vallavi vishaya. 

Another copper-plate grant, obtained by Mr. Rice from Kndgere 
in the Shimogga District, Mysore, gives us the name of a Kadamba 
Muh drdja V i j ay a-B i v a - M an dll a t ri va r man, who, at Vaijayanti, in the 
second year of his reign, granted to a Brahman some land at a village 
named Kodala, 

And finally, an inscription at the falls of the Ghatparbha near 
Konuur in the Gokak taluka, Belgaum District, B has brought to notice 


1 Ind. Ant , Vol. VII. p. 33. 

2 His name appears also as simply Krishna, 

3 A ceremony which centred in a horse, and was concluded after the selected steed 
had been turned loose for a year, to roam about at will, guarded by armed men. The 
ceremony appears to have ended sometimes in the actual immolation of the horse, but 
sometimes only in keeping it bound during the celebration of the final rites. The 
successful celebration of a hundred ahmmhlhci* was supposed to raise the sacrificer to 
a level with the god Indra.— The Early Gupta inscriptions*say that Samudragupta (about 
the middle of the fourth century A. LX) restored the aharnMhii’ sacrifice, after it had 
been for along time in abeyance. — Mr. K. B. Pathak (see hid. Ant . Vol. XIV. p. 13) 
has taken Krishnavarman and his son to bo Jains by religion ; and has expressed the 
opinion that the reference to the a.s?;«7mW/ici-sacrifice shews that Krishnavarman was 
originally a follower of Brahmanism, and embraced Jainism in the latter part of liis 
life. But, such was the religious toleration in these early times, that the mere fact that 
the grant wan made to Jains does not necessarily prove that Krishnavarman and 
Devavarman were themselves of that religion. I do not find anything conclusive in 
the record, in support of that view. And the reference to SwAmi-Mahasena and the 
Mothers of mankind, and, still more, the claim to belong to the Manavya gotra , seem 
ox>posed to it, 

4 See page 281 above and note 3. 

6 See Inscription* at ; 'SravaiwJielgola , Introd. p. 15.— Mr, Rice having kindly sent 
me the original plates for inspection, I quote from my own reading, 

6 Ind. Ant , Vo). XXI, p. A point of interest about this record is, that it is 

in the “ box-headed ” characters (sec pago 2S0 above, note J), 
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another Kadamba name, that of Damcdara, and may perhaps indicate 
the point to the north east, to which the Kadamba territory extended. 

The precise date of any of the Kadambas is not yet known. Their 
records contain no reference to the 'Saka or any other era, and are, 
with one exception, dated only in regnal years; and neither from 
them, nor from any oilier genuine early records, can any names or 
facts be obtained, tending to establish definite synchronisms with 
other kings whose dates arc known. 1 2 The exception to the dating in 
regnal years, is in the grant of KakuSthavarinan, which is dated in the 
eightieth victorious year. The year purports, Ly strict translation, 
to be his own eightieth year. But it cannot bo the eightieth year of 
his y«ra»’4/«-ship; and, even if such a stylo of dating were usual, 
it can hardly he even the eightieth year of his life. It must, there¬ 
fore, be the eightieth year from the pottabundha of his ancestor 
Mayuravarman, which is mentioned in the Talgund inscription. 3 This, 
however, helps us no more towards arriving at any definite date. As 
regards the more general question,— that all these records are of de¬ 
cidedly early date is proved, partly by the palseographie standard of 
them, partly by the mention of the twelve-year cycle of Jupiter in two 
of Mrigesavarman J s grants, and partly by the references to the eighth 
fortnight of the rainy season in the grant of his third year, and 
to the-sixth fortnight of the cold season in Ehanuvarman’s grant, 
which shew that, in the period of these records, the primitive division 
of the year into three seasons only,—- not into six, as now,— was 
still followed. 8 On the other hand, the reference to a Satakarui, or 
the Satakarnis, in the Talgund inscription, may eventually be used 
to fix the earliest period to which the Kadambas may be referred. 
But here, again, it still remains to determine which of the Satakarnis 
is meant,. and to fix his date. At present, all that can he safely said, 
is, that the Kadambas are to be referred approximately to the sixth 
century A, D. 


1 There 1 might he a temptation to arrive at some very definite fixtures, by identify¬ 
ing the Chandadanda, lord of Kail old, who was overthrown by Kavivannan, with the 
1‘allava king Ugradaiahi-Lol.adiU a-ha rallies varava rm an who was a contemporary of tho 
Western Ohnlukya king Vikramadityft I. in the period A. D. (J05 to G80 (see further on in 
this chapter). Hut this would place tin" Kadambas too late.— Hr. Bice has allottocl the 
specific, dates of A. D. 420 or 138 to Krishijavarman (father of Hevavarman), A. D. 
538 to Kakustbavarinan, A. 1). 070 to Mrigeinvannan, and A. 1). 600 to Blidnuvaruian 
(e.y., Mysore hvtcript inns, Introd, pp. xxxvih, xxsix, and Coory Inscriptions, Introd. 
p. 2, note 5). lint these dates depend simply on the statement, in the Western Ganga 
grants, that the sister of a Kadamba king named Krishijavarman was given in marriage 
to tho Ganga king Madhava IT., whose reign is accepted by Mr. Itiee, on the authority 
of the same records, as having ended in A. II. 420. And, as the Ganga records in 
question are spurious and worthless for any historical purposes (see further on in this 
chapter), no dates can lie fixed by means of them,— The date of A.D. 438 for Krisliija- 
varman was, in fact, arrived at by myself,— from tile spurious Ganga records (see hid. 
Ant. Vol. VI. p. 28); but this was before I had advanced in epigraphy sufficiently far 
to recognise their true nature. 

2 It has been suggested (lnd. Ant. Vol. XIV. p. 13) that it is tho eightieth year 
from the conquest of the Naga» by Krishijavarman ; from which it would follow that 
Kakusthavarman and his descendants were subsequent to Krishijavarman and Devavar- 
man. But this is quite disposed of by the Talgund record.— While, on the one hand, 
Krishnavarman cannot now he placed before Kakusthavarman’s lino, so also there is 
no reason for placing him after it. Tlie statement, in the Aihoje inscription, that 
Kirtivarman I. broke up the “ assemblage or collection, " i.c. the “ confederacy, ” of 
the Kadambas, indicates that there were two or three synchronous reigning branches 
of tho family. 

3 See page 27P above, note 1. 
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The Sendrakas. 

An incidental reference in one of the Kadamba records has intro 
duced us to the Sendraka family, of which the representative in Ilari- 
varmaiTs time was Bhanusakti. We have also the following informa¬ 
tion about this family :—The Chiplcin grant, from the Ratnagiri 
District, 1 of the Western Chalnkya king Pulikesin II. (A. D. 6UJ to 
642), mentions the Sendraka prince 'Srivallabha SCnanandaraja as his 
maternal uncle. A grant from Bagumra in the Nausari District of the 
GaikwaPs territory,- 1 giving a short genealogy of Sendraka princes, 
furnishes the names of Blianusakti; * his son, Adityasakti; and his 
son, Prithivivallabha-Nikumbhallasakti, with a date in the year 406, 
which, referred to the Kalachuri or Chedi era, 4 fell in A. D. 655. The 
grant of the tenth year of the Western Ohalukya king Vikramaditya 

I. , obtained from the Karuul District in Madras, and belonging to 
about A. D. 664, records that lie bestowed the village of Rattagiri at 
the request of the Jidja Devasakti of the Sendraka family, 5 And an 
inscription at Balagamve, m Mysore, 0 shews that the Sendraka Mahdrdja 
Pogilli was a feudatory 7 of the Western Ohalukya king Vinayaditya 
(A.D. 680 to 697),— that bis government comprised the Nayarkhamla 
district, i. c. the Ndgarakhauda division of the Banavasi province, 9 and 
the village of Jcdugur or Jodugur, 9 which may perhaps he identified 
with Jedda in the Sorab taluka, Shimogga District, Mysore,— and, pro¬ 
bably, that the crest of the Sendrakas was an elepliant. Further, in 
connection with a Satyasraya who is probably intended to be Pulikesin 

II. , one of the Lakslimeshwar inscriptions gives the name of Durgasakti, 
son of K undasakti, son of Vijayasakti, in the race of the Sandra kings, 
who are allotted by this record to the lineage of the Bhujagendras or 
serpent kings. 10 


1 Epigraphia Indica, Vol. Ilf. p. 50, 

4 Ind. Ant. Vol, XVIII. p, 265. 

8 Not to bo identified with tiro HhfinuSakti who is mentioned just above. 

4 For the epoch of tills era, see Prof. Kielhoru’s paper, Ind. Ant. Vol, XVII, p, 215, 
c Jour. Bo. Br. 11 An. Bor.. Vol, XVI. p. 228. 

" Ind. Ant. Vol. XIX. p. 142. 

7 By this time, the title Mahdrdja bad lost its paramount application. 
s See page 281 above, note 3. 

During this period of the alphabet, and for a long time afterwards, it is often 
impossible, in Kanaresc names of persons and places, to distinguish between the 
dental d and the lingual d, and to deckle whether the vowels e and 0 , and sometimes i, 
are long or short, unless some idea can lie formed as to the etymology or identification 
of them. In such cases, it is my practice, with names that remain doubtful, to use the 
dental d and the short vowels, because the distinguishing marks can be subsequently 
added so easily, if rpquired.— This should be taken as a general note, which will avoid 
constant annotation and repetition. It applies also to a few ordinary words, not names, 
which cannot be found in dictionaries, or cannot be connected with words that are to Vie 
found in them.— The same difficulty occurs in another detail also. There is never any 
confusion between the simple t and d (whether represented by its own sign, or by d). 
But, when they occur in composition with the n, it is often impossible to decide whether 
the compound means nt or nd ; except, of course, in well-known words, such as the 
Sanskrit mandala. and the Kanarese g&munda. 

to Ind. Ant. Vol. Vil. p, 110, the second part of the inscription, lines 51 to 61,— 
This statement certainly suggests (see Mr. K, B. Pathak’s remarks, Ind, Ant. Vol. XIV. 
p. 14, note 10) that the Sendrakas were of the Edga race, as regards which Bee 
remarks at page 281 above, note 3. But, if so, then why does Pogilli’s inscription at 
Balag&ihve bear the emblem of an elephant, and not of a cobra capella ? It must 
be remembered that, however authentic may be the contents of it, this Lakshmeshwar 
inscription was not engraved till after A. D. 967.— It has been thought (s»e l»d. Ant, 
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The Katachchuris or Kalachuris. 

The Kataehelmris are mentioned in connection with Mahgalesa, who 
was the younger brother of Kirtivarman I., and reigned from A. D. 597-98 
to 608 ; he is described as “ obtaining as his wife, in a bridal pavilion 
that was the battle-lield, the lovely woman who was the goddess of the 
fortunes of the Katachchuris,”— i. e. as conquering them. 1 Whether 
this form of the name is due only to a mistako of the writer or engra¬ 
ver of the record, in forming (a instead #£ la in the second syllable, 
or whether it is an authentic variant, the Katachchuris are, undoubtedly, 
a branch of the same stock with the Kalachuris of the Dahala or Chedi 
country in Central India, whose power,-as shewn by the epoch of their 
own special era, dated back to A. D. 249. 2 A closer approach to the 
customary form of the name is to be found in the Kanthem grant of 
A. D. 1009, in which Mangalesa is described as “the lord, by force, 
of the royal fortunes of the Kalachchuris.” 3 And a Sanskritised 
form of the name, Kalatsuri, occurs in Mangalesa's pillar inscription 
at Mahakuta.* As, in their later records, the Kalachuris of Central 
India represent themselves as descended from Sahasra-Arjuna or 
Sahasrabahu-Arjuna, 5 therp is possibly an early reference to them, as 
the Arjunayanas, in the list of frontier kings who, according to the 
Allahabad pillar inscription, did obeisance to Samudragapta.® Traces of 
them have been obtained through the copper-plate grants, from the 
neighbourhood of Jabalpur in the Central Provinces, of tire feudatory 
Mahdrdjas Jayanatha and 'Sarvanatha of Uehchakalpa, which refer 
themselves to an unnamed era that must be the Kalaehuri or Chedi era, 
and the datos of which range from A. D. 423 to 462. 7 And further 


Vol, XVIII, p, 206) that a SSndraka is nameil among the witnesses at the end of the 
spurious Mcrkara grant of Avintta-Kongayi (id, Vol. I, p. 365). But the word there 
is SOmlrika ; not Slndraka. And whatever it may he,— whether a proper name, or part 
of the name of a district,— the reference is of no citable value j exactly the same pas¬ 
sage occurs both in this spurious Merkara grant of the year 388, ami in tho equally 
spurious grant of Arivarman (/. e, Harivarman) of 'Saka-Samvat 169 expired (id. 
Vol. VIII. p. 215). 

1 Originally I thought that the passage containing these words (Ind. Ant. Vol. VIII, 
p. 241, text line 6) included also a reference to a victory over a low-castc aboriginal 
tribe named Matangas,— analogous to the Deminas or Gipsies, who figure so largely in tho 
Pdjiilpramijini, and whom we find with a recognised king, or similar leader of consi¬ 
derable power and importance, in Southern India in A, D, 1162-63 (id, Vol, XI, p. 10), 
But, examining the verse again, I consider that the components of it are connected 
in such a way that the word mdtoiuja must bo taken to denote the 11 elephants " of 
the Katachchuris. And a hint in the same direction is given in the Nerdr grant of 
MangalfSa, which describes the Kalaehuri king, the conquest of whom is there men¬ 
tioned, as “ possessed of the power of elephants and horses and foot-soldiers and trea¬ 
sure.” 

2 Seo Prof. Kielhorn’s paper on the Epoch of the Kalaehuri or Chedi era (Ind. Ant. 
Vol. XV11. p. 215), which proves that tho epoch or year 0 of the era was A. D, 248-49, 
and the first current year was A. Ib 249-50. 

3 Ind, Ant. Vol. XVI. p, 22, text lino 23. To suit tho metre, the short a of the first 
syllable is here lengthened. 

4 id. Vol. XIX. pp. 10,16. This rendering of the name tends to shew that it was 
originally spelt with the double ch. 

3 Pjntjvaphui Indica, Vol. II. p. 14 j sec also Ind. A} It. Vol. XII. p. 253. 

6 Gupta bumptious, p. 14.—■' An early coin of the Arjunayanas is figured in Prime}?a 
Essays, Vol. II. p. 223, Plato xliv., No. 22, 

i id. pp. 117 to 135.— The dates were originally referred by me to the Gupta era j 
as regards the proper reference of them to tlitf Kalaehuri era, see Ind,, Ant. Vol, XIX. 
p. 227. 

B 972—38 
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early references to them are probably to be found in the grant, from the 
Khandesh District, of the McChdrdja Rudradasa, which is perhaps dated 
in the year 118 of an unspecified era ;* in the grant, from the Surat 
District, issued from the victorious camp at a place named AmraM, of 
the Traikufaka Mahdrdja Dahrasena, dated in the year 207 of an un¬ 
specified era; : and in the grant from Kayheri, near Bombay, which 
is dated in the year 245 of the augmenting sovereignty of the Traiku¬ 
takas : s if these dates are to be referred to the Kalachun era, the results, 
taking the years as expired, are A. D. 387-68, 456-57, and 494-95. 
Now, the name Traiku^aka is obviously derived from a place called 
Trikuta. Pandit Bhagwanlai Jndraji has told us that a place named. 
Trikuta is mentioned, in the Rdmdyana and the Jiaghuvamsa, as a 
town of importance in Aparanta or the country along the Western 
coast, i. e. the Kohkay. 1 * 3 * * And the theory propounded by him is as 
follows :. 6 — In the early centuries A. 1)., there were certain kings in 
Western India, holding Gujarat and the adjacent provinces, whom he 
has called the Western Kshatrapas, and who, he considered, used the 
Baka era. Certain coins shew that their rule was once interrupted by 
an invader, who assumed the titles Itdja and Kshatrapa, and established 
another era. This iuvader was a certain l£varadatta, whose coins are 
dated, not in an already existing era, but in the first and second yearB 
of his reign. He belonged to a dynasty of the Abhira caste, of which 
records are found in the Nasik caves, and which probably came by sea 
from Sindh, conquered the western coast, and made Trikftta its capital. 
He probably attacked, and gained a victory over, the Kshatrapas. 
When he had consolidated his power, he began to issue his own coins, 
copying the Kshatrapa coinage of the district. His coins particularly 
resemble those of the Kshatrapa Yiradaman and his brother Vijaya- 
sena. The coins shew that the reign of the latter ended in the year 
170 of the era used by the Rehab-upas, i. e. in 'Saka-Soriivat 170 (ex¬ 
pired), = A. D. 248-49. l^varadatta’s conquest thus falls at just 
about the same time with the foundation of the Kalachuri era. of 
which tho first current year was A. D. 249-50.® And we may thus 
conclude that lsvara.ilatta was the founder of an era, which was first 
known as the Traikulaka era, 7 and only in later times came to be 
called tho Kalachuri or Chedi era. As regards subsequent events, the 
Pandit held that Viradaman’s son Budrasena restored tho Western 
Kshatrapa power, and drove the invaders out of the country; that the 
Traikutakas then retired to Central India, and there assumed the names 
Ilaihaya and Kalachuri; that afterwards, when the Kshatrapa power 
was finally destroyed, at the end of the x-eign of Rudrasena, son of 
Rudradaman, the Traikutakas regained possession of their former 
capital, Trikuta; and that it was just about this time that Dahrasdna, 


1 Tnd. Ant. Vol. XVI. p. 98. 

*Jovr. Bo. Br. JR. As. Soc. Vo!, XVI. p. 346. 

3 Cave-temp/e Inscriptions, p. 67. 

* Y a ' LS:; mentioned, but without any indication as to its position, in the Viik4;alvft 

inscription at AjaptA (Arckceol, Surv* West, Tnd . Vol. V, p, 127)* 

6 See the Proceedings of the Aryan Section of the Seventh International Congress of 
Orientalists, p. 216 ff. 

6 See page 293 above, note 2. 

7 As which, it is indirectly quoted in tho Kanherl grant. 
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for whom we have the date of the year 207 (expired), + A. D. 249-50,= 
A. D. 456-57, succeeded to the sovereignty. 1 * All this applhrs ex¬ 
tremely probable. It is built up, largely, on the fact that, though the 
Western Chalukya kings of the main line of Badami used the 'Saka 
era, the local era of the country extending from probably the Daman- 
gahgi on the south to the Mahi on the north was the Knlachuri era, 
which we meet with in records' of the seventh and eighth centuries, 
not only in the Gurjara territory in the northern part of that stretch 
of country, but even in the Lata province of the Chalukyas m the 
southern part of it. But this fact itself proves that, at some time or 
other, the early kings of the Kalachuri dynasty had the sovereignty 
over the stretch of country in question. And the Pandit’s theory 
adapts itself so well to all the circumstances that have to be accounted 
for, that it may be accepted as furnishing in all probability the true 
explanation of them. 

As has just been mentioned, the Mahakuta pillar inscription of 
Maugal6aa speaks of the Kalaehuris by the Sanskritised name of 
Kalatsuri. It further records that these people were conquered by 
him in the course of an expedition to the north, and that their reigning 
king at the time was named Buddha. And it shews that the event 
took place between A. D. 597-98 and 602. By this conquest,—-judging 
from the localities in Western India in which the Kalachuri era was 
used,—Man galena must have acquired a considerable amount of 
territory, extending, in the Kohkan, up to the river Kim at least, 
which was the northern boundary of the Lata country, and perhaps 
even up to the Mahi: the country between the Kim and the Mahi, 
however, belonged to the Gurjara princes, of whom an account will be 
given further on ; and thete are grounds for thinking that, though he 
may have established riglits of suzerainty over the Gurjara territory, 
that country was not actually made a part of his dominions as the 
Lata province was. The victory over Buddha or Buddharaja is also 
referred to in Mahgalesa’s copper-plate grant from Nerur, which adds 
the information that Buddha’s father was 'Samkaragana. 3 And these 
early members of the family are doubtless carried back one step further 
by a grant from Sahkheda, in the Barfkla State,— referable to the 
same period,— which mentions a king named 'Sarirkaragaija, son of 
Krishtiaraja, with fairly certain indications, through the names of the 
placos that are mentioned, that his sovereignty included the territory 
in the actual neighbourhood of Saukhfkia. 3 The existence, in the 
direction of Gujarat, of an early king named Krishnaraja, who may be 
allotted to this period just as well as to a somewhat earlier date', has 
also been established by certain coins from Devalana in the Nasik 

1 The Pandit has also brought to notice (toe. cit. p. 222) a Traikiqaka coin, “ belong¬ 
ing to the period after tkj final destruction of the Kshatrapa power,” which gives the 
name of the Mahdrdja Kudragana, a paramavauhiyuva or most devout worshipper of 
the god Visluju, son of the Mahiidja Indravarman, or Indradatta (or perhaps Indrada- 
man, I think). This person he believed to bo “ the first king after the revival of the 
Traikdtaka power.” 

Ind. Ant. Vol. VH. p. 162. 

3 Bpigraphla Indie,a, Vol. II. p. 22.— Tho actual name in the original is ’Samkarapa. 
But there seems no doubt that, as proposed by Mr. Phruya and Pr, Biihier, it is 
simply a careless mistake for 'Bamkaragacm. 
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District; 1 and, though the tendency has been to refer these coins to 
an early Rashtrakufa king, who was supposed to have been conquered, 
somewhere about A. D. 500, by the Western Chalukya Jayasiriiha I., 
still there is nothing that compels us to connect them with the H&sh 
trakuta or any particular dynasty, and nothing to lead us to believe 
that any victory over the Rashtrakutas, or, indeed, any historical 
achievement at all, was accomplished by Jayasiriiha I: the supposed 
existence of an early Kashtrakuta king Krishparaja, contemporaneous 
with Jayasiriiha I., depends upon nothing but a statement which first 
appears in the eleventh century A. D., and is to be accounted for by 
events which occurred about A. D. 975 ; 2 and, in all probability, the 
Dcvalana coins are coins of Krishnaraja, the father of 'Samkaragana. 

In their later records, the Kalaehnris of Central India call them¬ 
selves also Haihayas; 3 and this enables us to establish certain other 
connections. The Western Chalukya king Vinayaditya (A. D. 680 to 
696) subjugated the Haihayas, i. e. the Kalachuris. Ldkamaliadevt 
and her younger sister Traildkyamahadcvi, the wives of his grandson 
Vikramaditya II, (A. D. 733-64 to 746-47), being liaihayas, wore 
Kalachuri princesses. An intermarriage between the Haihayas, i, e. the 
Kalaehnris, and the Eastern Chalukyas, took place in the case of Vish- 
nuvardhana IV. (A. D. 764 to 799). 4 * The 11 ash trakuta king Krishna 
il. (A. D. *88 and 911-12) married a daughter of the Kalachuri king 
Kdkalla, Kokkalla, or Kokkala I. Ilis son .Tagattunga II. married 
two sisters, Lakshmi and Govindamba, daughters of Ranavigraha- 
'Sarhkaragatia, a sou of Kokkalla I. One of Jagatturiga's sons, Indra 
III., married Vijamba, a great-granddaughter of the same Kokkalla. 
Another of his sons, Amdgliavarsha-Vaddiga, married Kundakadevi, a 
daughter of Yuvarajadeva I., who was a grandson of the same Kokkalla. 
And, finally, the Western Chalukya Vikramaditya IV.,— father of 
Taila II. who reigned from A. D. 973-74 to 996-97,— married Bontha- 
devi, a daughter of Lakshmapa, who was a son of Yuvarajadeva I. 6 

In Western India, a later offshoot of the Kalachuri stock is probably 
to be found in the Kalackuryas of Kalyaui, who, originally feudatories 
of the Western Chalukya kings, usurped the sovereignty, on the down¬ 
fall of Taila III., about A.D. 1162.° 


1 Ind, Ant. Vul. XIV. p, 68.— The coins describe him as a para nut mdlu'inara or 
most devout worshipper of the god Malietvara CSiva), The reverse has ahull, which 
ought to roproMoufc his crest, 

- Sty), more fully, nt the commencement of chapter III. below. 

3 e. g., Epigraphia Initial, Vol. I. pp. 37, 203, and Vol. IJ. p, 5 ; sc© also lull. Ant. 
Vol. XII. pp. 253, 208. 

4 Ind. Ant. Vol. XX. pp. 101,415. 

6 For a table of the Kalachuris of this period, see General Sir Alexander Cun¬ 
ningham’s Archreol. Sun. I ml. Vol. IX. p. 85. It is verified, and may bo supple¬ 
mented, by the statements made in the Rdslitrakfita records, and by the information 
given in Epigraph!,i Indian, Vol. I. p. 253, and Vol. II. pp. 6, 9, and in Ind. Ant. 
Vol, XVIII, pp. 215, 219.— Edited records of the Kalachuris arc to be found in the 
Jour. Hong. At. Son. Vol, XXXI. p. 116, Epigrnphia Indira , Vol. I. p. 251, and Vol II. 
pp. I, 7, 17, 174, and Ind. Ant. Vol. XVIII. pp. 209, 21), 213, 214, 218; also, edited 
records of tho (tatnapur branch of the family, in Euigranhia Indira. Vol. I. un 32. 
.39, 45, and Ind. Ant. Vol. XVII, p, 135. 

e tec chapter V, below. 
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The Western Ganges- 

A good deal is now known about certain Ganga or Ganga kings 
of Kalinganagara, which is the modern Kalingapatam, on the east 
coast, in the Gan jam District, Madras Presidency. Thus, we have the 
Aehyutapuram grant of the Maharaja Indravarinan, also called Raja- 
tjirnha, dated in the eighty-seventh year of some unspecified era, and 
attributable approximately to the seventh century A. D. j 1 the Parla- 
Kimedi grant of the same person, dated in the ninety-first year ; 2 3 * 5 the 
Chicacole grants of a Maharaja of the same name, Indravarman, dated 
in the years 128 and 146, and connected closely with the preceding;® 
the Chicacole grant of the Mahdrdja Dev('ndravarman, son of Gnnar- 
nava, dated in the hundred and eighty-third year of an unspecified era 
which is doubtless identical with that in which the preceding four 
grants are dated ;* the Vizagapatam grant of Devcndravarman, son of 
the Mahdrdja Anantavarman, dated in the two hundred and fifty- 
fourth year of an unspecified era which may fairly be taken to be 
identical with.the era used in the preceding five grants ; 6 the Chicacole 
grant of another Df'vendravarman, son of the Mahdrdja Anantavar¬ 
man, dated in the fifty-first year of the Gungeya race the Alamanda 
grant of Anantavarman, son of the Mahdrdja Raj6ndravarmau, dated 
in the three hundred and fourth year of the Gahgeya race; 7 the 
Chicacole grant of Satyavarman, son of the Mahdrdja Devcndravar- 
man, dated in the three hundred and fifty-first year of the GahgSya 
race ; 8 the Parla-Kimedi grant, not dated, of a king named Vajrahasta; 9 
and, finally, the Vizagapatam grants of king Anantavanna-Choda^ 
gahgadeva, 10 wliieh record the date of his coronation in A. D. 1078, 
and give a long genealogy going back to about the beginning of the 
eighth century A. D., at which time, it is said, a certain Kolahala built 
the town of Kolahalapura in the Ganga vadi province : this place is, as 
remarked by Mr, Rice, 11 the modem Ky]ih', 12 t!ie chief town of the K61;ir 
District in the east of Mysore : in the numerous inscriptions at the 
temple of Kol&ramma at Kolar itself, the name occurs in the form of 


I Kpitjmphia Indian, Vo). III. p, 127. 

3 Ind. Ant. Vo), XVI. j>. 131. 

3 id. Vol. XIII. pp. Ill), 122.— The interval of fifty-nine yen tr between the first and 
the last of the four grants renders it practically certain that the last two belong, 
not to R&jasiriilm-Indravarman, but to a son or grandson of the same name.— For a 
possible identification, locating one of the two Indravarmans in A.D. 663, see page 334 
below. 

' J Epi'jraphia huliea, Vol. III. p. 130. 

5 Ind, Ant. Vol. XVIII. p. 143. 

n ill. Vol. XIII. p. 273.- - This record, and the next two, I look on with some sus¬ 
picion, as boiug possibly not genuine. At any rate, tho grant of the year 61 is 
certainly not earlier than the grants of the years 163 and 254,— much less, than the 
grants of tho two Indravarmans. 

7 E/dyrnph'ii Indira, Vol. III. p, 17. 

a hut. Ant, Vol. XIV. p. 10.— Instead of tho published reading of tho dato, as 
deciphered by mo, read samwirhhara-sata-tray-aika-paflek&xat, for, probably, salt i- 
vaelihiira-satn-trayi Skapailchdiiail-adliikS. — The hint for this correction reached mo 
through Dr. Jlultzseh. 

9 Epigraphia Indira, Vol. III. p, 220, 

1,1 hid. Ant. Vol. XVIII. pp. 101, 106, 172.. 

II r, < 7 ,, Mifsore Inscript ions^ Iutrod. p. xxviii. 

12 Lai. 13° 8' ; long. 7b" 10'. 
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KuvaMla; 1 and other epigraphic forms of the name are Kovalal and 
K 61 ala. 

Rut we are concerned here with another dynasty,— doubtless a branch 
of the same original stock,— which, for the sake of convenience, may bo 
called the dynasty of the Western Gahgas or the Gangas of Ganga- 
vatji, and the possessions of which, usually spoken of as the Gangavatli 
ninety-six thousand,— meaning “ the Gahgavadi country, consisting of 
ninety-six thousand cities, towns, and villages,” 2 — lay principally in 
what is now the territory of Mysore. In the Tamil inscriptions from 
the east coast, the name of this country appears as Gahgapadi. 2 And 
the boundaries of it seem to be defined in a record of A. D. 1117 at 
BSlur, in Mysore, 4 which says that the Hoysala prince Vishnuvar- 
dhana, — mentioned in the same record as having acquired Talakad 
and the Gaiiga dominions, and elsewhere as ruling the Gahgavadi 
ninety-six-tliousand,— was then ruling, at Velapura, i.e. Belur, all tire 
territory included between the lower ghaut of Nahgali on the east, 
Kohgu, Chera, and Auamale on the south, the Barakanur pass through 
the ghauts to the Konkan on the west, and Savimale on the north : of 


1 I owe this to Dr. Huttzsoh. 

5 There has been a mistaken idea, which apparently originated with D'r. Burnell 
(see his Suuth-lndian Puhvoyraphy ,second edition, p. 07, last paragraph hut one), that 
the numerical components of this ami similar appellations denote the amount of 
revenue. Aud some apparent reason for it might he found in the facts that there are 
not as many as twenty thousand villages in Mysore, aud not quite forty-four thousand 
villages and hamlets in the whole of the Bombay Presidency (4,402 in the Belgaum, 
BijApur, and Dharwir Districts ; 18,91‘2 in Kanara, Hatmigiri, Knlabu, and ThApa ; 
0,042 in Gujarat,; and 14,532 in the Dekkan districts of Ahmednagar, KhAndesh, 
NAsik, Poona, SAtAra, and Shfilapur). But there are quite enough passages to shew 
clearly that the reference is to the numbers, real, exaggerated, or traditional, of the 
cities, towns, and villages : for instance, the Aihole. inscription of A. D. 631-35 men¬ 
tions the three Maharasht.ras, containing ninety-nine thousand villages ” (Ind. Ant. 
Vol. VIII. p, 241); the SilahAra records of A, V. 102(j and 1005 distinctly speak of a 
division of'the Konkan containing “ fourteen liundrod villages ” (id. Vol. V. p. 280, 
and Vol. IX. p,38); an inscription at Patna in Khandesli, of about-A. D. 1222,Bpeaks 
as distinctly of “ the country of the sixteen hundred villages” (Epigraph’ta-Indica, 
Vol. I. p. 345) ; and the meaning of the name of a territorial division called the 
VAjngrama or VAuugrAma seventy, is explained by a passage which describes Veht- 
grkrna as “rosplcndent with seventy villages” ( Jour . Bo. lir. R. An. Sou, Vol. X. 
p. 262).—Other instances of very large numbers are, the NolambavAdi tliirty-two 
thousand, in the direction of BellAry ; the Kavadidvtpa lAkh-and-a-quarter, whioh was 
the northern part of the Konkan ; and the seven-and-a-half-lAkh country, which is the 
expression that was used in later times to denote the territory that was held first by 
the Basil trak ftf as and then by the Western Cbfilukyas. These large numbers must bo 
gross exaggerations, based possibly on some traditions or myths. But thore appears 
no reason for objecting to accept the literal meaning of such moro reasonable appel¬ 
lations as the Konkaua fourteen-hundred and nine-hundred, the Santalige thousand, 
the TardavAdi thousand, the Panuriignl five-hundred, and the Bejvola tliree-hundred ; 
and possibly, when we know more as to bow far the larger numbers include tbe smaller, 
of the KApdi throe-thousand, the Karahatn four-thousand, the Toragale six-thousand', 
the Palasige twelvo-thousand, aud the Banavasi twelve-thousand. — Tho system of 
administration by dividing the country into circles of tens, twenties, hundreds, aud 
thousands of villages, is prescribed in llio MAnavadlmrmasAslra , vii. 113 to 117., 

3 e.g. , Dr. Hultzsch’s South-Indian J/iscriptions, Vol, I, pp. 63, 65, Vol, II. p, 8,— 
According to the Tamil dictionaries, p'Ali means (1) 1 a village or town,’ and (2), as in 
the present case, ‘ a district or country.’ In Kanarcse, it appears as edit; e.g., in 
GangavAdi, in the text above, and in GondavAdi, HAsavAdi, NaJavAdi, NojambavAdij 
Euddav&di, SindavAdi, and TardavAdi. And in Sanskrit -records it is occasionally repre¬ 
sented by pAti ; e.g., ItattapflM ( Epigraphia Indiea, Vol. Ill, p. 294, and BilAbhafija- 
pAtt (ibid. p. 354). 

4 P. S. and 0,-C, Inacrs, No, 18 j Mysore Inscriptions , p, 260. 
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these places, Nangali is in the Mulbagal taluka of the Kolar District, 
Mysore; Anamale is evidently Anamalai in the Coimbatore District, 
Madras Presidency ; and Barakanfir is doubtless the mediaeval 
Barkalftr, now ruined, in the South Kartava District of the same 
Presidency. 1 The capital of the Western G ah gas appears to have 
always been Tajekkad or Tajakad, — called in Sanskrit Talavanapura, 
■—which still exists, under the name of Talakad, on the left bank of 
the river K avert', about twenty-eight miles to the south-east of the city 
of Mysore. 2 Their crest was the mudagajendra-ldnchhana, or crest 
of a lordly elephant in rut; it stands at the top of two inscribed 
stones at Kiggatnadu in Coorg, 3 and on the seals of the spurious cop¬ 
per-plate charters referred to further on. Their banner was the pin- 
chha-clhvaja, or banner of a bunch of feathers. 4 And they had the 


1 Lat. 13° 30' ; long. 74” 53 In the Indian Atlas, sheet No, 42, it is shewn by the 
name of ‘ CoHoor.” In the sixteenth century A.D., it was one of the most noted places 
of trade in Western India.— Silvimale has been identified by Mr. Rice (Alynoi'e Inscrip¬ 
tions, p. lxxxiv., map,) with Kavanftr, the chief town of a small Musalmftn Ktate in the 
Dli&rw.tr District. Hut I know of no substantial (grounds for the identification. And 
the place is of no importance, strategic or otherwise. 

5 Lat. 13° 11' j tong. 77° 5'. 

3 I ltd. Ant. Vol. VI. p. 101, And it is mentioned in lino 7 of the Rpnrious Harihar 
grant (id. Vol. VII. p. 1 73), and in an inscription of A.D, 1055-50 at Bank&pur in the 
Dh&rwir District (noticed, id. Vol. IV. p. 203).— On the other hand, judging by the 
seals of their grants, tlio crest of the Eastern (tailgas of Kulinganagara must have been 
abut) (see Ltd. Ant. Vol. XIII. p. 273, Vol. XIV. p. 10,and Vol. XVIII. pp. 143,101, 
16o, 172, and JSpigraphia Indian, Vol, III. pp. 130, 220).—On the general question of 
crests and seals, see the next noto. 

* It is mentioned in the Udayendiram grant of a Ganga prince named Hastiraalla, a 
vassal of the Ch&la king I’arAntaka I. ( Manual of the Salem District, Vol, II. p. 369 ; 
seealao Epigraphia Indicn, Vol. III. p. 105), and in an inscription of about the eleventh 
century A.D. at Kalbbkvi in the Bejgaum District (/rid. Ant. Vol. XVIII. p. 309), in which 
it is called “ the banner of the divine Avhat .”—There appears to havo. been an original¬ 
ly uniform practice of having one device for the Idilchhmui or crest, used on the seals 
of copper-plate charters, at the tops, occasionally, of inscriptions on stone, and on coins, 
and another device for the dhvaja or banner j and, exeept in some metrical passages, 
the distinction is always marked by the use of the technical terms Idilchhana anil 
dhvaja. The PallavaR hail the bull-crest, and the banner hearing a representation of the 
club of the god Siva. The Western Chalukyas of B&dfimi, and doubtless the later 
dynasty of Kalyftui, had the boar-crest, and the pdlitl/waja or banner of a particular 
arrangement of flags in rows. The ltiUh(ruk(lt is of Miilkhed had the Garuija-crest, and 
the pdlidlmtja, and also the okakftn or (?) bird-ensign, The Ratios of Saundatti had 
the elephant-crest, and the (lunula-banner. The KMambas of Hftngal had the lion- 
crest and the monkey-banner. The Kkdambas of Goa also had the monkey-banner; and the 
lion appears on their seals and coins. One branch of the Sindas had the tiger-crest, and 
the hooded-serpent banner ; and another branch had the crest of a tiger and a deer, and 
tho ntla-dhvaja or blue banner. And the Guttas of Outtal had the lion-crest, and the 
fig-tree and Garuda banners.—Among the later families there are some exceptions to tho 
rule of shewing the crest on the seals of charters. The Kajachuryas of Kalyftni had 
the hull-banner; and the bull appears on the-ecals of the two charters which have come 
to light. The Y&davas of Devugiri had the Garuda-l^mier; and the Garuda was used 
on the seals of tlicir charters, — sometimes in connection with a representation of the 
monkey-god Hanumat, which may liavo been their crest (especially as in one instance 
it appears alone ),. The Bilhhilras, with the Gann.la-banner, used the samo device on their 
seals. The seal of the only copper-plato charter of the Itattas of Sanndatti that has 
come to light, shews the Garuda,—the device on their banner,— in spite of the elephant- 
crest being distinctly attributed to them. And the seals of some of the later charters 
of even the Rashtrakfltas of MAlklicd, shew a representation of the god 'Siva, instead of 
the Garuda-crest.— The Hoysajas of Ddrasamudra are represented as having both tho 
tigur-erest and the tiger-banner. Rut the passages are in verse; and it is difficult to 
declfie whether the device was that of the crest, or of the banner, or really of both. 
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hereditary titles of Kovtildla-, Kuvaldla -, or Koldla-pwravar-eivara or 
“lord of Kovalala, Kuval&la, or Kolala, the best of towns/"’ with 
reference to Kolar, and of Nandagiri-ndtha or “lord of the mountain 
Nandagiri/' with reference doubtless, as Mr. Rice has said, 1 to the 
modern Nandidurg, a hill-fort about thirty-six miles north of Kolar; 
these titles seem to appear first in connection with the first Nitimarga- 
Kohgunivarma-Permanadi, in the early part of the ninth century A. D. 

The fact has already been stated, that mention is made of some 
Gahgas, as being overthrown by the early Kadamba king Mrigesavar- 
man. 2 3 In the Mahakuta pillar inscription, Gahgas are included among 
the hostile peoples whose kings wore conquered hy Kirtivarman I. 
between A. D. 567-68 and 597-98. s They are referred to again, in 
the Aihole inscription, as being subjugated, with the Alupas, by 
Pulikesin II., about A. D, 60S. 4 * And the Harihar grant of Vinayaditya, 
dated in A. D. 694, speaks of them, again in conjunction with the 
Alupas,— here called Aluvas,— as hereditary servants of the Western 
Chalukya kings, 6 to whose dynasty Kirtivarman I., PulikMin II., and 
Vinayaditya belonged. These statements cannot all refer, if any of 
them do so, only to the Gahgas of the east coast. And they suffice 
to shew that, in early times, there really was a reigning Gahga family 
in Western India. For the period, however, with which we are at pre¬ 
sent more directly concerned, the references are all impersonal; and 
no individual names are forthcoming until about a century after the 
latest date mentioned j ust above. There have, indeed, been known for 
a long time past various copper-plate charters, 8 which purport to give an 
unbroken genealogical list going back to the first century A. D., and to 
furnish specific early dates in connection with certain names in it; thus, 
they would give the names of Harivarman with a date in A. D. 248,— of 
Vislnmgdpa, with a date in A.D. 351,— of Avinita-Kohgani, with dates 
in A.D. 454-55 and 466,—of Durvinita-Kohgani, with dates in A.D. 
481-82 and 513-14,—and of 'Sripurusha-Prithuvi-Kongapi, with the 
dates of A.D, 762 and 776-77. And such supposed information as is 
derivable from them,"from some other epigraphie records which have 
not yet been fully made available, and from a Tamil chronicle called 
KoAgudesa-Rdjdklcal, has been compiled and published by Mr. Rice, 
with the result of a tolerably lengthy and circumstantial account, &uch 
as it is. 7 But the charters in question are all spurious ; the informa¬ 
tion given in them is absolutely unreliable; any similar statements, 
based on them or on the sources from which they were concocted, and 
included in later charters that may bo genuine, are equally inadmis¬ 
sible ; and the chronicle is absolutely worthless for any historical 


1 e. g., Mysore , Inscriptions, p. xjv. . 

2 Page 288 above. 

3 Ind, Ant. Vol. XIX. p. 19. 

4 id. Vol. VIII. p. 244. 

6 id. Vol. VII. p. 303, 

8 id. Vol. I. p. 303, Vol. II. p. 155, Vol. V. pp. 133, 138, and Vol. VII. pp. 108, 
174, and Mysore Inscriptions, p. 284,— edited by Mr. Kice ; and Ind, Ant, Vol. VIII. 
p. 212, and Vol. XIV. p. 229,— edited by myself. 

7 8° e Mysore Inscriptions , p. xl, ff., Coorg Inscriptions, Introd. pp. 1-lf, Inscriptions 

at 'Sravana-Belgola, Introd. pp. 67-70, and, finally, Inscriptions in the Mysore District, 
Part I., .Introd. pp. 7, 8 ; also some remarks in Ind. Ant. Vol, XIII. p. 187 ff. 
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purposes. 1 Almost everything that has been written on the under¬ 
standing that the records in. question, and the chronicle, furnish 
authentic information, requires to be ignored and cancelled. And the 
general result is, that no individual Western Ganga names are as yet 
forthcoming for the early period with which this chapter specially 
deals; and we can treat hero only of somewhat later times. Out of 
the names mentioned in the spurious charters, the first one which is 


1 For the proof of this, see my remarks in Epiyraphia Indica, Yol. III. pp. 159 
to 176 ; the matter is too long to be repeated here.— Spurious records are by no 
means uncommon, and have been met with in all parts of India. But Mysore, with 
some neighbouring localities, has been especially productive of them, including some of 
the most hare-faced specimens, purporting to ho oven nearly five thousand years old. 
Out of twenty-six records of this nature enumerated by me on page 172 f., note 6, in my 
remarks referred to above, thirteen (including the nine Western Ganga grants which 
purport to belong to the earlier period of the family) are from Mysoro. And Mr. Bice’s 
Inscriptions in Mysore , Vart I., supplies the following additional instances:— 
(1) No. Nj. 199, an inscription on stono at Gattavadi; this does not actually mention 
the Gangas ; but it purports to bo dated, in the reign of a certain Erolia-Vemnmdi, in 
the Angiras samvatsara, coupled with 6aka-8aihvat 111 by mistake for 114 expired or 
115 current, ■= A.D. 192-93: a lithograph is given, and the characters Bliew that the 
record belongs to the ninth or tenth century A. D. (2) No. Nj. 122, a copper-plate 
grant at Tagadflr; this purports to he dated in the time of the Western Ganga king 
Harivarman, in the Vibliava samvatsara, coupled with '6.-S. 188 expired by mistake 
for 170 expired, = A.D. 248-249 (or for any other year with which Vibhava may iiave coin¬ 
cided) : a lithograph is given; and the characters, which are of much the same general 
stylo with those of the spurious Tanjoro grant (2nd. Ant. Vol. VIII, p. 2)2) which 
purports to give a date in A. 1). 248 for the samo person, suggest the tenth century 
A.D, as the earliest possible period for the concoction of the record. (3) No. Md. 113, 
a copper-plate grant at HaUcgere (noticed by me in E/dgraphia Indica, Vol. III. p. 174, 
noto 4); this purports to ho dated in the time of tlio Western Ganga king BivamSro I., 
in the thirty-fourth year of his reign, '6.-8. 635 expired, =* A.D. 713-714: a litho¬ 
graph is given j and, like some of the others, this record betrays itself by using the 
later and cursive form of the kk (in connection with thu name of Vilvakarman, the 
alleged writer of this record, Mr. Bico again misrepresents what was said by Sir Walter 
Elliot; sec Epigraphia Indica, Vol. III. p. 164, note 3), To these we have to add, also 
from Mysore, (4) a Suradh^nupura copper-plato grant (Inscriptions in l/ic Mysore Dis¬ 
trict, Part I., Introd. p. 3), which purports to he dated in the third year of the reign 
of-6ivam9ra II., in the Sarvajit samvatsara, S.-S. 729, expired, — A.D. 807-808: 
a lithograph of this grant is not available yet; but there is every reason to believe 
that the record will betray its spurious nature in the way in which the others do ; and it 
may he noted that, unless it introduces any fresh nameB, the result of it, taken in con¬ 
nection with the Nfigamangala grant, would be that Brtpuruslia-Muttarasa reigned for 
seventy-eight years.— Another record in the same book, No. Nj.110, an inscription on 
stone at Kd.dl9.pura, purports to connect a date in the 6ubhakjit samvatsara, 6.-S. 25 
expired, = A. D, 103-104, with Konganivarraan, the alleged founder of the Western Ganga 
dynasty, who is apparently mentipned in the record as pralhama-Qahga, “the first 
Gangabut the passage occurs as part of a record of A, D. 1148, and is only baaed on 
some spurious grant or archive ; it docs not purport to he a synchronous record of the 
king to whom it refers. As regards this date, Mr, Bice, who has hitherto so implicitly 
accepted the spurious Ganga rocords, says (toe. eif. Introd. p. 1)—“ Without corrobora- 
“ -tion from other sources, however, this can hardly, be accepted as deciding the matter, 
“especially as the only other document which professes to give his date, namely, the 
“ Tamil chronicle called Kohgud(sa-Bdjdkka\, places his roign in 6aka 111 (A.D. 189).” 
With regard to the Gattavfidi inscription, No. 1 above, Mr. Bice (toe. cit. pp. 1,2)“ would 
“ho disposed to alter the 111, though it is given in words as well as in figures, to 711 : 
“ the number of the hundreds may have beon left out in the words, and a tail to the 1 
“ would make 7 in the figures.” And in connection with the Tagadflr grant, No. 2 above, 
he says (too. cit, p, 2)—" The Ganga grant, therefore, now under consideration, belongs 
“to a certain class, based it maybe on a real substratum of facts, but impossible to 
“ accept on their own statements, though the motives for falsification are not.apparent.” 
It is satisfactory to find that Mr. Bice has begun to look at the Western Ganga records 
from a critical point of view, and has recognised that such liberties may be taken with 
them, as bven to alter a given date by six centuries. 

b 972—39 
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certainly known to be authentic is that of the Mahdrdja 'Sripurusha- 
Prithuvi-Kougani, or, as ho was mpre fully styled, Muttarasa-Sripurusha- 
Prithuvi-Kohgani. His existence is proved, not by the spurious grants, 
but by undeniably genuine but undated, inscriptions on stone at 
Tajakad, Sivara, and Sivarpatua, in Mysore. 1 * On general palteographic 
grounds, these records may be referred roughly to the eighth or ninth 
century A. D.; and one particular tell-tale character proves that they 
cannot have been engraved much after A. D, 804. It is, there lore, 
quite possible that the spurious llosur and Nagamahgala grants have 
hit off true dates for him, in A. D. 762 and 77(1-77/ though the person 
who concocted the Hosur grant failed to compute the details of the 
date correctly. But all that can as yet be said with certainty about 
this Muttarasa-'Sripuvusha-Prithuvi-K.ohgani or more shortly 'Sripu- 
rusha-Muttarasa, is, that he was a reigning king, belonging, no doubt, 
to the Western Ganga lineage, and that, pending more precise dis¬ 
coveries, he may be placed in the period A. D. 750 to 850. There is, 
however, one name which may possibly be placed just before his. The 
spurious charters mention two persons named Bivamara,— representing 
one of them as the father or grandfather, and the other as the son, of 
Bripurusha-Muttarasa ; and ono of them, at {Jallegere, purports to 
give for the first 'Sivam&ra a date in A. D. 713, while another, at Sura- 
dhflnupura, 3 purports to give a date in A. D. S07-808 for the second 
Bivamara. And, that there really was, just before or just after Mut- 
tarasa-Bripurusha, a reigning king named 'Sivamira, referable to the 
same lineage, is proved by a genuine, but undated, stone inscription, of 
his time, at Debur in Mysore, 1 * engraved in well-formed characters of 
the same period. The record does uot connect any title with Ins name; 
and it contains nothing that helps us to decide his identity : but it uses an 
expression which stamps him as a paramount sovereign. As far, there¬ 
fore, as individual names go, the history of the Western Gahgas starts 
with these two persons, 'Siipurusha-Muttarasa and'Sivamara; and either 
of them maybe the Ganga king who was conquered and, imprisoned by 
the Rashtrakuta king lihruva (between A. D. 754 and 783-84), and was 
liberated, but afterwards had to be placed in confinement again, by that 
king's son Gfivinda III. (A. D. 783-84 to 814-815). 6 Shortly after this. 


1 1 base ray remarks on photographs which Mr. Rice kindly sent me.— The TalakiicJ 

inscription has now been edited by Mr. Rico in his Inscriptions in the Mysore District, 
Part I,, No, TN, 1, Other records of the same person, the authenticity of which there 
are no apparent grounds for questioning, are Nos, My. 25, 55, Ml. 87, TN. 53, 113, and 
Nj. 23. The last of them appears to give him the higher title of Mahdrdjddhiraja (see 
page 320 below, note 1), and also that of Paramesvara. 

3 Just as a possibly true date was hit off for Blltuga in the spurious Sddi grant 
which refers itself to his time (seh page 303 below, note 7).—The Hosdr grant has now 
been edited by Mr, Rice, in full, with a lithograph, somowhere in the Madras Journal of 
Literature, and Science, Like some of the others, it betrays itself by using the later 
and cursive forms of the lth and b. 

3 For these two records, see page 301 above, note 1, 

4 Here, and in Epigraphies Indicts , Vol. III. p, 174, I have written on the authority of 
an ink-impression, which Mr, Rice kindly sent for my inspection. He has now edited this 
record in his Inscriptions in the Mysore District , Part. I., No. Nj, 26, whero he allots it 
to the second Eivamdra. Other records which include the name Bivamdra, aro Nos. Nj. 

60, 126: there are no primd-facie grounds for questioning the authenticity of them ; hut 
they do not make it clear whether they refer to the first-or to the second 'Sivamfira. 

‘ Ind, Ant. Vol. XI. p. 161. 
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if the Kadab grant may be relied on, there was a certain Chakirija, who 
was governing or reigning over the entire Ganga province in A. D. 
813. 1 This, however, seems very doubtful. And probably the next 
authentic names, after those of 'Srlpurusha-Muttarasa and 'Sivamara, 
are those of Nitim&rga-Kohgunivama-Permanadi, 2 * with the title of 
Mahdrdjddhirdja , s and styled “ supreme lord of the town of Kovalala ” 
and “ lord of the mountain Nandagiri/’ and of his son Satyavakya- 
Permanadi, whose existence is proved by a stone inscription from 
Doddahundi in Mysore : 4 * the record, which mentions the death of this 
Nitimarga-Kongunivarma-Permanadi, is not dated; but it was written 
at any rate not long after A. D. 804. Somewhere about this time, 
the Eastern Chalukya king Narendramrigaraja-Yijayiditya II. (A. D. 
799 to 843), waged war for twelve years with the Gahgas and the 
Rashtrakutas; 6 and, later on, his grandson Gunalia-Vijayaditya III. 
(A. I). 844 to 888), being “challenged ” by the Rashtrakutas, conquered 
the Gahgas. 8 The passages, however, which mention this, give 
no particular names. And the next individual name is that of 
Satyavdkya-Kohgupivarma-Rajamalla-Pormanacli, mentioned in an 
inscription at Husukuru in Mysore, 7 with the date of ‘Saka-Samvat 
792 (expired), = A. D. 870-71; the record also mentions a certain 
Bfitarasa, who was governing the K ongalnM and Punad districts as 
Yuvardja. With this person we have perhaps to identify the Satya- 
vhkya-Kobgunivarma-Permanadi, in respect of whom an inscription at 
Kigga(nac), in Coorg, 8 cites 'Saka-Sariwat 809 (expired), with a date 
in the month Phalguna (Eeb.-March), falling in A. D. 888, ^as his 
eighteenth year, and whose first year, therefore, was 13.-S 792 

(expired), = A. I). 870-71. Next after this comes another Nitimarga- 
Kong a n i varm a -Perma n adi, for whom an inscription at Kiilagere, in 


1 Ind. Ant. Vol. XIT, p. 18. As regards the authenticity of this record, sec under tho 
account of Govinda III., in chapter III. below. 

8 The last component of this name occurs sometimos with the short a, and sometimes 
with tho long d, in the second syllable. As no intrinsic difference seems to be involved, 
I write it uniformly with the short a. 

8 The exact title iu the original is dhnrma-MahAo'SjddMrdja,, as regards which see 
page 320 above, note 1. — In the present case, the title very probably denotes para¬ 
mount sovereignty. It appears to have been borne by all the subsequent leading 
members of the family. But, in their case, how far it denotes independent sovereignty, 
or liow far it was simply a hereditary title,— they being, in reality, fondatorics, though 
possibly often half-independent,— it is difficult to say.— The epithets “ lord of tho town 
of Kovalala” and ‘‘lord of the mountain Nandagiri” also becamo hereditary titles.—-I 
offer here only an outline of tho history of tho Western Gahgas, leaving details to bo fully 
worked out on some other occasion. I deal now with mostly the dated records,_ putting 
aside those which simply mention a Satyavftkya, a Nitimarga, &c., to be attributed to 
the proper persons hereafter, when all tho subordinate items of information in them can 


No. TN. ®1. The original stone is 


be examined and arranged, 

4 Inscriptions in the Mysore District, Part I., 
now in the Bangalore Museum. 

e hid. Ant. Vol. XX. p, 101. 

6 ibid. p. 102. , 

7 Inscriptions in the Mysore District, Part I., No, Nj. 75.— One component ox the 
name, Bftjamalla, is poasibly a mislection for B&charaalla,—The Bfitarasa mentioned 
hero seems to bo the Gunaduttaranga-BUtuga who, according to the spurious Sudi 
grant (see JEpUjraphiu indicts, Pol. Ill, p. 177) married AbbalabbA, daughter of (the 
EAshtrakdta king) Am&ghavarsha (I.) (A. D. 814-15 to 877-78), 

8 Ind. Ant. Vol. VI, p. 102, No. II. j Coorg Inscriptions, p. 5. 
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Mysore, 1 supplies the date of 'Saka-Saihvat 831 (expired), = A. D. 
909-910. ,We know that shortly after this time there was a king 
named Ereyappa. We may, therefore, place next an inscription at 
Iggali, in Mysore, 2 3 which mentions another Satyavakya-Konguni- 
varma-Permanadi and Ereyappa, and records occurrences that took 
place in the twenty-second year of this Satyavakya, i. c. not earlier 
than A. D. 930-31, as shewn by the recorded date of the preceding 
Nifcimarga. This Satyavakya must have been immediately succeeded, 
and soon after that date, by Ereyappa, whom the Begiir inscription, 
from Mysore, mentions as reigning over the Gahgavadi province, and 
fighting with a certain Vi'ra-Mahdndra. 8 Ereyappa was succeeded by 
his son R&ehamalla. From an inscription at Atakur, in Mysore, 4 * 6 * 
we learn that Rachamalla was attacked and killed by Satyavakya- 
Kongupivarma-Permanadi-Butuga or UOtayya, who had the birudas or 
secondary names of Nanniya-Gahga, “ the truthful Gatiga,” Jayad- 
uttaramga, “ the arch of victory/’’ Ganga-Gangeya, “ a very K artti- 
keya, Kama, or Bhishma, among the Gangas/’ and Ganga-Narayana, 
“ a very god Vishnu among the Gangas,” and who thereby acquired the 
Gangavadi province; this occurred in or shortly before A. D. 940. An 
inscription at Ilebbal, in the Dh&rwar District/ tells us that (between 
A. D. 911-12 and 940) Biituga married a daughter of the ltashtrakuta 
king Amoghavarsha-Vaddiga, receiving, as her dowry, the districts 
known as the Puligero or Purigere three-hundred, which was the country 
that lay round, and was named after the ancient name of, Lakshmoshwar, 
in tho Miraj State, within the limits of the Dharwar District, 8 — the 
Bel vola three-hundred, which lay in the same neighbourhood and ineluded, 
as various records shew, Gadag, Annigere, Kurtakoti, and Nargund, in 
Dharwar, Huli in the Belgaum District, and Kukkanur in the Nizam’s 


1 Inscriptions in the Mysore District, Fart I«, No. Ml. 30,—Mr. Rice (ibid, Introd. 
p. 4) would identify this NitimArga-Kongunivarma-Permanadi with the other person of 
the same name mentioned in tlie Doddahundi inscription ; but the date of tho present 
record, and the use of the old form of the kh in tho Doddahundi record, are inconsistent 
with this view.—With this Nftimarga-Kongupivarina-Permiinadi, he would also identify 
tho Satyav&kya-Kohgunivarma-PermaTiadi of the Iggali inscription (see further on); 
but it seems clear to me that a Ntthn&rga is not, unless under very exceptional circum¬ 
stances, to be identified with any Satyavakya.—He would further identify the SatyavAkya 
of the Doddahundi inscription with the Ereyappa who came just before A. I). 940 (see 
further on). And, in short, he lias mixed up all tlieso persons in the most complicated 
manner, 

2 ibid. No. Nj. 139 ; see tho preceding note. 

3 Epiyraphia Indica , Vol, 1. p, 348, 

4 id. Vol. II, p. 168 j since then, it has been edited by Mr. Rice also, Inscriptions in 

the Mysore District , Part I., No. Md, 41.— The Rltshtrakd^a De61i grant of A, D, 940, 
which mentions him as Bhfttftrya, implies that, in overtlirowing RAchamalla, he received 
material assistance from the Rashtrakdta king, Krishna III, And it is this record 
that fixes the event before A, D. 940. 

6 Prom ink-impressions. This record has been noticed by me, inaccurately, from 

imperfect materials, in the Ind. Ant, Vol. XII, p. 170. The facts stated above, from 
a better ink-impression, obtained more recently, are certain. 

6 The variants Puligero and Purigere both occur; and the first of them is still pre¬ 
served in the name Huligero bana, which is the appellation of ono of tho divisions of tho 
lands of Lakshmoshwar (see the map of the DhArwAr Collectorate, four miles to the 
inch, 1874). A still older form of the name, Porigere, is found in tho Lakshmoshwar 
inscription of the Yuvardja Vikramadifcya II., son of the Western Chalukya king VijayA- 
ditya.— The Kanarese name was Sanakritisod as Pulikara. And the town appears to 
have been also known as Baktapura. 
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Dominions, 1 — the Kisukad seventy, which was a small district of which 
the chief town was Pattadakal, the ancient Kisuvolal and Pattada- 
Kisnvolal, in the Badami taluka, Bijapur District, 2 3 — and the Bage, 
B&gen&d, or Bagadage seventy, which was another small district lying 
round Bagalkdt, tire ancient Bagadage and Bdgadige, the chief town 
of the Bagalkdt taluka in the same district.® And the A taker 
inscription further shews that, in or about the Saumya samvatsara, 
'Saka-Saihvat 872 (current),= A.D. 949-50, the BAslitrakufa king 
Krishna III. (A. D. 940 and 956) confirmed him in the possession of 
the above-mentioned four districts, and also gave him the Banavasi 
twelve-thousand, as a reward for treacherously slaying, at a place 
named Takkola, the Chola king Rajaditya, with whom Krishna III. 
was then at war. Like his predecessors, Butuga used the title Mahdrd- 
jddhirdja; but, tvhile probably half-independent, he appears also to 
have acknowledged the suzerainty of the Rashtrakutas. The Hebbal 
inscription tolls us that the son of Butuga and the daughter of 
Amoghavarsha-Vaddiga was MaruIadCva. To Maruladdva and Bijabbe, 
it says, there was born a son, whom it perhaps names as Rachcha- 
Ganga. And, it continues, immediately after this person had reigned, 
there came another son of Butuga, by his wife Kallabbarasi, who 
was named Satyavdkya-Kongunivarma-’Permanadi-Mdrasiriiha, with a 
variety of birudas such as Chalad-nttaranga, " the arch of firmness of 
character,” Dharmavatara, “the incarnation of religion/’’ Jagadekavira, 
“ the sole hero of the world,” Gangara-simha, " the lion of the Gaiigas,” 
Gangavajra, "the Ganga diamond or thunderbolt,” Ganga-Kandarpa, 
“the Ganga god of love/’’ and Nolamba-kul-Antaka, "the Death of 
the family of the Nolambas, i, e, the Pallavas,” and was plainly a very 
great personage indeed. He is evidently the Satyavakya-Permanadi, 
in connection with whom an inscription at Kaiya, in Mysore, 4 * cites 
the Prabhavk samvatsara, 'Saka-Saihvat 890 (current), — A. D. 967-68, 
as his fifth year,— shewing that he was crowned to the Ganga suc¬ 
cession in B.-S. 886 current, = A. D. 963-64,— and the Marasimha- 
Permadi, news of whoso death, as we learn from an inscription at 
Melagani, 6 reached the Pallava king Pallavaditya-Nolambadhiraja in 
or just before the month Ashadha (June-July), falling*:! A. D. 974, 
of the Bbava samvatsara, 'S.-S. 896 (expired). An inscription at 
Lakshmeshwar, within the Dharwar District, 6 mentioning him with 
the paramount title of Paramesvara as well as Mahdrdjddhirdja , 
and speaking of “ Marasimha” as his prathama-ndmadheya or first 


1 The name of tills district was derived from tho Kanarese bele, ‘ growing corn, a 
crop,’ and polci, kola, ' a field,’ and means 1 the country of luxuriant crops,’ with 
reference to the fertility of the rich black-soil which constitutes one of its chief features. 

It was sometimes written Bejvala, and, in NAgart characters, Beluvala.—Anntgere 
appears to have been tho chief town of the district in A. D. 86G {Ind. Ant. Vol. XII. 
p. 220), and very possibly was always so. 

3 A record of A. D. 1363, at Pattadakal itself {Jour. So. Sr. if. As. Soc . Yol, XI. 
p. 253), mentions that town, by the name of Pattada-Kisuvojal, as the chief town of the 
Kisukad district. 

3 For this identification, see Epigraphia Indica, Yol. II, p. 170. 

4 Inscriptions in the Mysore District , Part I„ No, Kp 392. 

6 See Inscriptions at 'Sravana-Belgo\a t Iutrod, p. 18, note 7. 

6 /ad. Ant, Vol. VII. p. 101. 
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name, connects him with the (late of the Vibhava samvatsara, S.-S. 
890 (expired),=A. D. 968-69, and records a grant by him to a Jain 
shrine named, after himself, Gahgakandarpa-Jinendramandira. An 
inscription at Nagarle, in Mysore, 1 dated 'S.-S. 892 (expired), — 
A. D. 970-71, gives one of his appellations in the form of Permadi. 
An inscription at Adaragunchi, in the llharvvar District, 2 3 4 * dated in 
the month Ashadha (June-July), falling in A. D. 971, of the Prnja- 
pati samvatsara, 'S.-S. 893 (expired), mentions him as then gov¬ 
erning the Gahgavadi ninety-six-thousand, the Purigere three- 
hundred, and the Belvola three-hundred, under the Rashtrakftta king 
Khottiga. An inscription at Guilder, in the same district/ dated in 
the same month, falling in A. D. 973, of the 'Srimukha samvatsara, 
'S.-S. 896 (current), mentions him as still governing the Puligere 
three-hundred and the Belvola three-hundred under Khottiga' , s successor, 
Kakka II. The Hebbal inscription speaks of him as having had in 
his hands, at some time or other/ the government of a very large area, 
including„notonly the Gahgavadi province, the Puligere three-hundred, 
and the Belvola three-hundred, but also the Banav&si twelve-thousand, 
the Nolambavadi thirty-two thousand (properly a province of the Pallavas, 
in the direction of Bellary), and the Santalige thousand (apparently 
somewhere in the west of Mysore). 6 And an elaborate account of his 
achievements, given in one of the 'Sravana-Be]goja records/ shews that 
he was employed by Krishna III. to command an expedition into 
Gujarat; that he subjugated the Pallavas of Nojamhavddi; and that 
he fought and conquered in battles on the hanks of the Tapti, at 
Manyakhcta (the Baslitrakuta capital), and at Gounr, Uehchangi, and 
Pariseyakhte, and iu the Banavasi country; and, finally, that, after tho 
overthrow "of Kakka il. and his expulsion from Manyakheta by the 
Western Chalukyas under Taila II., he made an attempt to continue 
the Rashtrakuta sovereignty by crowuing Indra IV., the grandson of 
Krishna III. : 7 the attempt, which was not successful, must have been 
made soon after June, A. D. 973, which is the latest recorded date for 


1 Inscriptions in the Mysore District, Part X., No. Nj. 158. 

2 Inti, Ant . Vol. XII. V* -Ho. 

3 ibid. p. 271. 

4 This record (see page 30-1 above, note 5 ) is dated in tlie month Phdlguna (Feb.-March) 

falling in A.D. 970, of tho Uhfiva samvatsara, 'Saka-Sariivat 896 (expired),— about 
ten months after the timo when, apparently, news of Ilia death reached Pallavdditya- 
Nolambadhirtja (see the text above). The expression used, however, is dluUam-iltlu, 
“ bad been governing.” And the date, therefore, belongs to something dono after his 
time. 

6 With a view to locating this province exactly, by identifying tbe town from which 
it took its appellation, it may be noted that later records mention a smaller district 
colled the Sattalige ndl (an inscription at Anawatti in Mysore ; Cam,-Disci Iusers, 
Vol. I. p. 200), the Sattabge kampana, including a village named Sidiyanlirudlvi (an 
inscription at Balagfuine ; P, S. and O.-C. Inscrs. No, 184, Mysore Inscriptions, p. 96), 
and the Sattalige seventy (an inscription at Ablhr in the Dharwar District (Can i.- 
Disa lasers, Vol. IX. p. 121). These names seem to be those of the head-quarters division 
of the Santalige thousand, and to present the name in a later form which may be still 
extant. 

6 Inscriptions at 'Sravana-BeXqola, No. 38.— This important record requires to bo 
edited critically, before it can be fuljy appreciated. 

7 This is plainly tbo meaning of a passage near the beginning of the record, which has 
been rendered otherwise by Mr. Rice. 
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Kakka II. ; and it is to be attributed to the close connection that 
existed between the two families. 1 * Marasimlia must have been 
immediately succeeded by a certain Pauehaladeva, whom a fragment at 
■Mulgund, in the Dharwar District/ describes as reigning, as paramount 
sovereign, in A. D. 974-75, over the whole country bounded by the 
eastern, western, and southern oceans. Pauehaladeva seems, then, to 
have taken advantage of the general confusion, that must have attended 
the downfall of the R&shtrakutas and the death of Marasimlia, to set 
himself up as an independent king; hut lie was shortly afterwards killed 
in battle by the Western Chalukya Taila II. Earlier facts con¬ 
nected with him are to be found in tlie Adaragunclii inscription, 3 
which tells us that, in A. D, 971, when Marasimlia was governing 
the Gahgavadi ninety-six-thousand, the Puligere three-hundred, and 
the ‘Belvola three-hundred, under the Rashtrakuta king Khottiga, 
he himself was governing a small circle of villages which was known 
as the Sebbi thirty and probably took its appellation from the 
ancient name of Chahbi or Chebhi in the Hubli taluka, Dhanvar 
District; and in the Gundur inscription, 4 5 * 7 which mentions him as 
governing a ninety-six district in A. D. 973: this ninety-six district 
has not been identified; but possibly the expression is an abbre¬ 
viation for the Gahgav&di ninety-six thousand, which Marasmha,— 
mentioned in the same record in connection with only the Puligere 
three-hundred and the Belvola three-hundred, — may have entrusted 
to Pauehaladeva. Shortly after Pauehaladeva, there was a Satyavakya- 
Kougimivarma-Raehamalla-Permanadi, for whom an inscription at 
Kiggatnad, iu Coorg/ furnishes? a date in the month Phalguna (Feb.- 
March), falling in A. D. 978, of the l£vara samvatsara, Uaka-Saihvat 
899 (expired), and probably an inscription at Dodda-Homma, in 
Mysore/ furnishes a date in the preceding year/ and he appears to 
have had a rather famous minister named Cuavnundaraya, who wrote 
the Chdmundardya-Purana and set up the colossal image of Gonirna- 
tesvara at 'Sravana-Belgola. 8 And this person was probably the last 
of the independent or semi-independent Western Gahga princes 


1 As we liavo seen, Periuanadi-Bdtuga was a brother-in-law of Krishna In. And 
Indra IV, was the son of a son of Krishna III. by a daughter of Bdtuga (see Inscriptions 
at ‘Sravana Belgola, No. 67). 

it I quote from an ink-impression, 

3 See page 306 abovo and note 2. 

4 See page 306 above, and noto3. The reading in lines 8, 9, of the text should 
plainly be Pnmchala , not Pamjala. 

5 Ind. Ant. VoL. XIV. p. 76, with a lithograph in Vol. VI. p. 102, No. I. ; see also 
Coorg Inscriptions, p. 7. 

3 Inscriptions in the Mysore District , Part I., No. Nj. 183. 

7 We have porhaps another of his records,— in which his name is given as Rdjamalla,— 
in an inscription at Kottatti ( Inscriptions in the Mysore District , Part 1,, No.Md, 
107), But, unless there is some mistake in the published text, it is difficult to place 
this record properly. It purports to be dated in 'baka-Saihvat 899, couple.d with the 
Pramddin mmvatmra. Pram&din, however, was either 'S.-S. 876 current, = A. D. 953-64, 
or 13.-S. 936 current, = A. D. 1013-34. 13.-8, 899 current, = A. U. 976-77, was the 

Dhdtn samvatsara. And S.-S. 899 expired, = A. D. 977-78, was the Lvara sumvatsara. 
Perhaps Pram&din has been read by mistake for Pravufttbin, and S.-S. 899 is a mistake 
for 901 (expired) or 902 (current), = A. D. 979-80. 

3 Inscriptions at 'Sravana-Be\go\a t Introd. pp, 22, 26, 33, 34. 
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An inscription, indeed, at Belur, in Mysore,i gives tlie name of a 
Gauga-Pormanadi, tvlio was governing the Karnata in the month 
Plialguua (Feb.-Mareh), falling in A. D. 1021, of Baka-Saiuvat 944 
(current), coupled apparently with the Durmukhin aaihvatsnra by 
mistake for Durmati. 1 2 But, before this time, the Cholas had invaded the 
Gahgavadi province and made it a part of their own kingdom, as is 
shewn by their records which from about this point are met with in 
Mysore. Thus,— taking at present only the dated records,— at Kaliyur 
there is an inscription 3 of the Chdla king Rajarajadeva, mentioning a 
minister of his named Apraineya and described as " lord of the Kotta 
mandala,” dated in the month Chaitra (March-April), falling in 
A. D. 1006, of the Farabhava samvatsara, 'Saka-Saihvat 929 (current). 
At Balmuri there is another of his records, 4 * dated apparently at the 
uttardyaria-samkrdnli or winter solstice, in December, A. D. 1012, of 
the Paridhavin samvatsara, B.-S. 931 (expired), cited as his twenty- 
eighth year : this record claims that Rajaraja had conquered the land 
of the Gangas, llattavadi (the kingdom of the Rashtrakiitas of 
Malkhed), the Malenacl or lull-country along the Western Ghauts, the 
territories of the Nolambas and the Andhras, and the rulers of Kongu, 
Kalihga, and Pandyn, and had absorbed all their lands into the Clio la 
kingdom; and it mentions a certain Pafichavamahar&ya, whom he had 
appointed to the military command, as Mahddanilandyaka , of the 
Behgi mandala, i. e. the land of Vehgi, the territory of the Eastern 
Chalukyas, 6 and the Ganga mandala , and who then, it says, entered 
on a series of conquests more to the west,— seizing the Tuluva country, 
the Koiikan, and the Male country, pursuing the Cliera, pushing aside 
Teluga and Rattiga, and coveting even the little Belvola district. And 
at Tadi-Malingi and Sindhuvajli there are records, 6 —dated, respect¬ 
ively, in his tenth year, and in the Vyaya sarhvatsara, coupled with 
Eaka-Samvat 1030 by mistake for 1028 expired or 1029 current, 
— A. D. 110G-1107, cited as his thirty-seventh year,— of the East¬ 
ern Chalukya king Rajendra-Chdla-Kulottunga-Choladeva I., who, 7 
anointed first, like his ancestors, to the sovereignty of Veiigi, afterwards 
acquired also the Chola kingdom and erowm. At the end of the tenth 
century A. D., therefore, tho Western Gangas lost all semblance of 
independence, and, if they continued to be entrusted with any author¬ 
ity at all, sank into the position of mere local representatives of the 
Chola and Eastern Chalukya kings, in whose possession their terri¬ 
tory remained until about A. D. 1117, when a certain Gaiigaraja or 
Gangarasa attacked Adiyama or Idiyama and other feudatories of the 


1 Inscriptions in the Mysore District, Dart I,, No. Md, 78. 

2 The Durmukhin samvatsara would bo Baka-.Samvat 919 current, = A. D. 996-97, 
or '6.-S. 979 current, = A. D, 1056 - 57. 

3 Inscriptions in the Mysore District, Part I., No. TN. 44, 

i ibid. No. Sr. 140. 

6 At about this period, the sovereignty of tbo Eastern Chalukyas was.interruptcd for 
about thirty years (see Ind. Ant, Vol. XX. p. 272). Their records represent Chalukya- 
chandra-'Saktivarman as restoring it iu A. D. 1003, and place the period of interruption 
about A. D. 973 to 1003. 

8 Inscriptions in the Mysore District, Part I., Nos. TN. 34, and Nj. 51. 

7 See tho last of my papers on tho Eastern Chalukya Chronology, Ind, Ant. Vol. 
XX, p. 277. 
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Chdla, encamped at T&lakad, who refused to quietly give up the 
territory which their sovereign had entrusted to them, defeated them 
and drove them out, recovered his hereditary province, and placed 
it in the hands of the Hoysala prince Vishyuvaitlhana. 1 

The Alupas. 

The Alupas, as we have seen above, are mentioned in the Aikole 
inscription, in conjunction with the Gahgas, as being subjugated by 
Pulikesin II. about A. D. 60S; under the same name, in the Sorab 
grant of Vinayaditya, dated in A. D. 092, which records.that, while 
camped at the village of Chitrasedu in the Toramara vishaya , he granted 
the village of S&livogo, in the Edevolal vis hay a, at the request of the 
Mahdrdja ChitravAha, son of the Alupa ruler Gupas&gara; 2 under the 
namo of Aluvas, in the Harihar grant of the same king, dated in A. I). 
694, which speaks of them, with the Gahgas, as hereditary servants of 
the Western Chalukyas, and records that Vinayaditya granted the 
village of Kivu-Kagamasi, in the Edevolal vishaya , at the request of 
au unnamed AJuva chief j 3 and, under the name of Alupas again, as 
foes of the Western Chalukyas in later times, in a record of the 
KAdambas of Goa which says that they were conquered by JayakA- 
Sin I. (about A.'D. 1052-53), 4 and in the VikramdnkaiUvacharita of 
Bilhana. 6 Who the Alupas precisely were, has still to be ascertained. 
But, if they are identical with the Alukas, who are included among 
the hostile peoples whose kings, according to the Mahakuqa pillar 
inscription, were conquered by Kirtivarman I. between A. D. 567 and 
597, B then, as dfuka is au epithet of 'Sosha, the. chief of the serpent race, 
we may perhaps have in them a division of the Nagas. 7 And the 
passages in the grants of Vinayaditya seem to indicate that they had 
the feudatory government of the Edevolal vishaya, which lay just on 
the north-east of Banawasi, and may perhaps be identified with the 
Edenad seventy of other records. 8 

The latas. 

The most direct evidence as to the position of the Lata country, 
appears to be furnished by some of the Rashtrakuta records of the 
ninth century A. D. s From them w r e learn that Govinda III. gave 
the Lata province, or, as it was also then called, the province of 
the lords of Lata, to his brother Indraraja. Indraraja’-s son Suvav- 


1 Bee an inscription at TippUr (Inscriptions in the Mysore District, Part L, No, Ml. 
31); also, chapter VI. below. 

2 hid. Ant. Vol. XIX. p. 152. 

Sul, Vol. VII. p. 303. 

4 Jour. Bo. Br. R. As. Soc. Vol. IX, p, 282. 

5 Dr, Biihler’fi edition, v. 26 j seo also / ml. Ant , Vol, V. p. 320. 

» hul. Ant. Vol. XIX. pp. 14,19. 

7 See page 281 above, ami note 3. 

8 Dr. Bhandarkar has suggested ( Early History nf the Dekkan, 1884, p. 39, note 3) 
that the name of the family seems to he preserved in the name of the modern town of 
‘ Alupai ’ on the Malabar coast. Dr, Bdhlcr, algo, say* {bid. Ant. Vol, V. p, 320, 
note $) that Alupa is apparently a town on tho coast. But I cannot trace any authority 
for this. 

8 Chapter III, below, 

’u 972-40 
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iiavarsha-Karkaraja had the title of Late^vara or “lord of TAta.” 
We hud him and his brother Prablnitavarsha-Gdvindaraja granting 
villages of which the modem representatiyes still exist in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Raroda and of Jambusar in the Broach District. And 
this locates Lata in Gujaiat, and places the country along the south 
of the river Mahi in the Lata country, as its boundaries then stood. 
Th is, however, was after the absorption of the Gurjara territory into 
Lata. And from certain Western Chalukya records which will be 
noticed in the next chapter, atid from the synohronous Gurjara 
records which will be dealt with just below, we can now recognise 
that 1 /ata was originally a smaller territory, hounded on. the north, 
and separated there from the Gurjara country, by the river Kim, 
which, rising in the lulls of the RajpipH State in the Rewa-Kaytha; 
flows into the gulf of Cambay, between the Narmada on the north 
and the Tapti on the south. The southern boundary is not quite 
so certain. But, at any rate, Nausari in the Bardda territory, on 
the south of Surat, and Ashtgam or Astgam, a few miles to the 
south-east of Nausari, were in the Lata country. And, if we bear 
in mind how many ancient divisions of India have been preserved 
more or less intact to even the preseut day, it seems very pro¬ 
bable that the southern limit of Lata was the river Damanganga, 
which divides, where they touch each other, the present districts of 
Surat and Thaua, just as, towards. the coast, the Kim separates the 
Surat District from Broach. On the east, the Lata country was 
doubtless bounded by the Western Ghauts. As a record of A. D. 888 
tells us that a territorial division known as the Variavi hundred-and 
sixteen, which was the country round the modern Wariav just, to the 
north of Surat and was in Lata, was in the Kofikana vishaya, 1 it is 
evident that Lata was one ©f the seven divisions of the Korikan ; and 
it was, in fact, the most northern of them. And, from the manner 
in which, in the grant of the Western Chalukya prince Avanija- 
n ai ray a- Pul i k e ri n, one of the feudatory rulers of Lata, it is said 
that the arm)' of the Tajikas, or Arabs, wishing to enter the Dekkan 
with the desire of conquering all the kings of the south, came in the 
first instance to reduce “ the Navasarika country,” 2 it seems tolerably 
certain that the capital of the original Lata territory was Navasarikl, 
i.e. the modern Nausari. 

There is an early opigraphic reference to Lata in the Mandasor 
inscription of A. D. 473, where it is described as a country which was 
pleasing with choice trees bowed down by the weight of their flowers, 
and with temples and assembly-halls of the ’gods and vihdras or Bud¬ 
dhist shrines, and the mountains of which wore covered over with 
vegetation. 8 And there is also a mention of it in the Brihat-Samhiid 
of Varaliamihira.* But we know nothing as yet about its ancient 
history j except that the use of the Kalachufi or Chedi era, in tho 


> Ind, Ant. Vol. Xin. p, 69. 

s Proceedings of the Aryan Section of the Seventh International Congress of Orien- 
taliats, p, 23G. 

3 Oupta Inscriptions, p, 84, 

4 lad , Ant. Vol. XXII. p. 183, 
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Western Chalukya records from Lata, shews that the province was 
at one time a part of the dominions of the Kalachuri king's. Man- 
galdsa must have acquired the sovereignty of it, when ho overthrew 
the Kalachuri kings 'Sarhkaragaya and Buddha, and deprived them 
of their possessions on the western coast. But, as it joined in the 

general revolt against. Pulikesiu II., he must. have left it in the 

administrative charge of some of its native rulers. It was one of the 

provinces resubjugated by Pulikesiu II., before he established his 

supremacy over the three Maharashtra Countries. And he then placed 
the government of it in the hands of feudatory members of his own 
family. It is evidently one of the four provinces which in A.D. 010 
or 811 were in the hands of Satya^raya-DImivajaja-Indravarmau. 
Vijayavarmaraja held it in A. D. 613. A Scndraka prince, Prithivi- 
vallablm-Nikumbhalla£akti, was in charge of it in A.D. 654, — appa¬ 
rently because of the failure of that branch of the Western Chalukya 
family to which Vijayavarmaraja belonged. But from A. D. 670 
onwards it was again in the hands of feudatory members ef the 
Western Chalukya stock. The original boundaries of the province 
must have been preserved up to A. D. 736, when there was still a 
Guv java prince in possession of the next territorial division on the 
north. Shortly after that, however, AvanijanM’aya-Pulike&n over¬ 
threw the invading Tajikas, who, in the course of their invasion, had 
destroyed the Gurjaras. And, as we have no later records of the 
Ourjaras, ho doubtless then annexed their territory, and practically 
extended the province of Lata, on the north, up to the Narmada, or 
even to the Main. Information about the subsequent history of the 
province will be found under the account of the Rashtrakutas of 
Malkhed, in chapter III. below. 

The Malavas- . 

The Malavas wore, of course, the people of Malwa in Central India, 
and of south-eastern Rajphtana, from whom 1 the Vikvama era derived 
its earlier appellation of the Malava era. And, lying north of the 
Narmada and well away from the coast, their country was one of the 
divisions of Northern India. 

The. earliest trace of the Malavas is probably to bd found in certain 
coins, obtained in large numbers Eft Nagar in the north of Malwa, about 
forty-five miles north of Kota, which have on them the legend Mdla- 
vdndin jaj/ah, “the victory of the Malavas:’' 2 according to General 
Sir Alexander Cunningham, the characters range “ from perhaps B. C. 
250 to A. D. 250 ; ” but we must now place these coins in some period 
not earlier than B. C. 58, the commencement of the Malava era.^ In 
epigraphic records, the Malavas are first mentioned, in the Allahabad 
pillar inscription, among the tribes which were conquered by the Early 
Gupta king Samudragupta, about the middle of the fourth century 
A. D. s And possibly the Varika prince Vishnu vardhana,— son of 


1 See Ind. Ant. Vol. XX. p. 404. 

2 See Arelurol. Sun-. II r est. Ind. Vol. VI. pp. ICO, 166,174 ff.; Vol. XIV. p. 149 fS. 
and Plate xxxi. Nos. 19 to “5. 

Qttjdn Inscriptions, p. 14. 
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Ya^vardhana, who was the son of Ya^orata, who, again, was the son 
of Vyaghvarata,— of whom we have a record at Bijayagadh in the 
Bharatpur State, 1 with a date which, referred to the Maiava era, fails 
in A. D. 372, was the leader of some northern branch of the tribe j he 
must have been a feudatory of Samudragupta. In the fifth century, 
we have the names of ViiSvavarman, the son or younger brother of 
Naravarman, with the date of A. D, 42.3, 2 and of Bandhuvavman, son 
of Vi.<vavarman, who in A. D. 436, as a vassal of Kumaragupta 1., was 
governing at Da^apura, which is the modern Mandasor in western 
Malwp,. 3 After the downfall of the Early Guptas, Malwa must have 
fallen, somewhere between A. D. 4S4 and 510, into the hands of the 
foreign invader Tdramana. His son Mihirakula held it, after him, till 
somewhero about A. D, 530. And iu A, D. 532-33 it was a part of the 
dominions of a kin; f Northern India named Vislmuvardhana-Ya&>- 
dharman, who overthrew Mihirakula, and of whom we have records at 
Mandasor : 4 this king is described as ruling right across Northern 
India, to the shores of the western ocean; and he is perhaps the para¬ 
mount sovereign by whom, 5 just before A. D. 526, the Mahdrdjct 
Dronasirhha of Valahhi,—the modetrn Wall,—was anointed to the 
rule of the then feudatory province of Kathiawad. In A. D. 738-39, 
the northern parts of Malwa were in the possession of a prince named 
Dhavala, claiming to be of the Maurya race. 0 But the intermediate 
history of the country remains to be worked out. Though Pulike6in 11. 
claims to have subdued the Malavns, there are no indications that their 
territory ever became a part of his dominions ; and the allusion must 
be to some successful resistance of an attempted invasion of his king¬ 
dom by them. 

The Gurjaras. 

The Gurjaras are known from live records which establish the 
genealogy shown in the table on the opposite page. 7 One of the records 
says that Dadda II. belonged to the lineage of a certain king Kama.** 

1 Gupta ! ascriptions p 252. 

2 ibid. pp. 74, 76, 77. 

3 ibid* pp. 80, 86*, 

4 ibid. pp. 142, 149, 160; and, for T6ramA^a and Mihirakula, see pp. 168, 101, and 
In trod. p. 10 ff. 

6 See ibid . p. 168. 

6 lad. Ant . Vol. XIX. p. 56. 

7 There are also three spurious records, which purport to register grants made by 
Dadda 11.; viz., tho UmetA grant, with the date of Eaka-Samvat 400, = A.l). 477-7*8 
or 478-79, according as the r Saka year ib taken as current or as expired {Ind> Ant . Vol. 
VII. p. 01) ; the BagumrA grant, with the date of 415, = A.D. 492-93 or 493-94 
(id. Vol. XVII. p. 183); and the I1A6 grant, with tho date of 'JS.-S, 417« = A, D. 
494-95 or 495 96 {id. Vol. XIII. p. 1J5). And, accepting those as genuine, Dr. Biililer 
lias deduced a longer genealogy {id. Vol. XVII. p. 191), in which, before Dadda I. of 
my list, whom he calls Dadda III., he places—Dadda I., about A. D. 430 ; his son, 
VltarAga-Jayabhala I., about A. D. 456 ; and bis Bon, PraSAntarAga-Dadda II., with 
dates in A. D, 478 to 495. But, as was declared by Pandit Bhagawanlal Indrftji ( id. 
Vol. XIII. p. 72) as well as by myself, these charters are unquestionably forgeries, 
— concocted* in all probability, by the person who fabricated the spurious grant of 
Dharasena II- of Valabhf, of 'Baka-Saiiivat 400 (h/, Vol. X. p. 277). And, thus, 
Dr, Bidder's paper includes a good deal of imaginary history, for which there is no 
basis in fact, and some geographical mistakes in connection with the supposed extent 
of the Broach kingdom. 

* iiwf. Ant . Vol, XIII* p, 79. 
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But, who that person may have been, — whether he was a real historical 
king, or whether the name ia simply that of the epic hero Kama, the 
elder brother, on the mother's side, of the five Pandava princes,—• is 
not apparent. Anil the other records simply say that Dadda I. was 
of the race of the Gurjara kings. 1 They also say that he overthrew 
some hostile Nagas ; 2 from which it seeml that he acquired the territory 
and established this branch of the family to which he belonged, 3 by 
ejecting some branch of the Naga tribe. 

The earliest records that can he unquestionably allotted to members 
of this family, are of {he time of Dadda II. 4 Two of them are copper¬ 
plate charters which were obtained at Kaira, the chief town .of the 
Kaira District, Bombay Presidency, 5 One of them is dated on the 
full-moon day of the month Karttika of the (Kalachuri or Chedi) year 
380 (expired), corresponding, approximately, to the 9th October, A. D. 
629 ; and the other, on the same til hi in the year 385 (expired), 

1 In the Ailiole inscription of l’ulikulin II., and in various oilier records, the family 
or dynastic nauio is written Gdrjara, -with the long it. But, in the records of the 
family itself, it is writteu Gurjara,—with tile short «, And this form, which was 
accepted by Dr. Biihlcr, is doubtless the correct one. 

2 Ind. Ant. Vol, XIII. pp. 85, 90. 

3 Dr.4Jiihler has suggested (hut. Ant. Vol, XVII, p. 192) that tho Gurjara king¬ 
dom of Broach was an offshoot of a larger kingdom in the north, represented now by 
the Gujarat District in the Paujdti ; and that the Gurjara princes may have belonged 
to the Oh&pft race. 

t In tho EpujmpMa Jndica, Vol. II, p. 19, there has been published tho second half of a 
copper-plate grant from SfutkhedA, in the Baroda State, which is dated in tho (Kalachuri 
or Cliedl) year 340 (expired) = A. D. 695-96, and which is very possibly a record of Jaya- 
bhafet I. or of Dadda I, But tho first plate, containing the donor’s name and pedigree 
and the details of the grant, is not forthcoming, And so it is not certain that it is even 
a Gurjara record at all,—A peculiarity in this record is the fact that the date is 
expressed in numerical symbols for 3, 4, and 6, used as if they were decimal figures,— 
n«t in numerical symbols for 300, 40, and 6. 

C Ind. Anl. Vol. XIII. pp, 81, 88, 
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corresponding, approximately, to the 14th October, A. D. 634. 1 And 
they both register the grant, to .Brahmans, of the village of 'Sirisha- 
padraka in the Akrurdsvara vi»hat/a.' 2 Akruresvara,— for which the 
form Akulesvara occurs elsewhere, 3 — lias been rightly identified by 
Dr. Biihler with the modern Ahkleshwar, the chief town of the 
Ahkleshwar taluka in the Broach District; 4 * and 'Sirfshapadraka is the 
modern SisMrtL, about ten miles south of Ahkleshwar,— between the 
rivers Kim and Narmada. These two charters were issued from a 
place named Nandipuri, which Pandit Bhagawanlal Indraji would have 
identified with the modern Nandod, the chief town of the Rajpijda 
State. 6 Dr. Biihler, however, has told us that Nandod must represent 
an-ancient Nandapadra; and he has identified Nandipuri with an 
ancient.fort, of the same name, which stood just outside the .1 hadesvara 
gate on the east of the town of Broach. 0 Of the time of Dadda II., 
we also have a copper-plate charter from S&hkheda, in the Baroda 
State, 7 registering a grant made by Ranagraha. Tho first plate, 
containing the details of the place of issue and of the village that was 
granted, is not forthcoming-. The date is the new-moon day of the 
month Vaif&kha of the (Kalaehuri) year 391 (expired), corresponding, 
approximately, by the ptlrnirndnta arrangement of the lunar fort¬ 
nights, to tho 18th April, A. D. fill. 8 * 

Of Jayabhata III., we have two records. One is a copper-plate 
charter obtained at Nausarl, in the Baroda State.” It was issued 
from the camp at Kay&vatara. It is dated on the occasion of- an 
eclipse of the moon on the full-moon day of the month Magha 
of tho (Kalaehuri) year 45G (expired), corresponding 10 to the 2nd 
February, A. D. 706. Audit registers the grant, to a Brahmai.i, of 
some land at the village of 'Sami'padraka in the KoHlIa pathaka. 
As Dr. Biihler has shewn, 11 Kayavatara is probably the modern 
Karvan, about fifteen miles south of Baroda ; and Korilla is the modern 
Kora I, on the north bank of the Narmada, sixteen miles to the north- 


1 The dates are expressed in numerical symbols, used properly as such.— That the 
years are years of the Kalaehuri or CliOdt era, is established by the statement ( Ind. Ant. 
Vol. XIII. p. 70) that Dadda II. gave. protection to a lord of Valabhl who had been 
dofouted by “ the Paramcsvara. the glorious HarstiadGva.” Tills last-mentioned person 
can ouly be the great Harshavardhana of Kanauj (A. D. 600-607 to about 648). And' 
the epoch of the Kalaehuri era, applied to the elates in the Gurjara grants, makes 
Dadda II. a contemporary of Harshavardhana. 

2 Why the village was granted twice, within so short a time, is not apparent. Hut 
the later charter omits the names of eleven of the original grantees, and adds five new 
names. 

3 Jnd, Ant. Vol. XIII. p. 118. 

4 id. Vol. V. p 113 ; and see Vol, XVII, p, 193, 

6 id. Vol. XVII. p. 193, note 35. 

0 id. Vol. VII. p. 82, and Vol. XVII. pp, 192, 193, and nolo 35.—In corroboration 
cf this identification, it may be mentioned that tho three spurious charters (see page 312 
above, note 7) purport to be issued “from the victorious camp situated beforo tho 
gate of Bharukachhcha.” 

7 Epigraphia Indica, Vol. II. p, 20, 

8 Tho date is expressed in numerical symbols, used properly as sucB. 

8 Ind. Ant. Vol. XIII. p. 70. 

10 See id, Vol. XVII. p. 220.- Here, again, the date is expressed in numerical 
symbols, used properly as such. 

n id. Vol. XVIII. p. 176 j Vol. XVII, p. 193. 
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east of Broach. The other record is the second plate of a copper-plate 
charter which was obtained at Kavi in the Broach District. 1 It 
registers a grant that was made at the time of the Karkataka-sarii- 
kranti or entrance of the sun into Cancer, on the tenth lit hi of the 
bright fortnight of the month Ashadha of the (Kalachuri) year 386 
(expired), corresponding 2 to the 22nd June, A. D. 736. And it 
conveys the grant, to a temple of the god A^ramadeva, of some land 
in the village of Kemajju in the Bharukacliehha vishaya. Dr. Biihler 
has identified Kemajju with the modem lvimoj or Kimaj, in the 
Jarnbiisiir taluka of the Broach District, about five miles south of the 
river Main. 3 

Through (lie places, mentioned in them, which have thus been identi¬ 
fied, these records cover the country fropi the north bank of the river 
Kim to the south bank of the Mahi, and so shew the extent of the 
(furjara territory in the neighbourhood of the coast; inland, it doubtless 
extended to the Western Ghauts. On the south of it, separated by 
the Kim, there lay the Bata province of the kingdom of the Western 
Chaiukyas of Badami. A nd on the north,.across the Mahi, there was the 
Khetakahara provinco, ■— the modern Kaira District, with the Cambay 
State and some outlying parts of the Gaik war’s territory,— which, as 
grants of A. D. 690 and 766, 4 * and intervening records shew, belonged 
to the rulers of Valabhi. ()n the east of the Mahi, the Gurjara boundary 
may have followed the course of that river as far north as Lm ( iaw&d&; of 
there may have been, on the north of the Gurjara country in that direc¬ 
tion, another Valabhi province of which the capital was Godhra, the head¬ 
quarters station of the present Pancli-MaMls District,— in which case, 
the boundary line probably ran through the southern point of the 
Pauch-Mahals straight to the Main on the west and to ChhOta-Udepur 
on the cast : at any rate, 'Sijaditya VI. of Valabhi was in possession of 
Godrahaka, i. c. Godhra, in A. D. 760 • and, though he may have only 
acquired that territory when the Gurjara power came to an end, still 
it is equally possible that his predecessors had possessed it. 

The records give to these Gurjara princes only feudatory titles: 
they style Dadda I. and Dadda II. Sdmanta f and, though a somewhat 
higher title is. connected with the name of Jayabhata HI., still he was 
only a Mahdsdmantddhipati . 6 On the other hand, they mention no 
paramount sovereigns. And it would seem that, after the overthrow 
of the Kalachuri king Buddha, of whom Dadda I, and Jayabhata I. 
must have been vassals, the Gurjara territory became a buffer state 
between the kingdoms of Biulimj and Valabhi. This would explain 
why the position of Dadda II. was such that he could give protection 
to the king of Valabhi,— probably DharasOna IV,, — when 7 the latter 


1 hid. Ant. Vol, V.'p. 109, 

3 Seo id. Vol. XVII. p. 221,—Here, again, the date is recorded in numerical symbols, 
used properly as such, 

3 id. Vol.. V. p» 112. 

3 id. Vol. VIT. p, 71, and Oujita Inscription#, p. 173, 

6 id, Vol. XIII. pp. 82, 85, 88, 90. 

0 id, Vol, V. p. 111, text line 8, 

? See id. Vol. XIII, pp. 74, 79. 
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had suffered some defeat at the hands of Harshavardhana of Kanauj. 
Shortly afterwards, indeed, we find Dharasena IV., in A. D. 648 or 
649, issuing charters from his victorious camp at Bharukachchha, i.n. 
Broach from which it has lieen inferred that the Gurjara territory 
then belonged, for a time at least, to the kingdom of Valabhi. The 
villages that were granted, however, lay, not in the Gurjara country, 
hut in the Khetakahilra vixliaya. And thus, the grants may well have 
been made while Dharasena iV. was simply residing at Broach, enjoy* 
ing the hospitality of Dadda-11., after liis defeat by Harshavardhana. 
Later on, it would seem that the relations between the Gurjaras and 
the rulers of the countries on each side of them, were not so easy : for, 
the Gurjara record of A. D. 706 speaks of Dadda III. as waging war 
with the kings of the east and the west, I 2 —meaning certainly the king 
of Valabhi in the latter ease, and either the Western Chalukyas, or 
some ruler of Malwa, in the former ease ; and the record of A, D. 736 
seems ,to say that JayaLhata III. quieted in battle the impetuosity of 
the king of Valabhi. 3 4 * A. D. 736 is the latest date that has been 
obtained for the Gurjaras. And, evidently, their power came to an 
end very shortly after. For, the Nausari grant of October, A, D. 738, 
tells us that there had then lteon an invasion by theTiijikas, or Arabs, 
in which the Gurjaras hail been destroyed.* The Western Chalukya 
prince Avanij anaStay a- Pu I ikes in, however, was successful against the 
T4jikas, when they attempted to carry the invasion on into his territory. 
And he doubtless then annexed the Gurjara country, and incorporated 
it with his own province of Lata. 

The Fallavas. 

The Pallavas appear to have been by far the most powerful and 
aggressive foes that the Chalukyas encountered. From the time of 
Pulikesin II. onwards, there were constant wars between the two 
dynasties, with varying results. And to such a pitch did the feeling 
of hostility rise, that, in the Vakkaleri record, the Pallava king is 
called the “ natural enemy ” and the “ family foe ” of Pulikesiu’s 
descendant-Vikramaditya II. 6 

In their records, the Pallavas claim to belong to the Bharadvaja 
gotra , a Some of the records give them a regular Puranic genealogy 
which appears first in the seventh century A. D., commencing with 


I Ind. Ant. Vol. VII. p. 73; Vol. XV. p. 336. 

II kl. Vol. XIII. p. 80. 

s id. Vol. V. pp. Ill, 115. 

4 Proceedings of the Aryan Section of the Seventh International Congress of 

Orientalists, p. 230. 

6 prakrity-amitra, ami ivn.-kuUi-vairi ; Ind. Ant, Vol, VIII, p, 26, Plate iii. a, 
last line, and Plato iv. a, line 7 ; and Dr, Hultzsch’s South-Indian, Inscriptions, Vol. 
I, p. 140, text line 38. So also, tho Kasakddi Pallava grant speaks evidently of the 
Western Chalukyas as the “chief enemies” (dvkhatdm visMdh) of Mahendravarman I. 
Compare tho description of the R&sbtrakfltas as the “ natural enemies ” of the 
Eastern Chalukya king Anuna I. ( prakriti-sapatna ; Ind. Ant. Vol. XX, p, £60, and 
note 1). 

6 As regards the meaning of thiB, see page 278 above, note 3,—Mann (chap, x., 
vv, 43, 44) says that the Pallavas were a degraded division of the Kshatriya caste. 
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the god Brahman, and taken through Angiras, Brihaspati, ISaihyu, 
Bharadvaja, Drdua, and Asvatthaman, to. a certain Pallava, the 
mythical founder oL' the lino of kings. And the name of this 
eponymous person is explained as having been taken from the fact 
that he lay on a couch covered with a heap of sprouts {pallava). 1 
It seems likely, however, that, whatever may be the ancestral and 
racial origin of the kings with whom we have now to deal, their name 
simply represents, in a Sanskrit,ised form, that of the Pahlavas, Pnh- 
navas, or Palhavas, who are mentioned in the Purdnas, and in other 
records, along with the 'Sakas and the Yavanas. If so, the original 
introducers of the name were of foreign descent, and made their way into 
India from the north-west. As regards the period when this may have 
occurred. Professor Weber tells us that, “as the name of a people, the 
“ word Pahlav became early foreign to the Persians, learned reminis- 
“ cenees excepted: in the Pahlavi texts themselves, for instance, it does 
“ not occur. The period when it passed over to the Indians, therefore, 
“ would have to be fixed for about the second to the fourth century, 
“A. D. j and we should have to understand by it, not directly the 
“ Persians, who are called Parasikas, rather, but specially the Arsa- 
“ eidan Pavthians.” 2 And the epigraphie records fully corroborate this 
view. The Junagadh inscription, and one of the Ix’asik.records, tell us, 

— according to Dr. Bhandarkar’s chronology of the Andhrabhrityas, 3 

— tliat in A. D. 150 the Falhava Suvigakha, son of Kulaipa, was 
settled in Kathiiiwad as a minister of Rudradaman, 4 and that, about 
twenty years earlier, GOtamiputra had destroyed the Palhavas with 
the 'Sakas arid Yavanas,— i. e. had driven them out of his territories 
more to the oast and south. 6 And the mention, in the Allahabad 
pillar inscription of Samudragupta, 0 of Vishqugopa, king of Kanchi, 
who cannot well be any but a Puhlava or Pallava king,— i. o. either 
a deseepdaut of the original intruders, with a Sanskrit name, or a 
native ruler belonging to a dynasty which had taken, as its name, 
the nearest -Sanskrit approach to. the appellation of the foreign 
race,— indicates pretty clearly that a dynasty of Pahlavas orPallavas 
was firmly established on the oastern coast of Southern India by 
tho middle of the fourth century A. D. The Junagadh and Nasik 
records shew sqme of the steps by which tho Pahlavas, or their name 
and reputation, could manage to reach so far to the south-east. 
And, if Dr. Oldhausen's actual derivation of the name Pallava, through 


1 For this Furnnie genealogy, see hid. Ant. Vol. VIII. p. 277, anil South-hid , Infers. 
Vol. I. pp, 9, 25, i44. There are some differences in it. I give, il in the form in which 
it appears in the majority of the records.— The popular etymology of the name is given 
in No. 52 pf Dr. Hultzsch’s inscriptions (loe. cit. p. 28). The same pl.ly on tho word 
occurs in some of the western inscriptions; e. y., Pcrma-Jugadekainalla II. is described 
as causing the Pallava to hold the sprout in token of submission ( P. S. ami O.-C. lasers. 
No. 183 ; Mysore Inscriptions, p. 153). 

t History of Indian Literature , p. 187, noto 201 a. 

3 Early History of the. De-khan (1884), pp. 18, 27. Dr. Bhandarkar holds that tho 
Pall lavas, or the ’Sakas, made their appearance in the Andhrabliritya country at any time 
between A, D. 16 and his earliest date for Gdtamiputra, wbioh is A, Ds 133. 

4 Soe Jnd. Ant. Vol. VII. p. 2G3. 

6 See Arclueol. Sure. West, hut., Vol. IV. p. 109. 

8 Sec page 280 above. 
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the form Pahlava, from Parthava, i. a. Parthian, 1 can ho upheld 
we may find another early reference to Pahlavas’ or Pallavas in 
Northern India, and another indication of a route by which they 
could penetrate to the eastern coast, in the Pahladpur pillar inscrip¬ 
tion 3 of a king whose name seems to be SKupala, and who appears 
to be described as a “ protector of the army of the Parthivas.” 

The capital of the Pallavas was Kanehf or Kanchipura, which is the 
modern Conjeeveram in the Ckinglcput District, Madras .Presidency. 5 
The surrounding territory was known as the Dravida country ,* and 
also as the Kan chi mandat a or province of Kauchi, 6 and as the 
Tonda, 1 ' Tondai, 7 Tondira, 8 Tundira, 9 and Tundaka 10 maud ala, rdsh tra, 
vis'haya, or ndd. And Kauchi itself was sometimes called Tupdira- 
purai, 11 as the capital of the territory under the latter name. But the 
records mention two other towns of importance, from which charters 
were issued,— Palakkada or Palalckada, and Da^anapura,— which have 
not yet been identified. 13 And the Pallavas had also a province in 
Western India, known as .the Nolambavadi, Nolambavadi, Nouamba- 
vadi, or Nulambapadi thirty-two-thousand, 18 which appears to have 
included the greater part of the Bellary District of the Madras Pre¬ 
sidency, and the northern and north-eastern parts of Mysore : u this 
was doubtless acquired by them about the middle of the seventh cen¬ 
tury A.D., when they invaded fi&dami and for the time being overthrew 

1 See Prof. Weber's History of Indian Literature, p. 188, note 201 a. 

2 Gupta Inscriptions, p. 249. 

s Lat. 12° 49' i long. 70° 45'.— The name K&flcht appears to he simply a Sanskrltisod 
appellation. Dr. Hultzscli tolls me that the Tamil name is Kacliclii,— in literature and 
inscriptions, and on coins. He says that tlio Tamil dictionaries give also Kafiji, but 
that ho lias not yet met with it anywhere else.— The form Kaclichi occurs in inscrip¬ 
tions at Tirukkalukknnram (Epigrpphia. Indica, Vol, III. pp. 284, 285); and a fuller 
form, Kaelichippcdu, is met with in inscriptions at Conjeeveram itself (South-Indian 
lasers. Vol. I. pp. 113, 114, 117, 139, 141, 143).—Dr. Burnell lias quoted the form 
Kafiji in his South-Indian Palaeography, second edition, p. x, note 2 

4 Hiuen Tsiang (Mr. Beal’s Buddhist Records of the Western World, Vol,. II. p. 228). 

6 e. g., Ind. Ant, Vol. XI. p. 19. 

r ‘ e.g., Inscriptions at 'Sravana-l3e]go\a, No, 63. 

7 e. g., Soulh-lnd. lasers, Vol. I. p. 110. 

8 e.g,, Epigraphies Indica, Vol. III. p. 119. 

2 e. //., ibid. p. 225 ; South-Ind. Inset s. Vol. I. p. 10G. 

10 e.g., South-Ind. lasers. Vol. I. p. 146. 

11 I owe this to Dr. Hultzseh. 

13 Dr. Burnell ( South-lndian Palaeography, second edition, p. 36, note 2) proposed to 
identify the first of tlieso two places with the modern * i’ulicat’ in thd Chingloput Dis¬ 
trict, Madras. But Dr.Hultzseh ( Epigraphies Indica, Vol. I. p. 398, note 4), lias pointed 
out that this identification is untenable, because ‘ Pulicat ’ is simply an Anglo-Indian 
corruption of Palaverkfidu, ‘ the old forest of riV-trees,’ — The name of the second place 
seems to be a Sanskrit translation of some such Dravirlian name as Palldr or Halldr, ‘ the 
village of tlio tooth.’ Dr. Burnell ( loe, cit.) was inclined to take it as simply a Sanskrit 
name of Palakkada, which latter word, lie suggested, was derived from pallu, ‘ tooth,’ 
and hada, ‘ place.’ This, however, does not appear sound. 

13 The last form of tlio name appears in the Tamil inscriptions of the east coast (e. g,, 
South-Ind. lasers. Vol. I. pp. 03, G5, 95).— The other three forms arc presented in tho 
Kanarese inscriptions of Western India. They occur almost indifferently. And, as no 
intrinsic difference seems to ho involved, I shall use the form Nojambavfidi throughout, 
for uniformity. 

14 Mr. Rico ( Mysore Inscriptions, p. liii.) has mentioned several places in the Kolftr 
District, at which there arc Pallava records. And another is Nandi or Bhoga-Nandi 
(see pago 332 below). His Inscriptions in the Mysore District, Part I., No. Md, 13, 
discloses the existence of a Pallava inscription at T&yalfir; but this seems to bo rather 
qn intrusivo Pallava record in the Western Ganga territory. 
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the Western Chalukya sovereignty ; and it passed out of their posses¬ 
sion, and into the hands -of the Pandyas, somewhere about the begin¬ 
ning of the eleventh century A. D. : under the Pandyas, and probably 
under the Pallavas before them, the capital of this province was Uch- 
charigi. 1 2 The crest of the Pallavas was a bull,— doubtless intended 
for Nandi, the servant and carrier of the god Siva; it appears, in a 
moro or less easily recognisable form, sometimes recumbent and some¬ 
times standing, on tho seals of their copper-plate charters. 3 Their 
banner was the khatodnya-dhvaja, or banner bearing a representation 
of a elub or staff with a skull at the top of it,— another property of 
'Siva. 3 And, from these two insignia, it may be inferred that “Siva was 
their family-god. 

As has been remarked above, we have undoubtedly the mention of a 
Pahlava or Pal lava king, on the eastern coast of Southern India, about 
the middle of the fourth century A. D., in the person of the Vishuugdpa 
of Kanchi, whom the Early Gupta king Samudragupta is said to have 
captured and liberated again. 4 

Next after this, may be placed the information furnished by two 
Prakrit copper-plate grants from the Madras Presidency. One of 
them, obtained from the Guntur District, records a grant made by the 
queen of the Yuvumahdrdja Yijayabuddkavarman, in the reign of the 
Mahdrdja Vijayaskandavarman.' 5 The other, obtained from the Bellaiy 


1 See, e, g. , an Inscription at Dftvatigcro, of A, D. 1123 (P. S. and O-C. Inscrs. No. 
140 ; Mysore Inscriptions, p, 8), which mentions the Muhdmandaltivara Vijaya-Pilndya- 
deva, a vassal of tho Western CMlukya king Permn-Jagadolcamalla II., as ruling over 
the Nojambavddi tliirty-two-thousand at the capital of Uchohangt; also a record at 
ISO 1(1 r (P. S. and O.-C. Inscrs. No. 18 ; Mysore Inscriptions , p. 266), which says that 
tho Hoysaja BallSla II. took Uchohangt, and then, when the Vftvdya cast himself on 
his mercy, restored him liis kingdom.—As regards tho identity of the place, sco page 285 
above, note 5 ; it may apparently he either of the two Uchcha'ngts mentioned there, 

2 The seals (sec further on) of the K (Irani grant, and of the grautof Vishnugfipavarman, 
present the recumbent hull; so, also, the seal which properly belongs to tho Udayendiram 
grant of Namlivarman, sou of Hirmiyavarman. The seals of tho grants of Vijayabud- 
dhavavraan and 'Sivaskandavarman, present the standing bull; so also, the seal of the 
grant, of doubtful authenticity, of Naudivarman, the alleged son of Skandnvarman 
(page 320 below, note G), 

8 In tli# KaaAkdiii grant (see page 323 below), tho crest is mentioned as '-dkcara-kitana, 
’the hull-sign,’ and rrish-dhka, ‘the bull-markand the banner, as khatvdhga-kttu, 
‘tho club-sign.’ And, in an inscription at the Kail&sanfttha temple at Coujeeverain 
(South. -Ind.Inscrs^ Vol. I. p. 23, No. 29), the bull-crest is actually called vrisha-Mvaja. 
These, however, are metrical passages, in whifth, as I have already said (see page 299 above, 
note 4), the proper distinction is not always maintained. In prose, and by tho correct 
technical words, the butl-orost is mentioned as rishabha-ldilchhana in the fifth niche of 
the Coniecveram inscription No. 25 ( South-Ind . Inscrs. Vol. I. p, 14), and tho club-banner 
is mentioned as khatrdhga-dhmja in one of tho Western Chalukya records (Ind. Ant, 
Vol. VIII. p. 26, plate iii b, line 3 ; South-Ind. Inscrs. Vol. I. p. 146),— Tho Kalihgattu - 
Parana, of the twelfth century A. D., seems also, like two of the above passages, to speak 
of the bull as the device on the banner of the 'Pallavas (Ind. Ant. Vol. XIX. pp, 334, 
337); and it appears to explain its origin by saying (ibid. p. 329) that the bull-banner 
was the banner of one of “the seven goddesses,”—the Pleiades, or the Mothers of 
mankind. Perhaps, by that time, the device may really have been transferred from the 
crest to the banner, 

4 8co page 280 above. 

o Ind. Ant. Vol. IX. p. 100. For some useful corrections in my reading of the text, 
see Dr. Bidder’s paper referred to in the next note but one. The emblem on the seals 
of this grant and the next one, lias been supposed to be a standing deer or hors*. But 
it must be, in reality, a partially obliterated bull. 
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District^ gives us the name of the M ahdrdjddh iru ja 1 Sivaskanda- 
varman ; the charter was issued from Kanchipura; and it is dated in 
the eighth (regnal) year on the fifth day in the sixth fortnight 'of the 
rainy season. 2 

The Sanskrit charters are certainly all somewhat later than thp pre¬ 
ceding. And first among them we may place two copper-plate grants 
which give the genealogy shewn on the opposite page. The earlier of 
the two grants 3 was issued by Yishnugopavarman, from a place 
named Paiakkada or Palakkada. 4 The genealogy commences with 
Skandavarmau I.: the title of Maharaja is attached to his name, 
and to those of Iris sou and grandson; and Vishr.iugdpavarman uses 
the title of Y uvam a h d raj a - r ' The charter, which was addressed to the 
villagers of Uruvupalli in the Mundarashtra country, is dated in the 
eleventh year of a Mahdrdja Siriiliavarinan (I.), whose position in the 
family is not stated, hut who was probably an elder brother of 
Vishmigopavarman. 8 The grantor was Yishnugopavarman himself. 


1 The exact expression in the original is dharma-Mahdr&j&dhir&ja, ‘the pious or 
righteous Mahdrdjd dh'trdja ’ (compare page 303 above, note 3).— MahdrdjAdhirdja is a 
paramount title, which superseded the earlier MaJtdrdja (sec page 288 above, note 6). I 
have hitherto treated it ns meaning ‘supreme king of great kings ’ (mahdrdja + adhi- 
rdja ) : but it may possibly more correctly mean ‘ great supreme king of kings ’ (tuahd i- 
rdjddhirdja) : for, rdj&dhivdja itself was a paramount title ; ami there are many cases 
in which higher grades are dosignated'by the use of the word mahd ( = tnahaty ; thus, 
sgndpati ami mahiW-ndpati , sdmavta and mahdsdmanla , admdhivhjrahika ami mahd- 
sdmdhivlgmhika .— In Northern India, the primitive title of Mahd.rd.ia had been 
suporseded by that of MahdrdjAdhirdja , at any rate by Ilia time of Sainiulragupta (about, 
A. D. 450). In Southern India, on the contrary, Mahdrdja wa9 retained as a paramount 
title until the generation after L’ulikfeiin 11.: it was used by him; ami it was his sou 
Vikramaditya I, who first introduced the higher title.— I am not to be understood as 
meaning that, the use of the higher title stamps the present Pallava grant as belonging 
to a period later than that of PulikeSiu II. it is undoubtedly considerably earlier. 
And it would seem that, through their contact with Samudragupta, the Pallavas of 
KSflcht camo to learn the existence of the title, and brought it into occasional use, long 
before the time when it penetrated to the western parts of Southern India. 

s Epigraphia Itulica, Vol. I. p. 2.— As regards the details of the date, compare page 
270above, and note 1. They furnish an indication of antiquity s and Dr. Bidder (Zee. 
cit. p. 5) has endorsed my opinion that the kings of Prakrit grants belong to an earlier 
time than tlioso who issued their charters in Sanskrit. — The record represents tiiva- 
skandavarman os having performed the <jim»iAZ/i«-sacriftee (see page 200 above, note 3 ). 
And, partly on account of this, Mr. Foulkcs (Jour. Tt. As. Soc., N. S’, Vol*XXI. p. 118) 
has allotted-it to tho second contury A.P., before the revival of that rite by Samudra¬ 
gupta. But my own opinion is that the aivamidha-s acrifice of this record must bo 
placed after the revival of the rite. 

a Ind. Ant. Vol. V. p. 50.—From the lithograph, it would appear that tho devico on 
the seal of this charter is a recumbent dug. But it must be, in reality, a bull't'umed 
into a dog in drawing by hand from a much damaged original. 

4 Soo page 292 above, and note 9. 

5 The exact expression used in tho original is dliarma-Yiivamahdrdja. 

6 My conjecture seemed subsequently to be supported by another grant, from 
U.dayendirans in the North Arcot District, Madras Presidency, originally published 
by Mr. Foulkcs (hid. Ant. Vol. VIII. p. 107), and recently re-edited hf Prof. 
Kieihorn (Epigraphia I/idica, Vol. III. p. 142) which gives the names of the Rdja 
Skandavarman (II.}; his son, the Mahdrdja Siughavarman (= Simhavarinan I.); 
his son, tho - Mahdrdja Bkandavarmau (III.); and his son, the dharma-Mahdrdja 
Nandivarman, who issued the charter from Kftficldpura, in the first year of his 
reign, and’ granted the village of KSncliivAyil, in the Adcykra rdshtra, to some 
Brdhtnaiis, The genealogy appears to he intended to fit in with that given by 
me .above; and the names in it may possibly be all quite authentic. But the 

anguage and orthography are bo corrupt, and llie characters arc so suspicious, that 
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A Pallava Pedigree. 
Skandavarmau I. 

I 

Y iravarman. 
Skandavavman II. 


Siihhavarrnan I. Vishyugopa, 

or Vislniugopavarmau. 

Sirnhavarman II.. 

He is described as a paramablidijavata, or “most devout worship¬ 
per of the Divine One (Vishnu)/’ And the grant was made to a 
temple of the god Yishnuhara, established by the Sendpati Yislinu- 
varman at the village of Kandukura, In the second grant, 1 the 
genealogy commences witli Yi'ravarman, and is carried through Skan- 
davarman II. and Visliinigdpavarmhn, 2 without any mention of Sirii- 
havarman I., to Siriihavai'inan II.: to the names of Viravarman and 
Skandavarmau II., there is attached the title of Mahdrdja ; Vishi.iu- 
gdpavarman is styled Yuvarrtja, ae if he never actually succeeded 
to the sovereignty; and Sirnhavarman II. uses the title of Mahdrdja .* 
In this grant, the Pal lavas are described as srtvallabha, “ favour¬ 
ites of fortune.” The charter was issued from Dasanapura. 4 It is 
addressed to the villagers of Mahgalur in the Yengorashtm country. 
And it is dated in the eighth regnal year of Sirnhavarman II. him¬ 
self. The grant was made to Brahmans, without any sectarian allot¬ 
ment. But, like his father, Sirnhavarman II. is styled a parama- 
llulijavuta. 

To about the same period must he allotted another grant, 6 the style 
and characters of which, as well as.the town of issue, connect it closely 
with both of the preceding. The order contained in it was issued from 
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the record itself cannot be accepted as genuine, and as proving anything that is 
mentioned in it. —At the end of the record, there is a Tamil endorsement, dated in 
the twenty-sixth year.of the reign of Madiraikopda-Ko-Ihrakcsarivarmnn, i.e. the 
Oh6Ja king l’arintaka 1., identical in its wording with the endorsement, at the end 
of the Udayeudiram grant of Nandivarman, sou of Hinujyavarman, which will be 
noticed further on. This endorsement appears to bo a genuine one, made actually 
in the time of I’ardntaka I,, somewhere about A. 1). 1135. And 1 strongly suspect 
that the record was fabricated then, with tlic intention of passing it off as a 
charter issued by that same Nandivartnan, son of Hiranyavurniau, and that, his true 
descent being not available to the person who .concocted it, that person simply put 
in the first names that came handy to him. 

1 Illd. Ant. Vol, V. p. 154. 

2 It is in this graut that his name appears as Vishnugopa, without varman at the 
end of it. 

8 In the original, riharma-Malt&rdja, 

4 fice page 318 above, note 12. 


EjiirjraphUi Indica, Vol. I, p, 397. 
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Dasanapura. But only the first plate of the grant has been obtained ; 
and it supplies nothing more, except the name of the Maharaja Vira- 
Korchavarman or Vira-K-urchavarman, the grandfather of the donor. 
The dynastic name does not occur in the extant portion; but the dead is 
undoubtedly a Pallava record. 

And to much the same period must belong the references to 
Pallavas, without details of names, in the Kadamba inscription at 
Talgund, 1 and in one of the charters qf Mrige^avarman," and the 
statement that his son Ravivarman conquered Vislmuvarman and 
other kings, and Overthrew Chamladanda, lord of Kafichi. 3 In fact, 
this Vislmuvarman may quite possibly be identified either with the 
Vishiiugdpavarman of the table on page 321 above, or with the Send" 
pati Vislmuvarman who is mentioned in the charter issued by him. 

We come now, chiefly through work done recently by Dr. Ilultzsch, 
to some far more definite facts and dates. And first, from Pallava 
records obtained at Kuram, Kasakutli, and Uday6ndiram, and.from 
the Western Chalukya record from Vakkalcri, 4 we obtain the genea¬ 
logy and synchronisms shewn iii the table on the opposite page. 6 

Of the records brought to notice by Dr. Hultzsch, first in order of 
importance stands the copper-plate grant from Kuram, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Conjee veram.® The-historical genealogy commences with 
Narasimhavarman I., who is described as repeatedly defeating the 
Cholas, KGrajas, Kalabhras, and Pandyas, — as writing the word 
“victory/' as on a plate, on Pulakesin’s back, which was caused to be 
visible (i.e., he caused him to turn his back in flight) in the battles of 
Pariyaja, Manimaiigala, 'Shramara, and other places, — and as destroy¬ 
ing the city of Vatapi, just as the saint Agastya destroyed the demon 
Vatapi, in consequence of which, another record shews, he assumed 
the epithet of- Vatapikonda, " taker of Vatapi." 7 His son was Mahen- 
dravarman II. And his son, again, was ParamOsvaravarman I., who, 
“unaided, made Vikramaditya, whoso army consisted of several 
“ hundreds of thousands, take to flight, covered only by a rag." 8 The 
record registers the fact that, at the request of a Pallava prince named 


* Page 286 above. : Page 288 above. 3 Page 289 above. 

* hid. Ant. Vol. VIIT. p. 23; and sec South-1ml. Inters, Vol. 1, p. 140, 

6 It does not seem necessary to eomplicafo the table by including the variants of 
names which are produced by the insertion of pGta or pOtta (see page 324 below, 
note 3 )i and by the substitution of rija or raiya for varman. 

6 South-hid. Inters. Vol. I. p. 144. 

7 Epigraphia Indica, Vol. III. p. 277. This record, an inscription of the ChOJa 
king Kfljakesarivarman at Tirukkalukkunram, gives the name of the Pallava king as 
Nara4iiigap6ttaraiya, i c. NarasiriihapotarAja, and records the renewal by Raja- 
kflsarivarman of a grant which had been made by a king or other person named 
bkandaSishya and oontirmod by Narasimhavarman I. 

8 The record mentions ParamMvaravarman’s elephant named Ariv&rana, “ warding 
off enemies”, and horse named Ati£aya, “ eminence.” - Other instances of the naming 
of favourite animals are afforded by the Chalukya records, which give to the charger 
of Vikramaditya I, the name of Ckitrakantha, “ speckle-throat ”(e. g., hid. Ant. Vol, 
VI. p. 78); by the GOdflvAri grant of Prit.iiivimfl.lii, which mentions the elephants 
Kumuda, “water-lily,” and Sujiratika “the handsome one” (Jour. Bo. Br. It. As. 
Snr. Vol. XVI. p. 119); and by the Atakflr inscription, which gives to RfljAditya's 
elephant the name ol GhOlaua-kote, “the fortress of the ChOJa” ( EpUjmphia Indica, 
Vol. II. p. 173). 
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A Pallava Pedigree. 

(Unnamed Ancestor.) 


Simhavishnu. 

Mahcndravarman I. 

Narasiihhavishuu- 
Nnrasimhavarman I. 

(A contemporary of PiilikS£in II. 
about A. D. 642). 

Mahcndravarman IT. 

Ugradai.ula-Lokaditya- 
l^varapofcaraja- 
Parame^varavartnan I. 

(A ooutcmporary of Yikramftditya I. 
in tho period A. D. 055 to 68(1). 

Rajasimka-Kalakala- Nandivarman. 

Narasilhhavishnu- (A contemporary of Vikramaditya II. 

Narasimhavarman II. ; “ tho rt’AP* 733-34 

married Rangapat/lkii. ° ' 


Parame3varavarman II. Mahcndravarman III. 

Vidydvinita, Paramesvaravarman I. granted a village to the god 'Siva, 
who, under the form of Pinakapani, had been installed in the temple of 
Vidy&vinita-Pallava-Paramesvara at the village of Kura. The period 
of this record is fixed by the mention of Vikramaditya; he being 
defeated by the grandson of a king who had inflicted disaster upon a 
city named Vatapi and a king named Pulakesin, it is impossible to 
accept any conclusions, except that he is the Western Chalukya king 
Vikramaditya I. (A. D. 655 to 680), and,—’if only on the consideration 
that at least sixty-seven years intervened between him and his great- 

E randfather Pulikesin I.,— that the PulaktMin of this record is his 
itlier Pulikesin II., who reconstructed the Chalukya power at Ead&mi 
(Vatapi) m A. D. 608-609 and reigned till about A. I). 642. 

The information given by the Kiiram grant lias now been amplified 
by a.copper-plate grant from Ka^akfidi, near Karikal, in the Tanjore 
District, Madras Presidency. 1 This record repeats the Puranic genealogy 


Bhimavarman. 

Buddhavarman. 

Adityavarraan. 

Govindavarman. 
II iranyayarmnn. 
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1 1 quote from, proofs, which Dr. Huitzsch has been kind enough to send me, of 
a paper that is iu hand.by him lor Ills South-Indian Inscriptions, Vol, II, Part III, 
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which has been mentioned on page 317 above; and,after the eponymous 
Pallava, it places an Asokavarman, who, as Dr. Hultzsch remarks, 
“ can scarcely be considered a historical person, but appears to be a 
“ modification of the Buddhist king- As'oka.” After him, it says, there 
ruled and passed away a number of other l'allava kings, of whom it 
names‘Skandavarman, Kalindavarman, Kanagdpa, Vishnugfipa, Yira- 
Kurclia, Virasimha, Siihhavarman, and Vislmusifhha: some of these 
names have already occurred in the preceding pages; but the present 
mention of them does not help to settle the relative order of the 
charters from which they have come to light: it would appear that, 
when the present record was drawn up, tire names of these previous 
kings were remembered, but nothing definite was known about them, 
and that the order of their succession, and their relation to each other 
and to the subsequent line of kings mentioned in the record, had been 
forgotten: In the connected lino df kings, the’record first mentions 
Sirhhavishnu, apparently known also as Avanisimha, who, it says, 
defeated the Malaya, Kalahhra, Malava, Chdia, Pandya, Simhala, 
and Kerala kings. His successor 1 was Mahendravarman I., who 
annihilated his “chief enemies'” 2 at Pullalura : we may safely take 
these words as denoting the Western Chalukyas of Badarni; and, 
since Pullalura is the name of a village in the Conjecvoram taluka, the 
Chalukya army had evidently penetrated very far into the Pallava 
dominions, and the asserted repulse of it is probably to be placed in the 
campaign in which Pulikdsin II. claims to have made the leader of the 
Pallavas take refuge behind the ramparts of Kauchi, about A...D, 
609. His son was Narasimhavarman I., who conquered Lanka, i.e. 
Ceylon, and Vatapi. The Kuram grant has already mentioned the 
“destruction” of Vatapi by Narasimhavarman I., and has supplied 
the name of the Western Chalukya king in whose time (at the end of 
his reign) the invasion took place, — viz. Pulike£in II. And Dr. 
Hultzsch tells us that the statement about the conquest of Ceylon is 
confirmed by the Malidvam&a, from which we learn that the Singhalese 
prince Manavarman lived at the court of Narasiriihavarman I., and 
helped him to crush his enemy king Vallabha, i.e. PulikMn II.,—• 
that the grateful Narasitnhavarinan twice supplied Manavarman with 
an army to invade Ceylon,—• and that Manavarman was successful on 
the second occasion, and then occupied and reigned over Ceylon. 
Narasimhavarman’s son was Mahendravarman II. Then there came 
Paramos varapdtavarman I., i.e. Paraine^varavarman I. of the Kuram 
grant. 3 -His son was Narasimhavarman Tl. His son was Parame£- 


'In the Udayendiram grant, also, the relationship is pot stated. Bat, as Bhttaa- 
varman, younger brother o£ Siriihavislinu, is distinctly specified (see further on) as 
belonging to the sixth generation before ParameSvaravarman II., Mahendravarman I. 
must have been a son of Siriihavishim. 

3 Dvishatdm vishltdh ; compare page 316 above, and note 5. 

3 Here, again, the relationship is not specified in this record; but the Kdrarn grant 
tells us distinctly that Paramesvaravarman I, was the son of Mahendravarman II.— 
Dr. Hultzsch explains (Epigraphla Indica, Vol. Ill, p. 277, note U) that the Sanskrit 
p6ta and the Tamil pottn mean ‘the sprout (of a plant),’ and are thus synonymous 
with pallava, ‘ a sprout,’-from which (see page 317 above,) the name of the eponymous 
Pallava was supposed to be derived. 
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vavapotavannan II,, i.e. Paramos vara vannan II. of the K ft ram - grant; 
further on in this rcconl, Iio is called I'aramesvarapotarija. The 
record then tells ns that, at the time when it was drawn up, the 
kingdom of. Paraniosvaravarman IL was ruled by a certain Nandin, 
Nanilivarma!'., or Nandip'itarija, who had been “chosen by the subjects.” 
And it exhibits tills king’s descent,and bis relationship with Paratnes- 
vara\ armau II., as follows. I'he younger brother of the Siiiihavisliuu 
liioutinned above, was Phimavarman. Then came 1 2 * 4 5 Ihiddhavarman, 
Then, Adityavarnian. Then, (Idvindavarinan. Then, Iliranya, wliose 
full name may safely he taken to have been Hirauyavarman, and 
whose wife was ltdhini.- And their son was Nandivarman, to whom 
the record gives the birndas or secondary names of Kshatriyamalla, 
Pallavainalla, and 'Sridliara, and the paramount titles of J [nhdrdja, 
RffjdilAii'iija, and VanunKi’am? and whom it further describes as a 
devotee of the god Vishnu. The record finally registers the fact that, 
at the request of his Jfnh’h i/amantn n or prime minister lira bin a£m%). ja 
or 1 tralnnayuvanVja, Nandivarman, in the twenty-second year of liis 
reign, 1 granted to a Brjlimay a village named Kodukolli, which, on 
thus Incoming a received tlie new name of ftkadhira- 

mahgala, situated in Orriikkattukkotla or, in Sanskrit. UmlivanakAsh- 
tlinkii, which was a sub.iivision of the Tondaka rdshfni, and, by its 
modern name fTmikkadiy, is to he placed closely iu the neighbour¬ 
hood of Conjeeveram. 

The names subsequent to that of Paramo£varavarman I. were, 
indeed, .previously known from another copper-plate grant, from 
Udayotidiram in the North Arcofc District, Madras, which wus origin¬ 
ally published by the Rev. '1’. Poulkes/' and is now being dealt with 
more fully by Dr. Hultzsch.'’ This record, however, lay open to 
some suspicion : for, at the end of it, there is a Tamil endorsement 
dated in the twenty-sixth year of the reign of Madiraikunda-Ko- 
Parakesarivarman, i. a. of the Chola king Parautaka I. (somewdiere 


1 Hero, again, the relationships are not stated, until we come to Nandivarman, 
who in called l£ai> anya, son of Iliranya/ Hut he in also called Uhimavargj/a, 
1 belonging to, tlie branch of Bhtma(varnnin),’ And Bhtmavarman and the others 
are specified as his sixth, fifth, fourth, third, and second ancestors. And so, 
whether the succession was'exactly from father to son throughout, or not, we have 
at any rate six generations. 

2 Dr, Hultzsch tells us that Hiran.vft is probably spoken of as the Mahdr&ja Hira- 
nyavannan in an inscription at Cmijeeveram, which further mentions l*aratin*svrfi’n' 
varman II, as theu deceased, and probably recorded the accession, after his death, 
of Jfiranyavarinan, or of Nandivarman. 

* This title must have been adbplod by the Pallavas in imitation of the Western 
Chainkyu king l’ulikO€m II., who- acquired it, and introduced it into Southern 
India, by l^s defeat of Hnrshavn.idbana of Ivinauj (see chapter II. below). 

4 The year is specified as a current year by the word •tuerturndna ; so also in the 
Udaveadiram grant, (see further on), by the use of the word pArayivti,— I draw attention 
to this, because it tends to support my view that, whatever may have been the Hindd 
custom in respect of the years of eras, regnal years would naturally be used as current 
years. 

5 hid. Ant. Vul. VIII. p. ‘273; sec, also,, his Manual of the Salem District , Vol. II. 
p, 355. 

Here, again, through Dr. IIullzscli’s kindness, I quote .from proofs of a paper 
by him that is in hand for his South-lnd , Toscr*. Vol. II, Part HI. 

u 97-2—12 
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about A. D. 935 ); and the characters of the whole record,— both of 
the original .portion, and of the endorsement,— are considerably more 
modern, not only than those of other Pallava records, but also than 
those of two other copper-plate grants of Farantaka I. Himself. This 
fact created a suspicion of forgery. But the final conclusion appears 
to be, 1 that, in this instance, there is nothing of a spurious nature, 
and that the grant and its endorsement were -copied from a now lost, 
but genuine, original. And, tins view of the case being taken, there 
is no objection to endorse, as authentic, certain’ further' items of in¬ 
formation which this record supplies, in addition to repeating, in 
slightly different terms, some of the statements made in the K ft ram 
and Ka&tkudi records. Navasiihbavarman I., it says, in addition to 
destroying Vatapi, repeatedly defeated the vallabha- king, or king 
Vallabha, ?. e. Pulikesin II., at Pariyala, Manimahgalu, 'Suramara, 
and other places. Parame^varavarman I. defeated the vallallia-axmy, 
or the-army of Vallabha, ?. e. of Pulikc&ir’s son Vikran.aditya I., 
in the battle of Peruvajanallur. And Narasiiuhavarman II, was a 
paramamdhc&vara or most devout worshipper of the god Mtdieikara 
('Siva). This record represents Pallavamalla-Nandivarman as the son 
of Paramesvaravarnian 11., which appears, at first sight, calculated 
to induce us to stamp the record as a forgery : the Ka<akudi grant, 
however, describes Nandivarman as “ chosen by the subjects /’ and 
Dr, Hultzseh has suggested two possible explanations of the state¬ 
ment in the present record,— either that Nandivarman may have 
thought it politic to give himself out as the adopted son of his pre¬ 
decessor ; or that, through sheer carelessness, the scribe, who drafted 
the inscription, used tho word putm, ‘ son/ while he wanted to re¬ 
present Nandivarman only as a successor, and not as the son, of 
PuranUs vara carman II. The record then mentions a military officer 
of Nandivarman named Udayacliandra, belonging to the family of 
Puelian? the members of which were hereditary servants of the Pal- 
lavas, and mentioned as lord of the city of Vilvalanagara, on the river 
Vegavati, which Dr. Hultzseh has identified with the modern Villi- 
valam, in the neighbourhood of Conjeeveram, and near tho confluence 
of the Vegavati and the Palaru. And it then describes various 
services which Udayacliandra rendered to the king. The Dramila 
princes,— meaning probably some relations and followers of Para- 
me£varavarman II. who were opposed to Nandivarman establishing 
himself on the throne,— had besieged Nandivarman in Nandipura; 
and Udayacliandra came to the rescue, and killed, with his own hand, 
the Pallava prince Chitramaya and others. lie defeated tho hostile 
army on the battle fields of Nimbavana, Chutavana, 'Saiiikaragrama, 
Nellur, Nelveli, 'Suravalunder, and other places, and thus many times 
bestowed the kingdom on Nandivarman. At Nelveli, he .also slew 
in battle the 'Sahara king Udayana, and seized his mirror-banner 
embellished with a peacock's tail. In the northern region, hB also 
pursued and defeated the Nishada chief Pritbivivyaghra, who was 
performing an asvamedha- sacrifice, and drove him out of the territory 
of Vislmuraja,— i. e. out of the land of Vehgi, tho kingdom of the 


1 See Ejiiyrapfiia /udica, Vol. III. p. ’45, 
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Eastern Chalnkva king Vishuuvardhana Ill. (A. D. 709 to 746), 1 — 
which he made subject to Nandivarman. And,-finally, he breached a 
fortress named Kalidurga, and defeated the army of the I’andyas at 
Mannaikucli. The record then registers the fact that, in the twenty- 
first year of his reign, 2 3 4 at.the request of Udayachandra, Nandivarman 
granted, to a hundred and eight Brahmans, a village named Kumara- 
mangala-Veljattur, the appellation of which was then changed to 
Udayachandramaiigala, and which, through that new name, is to he 
identified with the modern Udayendiram itself. At the end of the 
record, there is a Tamil endorsement, identical with the endorsement 
at the end of the spurious grant of Nandivarman, the alleged son 
of a supposed Skandavarmau III., s to the effect that, iu the twenty- 
sixth year of the reign of Madiraikonda-Ko-Parakesarivarman, i.e. 
the Chola king Pavantaka I., the villagers of Udayaehaudramahgala 
agreed with those of the neighbouring village of Kahchivayil, also 
called Iganmaraimaiigala, to make the two villages into one. 

Some extraneous items ot' information regarding this line of kings, 
fire furnished by two of the Western Chainkya records. Isvara- 
potavarmau, as a variant of the name of Parame^varavarman J., is 
taken from the Ilaidaraha l grant,* which claims that Vikramaditya I. 
“ rubbed out thy fame of Narasiriiha (Narasimhavarman I.), destroyed 
the power of Mahendra (Mahendravarman II.), and surpassed lifvara 
(Parame/Svavavarnran I.) in statesmanship, and thus bruised the Pal- 
lavas and that, “ conquering l^varapdtarfija, ho took Kafiohi, whose 
huge walls were insurmountable and hard to be broken, which was 
surrounded by a large moat that was unfathomable and hard to be 
■crossed, and which resembled the girdle ( IcdiicM) of the southern 
region.” And the Vakkaleri grant 5 6 tells us that Vikramaditya II. 
(A. D. 736-34 to 746-47), having resolved to uproot completely his 
“ natural enemy , JH the Pal lav a, reached, with great speed, the Tun- 
daka vUlmya, attacked and put to flight the Pallava Nandipotavar- 
man (i. it. Nandivarman, son of lliranyavarman), who had come to 
withstand him, took possession of his club-banner and his musical 
instruments called katamnkha or “ harsh-sounding ” and samwlragho- 
sha or “ roar of the sea,” 7 and then entered, 8 without destroying it, 


1 See TikK Ant. Vol. XX, p. 283. 

3 Here, again* the year is speeitiod as current (sec pago 325 above, note I),—by the 
use of the word pdraijati, “ which was completing (tile number twenty-one),” line 38, 

3 See page 320 above, note (i. 

4 hut. Ant. Vol, VI. p. 75; and see South-Ind. hum. Vol, I. p. 145.—In con¬ 
sequence of the type of the characters and the partial corruptness of the language, this 
record is not altogether free from suspicion. But, even if it is not genuine, the state¬ 
ments made in it arc in agreement with history.— The passages in it, mentioning the 

Palladia, occur also in the KurtaUoti grant (hid. Ant. Vol, VII. p. 217), which is 
unquestionably spurious. 

6 Iml. Ant. Vol, VIII. p. 23 ; and see South-hid.-lasers, Vol. I. p, 14G. 

6 See page 316 above, and note 6. 

7 The following special musical instruments of other families tiro mentioned iu 
epigraphic records: the tii'Ui of the Rdshtrakdtas of Malklied (chapter III. below), 
which re-appears as the trinnle , trirnli, or trivall of the liattas of Saundatti, (chapter 
VIII.); tin; ilatnaruka or dnmiirwia, a double drum, of the Kakiclmryas of Kalyflig 
(chapter V,)'; the permatti of the Kildainb.ts of Hangal and of Goa (chapter VIII.); 
and the 'S&t'.iiMdM-vijaya-hhtcl, or victorious dtum of a 'Suaanadevi, of some of the 
Western Ganges (hid. Ant , Vol, XVIII. pp. 312, 313). 

8 The truth of this statoment is proved by the existence of remains of a Kaiiarese 
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the city of Kail chi, where he acquired groat merit by granting heaps 
of sold to the- IJajasi ihhe^vara and other stone temples which Nara- 
sirimapotavarman had caused to be built. 

And other records of these Icings themselves are forthcoming. Of 
Mahendravarman I., wo appear to have a record in an inscription in 
a rock-cut I3aiva shrine at Vallum, near Chingloput, in the Madras 
Presidency, 1 which gives his name in the form of Mayendirapottare- 
saru, i. e. Mahendrapdtavfija, and allots to him the birudnn of 
Lalitahkura, 'Batrumalla, and Guuabhava, and records that the shrine 
was made by Skandasena, son of Vasantapriyaraja, who was a vassal 
of Mahendrapotaraja. 

Of Narasimhavarman I., we have a record in a fragmentary rock- 
inscription at Badami itself, 3 which furnishes evidence that, so far 
at least as a victorious occupation of the town goes, the boast of 
the l’allavas, that they “ destroyed ” Vatapi, is no empty one. The 
characters alone, especially as contrasted with those of the almost 
entirely obliterated inscription which lay iust below it on the same 
rock, are sufficient to shew that'it is a Pallava record, written,. qr 
traced for engraving, by the hand of someone who was a foreigner 
to Badami. Rut the contents make the point absolutely certain. 
In line 2, it mentions Vatapi and someone whose him tin was Mahi- 
malla; and the passage was evidently to the effect that “ Vatapi, 
[a city] of enemies] a superhuman or divine [city], [was conquered] 
by Mahamalla. In line 8, where the metrical portion begins, it. 
speaks of someone adorning a family which, we can now recognise, 
is plainly speciiied as tire Bharadvaja gdtra* And in line 4 it de¬ 
scribes him as “ the Pallava, the foremost of kings •/’ while in line 5 
it gave his name, which cither was Siiiihavisln.m or else ended with 
those syllables. Now, we have the name of a Sirnhavislmu at the 
head of the genealogy given in the t able on page 323 above. But there 
is no mention of Vatapi in connection with him. Nor is -there any 
mention of the l’allavas in connection with his contemporary Puli- 
kofin I., who first among the Chalukyaa settled at Vatapi, or in 
connection with Kirtivarman I. and Mahgald^a, the sons of Pulikthsin I., 
except that the Mahakuta pillar inscription would vaguely include 
the king of Dramila, i.e. the lhavida country, among the rulers 
against whom, it says, Kirtivarman I: was victorious. It is plain, 
therefore, that this record must be placed, not earlier than, and as a 
matter of fact in, the time of Pulikefin II., 6 i. e. at the end of his 

inscription of Vilsramnditya II„ hrouglit to notice by Dr. Itultzsdi (South,-!nil. Inserts. 
Vol, 1. p* 347), at the KailasamUha temple at Oonjeevernin. The record mentions the 
temple of lhijasimhe^vara : from which it follows that it is subsequent to the time of 
Narasimhavarman IT. who founded that temple (see further on), and,'consequently, 
tlmt it is a record of Vik mm Mitya IX.,— not of his ancestor of the same name. 

1 Here, again, I quote from proofs of a paper by Dr. Hultzsch, which is in hand 
for his South-Indian Inscriptions, Vol. II. Fart III, 

2 Ind. Ant. Vol. IX. p. 99. 

3 Mahfimalla is, I believe, fully recognised as a Pallava biruda . It occurs, with 
llajamalla, in the Haidardbdd grant of VikramAditya 1. (Iml. Ant. Vol. VI. p, 78 ; 
where I unnecessarily translated the words by “ mighty wrestler ” and “ royal wrestler ”). 

4 = alamku\rhhnur = atuhsm tjtHram. 

Originally, I i tiler red from this record that lladilmi was at first a city of the Pallavas ; 
ami that it was from them thatlhilihe^iu 1. acquired it. That opinion, however, must 
be given up. 
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reign. The name Narasiriihavishnu suits the metre exactly. This 
name actually occurs, as a variant, in the case of Nferasimhavarman 
II. 1 And there can be no doubt that the name which stood in the 
Badami record was Narasiriihavishnu ; and that this was another form 
of the flame of Narasimhavnrman I. 

Of NarasimhavamTan II., wo have a record in the Conjeeveratn in¬ 
scription No. 24, at the KoilasanAtha temple. 2 This is a record of a 
Pallava king' *namod Rajasiiiiha, with tie hirudas of Atyantakftma, 
lianajaya, and ‘Svibliava. It meutions his father by the biruda of 
Ugradauda, describing him as “ the destroyer of the city of Ranarasika,” 
and also by the proper name of l’aramesvara, 3 And it thus enables 
us to determine the identity of the persons named in it. 4 The hosti¬ 
lities between the Chalukyas and the Pallavas began in the early years 
of Pulikesin .1 L, when, in the course of quieting the general disturb¬ 
ances that arose on the death of Maiigalesa and of consolidating his 
own power at Badami, he at tacked the Pallavas and drove their leader, 
probably Maliendravavman 1,, hack behind the walls of Ranchi. Ac¬ 
cordingly, Ugradauda- 1’a ram As vara cannot be placed, as regards the 
Chalukyas, before the time of Pulikesin II., and, as regards the 
Pallavas, before the time of Mahondravarman I., or of Narasimlmvar- 
nian 1. And, as Rnuarasika was a bivuda of Vikramaditya I., son 
of Pulikesin' IT., 5 6 it is plain that Ugradauda,-Paramusvara was a con- 
temporary of Vikramaditya 1., and is to he identified with Paramos'- 
varavarman I.,who is expressly mentioned in the Kuram grant as put¬ 
ting Vikramaditya 1. to flight, and that his son Rajasirbha is to be iden¬ 
tified with Narasirhhavavman II. Further, the shrine, round the outside 
of which this inscription is engraved, is, in the record itself, called 


1 Sec page -SCO below, 

2 tSoutk-Jnil. In ten. Vol, I, p. 1 

3 I analyse and translate, in verse 5,— not Uyinaunddt . par/tmdd-i'<mrdt, 

“ from the supreme lord Ugradauda,” — but Uyntdandat, . pu/nmi-dil-imirdf 

“ from Ugradauda, who was (mUnt by the name, of) Umra with jxiraum at the begin¬ 
ning (of it).” Tlic word tii/rtukin/i.i might be translated as a simple epithet, without 
being' taken as a recognised biriu/n. lint, as pointed out by Dr. Multzseh (luc, cit, 
p. Ill, note 7) it occurs also among the epithets and lnTudtis of Khjnsijhha. 

4 I differ litre from Dr. Hultzsch, While correctly identifying the city of- llanara- 
gika with Vatdpi, lie not unnaturally,— as matters then stood,— identified Haiiarasiku 
himself with llatjaraga, the father of J’ulikfsin I. ; and h« proposed to identify liaja- 
siiiilia with fdmliavishiju, with the result that Ugradai.ida-ParamfSvara would be tlie 
father of SieiliavisliliU (hid. Ant. Vol. XV il, p, 30 ; and South-hid. Insert}, Vol, 1, 
pp, 10, 11). But, the Cimlukya records put forward no historical details of any kind 

in respect of llaijnriga, and state nothing to load us to suppose that he ever enjoyed 
any re&al power, or ever bad a royal city, at all ; they first mention V A tipi in 
connection with PuliktSiu 1; they do not shew any distinct hostility between the 
Chalukyas «md the Pallavas until the time of l'ulikfiiin 11. ,- the Pallava records do 
not mention the name of Vatapi until in connection with Narasimliavarman I.; and 
finally, it is now known (see the text above) exactly who Ranarasika was. 

6 It occurs in his Haidarabad grant, among the passages which mention Narasitiiha, 
Maliendra, Bvara, and fsvarapfitarjja. The text, as it stands, has runarasika-srhnad- 
urn-btila-iihuiulkam (for skandlui), which I translated (hid. Ant. Vol. VI, p. 78) by 
“ having shoulders that delighted in war and were glorious and of great strength." 
Ilut the compelled is an awkward one. And it is plain now that a visarya was omitted, 
and that the intended reading was llaoutvasihih v.rimad- nr it- bo la k]:u ini/n/h } “Kaija- 
rasika, possessed of line strong shoulders.”— The word occurs ill the same passage in 
the spurious Knrtak&tj grant. 
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Rajasinihcsvara and Rajasiihha-Pallavcsvara, shewing its original name, 
derived from Earjasiriilia himself, by whom, moreover, the record says 
it was built. It is evidently the Rajasimhesvara temple which, with 
others, Narasiriihapotavarman caused to be built, as mentioned in the 
Vakkaleri grant. This identifies Itnjasiridia with Narasiriihapotavarman, 
and thus gives another form of the name of Narasirhhavarman II. And 
the fact that some 1. amil inscriptions at the same place, of the thir¬ 
teenth and fourteenth centuries A. 1)., spe ik of the god of this temple as 
Rajasiriihavarmosvara, 1 suggests that the full appellation of the founder 
was Rajasiiiiliavarman, and, so, that Rajasiriiha, or Rajasiiiiliavarman, 
was auother name, and not a mere binula , of Narasiriihavarman II. 
Another record of Narasiriihavarman II. is No. 31 in Dr. Hultzseh’s 
book," an inscription in a cave-temple at Panamalai in the South Arcot 
District, which speaks of him by his name of Rajasiriiha and his 
birudtXH of Ranaiaya and 'Sribhara ; it is otherwise of interest through 
indicating that the Gave was founded by him, and thus through shewing 
a point to the' south to which the rule of his family extended. Another 
of his records i* the Conjeeveram insoription No. 25, round the inside of 
the enclosure of the Rajasiiii'iesvara shrine :" in addition to giving his 
name of Rajasiriiha, it enumerates a great number of his birudns : 'and 
among the latter, wo may note the following,— “he who has the bull- 
crest;‘the great jewel of Ranchi; and the sun of the Pal lavas ; v 
and,— as emphasising the tact disclosed by his record on the Rajasirii- 
hesvara shrine, vis. that he was'of the Saiva religion,— “ lie whose 
refuge is Isana > the devotee of Devaddva ; the devotee of' 'Sariikara ; 
and the devotee of lsvara/ ,J And finally, to him plainly belongs 
also the Conjeeveram inscription No. 23, again at the Kailisanltha 
temple,® which records that Rarigapat ilcfi, the wife of Kalakiila-Nara- 
siridiavishi.ni. “ whose bow had become manifest at the destruction of 
cities/ built a shrine there, and which thus supplies Narasimhavishnu 
as a variant of his name, just as the Itidami rock-inscription has sup¬ 
plied it as a variant of the name of Ins ancestor Narasiriihavarman I. 

Of M ah endrav arm an III. we have a record in the Conjeeveram 
inscription No. 27, also at the Kailasanatha temple/ which mentions 
Lokalitya “ whose valour dried up the army of Ranarasika/ 7 and 
thus supplies another Inrudu of Ugradanda-ParaniPsvaravavniaii I.; 
his son Rajasiriiha, i. e, Narasiriihavarman II.; and his son Mrdi'bi- 
dra (Mahendravarman III.), who erected a 'Sana shrine called Mahen- 
dresvara near the Rajasitiihesvara temple. In the same inscription, 
the shrine is also called the temple of Mahendravurme.s vara, from 
which it is to be inferred that the full name of this Mahendra was, 
as usual, Mahendravarman, 


1 South-Ind. Insert, Vol. I. mi. 11S, 120, 123. 113. 

2 id. j). 21. 

id, p. 31. No. 2(1, id. p, 21, at the same place, is of the same purport, with a few 
(innnport ailditious. 

1 TtisJmljh/i-ldru Jtlwna; fifth niche. 

0 liana, Ilcv.'ulCva, Uainkara, aiul fevara, are nainos of Siva. 

South-Lid, Insert. Vol. I. p. 23.— Nth 30, ibid. p. 24, was evidently a record of the 
samo lady ; but the legible portion does not include the mimes. 

7 id. p. 22. 
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And lastly, of Naudivavman, we have another record in an inscrip- 
sion on a stone built into a verandah at the Ulahajandapernmal temple 
at Conjeeveram P it is dated in the eighteenth year of his reign; and 
it gives his name as Nandipbttaraiya, 

Dr. Hultzsch’s researches have brought to notice various other early 
Pallava records, which, however, cannot yet be allotted to any parti¬ 
cular kings and referred to their exact places in the history of the 
family. The Mamallapuram inscriptions Nos. 1 to 16, 8 engraved in a 
very archaic alphabet on the Dharmaraja-Hatha, give the name of a 
Pallava king named Narasiinha, with the binulus of Atyantakama, 
Bribhara, and Brinidhi. Nos. 17 to 20, also at Mamallapuram, 8 belong 
to a successor of the above-mentioned Narasiriiha, named Atyantakama, 
with the birudas of Eauajaya, Bribhara, and Brinidhi, who is allotted 
by Dr. Hultzsch to probably the sixth century A. D.; from No. 17, it 
appears that ho appropriated to himself the Dharmav&ja-Ratha, which 
had been excavated by Narasiihha, and named it the temple of Atyan- 
takama-Pallavesvara. Nos. 21 to 23, at the Atirauaehauclesvara 
temple at Bahmmkuppam,* and belonging perhaps to a slightly later 
period, show that the temple was built by a king named Atirana- 
ehaiula, who had the birudas' of Atyantakama, ltanajaya, Bribhara, 
and Brinidhi. No. 28, in a niche at the Kailasauatha temple at Con- 
jeeveram, 5 simply speaks of the temple of the holy Nityaviniteivara, 
but seems thus to iudicate the existence of a Pallava .king or prince 
named Nityavinita, Nos. 33 and 34,— cave inscriptions from the 
Trisirapalli or Trichinopoly rock, 0 —-mention a king named Guua- 
bhara, with the birudas of Puruahottama, Batrumalla, and Satya- 
sariidha, who seems to be indicated as a Pallava king, by a certain 
reference to the Kaveri river. And finally, No. 32, a pillar inscrip¬ 
tion at Amaravati, 7 gives us the names of Maliondravarman; his son, 
Simhavarman I; his son, Arkavarman ; his sirccessor, Ugravarman ; 
his successor, Nandivarman, son of Siiiihavislmu; and his successor, 
Siriihavarman II. : it states that the last-mentioned, on his return 
from an expedition to the north, came to a place which was sacred 
to Buddha, named Dhanyaghata or Dhanyaghataka, i. e. to Amara- 
vati: and the chief interest of it is, that it is a Buddhist record : 
Simhavarman II. is described as an Upasaka or lay-worshipper ; and, 
though part of it is lost, it must have referred to a donation made by 
him to Buddha. 

The next notices of the Tallavas belong to the period of the 
Rashtrakuta supremacy. King Dhruva, of that dynasty, defeated the 
Pallavas, and took elephants from them, 8 In or just before A. D. 
804, his son, Gdvinda III,, conquered, and levied tribute from. 


1 Edited liy Mr.J-V. Venkayya in the Madras Christian College Magazine, August 
1890. 

3 South-Ind, lasers. Vol. I. pp. 1 to 4. 

3 ibid, pp, 4 to 6. 

4 ibid, pp, 6 to 8. 

0 ibid. p. 23. 

6 ibid, pp. 29, 30. 

7 ibid. p. 25. 

8 2nd, Ant, Vol. VI. p. 69. 
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Chapter I. Dantiga, lord of Kanch'i. 1 An inscription at Tayalur, in Mysore, 2 3 
Th^iTrl mentions a king named Nolambadhiraja, with the date of Saka- 

pynastics. Samvat 817 (expired), — A. D. 895-90 : and we perhaps have an¬ 

other record of him in an inscription at Nandi or Blmga-Nandi, also 
in Mysore,® which mentions a king Nolambadhiraja, with the epithet 
of kripriikivivallabha, of the Pallava lineage ; aid we appear to 
learn from an inscription at Kendatti-Madivala, 4 * * that he was the son 
of Pallavadhiiaja, and that he married Jayabbe, younger sister of the 
contemporaneous Niumavga of the Western Ganga family, by whom 
he had a eon named Mahondradhii&ja. With this eon, we may pro¬ 
bably identify the Vira-Mahendra, with whom the Western Ganga 
king Ereyappa was at war between A. 1). 930 and 94 0. 5 r i he Ritehtra- 
kuta king Krishna III. overcame, in or just before A. I). 940, a Pal- 
lava king whose name is read as Anthiga ; l! and the inscription of his 
twenty-sixth year, near Vellore in the North Arcot District, mentions 
a member of the Pallava race named Tribhu van ad hi ra‘- Nulamba, with 
the Hruda of Pallava-Murari. 7 The Western Ganga prince Marasiriiha 
is described, in and about A. D. 973, as “a very Death to the family 
of the Nolambas,” and as destroying’ Nolambadhiraja in war ; 8 and 
an inscription at Melagam 9 mentions the king, with whom lie was 
chiefly in conflict, as Pallavaditya Nolambadhiraja, with a date in the 
month Ashadha (.June-July), falling in A. D. 974', of the Bhfiva 
samvcitsara, 'Baka-Sarirvat 896 (expired), when news of Marasimha's 
death reached the Pallava king. And an inscription at Kandavara, in 
Mysore, 10 gives us the name of a Pallava king Inunadi- or Irmadi- 
Nolambadhiraja, i. c. “ Hie second Nolambadhiraja/'’ with a date in 
the month Cliaitra (March-April), falling in A. D. 977, of the Isvara 
snmvatsara, 'Saka-Samvat 809 (expired). * After this, however, the 
available references to.the Pallavas cease to mention them as par¬ 
amount kings, and mostly cease to have any individuality; from which, 
it is probably to be inferred that about this time they lost their sovereign 
power, and sank into the position of mere feudatories and officials. The 
Western Ganga minister Chamundai&ya, whose period was about A. D. 
980, is described as “ a very Death to the family of the Nonambas/’ 11 
A daughter of the Western Chiilukya king Invabedahgp,-Satytiiraya 
(about A. D. 1000) was married to a Pallava prince named Iriva- 
Nolambadhiraja, also called Gliatoya-Ahkakara, who in A. I). 1010-11 

1 1ml. Ant. Vo*. XI. pp. 120, 127. 

2 Inscriptions in the Mysore District 7 Part I., No. Md. 13, 

3 P. S. and O.-C. lasers. No. 22G ; Mysore Inscriptions, p. 212.— Mr. Rice {Mysore 
Inscriptions , p. lvi.) has suggested that the Pallava king of this record is the one 
who was defeated by the Il&shtrakllta king Dhruva. But the characters of tl^e 
record, which include tlie later cursive form of the l, arc not early enough for this 
identification. 

4 See Inscriptions in the Mysore District, Hart I., Introd. p. 4. 

0 Sec page 304 above. 

« Jour. Do, Dr. B. As. Son. Vol. XVI, p. 251. 

7 South-lnd. Inscrs. Vol. I. p. 77. 

8 Iml. Ant. Vol. XII. p. 271 ; and Inscriptions at \’Sravana.-Belgola , Introd. 
pp. 18, 19. 

9 See Inscriptions at 'Sravana-Belgnla, Introd. p. 18, note 7. 

10 Not yet published ; I quote from an inked estainpage, which I owe .to Dr. 
Hultszch’s Kanarese Assistant, Mr. H. Krishna Sastri, 

u Inscriptions at 'Sravana-Iiclgola ,Introd, pp. 22, 25, 33, 34. 
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was governing the Nolambavadi thirty-two-thousand, the Kerigali 
thousand, the Ballakunde three-hundred, the Kukkanur thirty, and 
five towns in the Masavadi country, under Vikramaditya V. Records 
of tlie time of Jayasimha II., the successor of Vikramaditya V., 
mention a Pallava named Nojamba-Pallava-Bommatiayya, who in 
A. D. 1040-41 and 1042-43 was governing the five towns in the hiiisa- 
va(ji country. Sometivara 1., the son and successor of Jayasiriiha II., 
perhaps married a Pallava princess; this would explain why his son 
Jayasiriiha III. not only had the title of “lord of Kail chi, the best 
of cities/’ and bore the designations of Trailfikyamalla-Nolamba- 
Pallava-Permarli-Jayasiriihadeva, but also is described as being of the 
Pallava lineage. 1 The eldest son of Sdmesvara I., Bhuvanaikamalla- 
Somesvara II., claims to have subdued, and levied tribute from, the 
Chera, Ohola, Pandya, and Pallava kings. 2 His younger brother, 
Vikramaditya VI., humbled the Pallavas. 8 And a successor of the 
latter, Perma-Jagadekamalla II., claims to have destroyed the Pallava 
king, and to have ruled over the Pallava kingdom/ The Hoysala 
prince Vishnnvardhana is spoken of as “ a forest fire to the country 
of the chief of the Touda man(fala,’[ and as capturing the Nolamha- 
varii territory. 5 His grandson, Bailala II., is described as terrifying 
the kings of Lala ( i.e . Lata), Gurjara, Gaula, Ohola, and Pallava." 
And finally, the Pallava king is mentioned among the contemporaries 
of the Devagiri-Yadava king iSirighana. 7 These references, however, 
are all very vague, and simply shew that the Pallavas continued 
to exist, and to exercise some kind of power, till as late as the thirteenth 
century A. D. And the latest individual mention that has been 
traced, is that of the Pallava prince Karunakara-Tondaiman, who 
in the period A. D. 1063 to 1112 was a general of the Eastern 
Chalukya king Kulottuiiga-0hodadeva I.; 8 his descendants appear 
to have survived till nearly the end of the seventeenth century, !l 

Some detached narnos. 

Before leaving the subject of the early dynasties, we may conveni¬ 
ently notice three other copper-plate records which may, at any time, 
prove to be of importance in connection with the Western Clialukyas 
or the Pallavas. 

Vijayanandivarman. 

One 10 is the grant of a Mahdrdja named Vijayanandivarman, the 
eldest son of the Mahdrdja Chandavannan, of the Salarikayana <jutra. 
The charter was issued from Verigipuva ■, it is dated in the seventh 
year of the reign of Vijayanandivarman; and the order contained 
in it is addressed to the villagers of Videnurapallika in the Kiulu- 
hara or Kuluhilra vishaya. Vijayanandivarman is described as meditat¬ 
ing on the feet of Chitrarathasvamin, and as being a pa.ranmb/uiyavata 
or most devout worshipper of the Divine One (Vishnu). Mr. Poulkes 
has said that this has always been regarded as a Pallava record, and 
that there are circumstances which warrant its classification as such. 11 

* See under tlie account of s'fmiusvara I., it) chapter IV. below. 

’ Mi/mm Inscriptions, p. 113. 3 ibid. p. 176. 4 ibid. p. 58, 

15 Inscriptions at 'Srarana-Bchjola, Tut rod. p. 48. 0 ibid. p. 57. 

' Jour. Bo. Br. it. As. Sue. Vol. XI1. p. 10. 

f lnd. Ant. Vol, XIX. pp. 329-340, Vol. XX. p. 279. 

s South-Indian Inscriptions, Vol. IT. p. 113. V) hid. Ant. Vol. V. p, 176. 

ll hul. Ant. Vol. VIII. p. 170, 
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But the distinct specification of a different gotra seems conclusively 
opposed to such an attribution. 

Attivarman. 

Another is the grant of the Jidja Attivarman, from the Guntur 
District, Madras Presidency. 1 It records a grant of some land at 
the village of Tanthikontlia on the south bank of the river Krishya- 
benna, i.e. tire Krishna, 2 3 and also of a village named Antukkura. 
This grant has been treated as a Pallava record. But Attivarman is 
described as born in the family of king Kandara, which was descended 
from the lineage of the great saint Ananda, and was purified by 
worshipping the god Bambini, i.e. Biva, at Vakesvara or Van kerf vara. 
And, now that we know more about the early history and Puranic 
genealogy of the Pa,Havas, it is difficult to adapt these details to their 
accounts, though Attivarman does, like the Pallavas. claim to belong 
to the posterity of the god Hirayyagarbha, i.e. Brahman/' On the 
other hand, the name Kandhara,— and, doubtless Kandara also,— is a 
variant of Krishna; and this suggests that we may possibly have here 
an early 11 ashtrakuta record. 

Prithivimula. 

And the third is the grant, from the Godavari District, Madras, of 
the Raja Prithivimula, son of the Maharaja Prabh&kara. 4 * 6 It was 
issued from a town named Kandafi ; it is dated in the twenty-fifth 
year of some unspecified reign ; and it records a grant, to Brahmans, 
of the village of Chuyipaka in the Talupaka vinhaya. Prithivimula 
is described as a paramaaalMmira or most devout worshipper of 
the god MahtKvara (Biva). And the record recites that the grant was 
made at the request of a certain Adhirdja named India, who was a 
son of Mitavarman and belonged to a family that dwelt at a town 
named Maualkudi, and who overthrow the elephant Kumuda that came 
against the elephant Snpratiku f ' which was ridden by himself in the 
tumultuous combat waged by all the kings who had assembled 
together to uproot Indm-Bhutt&ruka. The reference here seems to be 
to Indra-Bhattaraku of the Eastern Chalukya, dynasty, w r ho reigned 
for seven days in A. 1). And the Adhirdja Indra is possibly 

either the first or the second Mahdrdja Indravarman of the Gahga 
dynasty of Kalihganagava 


1 led. Ant. Vol. IX. p. 102. 

’ Kpshcabein.iA, or more usually Krislujaveijufl, or Krishpaverijd, was the ancient 
cpigraphic name of the Krishiur,cvide n tly taken from its confluence, atSangain-MHhult, 
three miles east of Satara, with the Veiinfl, or Vend, one of its most important feeders. 
The name perhaps also appears as Krishnnvej.il (Jour. Bo. Br. H. An, Soc. Vol. XIX, 
p. 10); but there may bo a misreading there, for Krislinavenft. 

3 It may also be mentioned that tlie seal of the grant appears to bear the device of 
a god, instead of the bull-crest of the l’allavas.— As regards descent from the god 
Brahman, this was also claimed by the Clialukyaa (see chapter II, below) ; and practi¬ 
cally by the IKtshtrakfltas (chapter Ill.), though their Purfuiie genealogy is not actually 
carried beyond Soma, the Moon. 

4 Jour. Bo. Br. II, As. Soc. Vol. XVI. p. III. — The record is dated in numerical 

symbols, used properly ns sueli, as well as in words ; but without reference to any era. 

6 Compare page 322 above, note 8. 

0 hid. Ant. Vol. XX. p. 97. 

t See page 297 above. 
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CHAPTER II 

THE WESTERN OH ALUKYAS OF BAH AMI. 

With the Western Chalukyas of Ba.laroi, 1 whose records, mostly 
dated in the well-known 'Saka era, 2 cover a period of nearly two 
centuries, from A. D. 57S to 757, we enter upon a far more definite 
chapter in the history of Western and Southern India. 

The career of tho groat Chalukya family of Western India was 
spread over two periods, separated by a considerable interval. The 
first king, Pulikesin I., established his power about A. D. 550; and his 
rule was apparently confined to the territory surrounding Badami. 
The possessions acquired by him, however, were extended in various 
directions by his sons, Kirtivarman I. and Mangalc&t. The former 
attacked and dispossessed the Kadambas of Banawasi, the Mauryas of 
the Koiikan, and the Nalas somewhere in, apparently, the direction 


■ I have hitherto written of the earlier members of this family, from Jayasimha I. 
to MangalfiAu, as the “ Early Chalukyas applying the term “ Western Ohalukyas ” 
to Pulikfitiu II. and his descendants, in connection with the distinct separation that 
took place in his time between the Ohalukyas of BAdanii and their relatives who became 
kings of the Veugt country on the cast coast. There was, however, no break in the here¬ 
ditary succession. Ami it will henceforth be mom convenient to abolish an unnecessary 
term, and to speak of all the kings of liadduu as the “ Western Ohalukyas.” We have 
only to bear in mind that the eastern brunch of the family did not come into existence 
till soon after A.D, (110 or 017. in the time of PuUke'.iu II, - It is not an uncommon 
thing to find tho Western Chalukyas of lJadami called “ the Chalukyas of Kalyapa.” 
Hut this is a pure mistake, Kaly.iiyi or Kalyaiiapura, which is tho modern Kalyaiji in 
tile Nizam’s Dominions (the ‘Kuiliannee’ of tho Indian Atlas, sheet No. 57; Int. 
17° 51', long, 77"), is nowhere mentioned in the records of the earlier Chalukya period, 
nor even in those of the liaslitrakilta period. The earliest mention of it that I have 
been able to trace, is in an inscription of A.l). 1053, which speaks of it as the tidiiAlu ,— 
— 1 fixed place of abode,’ or * capital,’ - - of the Western Chftlukya king Souiefivara I, 
(A.D. 1044 and 1060). And the VikmmdhkailtrmichnrUii, ii. 1, distinctly says that that 
king made the place. Dr. Buhlev. indeed ( VikramdnkattivacharUa, Introd. p. 28 ; and 
Ind. Ant. Vol, V. p. 3.18) rendered the verse otherwise ; and added the note— “ The word 
“ chakdi'a, ‘ he made,’ might he also taken to indicate that he founded I vulva pa. But 
“ this is not the ease, as the town existed long before his time.” This remark, however, 
is simply based on what is, as I say, a pure mistake.—Sec also a note near tho beginning 
of chapter IV. below. 

3 The epoch or year 0 of the 'Saka era is A.D. 77-78 ; the first current year, as a 
luni-solar year, began on tho 3rd March, A.D, 78, and ended on tho 20tli February, A.D, 
79 ; and, to convert 'Saka years into the equivalent current Christian years, the additive 
quantities are, 77-78 for a current 'Saka year, and 78-79 for an expired Saka year (see my 
Note on the Epoch and Reckoning of the Saka Era ; Gupta Inscriptions, Appendix I., 
and hid. Ant, Vol. XVU. p. 205).— For purposes of accuracy, it is usual, and it is 
desirable, to quote the two Christian years, in parts of each of which a Saka year 
falls ; thus, “ Saku-Hamvat 500 expired, - A.D. 578-79.” When, however, an original 
date contains full details which shew precisely where it falls, it may often be convenient, 
for extreme exactness, to quote only one of the two Christian years ; thus, “ Saka- 
Saiiivat 500 expired (Karttika full-moon), in A.D. 578,” and “ Saka-Samvat 500 expired 
(Plialguna full-moon), in A.l). 579.”—Oil the general question of the use of current and 
expired years of the two most commonly used Hindfl eras, see Professor Kielhoru’s 
papers ou the Saka and Vikrama eras in hut. Ant. Vols. XIX., XX., XXIII., XXIV, 
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of Bellary and Kariiul. And the latter, in addition to some fur¬ 
ther successes in the Konkau, conquered, towards the north, the Kala- 
eliuri king Buddha, and, by doing so, acquired the northern parts of 
the Bombay Presidency, certainly up to the river Kim, and perhaps 
as far as the Mahi. At that point, the progress of Mangale^a was 
stopped by the rulers of Valabhi, who held Kathiawar] and the nor¬ 
thernmost parts of Gujarat,— the then representative of the family, 
whether as a paramount sovereign, or as the local governor for some 
king of Northern India, being evidently 'Siladitya I., for whom 
we have the date of Gupta-Saihvat 286 (current),=A. D. 605-606. 1 2 
But there was thus constituted a kingdom which embraced the whole 
of the Bombay Presidency, excepting Kathiawad and northern Guja- 
lat,— where the kings of Valabhi continued to reign till about A. D. 
766,— and, with additions made to it by Pulike&i II., included 
also much of the neighbouring territory to the cast and south, And, 
except for a serious reverse, coupled with a suspension of their 
sovereignty for some thirteen years, which they suffered at the 
hands of the Pallavas at the end of the reign of Pulikesin II., 
the Western Chalukyas of Badami held this kingdom until a little 
more than half-way through the eighth century. They were then 
completely overwhelmed by the Rashtrakutas; and the family 
remained in obscurity for over two hundred years. The dynasty 
was then restored, or, more probably, a side-branch of the same 
stock was brought into power, by Taila II., in A. D. ,973. His 
successors held the sovereignty for over two centuries more. And 
then the power of the family finally sank and disappeared. We 
are dealing now with the earlier of the two periods indicated above. 

The accompanying table 3 gives the genealogy of the Western 
Chalukyas, from the founder of the family to the last king, Kirti- 
varman II. In the records, the dynastic or family name appears 
as Chalkya, Chalikya, and Cholukya. 3 Like the Kadambas, the 


1 See Q-upta Inscriptions, Tntrod, p. 41, 

2 The numbers before Rome of the names indicate the members of the family who 
reigned as king, and the order in winch the succession went:.-— I have separated the entire 
Western Chalukya genealogy, which the original records purport to give unbroken from 
beginning to end, into three parts. The list of the kings from the restoration hv Taila 
II. is given in the table t hat accompanies chapter IV. And the traditional connection be¬ 
tween that part of the genealogy and the portion that is now given, is exhibited towards 
the end of this chapter. 

The earliest form is c Chalkya,’ in the BAri&mi cave-inscription of the time of 
Ktrtivavinan I,, of A.D. 578 (Ind. Ant. Vol. VI. p, ,*103, text lines 3 and 4; for a 
lithograph, see Vol. X. p. 68).— The next form is ( Chalikya/ with the Dra vidian i, in 
the Mahakftta pillar-inscription of Man galena, of A.D. 6015 (id. Vol. XIX. p* 16, "text 
line 2).— Next comes ‘ Chalikya/ with the ordinary I in the North grant of MahgalSsa 
(id. Vol, VII. p. 162, text line 2 ; for other instances, see id. Vol. VI. p, 73, Vol* 
XIX. p. 309, Vol. IX. pp, 127,130, and Jour . Bo. Br. It. As. Soc. Vol. XVI. pp. 2, 235, 
where Ic was formed by mistake for Li, and 238).— And then comes ‘Chalukya - * (which 
was finally adopted, and occurs most frequently), in the Aihoje inscription of the time of 
Pulikdsin II., dated in A.D. 634-35 (Ind. Ant. Vol. VIII. p, 241, text lines 1 and 3; 
for other instances, see id. Vol. VII. pp. 163, 301, Vol, VIII. p. 46, Vol. IX. pp. 124, 
133, Vol. XIX. p. 149, and Jour. Bo. Br. It. As. Soc. Vol. XVI. pp. 234, 243), In 
the grant of Kfrtivarman II,, of A.D. 757, Mr. Kiee’s published reading gives 1 Ohau- 
lukya* (Ind. Ant. Vol, VIII, p. 26, line 4); hut there also, as the lithograph shews, the 
original distinctly has c Chalukya.’— For the variants of the family name in the K astern 
Chalukya records, sec Ind. Ant * Vol. XX. p. 95, note 10.—In line 34 of the Nausilr! 
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grant of A. D. 739, of AvanijunA'raya-Fulikfsin of Chijurflt (Proceedings of the Aryan 
Section of the Seventh International Congress of Orientalists, p. 232, and Plate), wo 
have the very exceptional form ‘ Chalukki,’ Whether this stands for ‘ Chalukika,’as 
given by Pandit Bliagwiinlal ludraji in his resiling of the text, or whether 'Chalukya' 
was intended, or whether it is a real variant of the name, it is ditiieult to say. -Tiie 
form 1 ChAlukya,’ with the long vowel 4 in the first, syllable, which Was used by Tails II, 
and his successors, does not occur in any genuine document of the early period. It is 
used, with also the Pravidian l in the second syllable, in the Eakshmoshwar inscription, 
dated in the second year of Vikramaditva II„ of A.D. 736 {/mi. Ant. Vol. VII. p. 108, 
text line 04 ; and also in line 52, in another division of the record). But, however 
admissible this record may he, as a copy, for general purposes, it was not put on the 
stone till after A, T>. 987, and it furnishes no criterion in a detail such as the present 
one.— The forms ‘ Ohalikya' and ‘ Uhalultya ’ were perhaps evolved from ‘ Ohalkya,’ by 
the insertion of pronuuciative vowels, 

1 This statement appears in the earliest record, tlxe Bftdanii cave-inscription of A.I), 
578, and is repeated in all the subsequent records of a formal nature,— For the meaning 
of the statement, see page 278 above, note I. 

2 This statement also appears in the Baddmi cave-inscription, and is repeated in all 

the subsequent records of a formal kind.— As in the Eastern Chalukya records (see Ind. 
Aid, Vol. XX. p, 98, note II), so also in the western records we find variants of the first 
component of the word Hdrillputra. The earliest and most usual form is ‘ Ildritt 
it occurs in tile Bddami eave-inseriptiou; and other instances are found in Ind. Ant. 
Vol. VII, pp, 161, I(i3, Vol. VIII, pp. 26 (see the lithograph), 44, Vol. IX. pp. 126, 
130, Vol. XIX. pp. 16, 149, and Jour. Ho. Hr. It. An. Hoe. Vol. XVI. pp. 233, 235, 
238, 242. ‘ llariti ’ occurs in the llaidarahad grant of PuliWrin II., of A.I), 612 {hid. 

Ant, Vol. VI. p. 73), ami in four or five other places. 1 llariti ’ occurs in the Chiplun 
grant of about the same period (Kjiiijraphia Indica.V ol. 111. p, 50). The ‘llariti’ of 
the Nerftr grant of Vijuyaditya .{id. Vol. IX. p, 133) is only due to a mistake of the 
writer or the engraver, in one detail if not in two. The Lab sh mesh war inscription, 
which was put on the stone after A. D. 907, gives ‘ llariti ; ’ hut it is not to he relied 
in a detail of this sort.—It is plain that, though ‘ Haritiputra ’ maybe more correct 
grammatically, ‘ Ildritlputra ’ is the standard form in the Chalukya records, as in also 
the Kadamba records.— For the gOtra- name itself, see page 277 above, note 5. 

» Ind. Ant, Vol. VI. p. 74. 

4 The mothers of mankind arc the divine mothers, the personified energies of tlic 
principal deities. When taken as seven in number, which is usually the ease, they are 
named as Br.ihm? or Brahmant, Mahfsvari, Kaumari, Vaislinuvl, Vardhi, Indrant or 
Aindrl or Mahcndrt, and Chamumhi. They were closely comiceted with the worship of 
'Siva; and they attended on Ivarttiki'ya, who was his son.— They must havu some original 
connection with the Pleiades, derived from the time when the principal stars of that 
group, visible clearly to the naked eye, were seven in number. KArttilAyu was fostered 
by the Pleiades (Krittikali); and from this is derived his name of Karttikeya, and one of 
liis epithets, viz, shanmatura , 1 having six mothers.’ 


Clialukyas are represented as belonging to the M&navya gMra or 
clan, 1 and as being Hhritiputras, or descendants of an original 
ancestress of the Harita gotra , 2 Again like the Kadambas, they 
claim a certain connection with Karttikeya, the god of war, and 
his foster-mothers, the Pleiades. And the usual complete descrip¬ 
tion of them may he best illustrated by quoting the preamble of 
the Haidarabad grant of Pulikesin II., of A. D. 612, which, with 
only a few unimportant verbal differences, was followed in all the 
later formal records: it speaks 3 of “ the family of the Chalikyas, 
“ who are glorious; who are of the Manavya gotra, which is praised 
“throughout the whole world; who are Ilaritiputras; who have 
“ been nourished by tiro Seven Mothers who are the seven mothers 
“of mankind ; 4 who have acquired an uninterrupted continuity„of 
“prosperity through the favour and protection of Karttikeya; and 
“who have had all kings made subject to them at the sight of the 
“ boar-crest which they acquired through the favour of the divine 
“ Narayaua (Yishyu)." This quotation illustrates the preamble of 
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their documents, as it was finally settled. Rut the earlier records 
contain some slight differences. The Bad&mi cave-inscription of the 
time of Kirtivarman I., dated in A. D. 578, represents them as also 
meditating on the feet of the holySvamin, i.e., probably, Karttikeya, 
and as having their heads purified by ablutions performed after 
celebrating the agnishtoma, agniehayana , vdjapdya, paunrfari/ca, ba/iu- 
suvariia, and asvamedha sacrifices. 1 The Mahakuta pillar inscription 
of MahgaLesa, dated in A. D. 002, describes them as meditating on 
the feet of their parents. 2 3 And the Nerur grant of the same king 
describes them as meditating on the feet of Svatni-Mahasena, i.e. 
Karttikeya,’* which statement is repeated in the Satara grant of 
Vishnuvardhana I., 4 dated in the eighth year of PulikfSsin II., in 
A. D. 616 or 617. We have just seen that the Chalukya crest was 
the vardha-ldiichchana or boar-crest; in addition to being mentioned 
in the passage quoted above and in all the similar formal preambles, 
it appears constantly on the seals of their grants. Their banner 
was the pdlidhvaja, which is a particular arrangement of flags in 
rows; 5 * but it is not mentioned in the records until the time of 
VijajAditya, whose records say li that it was one of the insignia of 
supreme dominion, and that it was acquired by Iris father, Vinaya- 
ditya, by crushing some paramount king of Northern India, and 
add that he himself, pushing on further to the north even than his 
father, acquired again tl io pdlicl hvaja - banner and also the insignia of 
the signs of the rivers Ganga and Yamuna. 7 * * * From the boar-crest, 
acquired, according to their tradition, from the god Vishim himself, 
and from an invocation of Vishnu in his incarnation as a boar 
which stands at the beginning of many of their records irrespective 
of the particular sectarian subjects of them, it is plain that the 
family-god of the Chalukyas was Vishnu. But, nevertheless, they 
displayed a considerable amount of tolerance in matters of religion, 
and patronised the Jains and 'Saivas, equally with the followers of 
the Vaishyava faith. 

In later times, there was gradually evolved a legendary history, 
embodying a variety of inventions devised in order to account for 


1 led. Ant, Vol. VI. p, SOS.— In the Mahakftta pillar inscription, the second epithet is. 
applied, not to the members of the family as a body, but to PulikGsin I. j as also, 
with an omission of the aijukhayana-Bnurifice, in the Nerilr grant of Mahgaldsa 
(id. Vol. VII, ]». 162). 

2 id. Vol. XIX. p. 18. 

3 id. Vol. VII. p. 162. 

■> id. Vol. XIX. p. 310. 

5 See id. Vol. XIV. p. 104. 

« e.(/., id. Vol. IX. p. 129. 

7 i.e., probably, the images of two goddesses, as personifications of the rivers. These 
were also Edshtrakfttn insignia ; thus, Gfivinda 111. is described as “ taking from his 
enemies the GuiigA and the Vhi i)uu:t, charming with their waves, and acquiring at the 
same time that supreme position of lordship (which wan indicated) by (time rivers in) 
the form of a visible sign” (Iml. Ant. Vol. XII, p, 1.63) ; and tlic rivers are spoken of 

again, as doing service to the palace of Govinda IV. (id, pp. 248 , 253). These two 
emblems must have been derived, by some means or another, from the Early Guptas, 

in the temples of whose period the Gangs, and the YamnnA, as goddesses, the former 

with an attendant crocodile and the latter with a tortoise, constantly appear as an ar¬ 

chitectural embellishment (see General Sir Alexander Cunningham’s Arehaol, Hum. lnd. 
Vol. IX, pp. 43, 70). 
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appellations the origin of which had been forgotten in the lapse of 
time and events of winch no very accurate memory had been pre¬ 
served, which refers the origin of the Clialukyas to Ayodhya, or Oudh, 
and allots them to the Somavamsa, or Lunar Race, in the family 
of the god Brahman, who sprang from the water-lily that grew 
from Vishnu’s navel. Thus, the Kauthem grant of VikramadityaV., 
of A.D. 1009, tells us that fifty-nine kings of the Chalukya 1 lineage 
reigned at Ayodhya, and, after them, sixteen moreover the daks h i- 
lidpatha or region of the south, i.e. the Dekkan; that then there 
was a temporary obscuration of their power; and that eventually 
it was restored by Jayasimha (I.) 4 An inscription at Balagaibve, 
in. Mysore, of the time of Jayasimha II., dated in A. D. 1019, 
states, in the same way, that fifty-nine Chalukya kings reigned at 
Ayddhya, and subsequently in their lineage there was born Satya- 
sraya, through whom the family of Brahman came to be called 
the family of Satyasraya. 3 Another record, apparently of the same 
reign and dated in A. 1). 1025-26, at Kalyan in the Dharwar District, 4 
says that the mind-born son of the god Brahman was Svayambhuva- 
Manu ; his son was Manavya, from whom came all those who belonged 
to the Manavya gu/. fa ; M&tiavya’s son was liarita; his son was Pan- 
cha^ikhi-Hariti; and the son of the latter was Ch&lukya, from whom 
sprang the race of the Clialukyas. Two inscriptions of the time 
of Vikramaditya VI., at Cladag in Dharwar and Kalige in the 
Nizam’s Dominions, tell us that the Chalukya race arose in the 
lineage of Soma, the Moon, who was produced from the eye of Atri, 
who was the son of Brahman. 5 And a later inscription of the 
same reign, at Handarike in the Niz&m’s Dominions, 0 introduces a 
popular etymology of the family-name, and gives us the following 
account: in the water-lily that sprang from the navel of Vishnu, 
there was born Hirayyagarbha-Brahman ; his son was Manu; his 
was Mat.id.avya; 7 his, Harita; and his, Ilariti-Pahchasikha; the 
Clialukyas were born in the interior of bis water-pot ( chtilka ), 8 
when he was pouring out a libation to the gods' then a certain 
Vishnuvardhana-Vijayaditya (a purely imaginary person) ap¬ 
propriated the territories of lus enemies; then there reigned fifty- 
nine kings, commencing with Satyasraya, lord of Ayodhya; then 
Jayasimha (I.) became king; and he was succeeded by sixteen 
others; after whom, the Rattus, i.e. the Rashtrakutas, governed the 


1 This, with the long vowel A in the first syllable, is the proper form of the name for 
the later period to whieh the Kautlifiiii grant, with the others quoted in the present con¬ 
nection, belongs. The records of that period, however, occasionally use also the earlier 
form, Chalukya ; especially in metrical passages. 

3 Ind. Ant. Vol. XVI, p. 21. 


» td. Vol. V. p. 17. 

i At the ilargah of Pir-PAdshah; Carn.-I)6sa Insets. Vol. I. p. 48 ; and see page 2/8 


above, note 1. 

s Sec Ind. Ant, Vol. XXI, p. 167. 

K At the temple of L&kfisvara; Garti.-Desa Insors. vol. 1. p. 642. 

7 Another inscription represents Mapilav.ya as the son of HArtta s Pafiehasiklia as tlio 
son of MAqdavya; and the Clialukyas as descended from PanohaSiklia (Ind. Ant, 


Vol. XIV. p. 21). 

8 Momer-Williams’ Sanskrit Dictionary gives the 


forms chaluka and chuluka, but not 


chulka. 
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earth. 1 The most full statement, however, is to be found in the 
records of the eastern branch of the family ; and the earliest instance of 
it occurs in a grant of Vishimvardhana-Bajaraja I., of the period A.D. 
1022 to 1063. The genealogy there given 2 commences with the god 
Brahman, as born from the water-lily that grow from Vishnu’s navel ; 
it is taken through Soma, the Moon, Budha, the planet Mercury, Pa- 
ruravas, Ayu, Ayusha, and so on; and the last specific name in this 
portion of it, is that of Udayana, the son of 'Satanika. Then comes 
the legendary connection of the Chalukyas with the preceding. With¬ 
out any specification of names, we are told that, including Udayana, 
fifty-nine emperors sat on the throne at Ayodhya, in unbroken lineal 
succession. 3 Then a member of the family, named Vijayaditya, came 
to the south, from a desire for conquest, and attacked Triloehana- 
Pallava, but lost his life in the attempt. His queen, who was preg¬ 
nant, escaped with some of her attendants, and, being preserved by a 
saint named Vishiiubhatta-Somayajin, gave birth to a posthumous son 
named Vishuuvardhana. The young prince was nourished ; and, having 
done worship to the goddess Gauri on the mountain called Chalukyagiri 1 


1 Bilhaqa, the Vidydpnti or Chief Pandit of Vikrarn(Mitya VI., gives a somewhat 
different account, to the following effect ( Viknimdnkadivacharita, i. 81-88 ; see lnd. Ant. 
Vol. V. p. 317) On an occasion when Brahman was engaged in Ids wriidhyd-duvaticnw, 
Indra came to him, to complain of the growing godlessness on earth, and ]legged him to 
put an end to it, by creating a hero who would he a terror to the evil-doers. On hearing 
this request, the Creator directed his looks towards his c hululcn ; and from it there sprang 
a warrior, fit to protect the three worlds. From him descended the Chalukyas,—a race 
of heroes, among whom Harlta is reckoned the first progenitor, and one of whom was 
Mduavya, who humbled the kings of the earth. The original seat of the Chalukyas was 
Ayddhya.— At AnhiUvad, In thy Gnikwkr’s Dominions, there was a well-known dynasty, 
the name of which was Chaulukya (e. </., hid. Ant. Vo!. XI. pp. 104, 223, 212), or some¬ 
times Chaulukika (<'.</., id. Vol. VI. p. 192). In connection with it, a similar popular 
etymology is given in the Surat grant of TrH&ehanapkla, dated in A.D. 1081. Thus (id. 
Vol. XII. p. 203), when Brahman was churning tin: ocean which was his chuluka with 
a mount Mandara (the churning-stick) which was liis anxiety that was caused by the 
trouble given by the demons, there sprang fortli a jewel of a king, lie asked the god 
what he might do. The god said “ O great king!, O Chaulukya !, marry a daughter 
of Bnshtrakdta at Kanauj, and obtain progeny from her ; so that thus there may he a 
long-continuing race of warriors, born from Chaulukya.”—Some other passages of the 
same purport, but giving the name of the first king as Chulukya, are quoted and referred 
to in tlie same paper. 

2 hid. Ant. Vol, XIV. p. 48 ; see also Vol. XIX. p, 427, and Vol, XX. p, 274._ 

There is a similar Pur.tnic genealogy, agreeing witli it as far as the name of Yavati, in 
the records of the Gangas of Kalinganagara (id. Vol. XVIII, p. 170). And another 
of the same style, seems to be followed in some of the Kftkatiya records (see Wilson's 
Mackenzie. Collection, lotrod. p. 71).— A short Puranie genealogy of the Sitryavairisa or 
Solar Race, beginning, in tlie same way, with Vishnu and Brahman, but then taken 
through Marichi, Kasyapa, and Sflrya, the Sun, was adopted by the Clifilas (e.«. hid 
Ant. Vol. XIX. p. 330). 

3 With tills we may compare tlie statement in the records of the (Jatigas of Kalinga- 
nagara, which connects their real witli their Puraiiic genealogy by saying that, after 
Kdlaliala hail founded tins city of Koliihalapura, his sou and seventy-nine other kings 
reigned there, and these were followed by the historical members of the family com¬ 
mencing with Vlrasimha. 

i Witli tlie mountain Chalukyagiri that is introduced here, we may compare the 
Nanilagiri fort which, according to the Kakatiya legend, was founded by Nanda, the son 
of Uttungabhujn ; Xanda’s father is represented, in similar manner,' as coming from 
Upper India, and then settling to the south of the Godavari. And, in very similar fashion 
the mountain Mahondragiri,— in this ease a really existent mountain,— is introduced 
into the traditions of the Gangas of Kalinganagara. 
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he at length assumed all the royal insignia of the family/ conquei-ed 
the Kadamba, Gahga, and other kings, and established himself as em¬ 
peror of all the Dekkan, including seven and a half lakhs of villages, 
lyiug between the Bridge of Rama, i.e. Adam's Bridge or the ridge yf 
rocks connecting Ceylon with the Coromandel coast, and the Narmada. 2 
The historical genealogy is introduced at this point, with the name of 
Pulilcesin I. It is connected with the preceding, by making him the 
son of the second Vijay&ditya mentioned above. But, in reality, lie 
was the son of Rauaraga, who was the son of Jayasimha I. 

For the above aecouut, a certain amount of foundation maybe derived 
from the fact that, from the time of Pulike&in II. onwards, the Western 
Clialukyas were constantly at war with the Pallavas, who were their 


1 They are enumerated as tlie white umbrella, the conch-shell, the ptmcbumahd- 
subda (i.e. tile sounds of five kinds of musical instruments, or, perhaps, five kinds of 
loud-sounding musical instruments ; see hid. Ant. Vol. XII. ]>. 95, and Gupta Inscrip - 
lions, p. 299, note 9), the pdlikftami. (i.e. pdlidhvaja), the double drum, the boav-crest, 
tile phlcbha or bunch of feathers of a peacock's tail, the spear, tile throne, the maka- 
ratorana (probably an ornamental arch), the golden sceptre, the Otafiga and Yamuna, and 
others which are not particularised, 

2 tSAtu-Narmadd nmdbyitm sdrdha-sapta-lakskam dahshindpatham .— The Narmadil 
was always recognised as the dividing lino between Northern India ( uttardpatha ) and 
Southern India or the Dekkan (dakJiindpatlut ),— Ifr is to bo borne in mind that tho 
record which asserts these details is an Eastern Chalukya record, of the eleventh century 
A. D. There is nothing in the records of the Woatdln Clialukyas of BAdAmi to sug¬ 
gest that their dominions were then known as a seven-and-a-lialf-lftkh country, i.e. 

■ (see* page 298 above, note 2) as comprising scvoti hundred and fifty thousand cities, 
towns, and villages. On the contrary, in connection with Pulikefin II. their territory 
is defined, in the Ailiolo inscription, as consisting of the three MultArAshtras, con- 
taming ninety-nine thousand villages (hid. Ant. Vol. VIII, p. 244). The references 
to the so ven-and - a -1 1 al £-lillcl i country appear first after the period of the RAshtra- 
kfitas of MAllcliOd, who, succeeding to the sovereignty of the Western Clialukyas, p’os- 
sibiv added a good deal, especially in the direction of Mysore,, to the territory which 
they thus acquired. Even tho RAsiitrakdta records- have not yet disclosed any mention 
of their territory by the conventional term in question. But it seems likely that the 
expression did come intft use ill the time of the RAshtrakfitas, and that a technical 
appellation was then adopted, which was retained for some time, even after their sove¬ 
reignty had passed away, in commemoration of their cohnection with the territory : for, 
Irivabedanga-SatyfUraya, the second king in the later Chalukya dynasty of KalyAnl 
winch came immediately after the RAshtrakfitas, is described, in the KliArepAtau grant 
of A. D. 1008, as ruling over RattapAtt, i.e. tin- country of the KAshtraklltas (for pdtl, =» 
piidi, vdli, see page 298 above, note 3) j and the records of his CliOJa opponent K6- 
RAiaritja-RAjaliesftrivarinan, otherwise called Rajarajadeva, describe the latter as 
conquering the Kattapildi seven-and-a-half-lAkh country (c.g ., South-Tad. lasers. Vol. I. 
pp. 63, (ir>), and K6-Parakesarivarman, otherwise called RAjendra-Ch6}a, the successor 
of RAjarAjadeva, is described as taking the RattapAdi sevoii-and-a-half-lftkh country 
from Jayasiniha II., a successor of Irivabedaiiga-SatyAsraya (e.g., ibid. pp. 95,96, 99). 
Even then, however, the scvcn-and-a-half-lAkh country was plainly not really looked 
upon as embracing, as is asserted in tlm Eastern Clmlu,kya record from which the above 
quotation lias been made, tlie wholo of Southern India ; for, RAjarAjadeva Is described 
(e g., ibid. pp. (43, 05) as conquering, in addition to that country, Veugainfidu (the land 
of Ycftgt, the territory of the Eastern Clialukyas), Gaiigapftdi (i.e. the Garigavddi ninety- 
six-thonsand), NuhtmlmpAdi (i.e. the NolambavAdi thirty-two-thousaml), TadigaipAdi 
(„ot vet identified), KudamalainAdu (“ tlie wostcru hill country,” Coorg), Kolia (Quilon), 
and Kali nga (the country between the rivers God Avar! and MahAnadt).—The later 
Western ChAlukya records (preserve the conventional numerical expression, without 
the dynastic appellation ; an inscription of A. D. 1103, at BaJagAmve (F. S. and 

O.-C. Insert. No. 171 ; Mysore Inscriptions, p, 139), mentions the Mnhdpradhdnu 
Auantapnlavya, a minister of VikramAditya VI., as managing the pcmndya-iaie of 
the saptdrdha-ltikshe or seven-and-a-Iialf-lAkh country, 
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most powerful and inveterate foes; coupled with a tradition of the 
later Kadambas, that the founder of the Kadamba family was a certain 
Trinetra or Triloehana. Rut, in other respects, the account is a mere 
fqrrago, of vague legend and Puranie myths, of no authority. And the 
tenth century A. D.,— at about which time, all the great families of 
Southern India were looking up their pedigrees, and devising more or 
less fabulous genealogies,— is probably the period to which the inven¬ 
tion of it is to he referred. 1 There are, indeed, in the early records, 
faint indications of some sueh ideas having been even then entertained : 
thus, a passage in the Mahakuta pillar inscription describes l'ulikesin 
I. as descended from the god Hiranyagarbha (Brahman) ; 2 3 the Aiholo 
inscription states that Jayasiihha I. was preceded by many members of 
his family, in respect of whom, however, no further information of any 
kind is offered ; ;i and a passage which appears for the first time in the 
grants of Vinayaditya, describes his father, Vikrumaditya I., as defeat¬ 
ing the lord of the Pallavas, wlio had been the cause of the humiliation 
and destruction of “ the family (of the Chalukyas) which was as pure 
as the rays of the moon.'’"’ 4 These statements, however, are too vague 
to prove that anything had then been devised, at all approaching to the 
full and detailed accounts which are found in the records of the period 
after the restoration by Taila II. 

The earliest authentic names in the Western Chalukya family are 
those of Jayasiihha I., and his son llanaraga, whose designations mean, 
respectively, “ the lion of victory,” and “ he who delights in war.” 
We have no records of the time of either of: them. And, among the 
genuine' records of the early period, they are mentioned only in’ 
the Mahakuta pillar inscription of Mahgalesn and the Ailiojo in¬ 
scription of the time of Pulikesin II .; in the former tlio epithet of 
valLabhendra , “the lord or chief of favourites,” and in the latter tho 
simple epithet of valltilha, “the favourite,” is attached to the name of 
Jayasiihha. According to a statement made in the Kautherii grant of 
A. D. 1000, Jayasiihha I. re-established the Chalukya power after a 
period of obscuration, and did so by conquering a Rashtrakuta king 
named India, son of Krishna, who had an army of eight hundred 
elephants, But the records of the period with which we are dealing, 
eoutain no allusion to any such event, and do not attribute any specific 
victories, or any historical acts at all, either to Jayasiihha I. or to 
Ranaraga; and the statement in the Kautherii grant is explained by 


1 Tlio Vur&nie genealogy of tho UAshtrakdtas makes its first appearance in the SAnglt 
grant of A. 1). 933 (It/d. Ant. Vol. XU. p, -47). The pretended historical genealogy 
of the Western Gangus may have been concocted a little earlier, but was more probably 
devised about A. D. 950 (Epigraph ui lndka , Vol. 111. p. 16‘9). The Chdja PurAj.de 
genealogy is apparently first met with in the Kalinputta-Varatii (Inti, Ant . Vol. XIX. 
p. 329), which was composed in the reign of ilie Kastorn Chalukya king Kulottiuiga- 
Ch&tiadeva I., A. 1), I0li3 to 1112. And the PnrAide genealogy of tho Eastern Gan gas 
of Kalingunagara is first presented in a record of A. D. 1 IIS-19 (hi. Vol. XVIII. 
p, 165), - The Purnnie genealogy of the Pallavas has been mentioned on page 316 above. 
This is the earliest such pedigree that lias as yet come to light. And possibly a discovery, 
of it, in some ancient record’ set the later fashiou which Became so general, 

2 hid. A nt m Vol. XIX, p. 19. 

3 id. Vol, VIII. p. 243. 

4 ?*&•> id* Vol. XIX, p, 151. 
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events which occurred at the time when the R&shtrakiita sovereignty 
was passing into the hands of the later Chalukyas of Kalyaai. 1 
Jayasiihha I. and Ranaraga may very, possibly have held some military 
or executive office under the Kadamba kings of Banawasi; such a 
2 >osition would have paved the way to the step by which -Pulik^in I. 
acquired Badarni and established his independence. But it seems clear 
enough that - neither of them enjoyed any-semblance of sovereign power. 2 
And it may be that their names were simply taken, to be placed at 
the head of the genealogy, from some grant of Pulikc£in I. drawn 
up in accordance with the directions of the Sanskrit law-books, which 
prescribe that the genealogical part of a grant should give the names 
of at least three generations. 11 

The son of Ranaraga, — called, in the Mahaknta pillar inscription, 
his “dear or favourite son/' 4 —was PulikMn I., whose initial date, 
reckoning hack from the known commencement of his successor’s 
reign, may be fixed pretty closely in A.D. 550. His name occurs in 
the various forms of Polekcsin, PoLikcsin, Pulikcsin, and PulakoSsin. 6 
He had the hirudas of iSatyasraya, “ the asylum of truth,'” and Raiia- 
vikrama, “ the valorous in war.” The Mahakuta pillar inscription, 
and the Karniil grant of Adityavarman, give him the epithet of m- 
prUhivwullabliii, “ favourite of fortune and the earth : ”“ hut, in the 


1 See at tlic commencement of chapter IV, below. 

2 1'cannot endorse Dr. Hultzsch's identification of Ranaraga with the. Rauarasika of 
the Rallava records, whose army and town wore destroyed by Ugradanda-Lokftditya■ 
Varamc^varavarman I, ; see page321) above. 

* For the general rules regarding charters, see Dr,. Burnell’s Sonth-Indian Palwo* 
graphy > second edition, pp. 94 to 105, It is there said (p,. 97) that the grantor should 
specify three generations before himself, 

4 priyadanuja; for the apparent meaning of the. expression, sec page 361 below, and 
note 3. In this ease, however, it seems to be misapplied ; for there was certainly up 
paramount sovereignty, at any rate, for Pulikcsin I, to be selected for.. 

6 I do not feel sure about the meaning of the name. But I think it is a hybrid word, 
Kanarcse and Sanskrit, meaning ‘ tiger-haired,’ i.e, perhaps ‘ having a coat of short, 
thick, and close hair, like that of a tiger,’ The original form of the name, how¬ 
ever, appears to be Polekd^in ; and I do uot know whether polt is an older form of 
puli, = hull) 1 a tiger,* Still, Dr, Hultzsch has suggested to mo a translation, better 
than the one given by me, of the verso which mentions him in the Aiho)e inscription, to 
this effect;—“ His son was he who, even though he possessed a lustre equal to that of 
the moon, was named Polekcsin, and who, favourite of fortune as ho was, became the 
bridegroom of the bride which was the town of Vatftpi.” And here, as remarked by 
Dr. Hultzsch, there seems to be a contrast, suggested by the ferocious meaning, of his 
name ; with also an allusion to the tiger as the natural enemy of the deer which the 
moon is supposed to possess.— In the Kauthem grant, in which the name is written 
Fulakesin, with the vowel a in the second syllable, explanations of it are suggested by 
the words,— ,£ His sou was Fulake&n, equal to (Krishna) the destroyer of (the demon) 

Ke&n j.. . we, while describing king Pulake^in, have our bodies experiencing 

the sensation of having the hair standing erect through pleasure (pulaka-kalita-dehah ). 
This, however, is purely fanciful, and depends entirely on the spelling used. And, 
though the form Pulakesiu has now been curried back, by the Kfiram Pallava grant 
(see page 322 above), to tlie time of his grandson of the same name, still I think 
it must be a corruption of an original Polekcsin.—■ The name TulakS^in appears in 
tho II ad dal A grant, of A. I). 914, as that of an ancestor of Dharantvartlha of tho 
Chapa race {Ind. Ant. Vol. XII. p. 194); and this is the only instance, known to mo, of 
the existence of the name outside the Chalukya family. 

6 This epithet is explained by such statements as {Ind, Ant. Vol. XXI. p. *-^> } , and 
note 55) “ Gopala was the husband of Fortune, as well as the lord of the Earth, or, 
literally, “ Copula was a lord of the Earth who was the fellow-wife of th* goddess of 
Fortune,’* 
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Aiholc inscription, lie has the simpler epithet of srivallabha, “ favour- 
itc of fortune while, ill flie formal charters, commencing with the 
Haidarabad grant of Pulikesin II., the epithet that is attached to his 
name is the still plainer one of mUnbha, and in the Nerur grant of 
Mangalesa, he is referred to simply by that epithet, used there in the 
place of a proper name,— Vallahhn. 1 From the Mahakuta pillar 
inscription, we learn that his wife was Duylabhadovi, of the Batjnira 
family. 2 And the same record describes him as descended from the 
god 11 iranyagarblia (Brahman), and as performing the agntuhfuma, 
aynichayana, vajapeya, hakiumvarria, paundm ii'/i, and ufoainStUm 
sacrifices. "With the exception of the ag uichayana, the same attri¬ 
bution of saerifieos is made in the Neriir grant of Mangalesa, which 
further describes him as conversant with the code of laws of Mauu, the 
fnrdnas, and the lidtmdyana and Bhurala (Muhdhhdmla) and (other) 
Itihdms. But, in the Aihole inscription and in the subsequent formal 
charters, the ah'U>nedIt d-saerilice is the only one that is linked with 
liis name. The only historical fact that we have in connection with 
him,is recorded in the Aihoje inscription ; and.it is that he made himself 
master of the town of Vatapi, which is the modern Badami, the chief 
town of the taluka of tliat name in the Bijapur District. 3 His power 
was doubtless confined to <ho surrounding territory, which, with the 
town that he made his capital-, lie probably wrested from the Iladam- 
bas of Banawasi. But, that he possessed sovereign powers, is indicated 
by the title of lUahdrdja 1 * * being attached to his name in all the formal 
charters, from the time of Fulikesiu II. onwards. He was, therefore, 
the first king in the dynasty. And the manner in which the genealogy 
given in the formal diallers commences usually with him, shews that 
he was looked upon as the real founder of the family. 0 We have, as 
yet, no genuine records of his time. 8 

Pulikerin I. was succeeded by his eldest son, KJrtivarmau I., who 
came to the throne in A. D. 5G(> dr 5C7. 7 In the Nerur grant of 


1 The epithet is used in the same way, in the place of a name, to denote Pulikdsin 11., 
ill the UduyendirumTulhva grant (see page 320 above). And the practice was a frequent 
one in the ruse of the fuller forms of MtttUabha and jiyilh'u'U'tdlttbhti. 

‘ See page 319 below. , 

3 See page 28(1 above, and note 3. 

•’ See page 288 above, and note 5. 

4 His memory, or that, of his grandson, appears to have been preserved for a long time 
among the Kanarese poets ; see some quotations hy N.igavarman and KiVhiva, which are 

noted in Mr. Dice's A dytirttr/n/i'n Cnnu -ym: ! Yoxof/y, p, xxvi. 

u There are, however, two spurious grants. One is (.lie grant from Pimpalutfr in the 
Kli And Ash District (Ind. Ant. Vol. I.X. p. 293), which refers itself to 1 ha ’l ime of a 
Katy.'iAraya, and purports to he dated in 'Saka-Saiiivat 310 (expired), = A. I). 388 89, 
and to record that tie bestowed the village of Pippalanagara upon eel-tain Brali- 
mays : here, the name SutyiUraya might possibly be intended to denote PulikcAin IT, ; 
hut it probably indicates the grandfather, Pulikes'iu I. The other is the British 
Museum grant, obtained from somewhere in the Southern Marathi Country or in 
the Kanarese country (id, Vol. VII. p. 209), which distinctly refers itself to his 
time, and purports to be dated in the Vibhava suthvfitftara, coupled witli 'fcSalia-Sariivat 
411 expired l>y mistake for -110 expired or 411. current, -= A. 1), -188-89, and to record 
the building of a Jain temple, and the allotment of certain grants to it, at the village 
of AlaktakanagarJ, in the Kuhuudi (--s/oriy-<, which was being governed by a feudatory 
named Samiyara, of the Rundraiitln-Saindraka family, 

7 As, by the Badami eavc-inseription, the full-moon of Karttika, 'Saku-bamvat 600 

expired, fen in his twelfth (current) year, the full-moon of Karttika, S.-S. 489 expired, 
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Pulikc^in II.,. his name appears as Kir lira ja; but in all the- other 
records he is uniformly called Kiitivarman, “ he whose armour is his 
fame/ - ’ The Mahakuta pillar inscription describes him as performing 
the bahus'uvarna and atjnkhtnma sacrifices, and gives him the hinida 
of Puru-Rauaparalirama, “ puissant in war as Puru,” to which allusions 
are made in some others of the records. And the Nirpan grant of 
Nagavardhana would give him the him da of Satyasrava; but it is 
doubtful how far this may be accepted.as authentic. Of the formal 
charters, a few attach to his name the epithet of valla him; but the 
majority use the fuller one of f rithu-ivallabha , “ favourite of the 
earth: ” l they all agree in indicating hife rank as a paramount sover¬ 
eign, by the use of the title Alahdrdju. From the Chiplup grant, of 
the time of Pulikc/in- II., we learn that his wife was a sister of the 
Itdja 'Srivallsibha-Scnauanda of the Semlraka family; 5 her name, how¬ 
ever, is not given. And the same record describes him as “ the first 
maker or creator of Vatapi: ” 3 we have seen, liowover, that Yatapi was 
acquired by Pulikesin I.: the statement about Kirtivarman I. must, 
therefore, be intended to mean that it was he who began to adorn the 
city with temples and other buildings; and it w;is, as a matter of 
fact, in his time, and under Ids orders, tliat at any rate the large 
Vaishnava cave-temple there was finished. The Aihoje inscription 
describes him as “ a night of death to the Nalas, the Mauryas, and 
the Kadambas” and as breaking up the confederacy of the Kadambas, 
which indicates pretty well the directions' in which, and the- extent to 
which, he enlarged the Chalukya power: 1 the Kadambas were the 
kings of Banawasi in North Kanara; the Nalas weTC evidently the 
people of the Najavadi country, in, apparently, the direction of Bellary 
and Karnul; the Mauryas, as We learn from the Aihole inscription, 
were a people ill the Konkan ; and Kirtivarman I. appears to have 
appointed, in or about A. D, 590, as his governor for the posses¬ 
sions in the Konkan which he thus acquired, a certain Satyasraya- 
l)h n i varaj a - In drayar ma n who, at the beginning of the reign of Puli- 
ke&n II., was statioued in RAvatidvipa, and was governing four 
provinces. 5 The Mahakuta pillar inscription, giving a larger list of 
his victories, would claim that they included the kings of Vaiiga, 
Afigft, Kaliuga, Vattiira, Magadha, Madraka, Kerala, Gaiiga, Mflshaka, 
I’amlya, Dramila, Chdliya, Aluka, and Vaijayanth 0 But some of 


or 490 current, fell in his first current year, And, consequently, Ins accession took 
place, on some, day still to be exactly determined, in A.D. 50(3 ur 5(i7 ; on any day from 
the pihnlmAnta Mdrga&rshn krishna, l of 'S.-S. 489 current, up to Kjirttika Suklu. lfi, 
the full-moon day, of 490' current. 

1 This is indicated as specially a Western Chalukya epithet, by tbe verse in line 2 of 
the Aiho]c inscription, 

2 See page 292 above, 

3 Vdhlptj^k prathvma-vidhdld, 

4The conquest of the Nalas, the Mauryas, and the Kadambas, is mentioned also in 
the Kauthem grant.— JULhana dors not mention the Kadambas by name in connec¬ 
tion with the Western Chalukyas; but be says {VlhramAk^adf.vuchurita, i, 64) that, 
when they first left Ayodhya, tlieir conquests “in the southern region, where tho 
betel-tree grows,” extended as far as the Nagarakhanda ; and the Nagarakhanda was 
a part of the Kadamba territory. 

n See page 249 below. 

6 Regarding the localities that are indicated see pages 281, 2S2, above. 
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1 Jnd. Ant, Vol. Ill. |>. 305, Vol. VI. p. 363, and Voh X. p. 57 j see also Vol. XIX, 
p. 10.— For a description of the cave, see Dr. Burgas’ Ardueol, Surv, West. Ind , 
Vol’. I. pp. 19-25. 

2 This is the earliest epigraphic record, as yet brought to notice, dated in the 
'Baha era. And it fixes the historical starting-point of the era, as being the rdjydbhishcka 
or ‘ royal installation/ i. r», coronation, of the 'Saka king (or kings). 

3 See huh Ant . Vol. XIX. p, 317- 

4 His accession took place on some day, Rtill to be exactly determined, from the 
T>(lrnimdnUl Jyeshtha krislnja 1 of ftaka-Bamvat 520 current, in A. D, 597, up to 
Vaisftkha sukla 15 of 'S.-S. 521 current, in A, D. 598 j see Ind . Ant , Vol. XIX. p. 10.— 
The Kauthein grant says that MaugalOsa suceeeded as regent during the minority of 
Pulik$£in II., and peaceably resigned the throne when the latter attained maturity j and 
it indicates this as the proper custom from whieli no righteous Chalukya would deviate : 
but this is only an assertion of the eleventh century A. D. The almost contemporaneous 
Aihole record simply says that Mangale6a became king on the death of Kirtivarman I., 
and gives no hint of there being anything unusual in the circumstance. Is it possible 
that, in'the accession of Mangalesa, and iu his attempt to secure the succession for 
his own son, we have an instance of an ancient custom, according to which sovereignty 
passed to brothers and brothers' sons, instead of in the direct line from the father to his 
eldest son, then to.the latter’s eldest son, and so on? This is stated to have been the 
custom in tho Manipur State (see Ind, Ant. Vol. XX..p. 422). And Major Temple 
Bays (id. Vol. XXi. p. 288) that it is the rule throughout tho Shftn States, and has 
given instances of it in the Maler-KGtlft State, and in the Alompra dynasty of Burma. 
So peculiar a custom as this, must have some basis in antiquity. And, though, of 
course, instances could be brought forward to shew that the custom, if it did exist, was 
not invariably observed,— (Major Temple has suggested causes which would operate 
against it),— still, the existence of the custom would explain a variety of seeming 
irregularities in the succession of the Rulers of Valabhl (see id, Vol. XV. p. 273), of 
the Eastern Chalukyas (see id, Vol. XX. p. 283), and of tho Western Ch&iukyaa (see 

tho table in ehapterlV. below). 

6 See Ind, Ant. Vol, XIX. p. 15, 


these territories lay so far away to the north and east, that the claim 
that is made in respect of them is plainly only a mere boast. And tho 
mention of Kerala, Randy a, D rami la, and Chdliya, has probably not 
much more substance in it. Vaijayanti, however, was, as we have 
already seen, Banaw.asi iu North' lianara, and was the principal capital 
of the Kadambas; and the reduction of it by Kirtivarman I. is not only 
implied by his conquest of the Kadambas, but is also specifically recorded 
in the formal charters, which speak of him as “ establishing the banner 
of Ids pure fame in the territories of the hostile kings of Vanavasi and 
.other (cities), that had been invaded by bis prowess/'’ And he may 
easily have come in conflict with some rulers of the Western Qaiiga 
territory in Mysore, which was adjacent to his own possessions. 

We have one record of his time,— the inscription on a pilaster in the 
verandah of the Vaishnava cave at Bfidami. 1 2 It is dated in tho twelfth 
year of his reign, on the full-moon day of the month Karttika, 'Saka- 
iSarhvat 5U0 expired, corresponding to the 31st October, A.D. 578/ And 
it records that having, under his orders, finished the construction of 
the cave-temple, his younger brother, Maiigalesa, on the occasion of the 
installation of the image of Vishnu, on the above date, granted gift’s, 
to Brahmans, and endowed the temple with a village named Lanjisvara, 
which 3 is the modern Nandikcshwar, close to Badami. 

Kirtivarman I. was succeeded, on Ids death, in A.D. 597 or 598, by 
Ids younger brother, Mangaltda, 4 * who seems to have.been his half- 
brother, 6 and whoso name appears in the various forms of Mangala- 
•raja, Maiigalesa, Mini gab sa, and Mahgalisvara j tho first meaning “the 
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auspicious king-,” and tlie others, “ the auspicious lord.” lie had the 
birudas of Ranavikranta, “ the valorous in war,” and Uru-Ranavikranta, 
“valorous in war as Uru;” and the epithets of prithivival/abha, and 
srippthiviviillahhrindm “ or chief of favourites of fortune and the earth 
and he is described as a pa raw ah h rfg ci vat a or most devout worshipper 
of the Divine One (Vishnu). The important events of his reign were, 
as mentioned in the Aihole inscription, a conquest of the Kataehehuris, 
i.e, the Kalachuris, 1 2 and of a territory called Revatidvipa. From the 
Mahakuta pillar inscription, we learn that the Kalaehuri king at the 
time was named Buddha: the Nerur grant gives us the name of his 
father, Samkaragai.ia; and the Mahakuta record shews that the victory 
over Buddha, by which Mahgalesa acquired the whole of the nor¬ 
thern territory up to the river Kim or perhaps even to the Mahi, took 
place before April, A. D. (102. The Nerur record also states that he 
slow a chief named Svamiraja, of Chalukya descent, who had been 
victorious in eighteen battles ; tins person, who was apparently settled, 
in the Konkan, is otherwise unknown. The stronghold which was 
attacked for tiro reduction of Revatidvipa, was evidently situated on 
the coast; for,— the Aihole inscription says,— Maiigalesa’s army, 
when it had beset the ramparts, was reflected in the water of the great 
sea as if it were the army of Vanina (the god of the ocean) which had 
come at his command. And we plainly have a reminiscence of the 
name of the territory, and very possibly an indication of the exact 
position of the stronghold itself, in the modem Kedi, a fortified 
promontory about eight miles south of Veiigurla in the RatnAgiri 
District, Bombay Presidency.- Mangalesa died in the course of civil 


1 See page 21)3 above. The memory of both these events is preserved in the Kautherii 
grant. 

2 Ijiit. 1 .'t° 45', long, 75° 41'; Indian Atlas, sheet No. 41,*—‘ Roree Fort,’—TLis 
identification was. made by Dr. Bhandarkar ( biavhj Hidonj of Urn. Dckkun, 1884, pp. 57, 
3S). lie, however, took dt-i/m in Uie sense of ‘island;’ with the result that the 
promontory of Ueili was the island of Ucvatt. But it seems quite plain that ilrijut 
is used hero in the broader sense in which it occurs also in KApardikadvipa or Kavadi- 
dvlpa, another territorial division to the north of Ile.vatldvipa.—’I'hc Kautherii grant 
of A, D, 1008, also, lias turned Uivatf into an island; it says that Mangalesa 
conquered it by crossing the sea witli bridges of boats f hoi. Ant, Vol. XVI. p. 17). 
— Elsewhere, the suggestions lave been made (itl. Vol. XIX. p, 80) that Revatidvipa 
might be Sumatra,, or an island oil the Malabar Coast. And Sir Walter Elliot was 
evidently inclined to identify it with the island of-Ramrt, off the coast of Arakan. 
But the" sole basis for the latter idea, is the wrong attribution, to MangaleSa, of cer¬ 
tain eoius which are really to he referred to the Eastern Chalukya king Ch/Uukya- 
ehandra-’Saktivarman.— I have already suggested (page 282 above, note 5) that tho 
territory of Revatidvipa may he imlentfied with the Konkana nine-hundred, one of 
tlie provinces of the Kidambas of Goa. If so, and if we have another trace of 
the territorial name in lli'wadi or Rdwaudt, a smalt village, just on tho north of. 
Matwan, KeValtdilpa, or the Konkana nine-hundred, must have included, in addition 
to the present territory of Goa, the narrow strip of land between the Sawantwadi 
State -.mil theses, which embraces tlie Veiigurla taluka and tip: southern part of tho 
Mabvail taluka, up to tlie KfilAwaii river ; and the Ilidigc rishat/n, which was the next 
territorial division to the north and included tho Sdwantwftdt State, must have spread 
out to the sea only from tiro north hank of the KftlAwali.—The spurious charter from 
KAndalgaou in the'Uatnagiri District (sec page 858 below, note 1) purports to convey tlie 
grant of a village named 1’irigipa, in Revatidvipa, situated on the north bank of the 
river MahAitadl, and on tlie east, south, and west of villages named Vindiri, KliuddikA, 
and Chlmrilvaya. .The last name is very suggestive of the modern 1 Chomwne,’ in tho 
SangmuC-shwar tilluka, on the nortit of a river which runs into the sea at Ratnfgiri, But, 
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war between himself and his nephew Pulikefiin II,, brought on by an 
attempt to secure the succession for his own son ; his death may be 
placed in A. D. 608, a year or so before the coronation of l’ulikesin II., 
to allow time for all that was done by Pulikesin II., before his coro¬ 
nation, in quieting the general confusion that ensued ou the death of 
Mangalona. 

We have already found Mahgales'a mentioned in the Badami cave 
inscription, which belongs to the time of his elder brother Kirtivarman I. 
Of his own reign, we have three records:— 

(1) An undated inscription on the rock, just outside the Yaishnava 
cave at Badami, 1 which endorses or repeats "the allotment of the village 
of Laiijigeeara 2 to the cave-temple, and appears to make some provision 
for the garland-makers of the god : this record may have been engraved 
with the object of making known to ordinary people, in the vernacular, 
the endowment that had been conveyed by the Sanskrit inscription 
inside the cave. 

(2) An undated copper-plate grant from Nerur in the Sawantwadi 
State, 3 which mentions the expulsion of Buddharaja and the killing of 
Svamiraja, and records the grant of a village named Kundivataka, 
in the Koiikaua viahnya, to a Brahman.'* 

(3) The' Mahakuta pillar inscription; from the neighbourhood of 
Badami. 5 This is a genealogical and historical record of considerable 
interest. As regards Mangalesa himself, it says that,— having set his 
heart upon the conquest of the northern region, and having conquered 
king Buddha and taken possession of all his substance, and, having 
a desire to set up a pillar of victory on the bank of the river Bhagirathi 
(the Ganges), — he decided that it would be proper to set up first a 
pillar of religion ; and so he called into his presence his father’s wife 
Durlabhadevi, and, reminding her that the wealth of the Kalachuri 0 had 
been otherwise expended, proceeded to supplement an endowment of 
the god MakuteSvaranatiia, 7 which had been made by bis father and 
elder brother, by granting ten villages, including 'Sriyaiiibataka, Vri- 
himukhagrama, Kesuvolala, 8 Kendoramanya, and Nandigrama. The 


lliis seems too far to the north for BGvatldvtpa ; the name Choraxvnc is not unique, 
occurring again in the Khedtaluka; ami the other place-names cannot he traced at all, 
I do not find any such names in the Goanese territory, either. But all the places may 
easily have ceased to exist long ago. 

1 Lid. Ant. Vol. X. p. 5'J. — This record is in Kanarcse, and is the earliest known 
specimen of that language to which a definite period can be allotted. 

2 Identical with the LahjiGara, i. e. Naudikeshwar, already mentioned ; sec page 340 
above. 

3 lnd. Ant. Vol. Vir. p. 101. 

4 The village granted may possibly be identified with ‘ Kundi ’ in the Saingamesli- 
war taluka, Batnagiri District. 

6 lad. Ant. Vol. XIX, p. 7. The pillar now stands in the enclosure of the Government 
Museum at BijUpur. 

0 i. a < 0 f king Budilba. Tbe original uses tbo Sanskritised form Kalatsftri. 

7 The veal original name of the group of temples is Makuta ; not Mahftkfita, as it is 
now Called (see Lid. Ant. Vol. XIX. p. 7). Makute^vara is a form of 'Siva. 

8{,e, the modern Pattadakal, in the Ilungimd taluka of the Bi jA,pur District, about 
eight miles cast by north from B&dftmi, (see Lid. Ant. V ol. X. p. 102). In other 
ancient records, it is called Kisuvojal and Puttada-Kisuvolal. 
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pillar was set up to record the grant. And the date of its erec¬ 
tion is given as the full-month day of the month Vahakha in the 
Siddhartha sainvntsnni, in the fifth year of Mangaldsa's reign; the 
corresponding English date is the 12th April, A. 13. 602, in 'Saka- 
Samvat 525 current. 1 

It is recorded in the Aihole inscription that. Mahgalesa had a son, 
for whom he was desirous of securing the succession after himself. 
This bow’s name is not explicitly stated in any of the records. But it 
is just possible that he is the Satyasraya-Dhruvara ja-1 ndravarman who 
in A.D. 6 10 or 611, in the beginning of the reign of Pulikesin II. was 
stationed in Revatidvipa and there was governing four provinces, 2 * and 
who, as that was his twentieth year, must have been first appointed as 
governor by Kirtivarman I., in or about A.T) 590. That this person was, 
at any rate, in some way or other a connection of Mahgalesa, is shewn 
by his being called “ an ornament of the Adi-maka-Bappura-vaihsa, or 
original great Bappura lineage,” which is plainly identical with the 
11 atplira family from which Pulikesin 1. obtained his wife. The expres¬ 
sion may mean that Satyasraya-Dhruvaraja-Indravarman’s father was 
of the Bappura or Batpura family; in which case he himself was only 
a connection of Mahgalesa by marriage. But, whether in consequence 
of his mother being perhaps a Pal lava princess, or whether in connec¬ 
tion with territorial administration which he held under his father, 
Jayasiriiha III., a son of the Western Chalukya king Somesvara I., is 
sometimes described as belonging to the Pallava lineage. There seems, 
therefore, nothing in the expression, in the Goa grant, to prevent Sa- 
tyasraya-Dhruvaraja-Iudravannan being a Western Chalukya on his 
father’s side. And it is possible that, like his own father, Mahgalesa 
took a wife from the Bappura or llatpura family ; and that Satyasvaya- 
Dhvuvaraja-Tndravarman was his son. But, however this may be, it 
does not appear that Mangalesa’s son ever actually ascended the throne. 

Mahgalesa aimed,— as we have already seen,— at securing the 
succession after himself for a son of his own, not mentioned by name. 
Kirtivarman I., however, had left certainly two sons,— Pulikesin II.,' 
and Vishnuvardhana I., whose name means “ the increase of Vishnu,” 
and who was also called Kubja-Yisluiuvardhana and, if the Nil'pan 
grant is to be trusted, also a third son named Jayasiriihawarman, “ lie 
whose armour is the lion of victory.” And there ensued discord and 
civil war between Mahgalesa aud Pulike.hu II., in the course of which 
the former lost his life. It is evidently because of these occurrences, 
that all the subsequent records pass Mahgalesa over without any 
mention. 4 After his death, there was a period of anarchy and eonfu- 


1 Tilia result is obtained l>y determining the mmvatmni by tbo mean-sign system (see 
page 288 alien*, note 1), whirl. is tile proper one for this period, aud according to which 
it lasted from tbo -25th October, A.D. 001, to the 21at October. A.D. 002. This is the 
earliest ep'.graphiealinstnnce.as yet obtained, of the use of the sixty.year cycle according 
to the mean-sign system. 

2 Hee page 3£>51>e1ow, No. I. , , 

i The word knbja means ‘ hump-hacked ; ’ also, ‘ a curved sword, a scimitar. 

4 At the same time, the reign of MangalSsa must have been carefully preserved in 
archives ; to account for the manner in which it is mentioned in the KouthSru grant and 
other records of the eleventh ccutury. 
b 972-45 
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Chapter II. sion, 1 * due to a general renunciation of allegiance by all the peoples 
The Western whom Kirtivarman I. and Mangalesa had subjugated, when, according 
OlialuVvaa of to the Aihole inscription, “ the whole world was enveloped by the dark- 

BadAmi. ness of enemies.” Two invaders, specified by the names of Appayika 

and Gdvinda, made their appearance on the scene ; s they, however, 
were successfully met by Rnlikesin II., who repulsed and expelled the 
former, and made an ally of the latter. Then he had to again be¬ 
siege and reduce Banawasi, the Kadamba capital, which, as we have 
seen, had already been subjugated by his father. The Gangas and 
the Alupas were then brought into a state of submission and servitude. 
The Mauryas of the Konkan were attacked and overwhelmed; and 
the city of Puri, 3 4 on the western coast, was invaded by ships and cap¬ 
tured. TheLatas, the Malavas, and the Gurjaras were subdued. An 
attack by Harsha, i.e. the great king Harshavardhana of Kanauj 
in the Farukhabad District, Nortli-Wes’t Provinces, was successfully 
resisted; and the text implies that Harshavardhana, who, Hiuen 
Tsiang tells us,' 1 himself led the expedition, did not succeed in pene¬ 
trating to the south of the lteva, i.e. the Narmada, where Pulike&w’s 
armies were encamped. Thus, the sovereignty of the three countries 
kuown by the name of the Maharashtrakas, and including, it is said, 
ninety-nine thousand villages, 5 6 was secured. And at this point, ap¬ 
parently, Pulikesin II. was publicly crowned to the succession. Then 
the Kosalas and Kalihgas were humbled. The fortress of Pishfapura, 
which is the modern Pitjapuram, the chief town of an estate of the same 
name on the cast coast, about twelve miles north by oast of Cocon&da 
in the Godavari District, Madras Presidency, was reduced. 0 The Pallavas 
were attacked ; and then-leader,—Mahendravarman I., 7 —was compelled 
to take refuge behind the ramparts of Kafield : 8 and that this was no 
empty boast, is shewn by the Pallava records themselves, which, in 
claiming that Mahendravarman I. annihilated his “chief enemies,” 
i.e. the Clialukyas, at Pujlalura, which is a village very near Kanclii, 
disclose the fact that the Chalukya army penetrated at any rate almost 
up to the Pallava capital. The Kaveri was crossed, to invade the-Chola 
country; and there the Cholas, the Keralas, and the Paydyas were 


1 The word used in the original is clihiittrabha'aga , * a breaking cif the umbrella (of 
sovereignty),’ 

1 Dr. Bhandarkar lias suggested [Early History of the Dekhni, 1884, pp. Si), 47) 
that the second of these two persons may be the Rashtraku(a Gdvinda I, But there is 
nothing to shew that Gdvinda I. enjoyed any regal power. Moreover, he seems hardly 
referable to quite so early a period as this. 

3 Seo page 288 above. 

4 See page 353 below. 

6 See page 298 above, note 2. 

6 PittApuram is in lat. 17° O', long. 82° 18’,—A king MahAndra of Hslitapura is 
mentioned in the AUahdbad pillar inscription of Samudragupta (see page 280 above). 
—In a record of the eleventh A. D., the place appears to be mentioned jfs Pfthapurt 
(hid. Ant. Vol. XIX., p, 424). 

7 8oe page 324 above. 

9 A reminiscence of this is preserved in an inscription at BhArangi in Mysore, dated 
in A. D. 1118 (Carn-JWsa lasers.Y »1. I. p. 557), which, speaking of a conquest of 
the Chfija king by S6mA6vnra I., says that tile Ch6Ja had burned Kalyana, which was the 
Western ChAlukya capital, and implies that he did so in retaliation for Pulik^in (11.) 
having (in former times) hurned KAuclit. By tiro time of SomOSvara I„ KAftclil had 
passed intothe hands of the Gli6]as. 
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made allies, while the Pallava army was again dispersed. And so, at 
length, Pulikesin II. brought the' whole kingdom under his sceptre 
again, and established himself at the city of Badami. 1 2 * 4 Such is the 
account as 'given in the Aihole inscription of A. I). 634-35. It may 
doubtless be accepted as correct in its general outlines. That all the 
earlier events recorded in it took place before August, A. D. 612, is 
established by the Haidarabad grant, which shews that Pulike£in II. 
was then in possession of Badami, and, though it does not mention Har- 
shavardhana by name, implies, by the title which was acquired by the 
victory over him, that that victory had then already been achieved ; and 
they arc probably to be placed in A. D. 608-609. 

The rdjydbhlshvka or coronation of Pulikesin II. took place on 
some date, still remaining to be exactly determined, from Bh&drapada 
6ukla T of'Saka-Saihvat 532 current, falling in A. D. 609, up to the 
purnivutiit.a Bhadrapada krislma 15, the new-moon day, 'S.-S. 533 
current, falling in A. I). 6 LU and it may probably be safely placed 
somewhere in the latter part of A. D. 600. His name appears in the 
variants of Polekesin, Pulikesin, and Pulake.4in. :i But ho was plainly 
best known by the birudu of Satyairaya, which takes the place of his 
proper name in all the formal charters of bis own line, of later times 
than his own, and in all of the Eastern Chalukya records that men¬ 
tion him. In the Haidarabad grant, he uses the epithet of prithivival- 
labha, but, in the Neriir grant, the plainer one of vallabha ; and in the 
Udayendiram grant of the Pallava king Nandivarman, he is spoken 
of, by the last-mentioned epithet, as “the vallabha- king" or “king 
Vallabha." The epithet used in the Gujarat records is vallabha. In the 
Eastern Chalukya records, it is sometimes vallabha, and sometimes 
vaUabluhulra. But, in the subsequent western records, the epithet is 
always the full one of s riprithivioallabha. In his own two charters, 
lie uses the title of Mahdrdja , which is employed to denote him in the 
Satara grant of Vishnuvardiiaua I., dated in his eighth year, and is 
attached to his name in the Karnfil grants of the third and tenth years 
of Vikramaditya I. But in all the subsequent formal charters, the 
higher title of Mahdrdjddkirdja is substituted for it. lie also 
acquired- the regal title of Paramiisvara or “ supreme lord," by the 
defeat of Ilarshavardhana which has already been spoken of P this- 


1 The original says that, “ having entered the city of Vat apt, he was governing the 
whole world as if it was one city.” 

2 See hul. Ant. Vol. XX. p. 3. 

5 An inscription at Tiakshmgshwar, which mentions a Afahdniju of Chalukya descent 
with the biritJn of Uauaparakrama, who seems intended to be Kirtivarmaji 1., allots 
to him a son named Krovya ; and seems to identify this Erovya with the SatYtlSraya, 
probably, I’ulikeiSiii ii., who is mentioned immediately afterward* (hid. Ant. Vol. 
VII. p, 110). There is, however, no other authority for* giving to l’ulikptin II, any 
such name as Ereyya. And at the best, however far it may he a true copy of an 
authentic original! "this Lakalimesliwar inscription was only put on the stone after 
A. I). 907* 

4 The Haidarah&d grant says that. be acquired it u by defeating hostile kings who 
had applied themselves (or a hostile king who had applied himself J to the contest of 
a hundred battles.” But the subsequent records state, more specifically (e.g , Jour. 
Bo hr. 1!. An. Son. Vol. XVI. p. 22(5), that he acquired it “ by defeating tlie glorious 
Harslmvardhana, the warlike lord of all the region of the north.”— For the connection 
of the title with llarshavardbaua, sec lml. Ant. Vol. XIX. p. 305. 
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title is first attached to his name in the grant of the third year of 
Vikramaditya I.; and it is used in all the subsequent charters, com¬ 
mencing with the Haidarabad grant of the same king: it was also 
used by Vikramaditya I. himself, and by all his successors. In the 
Nerur grant of Chandraditya, there is also attached to his name the 
title of Bhattdraka, “ the venerable one.” The Nirpay grant of 
Ndgavardhana would describe him as a paramamdhvsvara or most 
devout worshipper of the god Mahesvara ('Siva), and as meditating 
on the feet of a previous N agavardhana, who would seem to be some 
priest or teacher of high rank ; but it is doubtful whether these state¬ 
ments may be accepted as authentic. 

Au important event of the reign of PulikMn II. was the establish¬ 
ment of the Eastern Branch of the Chalukya family in the country of 
Vengi, which was probably made a part of the Chalukya dominions 
during the campaign that included the conquest of PitJ&puram. The 
Sat&ra grant, with the subsequent eastern records, shews that in A.D. 
615 his younger brother Vishnuvardhana I., who in the Sahara re¬ 
cord is called his priydriuja 1 or “ dear younger brother,” was joined 
with him in the government as Yuvardja, and in A. D. 616 or 617 
was administering a part of the western territory. Evidently, not 
long after that date it was found that the kingdom was too extensive 
to he managed entirely from the western capital at Badami, and 
Vishnuvardhana I. was deputed to administer the Vengi territory, in 
the same capacity of Yuvardja. And then, whether it came to pass 
through a formal division of the kingdom by mutual consent, or 
whether there was a distinct act of rebellion on the part of the younger 
brother, in no great length of time, and at any late before A.D. 63k, 
Vishnuvardhana became established on the eastern coast as a sovereign 
in his own right; and he founded there the Eastern Branch of the family, 
which hold that part of the country for live centuries at least, anct 
remained distinct from and independent of the Western Branch, down 
to the latest timos of both the dynasties. 3 

The reputation and influence of Pulikehn II. were by no means 
confined to India. There is an Arabic chronicle which records the 
fact that, in the thirty-sixth year of the peign of Khosru IT. of Persia, 
letters and presents were interchanged between him and Pulikesin 
and, in one of the eaves at A janta, there is a painting, depicting the 
presentation of a letter from a Persian king to an Indian king, which 
is supposed to commemorate the fact.* The thirty-sixth year of 
Khosru II. was A. D, 625-26 f and tho communication between him 
and Pulikesin II., therefore, took place when the latter had been about 
sixteen years on the throne. 

A vivid account of the kingdom of Pulikesin II., written while 
he was at tho zenith of his power, and probably in A. D. 639, after the 


See page 361 below, and note 3. 

2 Tor the chronology and history of the Eastern Chalulfyas, s ee Iiid. Ant. Vol. XX. 
pp, 1 ff., 93 ff., 266 ff. 

3 Jour. R. As. Soc 1ST. S., Vol. XI. p. 165. 

4 ibid. pp. 157, 167. 

5 ibid. p. 166. 
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date of the Aihole inscription, is given by the Chinese pilgrim Hiucn 
Tsiang, who travelled in India between A. D. 629 and 615. This 
person visited the court of Ho-li-xha-fa-t’an-na, otherwise called 
Shl-lu-o-t’ie.-to, i.r. of Ilarshavardhana-'Siladitya of Kanauj ; and he 
describes, and apparently visited, one of the leading cities of the country 
of 31 o-hn-la-ch'd, i.p. Maharashtra, the name of the king of which is 
given by him as Pn-lo-ki-she. And his account is as follows -3 — “This 
“ country is about 5000 li in circuit. The capital 2 3 borders on the west 
on a great river. It is about 30 li round. The soil is rich and fertile; 
“it is regularly cultivated and very productive. The climate is hot; 
“ the disposition of the people is honest and simple; they are tall of 
“ stature, and of a stern, vindictive character. To their benefactors they 
“are grateful; to their enemies relentless. If they arc insulted, they 
“will risk their life to avenge themselves. If they are asked to help 
“ one in distress, they will forget themselves in their haste to render 
“ assistance. If they are going to seek revenge, they first give their 
“ enemy warning; then, each being armed, they attack each other with 
“ lances (spears). When one turns to flee, the other pursues him, but 
“they do not kill a man down (a person who submit*). If a general 
“ loses a battle, they do hot inflict punishment, hut present him with 
“ woman’s clothes, and so he is driven to seek death for himself. The 
“ country provides for a band of champions to the number of several 
“ hundred. Each time they are about to engagein conflict they intoxi¬ 
cate themselves with wine, and then one man with lance in hand 
“ will meet ten thousand aud challenge them in fight. If one of these 
“ champions meets a man and kills him, the laws ofjhe country do not 
“ punish him. Every time they go forth, they boat drums before them. 
“ Moreover, they inebriate many hundred heads of elephants, and taking 
“ them out to fight, they themselves first drink their wine, and then 
“ rushing forward in mass, they trample everything down, so that no 
“ enemy can stand before them. The king, in consequence of his 
“ possessing these men and elephants, treats his neighbours with eou- 
“ tempt. He is of the Kshattriya caste, and his name is l’ulakeSi 
“ ( Fu-lo-ki-slw ). His plans and undertakings are wide-spread, and his 
“beneficent actions are felt over a great distance. His subjects obey 
“ him with perfect submission. At the present time Siladitya Maharaja' 
“ lias conquered the nations from east to west, and carried lus arms to 
“ remote districts, but tin; people of this country alone have not submitted 
“to him. He has gathered troops from the five Indies, and summoned 
“ the best leaders from all countries, and himself gone at the head of his 
“ army to punish and subdue these people, but he has not yet conquered 


1 Beal's Rudd hist Records of the. Western World, Vol. II. p. 255; see also bis Life 
of Hi urn Tshuuj, p. 110. 

- “ There have been various surmises as to the name of this capital. M, V. de St. 
“ Martin names DOvagiri orOaulatAbAil, but this is not on a river. General Ciuming- 
“ ham thinks Kaly;ln or Kalyani is the place intended, to the west of which flows the 
Kailas:! river; but. this is tine south of Bliaroch (the next station) instead of east. 
“ Ml-. Fergusson names Toka, Plinlthaniba, or Pagan, Mowover, the distance and 
“direction from the capital of Kohkan.lpura is about 400 miles N. \Y. This seems to 
“bring us near the river Taptt, or perhaps the Gin;a river " 

3 “ That is, Siladitya of Kanauj (Vol. i. p. ‘2^0 si,)' 1 
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“ their troops. So much for their habits. The men are fond of learning, 
“ and study both heretical and orthodox [hooks] . There are about 100 
“ saiighdrdmas, with 5000 or so priests, 't hey practise both the Great 
“ and Small Vehicle. 1 There are about 100 Deva temples, in which 
“ very many heretics of different persuasions dwell. W ithin and without 
“the capital are five stupas to mark the spots where the four past 
“ Buddhas walked and sat. They were built by Asoka-raja. There are, 

“ besides these, other stupas made of brick or stone, so many that it 
“ would he dillieult to name them all. Not far to the south of the city 
“is a saiujlidrduia in which is a stone image of Kwan-tsz'-tsai Bodhi- 
“ sattva. Its spiritual powers extend ( far and wide), so that many .of 
“those who have secretly prayed to it have obtained their wishes. On 
“ the eastern frontier of the country is a great mountain with towering 
“ crags and a continuous stretch of piled-up rocks and scarped precipice. 
“ In this there is a santjlairdina constructed, in a dark valley. Its lofty 
“halls and deep side-aisles stretch through the (or open into the) faceof 
“ the rocks. Storey above storey they are backed by the crag and face 
“the valley (water-course). 1 * This convent was built by the Arhat. 

“Achara (O’-che-lo)A .Going from this 1000 li or 

“ so to the west., 4 * and crossing the Nai-mo-to (Narmada) river, we arrive 
“at the kingdom of Po-lu-kh-che-po (Bharukachheva; Barygaza or 
“ Bharoch)There can be no doubt that the latter part of the preced¬ 
ing description refers to the rock-cut Buddhist caves in the glen near 
Ajautii in the Nizam’s Dominions; 6 the towering crags, the puled up 
rocks and scarped precipice, the dark valley, and the lofty halls and 
deep side-aisles, facing the valley, and backed storey above storey by 
the crags, represent most closely the surroundings of the Ajauta 
caves, and apparently those of no other in any admissible locality. 
But, as regards the town which lliuon Tsiang has spoken of as the 
capital, there has been considerable speculation. Now, the real capital 
of the Western Chalukya dynasty was, as we have seen, Badaroi. 
Its surroundings, however, do not answer to the description given 
by the Chinese pilgrim; and also, it is under any circumstances 
inadmissible, because its distance from Broach, 435 miles, is altogether 
incommensurate with the distance of 1000 H or about 167 miles, 
which is speeitied by him as the distance from the so-ealled capital 


1 The Mahay ana and the Hinayuna. 

2 “This must refer to the famous Baud dim rook temples at Ajanta, iu the Indh- 
“ yadri range of hills, cut in the lofty and almost pcrpendicnlar rocks that hem in a 
41 wild secluded glen, See Fergus son and Burgess, Cave Temples, pp. 280-347 ; 
“ Archmol, Surv, West, Ind, Itcportx, Vol. IV, pp, 43-59.” 

8 “ In the inscription*ou the Chaitya cave, No. xxvi., at AjantA,, we read that 
“ ‘The ascetic Sthavira Achala, who glorified the faith and was grateful, caused to be 
“built a mountain dwelling (xuihujriha) for the Teacher, though his desires were ful- 
“filled' (Arch, Surv. West, Ind . Reports, Vol, IV. p, 135). This apparently decides 
“ the name of the Arhat mentioned here. But, as the Chinese translation of the name 
u is So-hiny (he who does, or, the doer), we retain the equivalent Achara." 

4 “ Hwui-lih gives north-west. M. Julien has translated it north-east, by mistake 

“ ( Vie.) &c., p. 203)." 

6 Indian Atlas, sheet No, 38 ; lnt, 20° 33', long. 75° 49'. —On the question of 
identification, sec amongst other references, Archreol, Surv, West, Ind, Vol. IV. p. 68. 
—The proper form of the name appears to bo Ajintb& j in the Survey map of the 
village, it is written Ajtntha. 
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of Maharashtra to the town of Broach. We have, therefore, to look Chapter II. 

for some subordinate but important town, far to the north of Badami, The Western 

which was mistakenly spoken of us the capital by Iliuen Tsiaug ; most Chaluky&s of 

probably, because it was the basis of the operations against Harshavar- ou ‘ 

dhana of Kanauj, and because, in connection with those operations, 

Pulikesiti II. happened to be there at the time. And full reasons 
have been given elsewhere 1 for rejecting certain other places which 
have been proposed, 2 and for deciding that the town in question 
is Nasik, about 128 miles to the south-south-east of Broach. The 
Ajanta caves being in the Chandor or Satmala range, just about the 
point where the range, which dually merges itself in the highlands 
that form the southern frontier of Ber&r, turns towards tire south, and 
being, according to Iliuen Tsiang, on the eastern frontier, it is evident, 
to anyone who has the opportunity of seeing the localities, that the 
natural northern frontier of the country was tire western and principal 
part of the range, which, forming from Ajanta to near Naudgaon a 
conspicuous wall-like boundary between Jvhandesh and the country to 
the south, runs on tlu’ough Chandor, and eventually joins the Sahyadri 
chain on the north-west of Nasik- 3 The town of Nasik lies to the 
south of the range; *• e., as is required, within the northern frontier 
of the kingdom. It lias been a place of importance from considerable 
antiquity. . And its surroundings answer fully to the details given by 
Hinen Tsiang : thus, it is on the Godavari, which, anywhere along its 
course, is always counted as one of the great rivers of India; within 
a distance of six miles on the south-west, there is the Panduleua group 
of eaves, some of them Buddhist, in which we may locate the saihgha¬ 
rd mn mentioned by Iliuen Tsiang; and finally, us regards tlie stupas 
spoken of by bim, one, at any rate, still exists,— near a small waterfall 
on the Godivari, about six miles west of the town. 4 5 

Of the time of Pulikesin II. we jiave the following records;— 

(1) A copper-plate grant from Goa,—dated on .the full-moon day 
of the month Maglia, 'Saka-Sariivat 532, corresponding, approximately, 
to the 15th January, A. D, (110, or to the 5th January, A. IX 611, 
according as the Baku year is applied as current or as expired, 6 — 
which mentions him as ‘‘the Malidrdja who was the favourite of for¬ 
tune and the earth,” and records how, with his permission, Satyasraya- 
Dhruvaraja-Indravarman," the governor, stationed in Revatidvipa, 
of four vishayas and mandalas, granted to a Brahman a village named 
Karellika in the Khetahara desa. The Khetahara desa is plainly 


1 I»d' Aid. Vol. XXII. p. 113. 

2 See, e. <j. } page 353 above, note 2. 

3 The country called MaMnishtra. by Iliuen Tsiang would, in my opinion, have been 
move correctly called Kuntala in Maharashtra. To allow for the number of ninety-nine 
thousand villages, whether actual or traditional, which the Aiholo inscription of A. D. 
613-14 allots to the three divisions of it, each called Mahardshtraka (see page 3G0 above), 
Maharashtra proper must, I think, have extended up to the Narmada, and on the east 
and north-east far beyond Ajaijtd, 

4 Gazetteer of the. Bombay Presidency , Vol. XVI., N&sik, p. 530. It is there called a 
burial mound j” but the details of the description shew it to be an undeniable Mpa, 

5 Jour . Bo, Br . /?. As. Soc. Vol. X. p. 348 j and see some remarks in Ind* Ant , 
Vol. XIX, pp. 11, 12, 

6 See page 349 above. 
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now represented by the Khed taluka of the Ratnagiri District; and 
Karellika may possibly be Karel, somewhere in the R;ij:tpur taluka. 1 
The record is further dated in the twentieth year of the government of 
Satya.'Sraya-Dhruvaraja-Indravarman; and this indicates about A. 1). 
590, in the reign of Kirtivaruiau I., for the commencement of his 
administration. 

(2) A copper-plate grant from HaidaiaUid in the Dckkan, 2 3 4 which 
records that Pulikcsin II. himself, at the city of Yatapi, granted 
a village named Makarappi to a Brahman, on the occasion of an eclipse 
of the sun on the new-moon day of the month Bhadrapada in the third 
year of his rdjyubhi&htika or installation in the sovereignty, 'Saka- 
Saihvat 534 expired; the corresponding English date is the 2nd August, 
A.D. 612, on which day there was a total eclipse of the son, though it 
was not visible in India.* It is this record that fixes the period of 
his coronation. And it is also of importance in shewing that Pulikcsin 
had established-himself at Baclami before the date recorded in it; and 
consequently, that the earlier expeditions and successes described in the 
Aihole inscription as preliminary to the consolidation of his power 
were at any rate anterior to A, D. 612. 

(3) An undated copper-plate grant from Nerur in the S a want wadi 
State,* the donative passages of which are not very legible, but which 
contains a mention of Yatapi. 

(4) A copper-plate grant from Ohiplon 5 in the Ratnagiri District, 
which records that his maternal uncle, the Rdja 'Snvallahha-Sthianamhi 
of the Sendraka family, granted to a Brahman a village named A mrava- 
tavaka and an allotment at Avaiichapali on the Yaiubenna or Charu- 
benna, in the Avaretika viss/tnya. 

(5) A copper-plate grant from Salara, 6 which records that, at a 
place named Kurumarathi or Kurumarathya, his younger brother, the 
Fu.rardja Vishuuvardliana I., granted to some Brahmans the village 
of Alandatirtlia, on the south bank of the liver Bhimarathl, in the 'Sri* 


1 Mr. K, T. Telang, in editing Uie Goa grant, proposed {Jour, JJo, Br, B, Ja, Soc, 
Vol. X. p. 350) to identify KhctAhAra wit It Kittflr in the Belgaum District, But there 
is absolutely no connection sit all between the two names,—The KhOtuhAra dfoa of tliis 

record is not to ho confused with the Khetaku, dhdru ) or Khctakfthfira vixhaya, which is 
mentioned in some of the V’alahht records and took its name from a town, Khetaka, 
which is the modern Kaira, the chief town of the Kaini District in GujarAt. 

3 Ind. Ant. Vol. VI. p. 7-\ 

3 id, VoL XX. p, ‘2.-- Other cases are to be met with, in which eclipses arc quoted as 
occasions of ceremonies, though they were not visible in India ; and some, which men¬ 
tion eclipses that did not occur at all.— This date ib of interest in connection with the 
Hindfl. calendar. The tit hi and the eclipse can ho brought together only by the nth’ni* 
mdnta arrangement of the lunar fortnights, according to which each month ends with 
the fall-moon day. Tliis is not now the system of Southern India. But the present 
record show's that it was the system in that part of the country in A. D. 012. And the 
Kanarese grant of the UAshtraktita king Gov'mda III, (chapter III. beluw r ) shews that 
the same system was still sometimes in use there up to A. D. 804. The Paithan grant 
of Gfivinda III,, of A. D, 704, however, gives an instance of the use of the amdnta 
arrangement of the fortnights; and this is the earliest instance that has as yet been 
obtained, 

4 id, Vol. VIII. p. 43. 

5 Epigraphia Indira , Vol. Ill, p. 50. 

6 Ind. Ant , Vol, XIX. p. 303. 
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nilaya, bhoja. AlandiittKlia is probably to be identified with t Alun- 
dah/ about thirty-live miles north of Satara, on the south bank of the 
'Sivagahga, which is a tributary of the Nira, which, again, ilows into 
the Bhiina. The grant was made on the full-moon day of the month 
Karttika, in the eighth year of Pulikesin II.; and the English equiva¬ 
lent of the date is, approximately, either the 31st October, A. I). 616 
or the 21st October, A. D. 617, according to what maybe the exact 
starting-point of his regnal years. 1 

(6) The stone inscription at the Meguti temple at Aiholein the Bija- 
pur District. 2 The historical details given in this record, have been 
noted above. The direct object of it is to record the completion of tho 
temple, as a shrine of Jinendra, by a Jain named liavikfrti, in Kaliyuga- 
Samvat 3735, and 'Saka-Sariwat 556, expired,= A. D. 634-35, 3 while 
Pulikesin II . was still reigning at Badami, And it is also of consi¬ 
derable interest from a literary point of view : for, the composer of it, 
Raviktrti himself, claims equality of fame with the poets Kalidasa and 
Bharavi; thus shewing that the names of these two poets were already 
well known, and their fame established, in A. D. 634-35, and fixing a 
limit later than which they cannot be placed. 

In addition to these, there is also a copper-plate grant from 
Nirpai.i in the Nasik District, 4 which is to be placed in the time of 
Pulikesin II., if it is genuine. It first mentions Kirtivarman I. ; thou 
‘his son, PulikiMin I.; then a younger brother of the latter, a RAja 
named Dhara'raya- Jayasiiidiavarman, plainly of feudatory rank ; and 
then a son of tho latter, the Rdjn Nagavardhana or “ increase of the 
Nagas,” who had the birudu, of Tribhuvanalraya or “ asylum of tho 
three worlds,’'and, judging by the seal, also the biruda of Jay as ray a 
or “the asylam of victory.” Tho charter purports to record that 
Tribliuvanasraya-Nagavan! liana granted a village named Balograma, 
which was in the (Idpaiashtra vishayu and is to he identified with tho 


1 Tho Chtpurnpullu pjrant of VUhiyiivardhaua I., ‘of the 7th .Tuly, A. T). 633 ( Tod. 
Ant. W:, XX. p. 15), also falls within tljo period of tlie reign of Pulikesin II., and 
mentions him as the Aid// d/o/jn Biityfiirava. But Vislujuvardhana T, was then himself 
a Afu/idrdju , in independent possession of tiie territory on the eastern coast. And tho 
record does not hear upon tin; history of the Western Chalukyas ; exr.ept in shewing 
that the formal separation of the two branches of the Chalukya family had taken place 
before the time when it was drawn up. 

» huh Ant. Vol, Till. p. 337. 

3 The KaliyugA era fs of extremely exceptional use in cpigrapliic records. The only 
instances that 1 can quote are the present one, and some of the records of the Kadambus 
of Goa, ranging from A.l). 1107 to 1317 (see chapter VIII. below), which, for some capri¬ 
cious reason, are dated in the Kaliyuga, without any reference to the ISaka era at all, 
though other records of the same family are-dated iu the 'Saka era and iu that alone, 
— In the present case, the Kaliyuga era is quoted a little indirectly j the statement 
of the original being that three thousand seven hundred and tliirty-flve years had 
elapsed from the Bhftrata war, and that five hundred and fifty-six years of the 'Saka 
kings had expired iu (their o\yn era as a subdivision of) the Kali age (the figures of which 
are marked by those of the Bhrlrata war). The equation, however,— 3735 years expired 
from tlie BMrata war = Saka-Samvat 556 expired, — is in exact accordance with the 
reckoning of the Kaliyuga, as given iu tlie published tables (e.</., General Sir Alexander 
Cunningham’s Iiook of Indian JCras) and in tho Hindfi almanacs (see, ey., Gupta. 
Inscriptions, Introd. pp. 133 to 111, and Lad. Ant. Vol. XX. p. 150). Kaliyuga-Saiiivafc 
1 current was B.C. 3162 3101. 

4 Ind. Ant. Vol. IX. p. 123, 

b 972—16 
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modern B e 1 ga u m - Tara 1 ha in the Nasik District, for the purposes of 
the worship of the god Siva under the name of Kapale^vara. The 
record is not dated ; but the mention of Pulike&n II., and of no later 
member of the paramount line, shews that it belongs, or was intended 
to belong, to his time. 1 

The reign of Puli.ke.4in II. ended in disaster. Doubtless in re* 
taliation for the dofeat inflicted on them by him in his early years, the 
Pallavas, now under Narasiriihavarman I., who is described in the 
Pallava records as putting Pulike&n 1. to flight in battle at Pariyala, 
Manimangala, 'Suramara, and other places, and writing the word 
“victory^ on his back as on a plate, and as destroying the city of 
Vatapi, invaded the Western Chalnkva dominions, and attacked and 
laid waste Baclami. 2 The event must be placed after A. D. C34-35, 
which is the date of the Aihoje inscription,. and before A. D, 655, 
which is the earliest ascertainable date for Vikramaditya I. From 
an indication afforded by a record which will be noticed just below, it 


1 Without definitely stamping as unauthentic the names that are given in this record, 
l would draw attention to the following points, which render the record itself extremely 
suspicious. In the first place, it gi ves to Kirtivarinan T. the hh'tida of fatv/Uraya, 
which is not borne out b.y the undoubtedly authentic documents of the BAdfimi line 
itself. In the second place, it styles PulikcSin II. a pnramam&htiraru or most de¬ 
vout worshipper of the god Malic Svarn {’Siva), and describes him as meditating on the 
feet of (a previous) Khgavavdhana ; these points, again; are not supported by any 
of the unquestionable records; and the first unchallengeable occurrence of the name 
Nfigavardliaua is in connection with Vikramaditya 1, And in the third place, it speaks 
of him us acquiring the three, hereditary kingdoms of the Cheras, the Dlifijas, and the 
rtltjdyas, by means of a charger named Kantharhitra ; hut none of tlie indisputable 
records mention any charger of Pnliketin II.; and the name seems to he taken, by a 
mistake, from the name of Cbitrakantha, the charger of Vikramaditya I, This last 
point, in particular, suggests that the record is not a genuine one; and that it was 
fabricated after the restoration of .the dynasty by Vikranvlditya I,—In addition to 
possibly thisNirpaij grant and the Pimpa|uer grant from Khattdesh (see pago 314 above, 
note G), there are two plainly spurious records which purport to belong to the time of 
I’ulikesin II, One is the copper-plate grant from Hosflr near Bangalore (Ind. Ant. 
Vol. VIII. pp. 89, 06, with a lithograph in Vol. IX. p. 304; for the translation, sco 
also Mysore Inscriptions, p, 298), which purports to give the name of a supposed 
daughter, Am herb (not of a son, Ambc'ra, as is indicated by Mr. Eire’s rendering ; the 
text being corrupt, a son may possibly have been intended ; hut it is a daughter who 
is actually mentioned and named by the text, as it stands), and to record that site granted 
to some Brahmans a village named l’eriyala in the Kuikka! rhhttya. And the other 
is the copper-plate grant from Kandalgaon in the Ratmigiri District ( hid. Ant. Vol. 
XIV. p. 330), which purports to be dated in his fifth year, and to record the grant, 
to a Brahmau, of a village named l’irigipa, on the north hank of the river Mahiinadl, in 
.Rovatldvtpn.— Also, a stone inscription which formerly existed at Aminbhavi in the 
Dharwar District, of the time of VikrainSdityft VI., and dated in A. D. 1113 (Car 
Visa Intent, Vol. I, p. 672 : I had ft search made for the original stone about ten 
years ago, hut, like many of the inscriptions that were in existence in Sir Walter Elliot’s 
time, it was not forthcoming), included a passage from some, spurious record on stone or 
copper which purported to record that, while reigning at the capital of Kisuvolal, on 
the occasion of an eclipse of the sun on Thursday the new-moon day of the month 
VaisAkha of the Sarvajit mmvatsnra, Baka-Samvat 488 by mistake for 489 expired, =• 
A.I>. 567-68, Pulikei in 11. made certain grants to the god Kalidcva of Ammaiyyanablmvi, 
which was an ayrahdra in the Kundftr five-hundred of the Palasigu vistuiya. — An in¬ 
scription at Lukshmeshwar {hid. Ant.. Vol. Vlf. p. 110, tlio second part of the record, 
lines 01 to 61), which, even if a true copy of an original, is at the best only a copy 
and was only put on the stone after A. I). 9G7, mentions a Satyfiiraya who is pro- 
bably intended to bo Pulikesin II., and seems to give him also the name of Ereyya, and 
purports to record a grant of land to the Jain temple called Bankha-Jinendra’by his 
feudatory Durgasakti of the SSndraka family (see page 292 above). 

5 Voc the necessary references see page 322 if. above. 
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mast also probably bo placed before A.D. 643. And it may, with a close 
approximation to the truth, be placed in A.D. 642, which allows Pulike- 
£in II. a reign of about thirty-two years. The “destruction” of Vatapi 
undoubtedly denotes more particularly a desecration of the temples 
there and in the surrounding territory : the family-god of the Patlavas 
being Siva, and of the Chalukyas Vishnu, the conquest of the country 
would naturally be attended by a spoliation of the Vaishiiava shrines ; 
and the records of Vikramaditya L. specifically state 1 that the grants 
to gods and Brahmans were confiscated by the invading kings. 

For the interval that followed, we have at present only two records :— 

(1) One is the Kaira grant of Vijayaraja or Vijayavavmavaja, 2 * 4 which, 
by disclosing the existence of a feudatory branch of the Obalukya 
family in Gujarat,—or, speaking more strictly, in the Lata division of 
the Koiikau,—furnishes corroboration of the statement of tho. Aihole 
inscription that Pulikesin II. subdued the Lafas and tho Gurjaras, 
and shews that he recovered, up to the river Kim at any rate, the 
northern provinces of the kingdom that had been put together by 
his predecessor. The genealogy given in this record commences 
with a Chalukya prince named Jayasiiiiharaja; his son was the Raja 
Buddhavarman, “ he whose armour is Buddha,” to whose name are 
attached the epithet vallabha and the hiru,da Ranavikranta ; and the 
latter’s son was Vijayaraja, “the king of victoryor, as he is styled 
in the cancelled grant, the Raja Vijayavarmau, “ he whose armour is 
victory.” The charter was issued from Iris camp at a town named 
Vijayapura; and it records a grant of the village of Pariyava, on the 
east of Samlhiyara, in the Kasakula vishaya, to the priests and reli¬ 
gious students of Jambusara. Vijayapura has not been identified. 8 
But, as pointed out by Dr. Bolder,* Pariyaya is the modern Pariya., 
in tho Olpad taluka, Surat District; Saudhiyara is the modem San- 
dhier, a few miles to tho west of Pariya; the Kasakfila or Kasa- 
kida vinhaya, which is mentioned again in the grant, dated in A. D. 
757, of the Ka-htrakuta Kakkaraja II. of Gujarat, was evidently 
the country on the northern bank of the Tapti; and Jambusara 
is, of course, Jambusar, the head-quarters of the taluka of the same 
name in the Broach District. 5 * The charter is dated on the full'- 


1 fv?., Jour, Bo. lh\ It. -'I.. Sor.V ol, XV T. p. 226. 

3 hid. Ant. Vol. Vil. j). 211; with a notice of the cancelled grant, on the hacks of 
the plates, at p. 251.— The description of Vijayavarraaiftja includes three pf the ex¬ 
pressions which in the Gupta records are always applied to Samudragupta (see Gupta 
Inscription*, p. 14, note 4).— l)r. llhandarkar {Early History of the Delckan , 18S4, 
p, 42) has expressed the opinion that this grant is a forgery. But X cannot find any 
grounds for endorsing ids view. The Gujarit Chalukya grant which 1 do view with 
suspicion, is the Nit-pal) grant of TribhuvanftSraya-Ndgavardliana (see page 357 above, 
and page 358, note, 1). 

s There is a Vej.lpur in the MaliMvinthil State ; a VijUpnr in the Cutoh Stato ; 
another Yijlpur in the l’atleh Mahals; and still another Vijtpuv in the Baroda State, 
which is the head quarters of tho Vijdpur subdivision. But these places are all on the 
north of the river Kim. 

« lad. Ant. Vol. XVII. p. 197. 

4 l'ariyd and Sandhicr are on the south of tho river Kim, as is required in accord¬ 

ance with inv delimitation of the Lftta country (page 310above). Jarabdsar is on the 

north of the' Kim (and of the Narmada),—in what was the Gut jar a country. But it is 
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moon day of tlie month Vais&kha of the (Kalachuri or Chedi.) year 394 
(expired) j 1 and the corresponding English date is, approximately, the 
9th April, A.D. 643. 2 The use of the title Jidjn shews that Jaya- 
siihha and his son and grandson were of only feudatory rank, and 
that, at some time previous to the date of the record, Vijayavar- 
man had been in charge of this part of the country under Pulike&n II. 
No indication is given as to the relationship between Jayasithha and 
the Chalukyas of Bad ami; and, consequently, he and his son and grand¬ 
son cannot yet he referred with any certainty to a definite place in 
the genealogy. 3 And this omission to indicate the relationship, or to 
make any reference at all to the paramount line, seems a plain indi¬ 
cation that, when this charter was issued, the latter had experienced dis¬ 
aster, and that the Chalukyas of Gujarat, while not exactly prepared 
to assert independence, wore in doubt as to what supreme authority 
they should recognise. It is for this reason that the downfall of Puli- 
koSin 11., and the sacking of Badaiui, must probably be placed before 
A. D. 643. 

(2) The other is the grant of Pritbivivallabha-Nikumbhallasakti, 
of the Sendraka family, from Bagunua in the Barfida territory. It 
records the grant, to a Bralnnai.i, of the village of Balisa in the Trey an- 
nahara vitshaya, which names arc identities! by Dr. Bidder with the 
modern Ten, near Bardoli, and Wancsa or Wanisa, south-east of Ten, 


mentioned simply as the residence of the grantees. The mention of it does not imply 
that Vijayavarman had any territorial lights over the place ; it simply suggests 
friendly relations between the inhabitants of tiie Ourjava ami the Chalukya territories. 

1 In this and the other Gujarat Chalukya grants, the ora is not specified by name, 
hut the identity of it is proved by the synchronisms that arc established by the Kausart 
grant of '& ryasray a- 'Bt lid i ty a, which mentions S: it yds ray a -V i n a y a d i t y a of the Bddftmi 
line (see further on in this chapter), a?id by the BalsAr grunt of VinayAdity.vMangalurn&a, 
which is exceptionally dated in the 'Baku era.— Dr. Bhundarkar {Early History of the 
Dt'klaUy 1884, p. 42) has preferred identifying the unnamed era of the GujarAt 
Chalukya records with the Gupta era. lint this makes 'Sryd^ruya-'SilA.ditya seventy 
years too late to he a feudatory, as he was, of SatyuSraya Vinayaditya,— For the epoch 
of the Kalachuri or Chedi era, sec Prof. Kielhorn’s paper iu Inti, Ant. Vol. XVII. 

p.2ir>. 

2 The date is expressed in numerical symbols, used properly as such. 

I have long ago (r, //., Did, Ant, Vol. XII. p. 292, note 10) abandoned my original 
jdeutitfcation of this Jayasiiiiha with .layasimha I., the father of KanarAga. I then 
( loc. cit,) proposed to identify h4m eitlmr with the Dhar&Sraya'.layasimhavarman of the 
Nirpan grant, who is represented as a younger brother of Pulike^in II. i or else with the 
I) 1i aruiray a - .1 ay as i til 1 1 a v arn t u u of tlie Nausari and Balsdr grants, who was a younger 
brother of Vikramftditya I. The latter suggestion was afterwards adopted by Dr, 
Bhaudurkar [Early History of the Dikhan, 1884, p. 42). But it is not tenable ; for it 
would make Pulikesin IT. contemporaneous with a great-grandson, at a time "When the 
latter was of sufficient, age to have exorcised feudatory anthority. And as regards the 
former suggestion, though it has been endorsed by Dr. Bidder {2nd, Ant, Vol. XVII. p. 
399), anrl though, if we accept the Nirpan grant at least so far as proving that Pulik^in 
11. really had a younger brother named Jayasimhavarmau, there may he nothing in the 
dates to raiso a substantial objection to tlie identification of that brother with the 
Jayasimhardja of the Kaira grant, still, if regard is paid to the generations, the Jaya- 
eiihhardja of the Kaira grant may equally well'be made contemporaneous with PulikeSin 
I., and may be taken as a younger brother of that person, named after the grandfather 
Jayasiiiiha I, Pending the acquisition of some distinct hint one way or the oilier, I 
think it is letter to keep the three names given in the Kaira grant, in a place apart from 
the main line of the family, 

4 2nd, Ant, Vol. XVIII. p. 265. — For the Seiidrakas, sec page 292 above. 
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in the Bar&la territory. 1 The grant was made on the new-moon day 
of the month Bhadrapada, in the (Kalachuri) year 406 (expired), 
corresponding - , approximately, to the 8th August, A. D. 655. Here, 
again, though the Seudrakas wore a feudatory family, and in former 
times, at any rate, under the Western Chalukyas, by whom they 
appear to have been introduced into Gujarat, and though no sove¬ 
reign titles are assumed by thorn in this record, no mention is made of 
any paramount king. The inference is that this record also belongs to 
the period when the Western Chalukya sovereignty was in abeyance. 
From this record, it also seems likely that the first Gujarat branch 
of the ( halukya family ended with Vijayavarmaraja, and that the 
Scndrakas succeeded to the government of the Lata province pending 
the establishment of another feudatory branch of the Chalukyas. 

The supremacy of the Chalukyas was eventually re-established by 
Vikramaditya I., “the pun of valour,” one of the sons of Piilikchn 
II. 2 The records describe him as the prii/a-tanaya, or “ dear or fa¬ 
vourite son ” of his father ; and this, especially in connection with the 
facts that he was not the eldest son, and that the expression is applied 
to him oven in. the charters issued by his elder brother Chandraditya, 
seems to indicate that he had been specially selected by his father for 
the succession. 3 Like his father, he had the him da of Satyah'aya; 
but also that of Ranarasika, “ delighting in war,” which occurs in his 
Haidavabad grant, and is used to denote him in two Pallava inscrip¬ 
tions at Conjeeveram : 4 and bis - epithet was sriprilhivlvallabha. In 
his own records, ho uses the paramount titles of MnhAfAjd'lhirdja and 
ParamAsmra ; and the Naus&ri grant of 'Sryasraya-'Siladitya, with 
some of the later records, adds to these titles that of lihattdraka, “ the 
worshipful one. - ” This latter record also describes him as a purama- 
nidheioarn, or most devout worshipper of the god Malms vara ('Siva), 
and as meditating on the feet of a god or teacher named Nagavardhana. - 

The records say that Vikramaditya I. conquered in many battles, by 
means of his charger Clutrakai.itha, and with the edge of his sword ; 
that he acquired for himself the regal fortune of his father, which had 
been interrupted by three kings, and so brought the whole kiugdom 
under the sway of himself as sole ruler; that, with his own mouth, ho 
re-established the grants to gods and Biahmaus which had been confis¬ 
cated by the three kings in question; and that, defeating the hostile 

1 T£n and Wanesa or Wanisa are on the south, not only of the Ktu, as required, but 

also of the Taptt, 

3 The Kautheiit grant of A, D, 1000 (hid. Ant. Vol, XVI. p. 17), with certain 
other records that follow the same draft, introduces two more generations into 
the genealogy : it gives a person named Nedanmri as the son of Pulik&in II., and an 
Adityavnrmun as the sou of Ncdumari; and it makes Vikramaditya I. the son of this, 
AdityaVarman, and thus the great-grandson, instead of the sou, of Pulik.'fiin II, Hut 
this is a pure mistake, based on imperfect tradition, which it is unnecessary even to 
criticise.— The name of Adityavarimm, as the supposed father of Vikramaditya I., very 
possibly owed its existence to his really having had a brother of that name (see page 307 
holow). The name of Nedamari may have some connection with the fictitious namu of 
the daughter, Ainbertt (or son, Anibcra), who is allotted to Pulikosin II. by the spurious 
Ilosfir grant (see page 3.18 above, note 1). 

3 A elcar indication of some such custom of selection is afforded, for the Gupta 
period, by the description of Chandragupta II, as being “ accepted (as his favourite 
soil and successor) by Sanuidragupta ; ’’ and Sainudragitpta himself seems to have been 
chosen from among several brothers (sec Onpla Inscriptions, p. 12, note 1). 

’ See page 325 above, and note 5, 
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kings in battle in country after country, he acquired the fortune and 
sovereignty of his ancestors. 1 The reference to three kings here is ex¬ 
plained by the Haidarabad grant, which telis us that he rubbed out the 
fame of Narasiriiha (i.e. the Pallava king Narasimhavarman I.), des¬ 
troyed the power of Mahendra ( i.e. Mahendravarman II.), and sur¬ 
passed ISvara (i.e. ParainesvaravnI'nian I.) in statesmanship, and thus 
bruised or crushed the Pallavas, and that, “ conquering liSvarapotaraja 
(i.e., again, Paramesvaravarmun 1.), he took Katlchi, whose huge 
walls were insurmountable and hard to be broken, which was surround¬ 
ed by a large moat that was unfathomable and hard to be crossed, and 
which resembled the girdle (Jtdiicht) of the southern region .” 2 And 
from this we learn that the Chalukya sovereignty remained in abeyance 
during the remainder of the reign of Narnsiriihavarman L, under 
whom the Pallavas took and devastated Bad.imi, 3 4 the whole of the 
time of Mahendravarman II., and the'first part of the reign of Para- 
me^varavarman I.; and that it was by overthrowing Parame£vara- 
varman I., that Vikramaditya I. recovered the kingdom. His suc¬ 
cess can only have been achieved after a protracted struggle, com¬ 
menced probably a long time before the period to which the records 
point for the formal beginning of his reign. And it would appear that 
he was not at onee, or at all easily, victorious: for, the Pallava records 
represent Paramesvoravarinan I. as defeating him in battle at a place 
named Peruvalanallur,—saying that Para rnf;£ vara v arm an, unaided, 
made Vikramaditya, whose army consisted of several hundreds of 
thousands, take to flight, covered only by a rag; and they even claim 
that Paramegvaravarman destroyed his city, i.e. Badami. Subsequent 
records describe Vikramaditya I. as receiving, by surrender, the town 
of Kiincbi, after defeating the lord of the Pallavas who had been the 
cause of the humiliation and destruction of his family,— as humbling 
the pride of the three kings of Chola, Piuidya, and Kerala,— as having 
obeisance done to liim by the lord of Kauchi, who had bowed down to 
none other,— and as thus becoming the lord of the whole earth includ¬ 
ed within the three oceans. 1 Others add the Kalabhras to the list of 
kings whose pride he humbled. 5 6 And they shew that he was greatly 
assisted by bis son and grandson: of the former, Vinayaditya, it is 
said that, at the command of his father, ho arrested the excessively 
exalted power of the three kings of Chola, Panelya, and Kerala, and of 
the Pallavas, and thus gratified bis father's mind by bringing all the 
provinces into a state of quietand of the latter, Vijayaditya, it is said 


1 e.fj. , Jour. So. Sr, II. /Is. Sor. Vol. XVI. p. 226. 

•i [ Ul i Ant. Vol. VI. p. 78; with the amended translation given by Dr. Hultzseh in 
South-Ind. Insert. Vol. I. p. 116, and note 4.—The same passages occur in also the 
spurious Kurtak6ti grant (see page 666 below, note 1). 

a p or the necessary references in the pallava records, see page 322 ff. above, 

4 e Ind, Ant. Vol. XIX. pp. 161, 152. 

» e.,j„ id. Vol. IX. p_ 129. 

6 ibid. —The expression in the text is alisamuddhatam trairdjya-Pallava- 

baltim=avaxhtabhi/a ; in some instances, Pallava is replaced by Kdilchipati ( e.g ., Ind. 
Ant. Vol. IX. p. 127, text line Hi). Here, trairdjya reads, at first sight, exactly as 
if it qualities Pallava or Kdiichtpati ; and it was so interpreted by me,.— “arrested 
the extremely exalted power of the' Pallavas, whose kingdom consisted of throe com¬ 
ponent dominions.” But it is really explained by the expression Chola-Pdndya- 
Ktrata-dharanidluira, “ the three kings ol 0h6Ja, PAndya, and Kerala,” wldch stand* 
in the sentence before it.. 
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that, while his grandfather was successfully dealing with his enemies 
in the south, he himself completely rooted out all the troubles that had 
beset the kingdom, 1 meaning, probably, that he established and main- 
tained peace and order in the home provinces. 

That all this was accomplished before at any rate A. D, 671, is shewn 
by the Naus&ri grant of 'Srya.baya-'Siladitya of Gujarat, 2 which, dated 
in January of that year, mentions Vikramaditya I. as having overcome 
the I’allavas with unrepulsed prowess. But the conquest of the hostile 
kings in country after country, with the recovery of his ancestral for¬ 
tune and sovereignty, is mentioned in the charters of Chaudraditya, 
one of which, dated on the 23rd September A. D. 60S), and in the tilth 
rognal year, indicates,—• whether the year be that of Chandraditya or of 
Vikramaditya I.,— that the restoration of the sovereignty had been 
effected before tho same date in A. D. 655. On the other side, from 
the Bagumra grant of the Sendraku prince Prithivivallabha-Nikum- 
bhalla^abti, we have found reasons for inferring that it was not effected 
till after the 8th August, immediately preceding. And we shall, there¬ 
fore, probably bo very close to the mark, if we place the formal com¬ 
mencement of his reign somewhere in the autumn of that same year, 
A. D. 655. This gives about thirteen years for the interval which fol¬ 
lowed the downfall of Pulikesin II.; aud about twenty-live years for 
the duration of the reign of Vikramaditya I. And the localities covered 
• by the records of his time in which places are mentioned that can be 
identified,—Nausari in the Baroda State, Kochrern in the Ratnagiri 
District, and Ratnagiri in the southernmost parts of the BelUtry Dis¬ 
trict,—suffice to shew that lie really did recover the whole of the West¬ 
ern Ohalukya dominions. 

Of the time of Vikramaditya T., we have tho following records :—■ 

(1) A copper-plate grant from the Kan nil District, Madras Presi¬ 
dency, 3 which records that, in the third year of his reign, on the full- 
moon day on which the festival of the sarhgama-mahdydt.rd was held, 
Vikram&ditya I. granted to a Brahman some land at a village named 
Ratnagiri, in the Nalavadi vishaya, which is probably the modern 
Ratnagiri, 4 * 6 about thirteen miles south-west of Madaka.<ira, the chief 
town of the Madaka^ira taluka of the Bellary District. No reference 
is made to tho 'Saka or any other era. But, accepting the conclusion 
that the’commencement of the reign ma,y he placed in A. D. 655, the 
corresponding English date may be placed in A. 1). 657, 

(2) Another copper-plate grant from the Kariiul District/ which 
records that, in the tenth year of his reign, on the full-moon day of 
the month Ashadha, at the request of the Raja Devasakli of the 
Sendraka family, Vikramaditya I, granted to some Brahmans some 


1 Ant. Vol, IX. p. 1-0, 

3 See page 361 below, No. 3. 

3 Jour, Bo. Br, It An, Soc, Vol. XVI. pp. 225, 235. 

4 Lat. 13° *18', long. 77° 11; Indian Atlas, sheet No. 59,— 1 Kuttnagerry.* This, of 

course, is some little distance from Kar^dl. But copper-plate grants are liable to 
travel {see page 377 below, note 4). 

6 Jour, Bo, Br, U, As, Soc. Vol. XVI. pp. 227, 238. 
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lands at a village named Rattagiri on the west bank of tlie liver 
Audivika. 1 2 Here, again, no era is quoted; but the corresponding 
English date may be taken to be, approximately, the T5tli June, 
•A. D. 664. 

(3) A Gujarat Chalukya copper-plate grant from Nausari in the 
Barbel a State. 3 It first mentions PulikefSin II.; and then his son 
Satyah’aya-Vikramaditya I., whom it describes as a 'pavamawdhesvara 
or most devout worshipper of the god MahfMvara,— as meditating on 
the feet of his parents and of the illustrious or holy Nflgavardhana, 8 — 
and as having overcome the Pallava family with unrepulsed prowess. 
It next mentions another' son of Pulikesin II., named Dharasraya- 
Jayusiriihavarman, 4 5 whose dignity or prosperity, it says, had been aug¬ 
mented by his elder brother Vikramaditya I, It then mentions a 
sou of Jayasiriihavarman, the Yuvnrdja 'Siladitya, c ‘the sun of good 
character,” to whom the seal gives the hiruda of 'Srya4raya,the ‘‘asylum 
of Fortune.” And it then records that, while resident or encamped at 
Navasarika, 'Sry&Sraya-'Siladitya granted to some Brahmai.is a village 
named Asattigrama, in the Kaydavalahara vishaya , which was in the 
Thahirika vishaya. The grant was made on the thirteenth day of 
the bright fortnight of the month Magha, in the (Kalachuri) year 421 
(expired) ; and the corresponding English date is, approximately, the 
30th January, A. 0, 671.“ Of the places mentioned in this record, 
Dr. Biihler has identified Navasarika with Nausari itself, and Asatti- 
gr&ma with Ashtgam or Astgam, a few miles to the south-east of 
Nausari. 6 This record and the other 7 of 73 ry as ray a-'Si 1 ad i tya, both 
describing him as Yumrdja, indicate the same dates, A. D. 671 and 
692, for his father Dharasraya-Jayasiiiihavarmau. 

(4) A copper-plate grant from Haidardhad in the Deklcan, 8 which 
records that Vikramaditya I. granted to some Brahmans a village 
named Chintakuntha, on the east of the village of Kandugul, in the 


1 The record mentions a village named Chidelmvalya, i.r ., Cliirichavalli, which may 
possibly be the * Chincholy ’ of the map, about forty miles east by north of Kulbarga 
in the Nizam’s Dominions. 

2 Jour* Bo. Hr. B-, As. Sou. Vol, XVI, p, 1, 

3 Pandit Bhagwanlul Indraji agreed in holding that Nagavardhana may he the name 
of ft god or a teacher, 

4 In line 0 of the present grant, the hiruda. is distinctly DhftyftSravn, with the long d 
in ther first syllable (see the Plate) ; and it was so given by Pandit lihagwanlal Indraji 
in liis reading of the text, though in his remarks he substituted the short a (in liis trans¬ 
lation, the biruda is omitted). But, in lines 13, 17, of the burnt and Nausftrt grants 
of *S ry A £ ray a - 'Si 1 Ad i ty a and A vani j an&s ra y a - P u l i kc r i n (Brocoedint/a of the Aryan Section, 
of the Seventh International Congress of Orientalists, p, 211 ff. • see the Plates), 
it‘is distinctly DharA-raya, with the short a* And DharAsraya, * asylum of the earth/ 
seems a more probable appellation than DhArAiraya, ‘asylum of tlie sword-edge/ or 
‘ he whose refuge is the sword-edgeA—In the Nirpan grant, also (see page 357 above), 
the biruda of the Jayasiiiihavarman who is there mentioned is distinctly DharAsraya, 
with the short a (see the Plate), 

5 The date is expressed in numerical symbols, used properly as such. 

6 hid. Ant . Vol-. XVII, p. 198,—These two places are, as is required, on the south of 
the Kim. 

1 Page 370 below, No, fi f 

* hid. Ant . Vol. VI. p. 75.—The authenticity <Jf this grant is not altogether free 
from suspicion (see page- 327 above, note 4). 
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Kanna vishnya. This record is not dated, either in. a regnal year, or 
with reference to any era. 1 

To the time of Vikramaditya I. we have also to refer two copper-plate 
records which mention an elder brother of his, named Chandraditya or 
“ moon-sun : ”— 

One is a grant from Nerdr, in the Sawantwadi State. 2 It mentions 
first Kirtivarttian I.; then his sou, Satyasraya, i.e. Pulikesin II.; then 
the latter'’s son, Vikramaditya I.; and then the latter’s elder brother, 
Chandraditya. With the name of Chandraditya there is coupled the 
epithet prithivivallabha; and also the title MahArdja, which had then 
come to denote feudatory rank. The object of the record is to state 
that, in the fifth year of the reign or government, on the second tithi of 
the bright fortnight of the month A.svayuja, at the autumnal equinox, 
Chandraditya’s wife, Vijayubhattarika, granted to a Brahman some 
land in (a village named) Tarakagahara. No era is quoted; but the 
corresponding English date is the 23rd September, A. D. 659. 3 The 


1 There are also two spurious records which assume to belong to the time of Vikrama- 
ditya X.— One is a copper-plate grant from KurtaUfiti in the Dh invar District (/ml. 
Ant. Vol. VII. p. 217), which purports to record that Vikratu&ditva I. granted to Borne 
Brahmans the village of Kftrutakflnfe, i.e. Rurtakdti, in the Belvola vishaya. The 
grant purports to have been made at the city of Kisuvelal, in the sixteenth year of his 
reign', at the time of a total eclipse of the sun, on Sunday, the new-moon day between 
tho months Vai&lkha and Jyeshtha, 'Saka-Sarilvat 532 expired. The real period of 
Vikramdditya I. is so well established, that no criticism of this record is called for. 
It is sufficient to remark, that the characters shew that it was fabricated in the ninth 
or tenth century A. D., and that even the date was not correctly computed i for, tho 
corresponding English date (see hid, Ant. Vol. XVII. p. 285) would be, not a Sunday, 
but Tuesday, 20th April, A. 1). CIO, and on this day there was no solar eclipse at all. 
The record, however, mentions, in addition to the usual genealogy, some historical facts 
which seem to he quite genuine (see page 327 above, uoto4). And it may perhaps be 
taken to prove that the duration of the reign of Vikramdditya I. was certainly not less 
than sixteen years,— The other is another grant from the Karnffl District (Jour, Bo. 
Hr, It, As. iS’oe, Vol. XVI. pp. 229, 240), which purports to record that Vikratmlditya 
I. granted to a Brahman some land at villages named Agnate ami Tebmidadra. This 
record is not dated, either in a regnal year, or with reference to any era. It may 
perhaps have been concocted not long after the period to which it.refers itself. 

* hid. Ant. Vol. VII. p. 104,— Tho characters are rather rude; but tho authenticity 
of the record has not been questioned. 

3 Prom A, D. 034-35 (the latest recorded date for PulikSSin II.), to A. D. 080 (the 
year in which commenced the reign of Vinayaditya there are only three occasions on 
which the tithi Asvina 4ukla 2 anil the autumnal equinox, as represented by tho TuU't- 
samkrdnti or entrance of the. sun into Libra, fell on the same day. (1) In A. D, 640, 
the tithi, ending on the 23rd September, at about 4 gh, 45^., = 1 hr, 54 min., after 
mean sunrise (for Bombay), began on tho 22nd, at about 11 ghaiU,= 4 hrs. 24 min. ; 
aud the sumkrdnli occurred on the 22nd, at about 31 gh, 30 p., = 12 lira. 36 min. As is 
required (see hut. Ant. Vol. XVIII. p. 250, and Vol. XX. p. 4.13), the tithi was actually 
current when the samlenhiti occurred. But, even apart from the indications given by 
tho Kaira grant of A. D. 643 and the BugumrA grant of A. D. 655 (see page 360 above), 
this date is undoubtedly too early to allow time for tho overthrow of rulikSsin II, and the 
re-establishment of the sovercignty-by Vikramdditya I. ; especially, with tho completion 
of four years of government, plainly all under him, by his brother Chanilrftditya. (2) In 
A. D. 059, the tithi, ending on the 24th September, at about 5 yhatis, = 2 hours, began 
on. tho 23rd, at about 8 gh, 30 p,, = 3 hrs. 24 min. ; and the samkr&nti occurred on the 
23rd, at about) 20 gh, 30ji.,= 10 hrs. 30 min. Here, again, as required, the tithi was 
actually current when the saihh'dnti occurred. And (3) in A. D. 678, tbo 4 tfAi-ended 
on the 23rd September, at about 49 ghatU, = 19 hrs. 30 min.'; and the saMrdnti occurred 
on tho same day, at about 21 gh. 30 p ,, = 8 hrs, 30 min. Here, also, the tithi was 
actually .current when the sarnkrdnti occurred. But this date, only two years, or less, 
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Ch apter II. feudatory position of CliandrMitya is shewn by the mention of 

The Western Vikramaditya I. before him, and as the “ dear or favourite son ” of 

Ch BAduni i ° £ Pulikesin II.; as well as by the use of the title Mahdrdja in connection 
" with Chandraditya. The record expressly allots itself to after the time 

when the sovereignty had been re-established by Vikramaditya I.,— 
by speaking of him as “ the unrepulsed one, who had conquered the hos¬ 
tile kings in country after country and had acquired the fortune and 
sovereignty of his ancestors.” The regnal year is qualified by the 
words sva-rdjya , “ own reign or rule : ” they seem to construe in direct 
connection with the name of Vijayabhattarika; and, if so, they must 
refer to the local rule of Cliandraditya: but it is also possible that they 
are intended to construe in connection with the name of Vikramaditya 
I.; and, in that case, they definitely fix, within the limit of a year, the 
date of his accession. In any case, the result for the date shews a 
starting point in A. D. 654 or 655. And, as the five years of Chan- 
draditya’s government plainly all fell in the time of Vikramaditya 
I., this record, taken in connection with tho Bag-umra grant of the 
Sendraka prince Prithivivallabha-Scnananda, 1 suggests that we should 
place the formal commencement of the reign of Vikramaditya I. some¬ 
where in the autumn of A. D. G55. 

The other record is a copper-plate grant from Koch rein ■ in the- 
Ratnagiri District. 2 It gives the genealogy in precisely the same 
w.ay; and it refers itself, in the same manner, to tho period after the 
restoration of the sovereignty by Vikramaditya I. And, mentioning 
Chandraditya’s wife as Vijayamahaddvi, it records that she granted to 
a Brahman some lands at the village of Kbchckuraka, i.e. Kockrem 


before the commencement of tho reign of Viltranidditya’s successor, Vinaydditya, is 
decidedly too later - The words containing the details of the date are Asvamiia- 
paurnamdsasya <lvitiydydm riskuci, When I edited the record, led by the fact that 
Monier-Williams’ Sanskrit Dictionary gives paurnamdsa only in the souse of 1 the day of 
full-moon,' I translated them as denoting the second titki after tho full-moon ; adding iu 
a foot-note'that perhaps they might denote the second titki of the full-moan fortnight 
i.e. of the bright fortnight. There can be little doubt, if any, that the latter is what 
they really denote ; especially, as wo have now another instanco (see page 370 below 
note 5) in which the similar word p&rnanuha means 1 the full-moon fortnight,’ and 
not, as according to the dictionary in question, ‘ the day of full-moon the proper terms 
for the full-moon titki or day are tho feminine forms pmmam&tt and p&rnumdsi. 
Still, I have thought it worth while to calculate also for the second titki- after the full- 
moon, And the results are that, though during the, above period there are five occasions 
on which the second titki after the full-moon of Aivina, and the sumkrdnti, may bo 
brought on to the same day, on none of them is the condition answered, of the titki 
being current when tho samkrdnti occurred. Thus(-f) In A.D, 636, the titki ended 
on tho 22nd September, at about 26 gh. 20 =10 hrs. 32 min. ; but the samkrdnti 

did not occur till about 29 gh. 25 y;,,- 11 hrs. 16 min. (6) In A, D. 644, tho tit in 
began on the 22ml September, at about 49 yh. 20 = 19 hrs. 44 min. ; but the 

samkrdnti had occurred earlier, at about 33 gh, 35^),, = 13 hrs. 26 min. (6) In A. I) 
655, the tilhi ended ou the 23rd September, at about 22 gh, 25 p., = 8 hrs. 68 min. but 
the samkrdnti did not occur till about 24 gh. 25 jo., hrs, 46 min. (7) In A, TK 663 
the titki began on the 23rd September, at about 50 gh. 30 p, , 20 hrs. 12 inin." • but 

the samkrdnti had occurred earlier, at about 28 yh, 35j?., = ll hrs. 26 min. And (8) in 
A. D. 674, the titki ended on the 22nd September, at about 69 gk, 25 p,, =, 23 hrs, 
48 min,, and may doubtless he brought by other tables to a short time after sunrise on 
the following day ; but the samkrdnti, on the 23rd, did not occur till about 19 gh 
20 p,, rn 7 hrs. 44 min. " * 

1 See pages 359,360, above, 

* Ind, Ant, Vol. VIII, p, 44, 
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itself. The grant was made on the twelfth tithl of the bright fort¬ 
night of the month Vaisakha; but no further details are given, by 
which the English equivalent might be determined. In this record 
the title allotted to Chandraditya is the paramount title of Mahdrdjd- 
dhirdja: but, as in the Nerur grant, his subordination is indicated by 
his being mentioned after Vikramaditya 1., and by the description of 
the latter as the “ dear or favourite son ” of Pulikesin 11.; and the use 
of the paramount title may be justified by the fact that it was used 
by the Western Chalukya Jayasimha III., when he was governing 
at Tardavadi in the reign of his father Sfimesvara I. 1 

To some time in the same period belongs also another copper-plate 
grant from the Karnul District, 2 3 which mentions another son of 
Pulikesin II., named Adityavarman, or “ he whose armour is tho sun,'” 
and records that “he granted to a Brahman an allotment at the villages 
of Mutulakallu and Pal giro. The grant was made in the first year of 
his reign, on the full-moon day of the month Karttika, at the great 
festival of Paitamahi and Iliranyagarbha : but the 'Salca year is not 
given ; and there is nothing in the details of the date from which tho 
English equivalent can be determined. With Adityavarman's name 
there are coupled the epithet of prithimvallabha, and tho paramount 
titles of Mahdrdjddhirdja and Pardmesvara ; and he is described 
as tho “ dear or favourite son ” of Pulikesin II., and as “ possessing the 
supremo rule over tho whole circuit of the earth, which had been 
overcome by the strength of his own arm and his prowess.” It is not' 
altogether easy to locate this record. It makes no mention of Vikra¬ 
maditya I. There is no information to shew whether Adityavarman 
was the elder or the younger brother, as compared either with Chamlva- 
dityaorwith Vikramaditya I. And Adityavarman is not mentioned 
in any other records. But the insertion, in the Kauthem grant of A. D. 
1009/ of two generations between Pulikesin II. and Vikramaditya I., 
— actually making an Adityavarman the father of Vikramaditya, 

■ —may possibly, mistaken as it is, be a reminiscence of Vikramaditya 
having had’ two elder brothers. The description of Adityavarman, 
quoted above, distinctly appears to place his charter after the period 
of disaster which followed the reign of Pulikesin II, And it seems 
likely, on the whole, that Adityavarman was the eldest son of Pulike¬ 
sin II.; and either that he made tho first attempt to restore the sov¬ 
ereignty, and failed, or else that, after the restoration by Vikramaditya 
I., be endeavoured to wrest the succession- from his younger brother : 
the former supposition is, however, less probable than the latter j 
because, if that was the course oi events, there would have been no 
substantial reason for omitting Adityavarman’s name in all the sub¬ 
sequent records of tho family. 

Vikramaditya I. was succeeded, in A.D. 6SO 4 , by his son, Vinayaditya, 


1 See chapter IV. below. 

3 Jour. Bo. Br. E. As. Soc. Vol. XVI. pp, 223, 233. 

3 See page 361 above, note 2. 

i It is impossible (see Inti. Ant.. Vol. XIX. p. 14S)to fiml an initial day for bis 
regnal years which will satisfy tho conditions of all bis five dated records. Cut the 
results point to some day between Ashddha’Sukla 2 and Kdrttika sukla 15 of Baka- 
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“ the sun of modesty/’’ whom the subsequent records describe as the 
“ dear or favourite son ” of his father; his own records, however, do not 
mark him in this way. He had the usual biruda of Satyasraya, and 
also that of Raj&sraya, “ asylum of kings : ” the Kautheih grant men¬ 
tions him by the biruda of Yuddhamalla, n the wrestler or champion 
in war, ” without giving his proper name at all - but there is no con¬ 
temporaneous authority for this; and it is possibly taken in reality 
from Yuddhamalla-Mangalarasa of Gujai at, one of the sons of Dhara- 
sraya-Jayasiriihavarman. He also had the epithet of sripriihivivatta- 
bhdi And he used the titles of Mahdrdjddhirdja, Paramesvara, and 
Jihatfdraka or Bhatdra. 1 His own records describe him as arrest¬ 
ing, at the command of his father, the excessively exalted power of the 
three kings of Chola, Faudya, and Kerala, and of the Pall'avas, and .so 
gratifying his. father’s mind by bringing all the provinces into a 
state of peace and quiet; 2 and as reducing the Pallavas, Kalabhras, 
Keralas, Hailiayas ( i.e . Kalacliuris), Vilas, Malavas, 3 Cholas, Paudyas, 
and other peoples, to a similar state of servitude with his hereditary 
servants the Aluvas (i.e. Alupas), the Gangas, and others. 4 And the 
subsequent records add that he levied tribute from the rulers of the 
Kaveras or Kameras and the Paraslkas, and of Simhala, i.e. Ceylon ; 
that he acquired the pdlidh-vaja- banner, and other insignia of sover¬ 
eignty, by defeating some paramount king of Northern India whose 
name is not specified, 6 but who may perhaps be the Vajrata whom 
some of the Rashtrakuta records 6 mention in connection with the 
victories of the Western Chalnkyas; and that his son Vijayaditya, 
pushing ou further to the north even than himself, acquired again the 
pdlidhvaja- banner, and also the signs of the rivers Gahga and 
Yamun&, the dhakkd-Avma, and othor attributes and wealth. 7 

Of the time of VinayMitya, we have the following records : — 

(1) An inscription on stone at Lakshmeshwar, in the Miraj State, 
within the limits of the Dharwar District, 8 which records that on the full- 
moon day of the month Magha, 'Saka-Samvat 608 expired, in the fifth 
year of his reign, when his victorious camp was at Raktapura,— which 
seems to denote Lakshmeshwar itself,— he made a grant to an Achdrya 
of the Deva-Gana in the Mula-Samglia. There is a mistake here, either 
in the 'Saka year or in the regnal year; hut, taking the 'Saka year as 


Samvat 603 current, falling in A. D. 680, for the commencement of his reign. The 
discrepancies may possibly he duo to the regnal years being sometimes reckoned from 
the date of appointment as YuvarAja and nomination to the succession. 

l Bhattdraha always occurs in the Sanskrit records, and is probably an amplification 
of the title which is used in the Knnaroso records, and which is generally Bhatdra, with 
the single t, hut in one instance Bhattdra (Ind. Ant. Vol. XI. p. 135). " 

2. e.g,, Ind. Ant. Vol, VI. pp. 87, ’88. 

3 This name seems to he a mistake, cither for that of the Malavas, the'people of 
Mdlwa, or for that of the people of the Malaya country in the Western Ghauts. 

4 e.g., Ind. Ant. Vol. VII. p, 303. 

6 e.g., id. Vol. IX, p. 229. 

b e.g., id. Vol. XI. p. 114. 

? e.g., id. Vol. IX. p. 129. 

3 See id. Vol. VII, p. 112 ; the fourth part of the record; not yet published in full,— 
This, record may be a true copy of an authentic original: hut it was only put on the 
stone after A. D. 967. 
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correct, and the fifth as a mistake for the seventh regnal year, the corre¬ 
sponding English date is, approximately, the 3rd February, A. D. 687. 

(2) A copper-plate grant from Togarehedu in the Karnul District, 
Madras Presidency, 1 which records that on the full-moon day of the 
month KArttika, / Saka-Samvat 611 expired, in the tenth year of his 
reign, when his victorious camp was at Pampatirtha,— which is the 
modem Hampe in the Hellary District,— he granted to a Brahman 
some allotments at the village of Togoehchedu in the'Pedekur vi- 
shaya, and at the villages of (j ullavolcndavn, Kreyfir, and Ba(teyur. 
The corresponding English date is, approximately, the 3rd November 
A. D, 689. ’ 


(3) A eopper-plate grant from the Karnul District, 2 which records 
that, on the full-moon day of the month Magha, 'Saka-Samvat 613 
expired, in the eleventh year of his reigu, when his victorious camp was 
at the village of Klumpundale, Vinayaditya grauted to some Brahmans, 
at the request of the Yuvardja Vijayaditya, a village named Musuuipavu 
in the (?) Velaliinaru blidya on the north bank of the river Krislmavcmi 
i.e. the Krishna, and some fields at the villages of (?) Kaduvapavepu, 
Siliukura, and (?) Sattikkara. The corresponding English date is, ap¬ 
proximately, the 10th January, A. D. 692. The Yuvardja Yijayaditya 
is evidently Vinayaditya'*s son of that name. 

(4) A stone inscription at Balagamve, Balagami, or Belagave, in 
Mysore, 3 which records that, while his feudatory the Mahdrdja Pogilli, 
of the Sendraka family, was governing the Nayarkhanda district 
and Jedugur or Jedugur, an official named Kandarba granted, at the 
time - of his accession to' office, a remission of certain fees and ilnties. 
This rcc&rd is not dated. The Nayarkhanda district is identical 
with the Nagarakhauda division of the Banavasi twelve-thousand 
province; ugd Jedugur or JedugOrmay perhaps Ire identified with 
Jectda in the Sorah talnka, Sliimogga district, Mysore. 

(6) A copper-plate grant from Sorab, in Mysore, 4 5 which records that, 
at the summer solstice, on Saturday, Saka-Sariivat 614 expired, in 
the eleventh year of his reign, when his victorious camp was at the 
village of Chitrasedu in the Toramara vinhaya, Vinayaditya, at the 
request^ of the Mahardju Cliitravaha of the Alupa family, granted 
to a Brahmant a village named Salfvoge in the Edcvolal or Edevolal 
vis/iajia, on the. north-east of the town of Vaijayanti (Banawasi)’. The 
corresponding date is Saturday, 22nd June, A, D. 69 2. s 
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1 Jour. Bo. Br. /'- As, Sec. Vol. XVI, pp, 231, 242. 

2 1ml, Ant. Vol, VI. p. 88. 

3 id. Vol. XIX. p. 142.— Tills is the oarliost known stone record in Western India 
that has an emblem engraved on the tablet. The emblem here is an elephant j and 
it is probably the crest of tho S8ndr.Hiaa, 

* Hid. p. 146, 

5 ibid, p. 147,— This charter contains the earliest mention but one of a week-dny 
in a record from Southern India. The other instance from Southern India, earlier than 
this, is contained in tho grant that was issued in the second year of the Eastern CHalukya 
king Vishi;uvardhana II., and the date of which falls in A.'D. 604 (Lid. Ant. Vol. VII. 
p. 186; and see Vol; XX, p. 5). The only oavliei instance, from any part of the 
country, is.in the Eraij pillar inscription of Budhagnpta, the date of which falls in 
A, D, 484 {Gupta Inscriid'wns, p. 89). 
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(6) A copper-plate grant from Surat, Bombay Presidency, 1 which 
records that, on the full-moon day of the month 'Sravaua in the 
(Kalachuri) year 443 (expired), corresponding, approximately, to tho 
3rd August, A. D. 692, 2 the Yuvardja Sryasraya-'Siladitya, son of 
Dharasraya-Jayasimhavavman who was the younger brother of Vikra- 
maditya I., while encamped at Kusume£vara near Karmaneya, granted 
to a Brahman a field at the village of Osmnbhala, on the west of 
Alluraka, in the Karrnaneyahara vishaya . Of the places mentioned 
here, Dr. Buhlor has identified Karmaneya with Kamrej or Kamrej 
in the Bardda State, near Surat, and Osumbhala with Umbhel or 
Umbher, and Alluraka with Alma, in the same neighbourhood. 3 * * 6 

(7) A copper-plate grant from Harihar, in Mysore,* which re¬ 
cords that on the full-moon day of the month Karttika, 'Saka-Samvat 
616 expired, in the fourteenth year of his reign, when his victorious 
camp was at the village of Karafijapatra near the town of Hareshapura 
or Harishapura, Vinayaditya, at the request of an Aluva («. c. Alupa) 
prince, granted to a Brahman a village named Kiru-Kagamasi in the 
Edevolal or Edevolal bhthja, in the Vanavasi mandala, and a field at 
the village of Per-Gagamasi. The corresponding English date is, 
approximately, the 9tli October, A. D. 694. Hareshapura or Uari- 
shapura is possibly Ilarihar itself. 

Vinayaditya was succeeded, in A. D. 696/ by his son Vijayaditya, 
“ the sun of victory/ 1 who is styled, both in his own records and in 
the subsequent ones, the ‘‘ dear or favourite son ” of his father. In 
the Pattadakal inscription of the time of Kirtivarman II., his name 
also appears in the form of Vijayadityadeva, “his majesty, the sun of 
victory/ 1 lie bad the usual binula of SatyaSraya, and also that of 
Samastabhuvanasraya, “ asylum of the universe/ 1 and the customary 
epithet of sri-pfithivtoaUabha ; and he used the titles of Mahdrdjddhi- 
rdja and Paratnesvara, with generally Bhattdraka or Blidtdra accord¬ 
ing to the language of the record, but in one instance Paramabhattd- 


1 Proceedings of the Aryan Section of the Seventh International Congress of Orien¬ 
talists, p. 225. 

J The date is expressed in numerical symbols, used properly ns such. 

3 Jnd. Ant. Vol. XVII. pp. 184,198.— Hero, again, the places are, as is required, on 

the south of the Kim. . 

i id. Vol. VII. p. 300. 

6 In examining his dated records, on a previous occasion 1 arrived at the con¬ 
clusions (Ind. Ant. Vol. XIX. p. 188) that the Aiho}o inscription is dated in 'Saka- 
8amvat -632 current, on the 23rd September, A. D. 70S), when the autumnal oqninox 
occurred during tho full-moon tithi ; that this appeared to fix the month 'Srlvaija of 
K-B, 620 current, in A.l), 697, as the first month of his first year; and that this 
result could he reconciled with the others only by assuming that in that record the 
“ thirteenth ” year is a mistake for the “fourteenth.” But it seems plain now that, liko 
ptmrnamdsa. in the Ncrfir grant of Uhaudrdditya (see page 365 above, and note 3), tho 
word pArnamdsa in the Aihole inscription, denotes, not ‘ the full-moon tithi,’ but simply 
‘the full-moon fortnight.’ Accordingly,the Aihole record is to he placed one year 
earlier, in 73.-8. 631 current, on tho 23rd September, A. D. 70S, when the autumnal 
equinox occurred in the bright fortnight of Asvayuja, during the fifth tithi (see 
page 372 below, note 5 ). This makes the TSravana of 'S.-B. -619 current, in A. D. 696, 
the first month of his first year. And this satisfies all the conditions of his other 
dated records. 
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raka, “ the most worshipful one.'” 1 It seems that, while his grandfather Chapter II. 
was engaged in reducing the southern countries, he himself was employed The'Western 
in maintaining peace and order in the home provinces. By A.I). 092, Ckalnkyasof 

in his father’s time, as we have already seen, he had been appointed BftdAmi, 
Yuvardja. Ho assisted his father in a campaign -to the north, and, 
pushing on further to the north oven than his father, there acquired for 
him the signs of the rivers Canga and Yamuna. On one occasion, he 
was led into an ambush and taken prisoner by his enemies ■; but even 
then he contrived to tranquillise anarchical disturbances in his own 
territory, and, without any assistance, to escape and establish his power 
over the whole of his own dominions. He built the great temple of 
the god 'Siva under the name of. Vijaye^vara, now known as Sariiga- 
me^vara, at Pattadakal. 2 3 And he is perhaps mentioned, with a younger 
sister named Kuiikumamaliadevi, in an inscription of the eleventh cen¬ 
tury A. D. at Gudigere, which states that Kunkumamahadevi built 
the Jain temple called Anesejjeya-basadi at Lakshmcshwar. 8 One of 
his records may be of considerable literary interest, in mentioning, with 
details which would place him just before A. D. 780, a Jain teacher 
named Pftjyapada, who may possibly be the celebrated author of the 
Jainendra- grammar. 4 5 

Of the time of Vi jayaditya, we have the following records:— 

(1) A stone inscription at Badami, in the Bijapur District, 6 which 
records that, on the full-moon day of the month Jyeshtha, 'Suka-Samvat 
621 expired, in the third year of his reign, images of the .gods Brahman, 

Vishnu, and MahcMvara ('Siva), were installed, at the victorious capi¬ 
tal of Vatapi. The corresponding English date is, approximately, the 
20th May, A. D. 699. The record contained, after the Sanskrit por¬ 
tion, some verses in Kanarese, which is here called “ the Prakrit 
language:” they are now very illegible; but it can bo seen that they 
mention the town by the name of Badavi, which is the Prakrit equi¬ 
valent of the Sanskrit Vatapi. 

(2) A copper-plate grant from Nerur, in the Sawantwadi State, 6 which 
records that, on the full-moon day of the month Ashadha,Saka-Sarnvat 622 
expired, in the fourth year of his reign, when his victorious camp was at 
the city of R&senanagara, at the request of a certain Nandereya, he 
granted to a Brahman the village of Nerur, situated between the villages 


1 In the Badftmi inscription (hid. Ant. Vol. X. p. 60).— This is tlio first occasion 
on which this title appears, for a certainty, in the Western Chalukya records (see id. 
Vol. XIX, p. 306, and note). 

s Tliis is recorded in the Pattadakal inscription of the time of Kirtivarman II. For 
a description of the temple, see Ur. Burgess’ Eeports of the Artskaol. Siirv. Wist hid. 
Vol. I, pp. 32-33, There are two short inscriptions, on structural parts of the temple 
itself, which give the name of the god as VijaySSvara (hul. Ant. Vol. X, p. 170) ; and 
the same name remained in use at any rate till A. D. 1162 (Jour. Bo, Br. if. As, Soo. 
Vol. XI. p. 273), 

3 hid. Ant, Vol. XVIII, p. 33. 

4 This is the Lakshmfishwar inscription (see page 373 below, No, 8), 

5 lnd. Ant. Vol. X. p. CO. 

4 id. Vol. IX. p. 123. 
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of Ballavalli and Sahamyapura, on the bank of the river Vihige, in the 
Iridige vishaya, In this year, the month Ashadha was intercalary ; and 
the approximate results for the date are, for the first Ashadha, the 6‘th 
January, A.D. 700, and for the second Ashadha, the 6th July. Rftsena 
is possibly identical with the Rasiyana of a Rashtrakfita grant issued 
in A. I). 807; and, if so, it may he identified with the modern Ra.<in or 
Rftsin in the Karjat taluka, Ahmednagar District. Nerur is evidently 
the village itself, whore the record was obtained; for, about three 
miles on the west of it, there still exists a village named Wallawal, i.e. 
Ballavalli. The river Yihige is now known by the name of Sarambal. 
The Iridige vishaya was, apparently, the territory, in the Kotikau, 
which now forms the Sawantwadi State and the Ratnfigiri District. 1 

(3) Another copper-plate grant from Nerur, 2 3 which records that, in 
the tenth year of his reign, 'Saka-Sarhvat 627 expired, at the request 
of a certain Upcndra, he granted to some Brahmans a village named 
Hikulamba in the Iridige vishaya, which was a mahdsaptama or 
“great seventh/’ i.e., evidently, 6no of the divisions of 'the seven 
Konkaus. 8 The date does not include details from which the exact 
English equivalent can be determined ; but the charter was issued not 
earlier than the pnrnimdnta / Sravnna krishua 1, 15.-S. 627 expired, 
corresponding approximately to the 12th June, A. D. 705, and not 
later than the purnhudnia Chaitra new-moon of the same Saka year, 
corresponding approximately to the 10th March, A. D. 706. 

(4) A stone, inscription at Aiholc, in the Bijapur District, 4 which 
records certain grants that wore made in the thirteenth year and the 
third month of his reign,^ at the (autumnal) equinox in the bright 
fortnight of the month Asvayuja. The Saka year is not quoted; 
but the exact English date is the 23rd September, A. D. 708, in ISaka- 
Samvat 631 current. 5 * 

(5) A stono inscription at Mahakuta, in the Bijapur District/ which 
records gifts that were made to the temple' by “ the harlot Vinapofi, 
the soul’s darling of Vijayaditya." This record is not dated. 

(G) A stone inscription at Pattadakal, in the Bijapur District, 7 which 
mentions both Vijayaditya and his son Vikram.rditya II., and records 
certain gifts made by them to a temple of the god ISiva under the 
name of Lokapalesvara. This record also is not dated. 

(7) A stone inscription at Lakshmcshwar, in the Miraj State, within 


1 See page 282 above, note 1 ; and also tlio immediatelyfollowing record, 

a Ind, Ant, Yol. IX. y, 130. 

3 See pago 282 above, noto 1. 

4 Ind, Ant. Vol. VIII. p. 281. 

6 The aulumnal equinox, as represented by the Tula-sarakranti, occurred on the 23rd 
September, at about 7 . 7 / 1 , 15 p. , = 2 hrs. 51 min. ; and the tit hi that was then current 
was Alvina SuMa 5, which began at about 67 yh. 20/),, = 22 Iirs. 66 min., on the 22nd 
September, and ended at about 40 palat), = 10 minutes, on the 24th September.— See 
page 370 above, note 5. 

* Ind. Ant. Yol. X. p. 102. 

7 ibid, p, 105. 
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the limits of the Dharw&r pistriet/ which records that, at the time of 
a total eclipse of the moon on the full-moon day of the month Bhadra- 
pada, 'Saka-Sariivat 615 expired, in the twenty-eighth year of his 
reign, when his victorious camp was at the town of Raktapura, Vija- 
y&ditya granted a village named Sembolala, on the south of the town 
of Pulikara, to a certain Jayadevapandita, the dharma-tanaya, or son 
begot from a sense of duty, of Ramaduvacharya of the Mula-Samgha, 
for the purposes of a shi’ine of Jiuabhattaraka inside the Jain temple 
that was known as the 'Saiiklia-Jinalaya. The corresponding English 
date is the 20th August, A,l), 723 ; on which day there was an eclipse 
of the moon. 1 2 * It has already been noted that Raktapura is probably 
a Sanskrit name of Lakshmcshwar. And Pulikara is the Sanskritised 
form of Puligcre or Purigeve, which were the ancient Kanarese names 
of the same place. 

(8) Another inscription on the same stone, immediately below the 
preceding, at Lakshmcshwar, 8 which records that, on the full-moon, 
day of the month Phalguna, 'Saka-Sariivat 651 expired, in the thirty- 
fourth year of his reign, wheu his- victorious camp was at Raktapura, 
Vijayaditya granted to a Jain named Kiravadya-Udayadevapandita, 
who was a house-pupil of PujyapSda, and belonged to the_ Ileva- 
Gai.ia in the Mula-Sariigha, a village named Kardama, on the south of 
the town of Pulikara for the purposes of the Jain temple called 'Sarikha- 
Jinendra. The corresponding English date is, approximately, the 7th 
February, A. D. 730. This record may he of some literary impor¬ 
tance ; for it seems very possible that the reference in it is to tho 
colebrated P.ujyapada, the author of tho Jaincndravydkaram, whose 
proper name was Devanandin, and who was also called Jincndrabuddhi 
on account of his groat learning: 4 * * * hut, whether the record may be 
accepted as fixing the date- of Pujyapada, is a question that remains 
to be fully discussed. 

(9) Another copper-plate grant from Nerur, 8 which records that his 
son Vikramaditya II. granted to a Brahman a village named Malavui’a, 
This record is not dated. 


1 Lid, A fit* Vol. VIT. p. 112 ; the first part of tho record, noticed there from imperfect 
materials, and not yet published in full* This and the next record were pub on the 
stone after A. D. U67 ; and the question is, how far they are true copies of authentic 
originals. Sir Walter BUiot has suggested that some similar records, which stand on 
another stone, at the same temple, below a Western llanga inscription of A. 1). 1)08-09, 
may have been put there for <£ tho unification of the titles” (Coins of Southern India , 
p, H4). 

2 Von Oppolzer’s Canon der FinstcrhUse , p. 354, 

a Ind, Ant . Vol. VII. p, 112 ; the second part of tho record* 

4 See, c.g. , Inscriptions at IS ravawi- Hehjoia, No, 40. 

" For another notice of PAjyapAda, referring him to tho same line of teachers, 
see Ind. A-nt. Vol. XX, p. led, and note 1.— The possible bearing of the Laksh¬ 
in esli war inscription was first pointed out by Mr. K. 13. Patliak (id. Vol. XII, p. 20). 
Dr. Biihlcr, however, considers (id. Vol, XIV. p. 356) that there must have been many 
Jain teachers having the honorific epithet of Pdjyapada. And it has to be borne in 
mind that the record, at tho best a copy of an original, was only put on the stone 

after A. D. 907, and that names may have been introduced which were not iu the 
original. 

“ Lid. Ant. Vol. IX. p. 132. The orthography of tliia record being very bad. and 
the characters rude, its authenticity U not quite certain. 

e 972-4S 
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Vikramfulitya II, 


(10) ‘Another stone inscription at Lakshmeshwar, 1 * which docs not 
actually mention Vijayaditya, but which, as it speaks of Vikrama¬ 
ditya II. as Yuvaruja, must bo allotted to the period of Vijayadjtya’s 
reign. 

(11) A eopper-piatc grant from Balsar, in Gujarat, 3 4 * 6 * which contains 
a charter issued from the town of Mangalapuri by the lldju Mangalarasa, 
who had the birudas of Vinayaditya, Yuddliamalla, and Jayasraya, and 
was another son of Dharasraya-Jayashiihavarman, the younger bro¬ 
ther of Vikramaditya I. Contrary to the usual practice of the Gujarat 
grants, this record is dated, not in the Kalachuri or Chedi era, hut 
in 'Saka-Sarnvat 653, which, if the year is to bn applied as expired, 
is equivalent to A. D. 731-32 ; s aud this fact suggests that the record 
really belongs, not to the Lata country, bat to the territory above the 
Ghauts/in the direction of Nasilc and Kliandesh. 

Vijayaditya was succeeded, in A. D. 733 or 734,* by his “dear or 
favourite soil” Vikramaditya II., who had the usual biruda of Satya- 
sraya, the epithet of sriprithivivul/abha, and the titles of Mahdrd- 
jadhirdja, Faramijrara, and in Sanskrit lihattavaha or in Kanarese 
Bhatdra. In the Pattadakal inscription of the time of Kirtivamian II., 
his name appears also in the form of VikramMityadcva, “ his majesty, 
the sun of valour/’ His nnahddeui, or queen-consort, was Lokama- 
hadevi of the Haihaya race, i.<‘. of the Kalachuri family. But ho also had 
ii queen (rdjnt) named Traildkyamahadevi, who was the uterine younger 
6jster of Lfikamahadevi f aud it was from Traildkyamahadevi that 
his son and successor Kirtivamian JI. was born. LdkamaMdevl built 
the great temple of tho god 'Siva under the name of Ldkesvara, now 
known as Virtipaksha, at Pattadakal; and Traildkyainah ad c vi built, 
in the vicinity of it, a great temple of 'Siva under the name of Trailo- 
kye.ivara, which seems now to have been completely ruined. 8 In the 
Vakkaleri grant of his son and successor, it is recorded that, having re¬ 
solved to completely uproot his “ natural enemy,” the Pallava, Vikrama¬ 
ditya II. made a sudden and expeditious incursion into the Tundaka 
country, attacked and put to flight the Pallava king Nandipdtavarman 
who had come out to meet him, and took possession of his musical 
instruments called katumukha or “ harsh-sounding ” and samudragho- 


1 Not yat published. 

* Sea Jour. Bo, Br. ft. As. Soc. Vol, XVI. p. 5; and Iiul. Ant. Vol. XIII, p. 75; 
not yet published iu full. 

3 There are also stone inscriptions of VijayAditya at Bannikop and Munnwalli in tho 
Dharw&r District; but they arc much damaged, and I have not as yet obtained impres¬ 
sions of them that can be properly deciphered, 

4 On any date from the pilruimihihi Phalguna krisLna 1 of Baka-Saiiivat 655 
current, in A. D. 733, up to M.iglia liukla 15 of (S.-K 656 current, in A, D. 734. 

8 With this instance of the marriage of Bisters to one and the same husband, compare 
the cases of tho wives of tlie Hashtrakdta Jagattunga II. (chapter III, below), and of 
the wives of the Iloysala Ballaia I. (chapter VI.), 

6 All these facts about the two queens arc taken from the Pattadakal inscription of the 

time of Ktrtivarman II,— For a description of the teinplo of LokeiSvara see Dr. Burgess’ 
Beports of the Archaol. Snrv, West. hut. Vol. I. pp. 28-32.—There seems to lmvo been 

some shrine of L6ke6vara in existence before the building of Lbkauiahadevt’s temple ; 
for, one of J.he inscriptions speaks of lier confirming' to tho singers tho covenants of 
former times) which had been made by V ijayaditya. 
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ska or “ i'oar of the sea," 1 * of his khatvdftga-dhvaja or club-banner, and 
of quantities of elephants and rubies; that lie then entered Kan chi, 
which however, he refrained from destroying; that there he ac¬ 
quired great merit by granting heaps of gold to the Rajasimhesvara 
and other temples which Narasiriihavarman II. had caused to be 
built; and that, having destroyed the power of the l’dndya, Chola, 
Kerala, Kalablira, and other kings, he set up a pillar of victory on the 
shore of the southern ocean. The conquest of Kahchi is mentioned 
in the Pattadakal inscriptions. That Vikramaditya If. did really enter’ 
Kahchi, is proved by the remains of an inscription of his at the Baja- 
simhosvara temple. And there appears to have been, in this reign, 
also a second expedition against the Pallavas, led by Vikramaditya's 
son Kirtivarman I„ as Yuvardja. From the Nansari grant of A. D. 
739," we learn that in the time of Vikramaditya II. there was a 
formidable invasion of Gujarat by the Tajikas or Arabs. 3 The Ta- 
jikas are described as having already destroyed the Saindhava, 4 * * Kach- 
chhella,® Saurashtra,® Ohavdtaka, 7 8 * Maurya,® and Gurjara 0 kings. 
And then, the record says, wishing to enter the Dele lean with the desire 
of conquering all the southern kings, they came in the first instance 
to reduce the Navasarika country, i. e. the province of Lata, 10 There, 
however, they were met and conquered by the feudatory Chalukya 
prince Avanijau&sraya-Pulike^in. And it seems likely that Pulikesin 
then annexed the Gurjara territory, and made it a part of the domi¬ 
nions of the dynasty to a subordinate branch to which he belonged. 

We have already found Vikramaditya II. issuing a copper-plate 
charter in the time of his father, and joining with his father in making 
certain grants which are recorded in one of the Pattadakal inscriptions; 
and we have also found him mentioned as Yuvardja in an inscription at 
Lakshmeshwav, which has consequently to ho allotted to his father's time. 
Of his own reign, we have tho following records :— 

(1) A stone inscription at Laksli mesh war, in the Miraj State, within 
the limits of the Dhanvar District, 11 which records’that, on the full-moon 
day of the mouth Magha, 'Saka-Sariivat 656 expired, in the second year 


1 Doubtless, a large conch-shell, if the fancies of the human imagination wero the 
same then as now. 

1 See page 876 below, No. G. 

3 Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji ( I'rucceilinrjs of tho Aryan Section of the Seventh In¬ 
ternational Congress of Orientalists, p. 223) would place this event in’ A. D. 730,—in 
tho preceding reign,—when, he said (quoting Elliot’s History, Vol. I. pp. 432-439, and 
tlie Sindh Gazetteer, pp. 24, 25), Muhoimried, son of Kilsim, conquered Sindh and went 
very far into the interior of India, lint the Tajikas destroyed tlie Gurjaras. Bortho 
Gurjara prince Jayabhuta III., we have. Hie date of A. I). 730 (page 31G above) ; and wo 
have no subsequent dates for his family. And this seoins to place the event some seven 
or eight years later than was supposed by the Pandit, 

4 i, tho ruler of Sindh. 

6 i, probably, the ruler of Kachli (‘ Cuteh ’). 

i. e.j doubtless, the king of Valnbhf. 

I i, e,, tho Chapdtkata or Chdvadd prince. 

8 See page 282 above. 

a See page 312 above. 

111 See page 309 above. 

II Iiul. Ant. Vol. VII. p. 101 ; the third part of the inscription, lines 61 to 82» 
This, however, is only a copy of an original record, put on the stone after A,D, 967. 
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o£ his reign, when his victorious camp was at the town of R^htapura, 
he granted some land for the purposes of the worship of Jinendra, 
The corresponding English date is, approximately, the 14th January, 
A. D. 735. 

(2) An undated stone inscription at Aihole, in the Bijapur District, 1 
which registers certain grants matlo by a. private individual. 

(3) A much obliterated inscription at the Rajasimhesvara shrine, in 
.the Kailasanatha temple, at Conjeeveram, 2 which mentions him with 
the paramount titles, aud proves that he really did enter Kanchi. 

(4) Two undated stone inscriptions in tire eastern gateway of the 
temple of Lukes vara- (V i rupakslia) at Pattadakal, in the Bijapur 
District, 3 the object of which is to record that he conferred the fillet 
or badge of honour called mdme-perjerrp u-jiafta, arid the name of 
Tribhuvanacharya or “ preceptor of the three worlds,” upon the archi¬ 
tect, Gunda, also called 'Anivaritacharya, “ the unrepulsed Acharya,” 
who built the temple. 

(5) Two undated stone inscriptions- in the east porch of the same 
temple :* one of them records that his queen-consort Lokamahadevi 
confirmed the covenants which had been given to the singers by 
Vijayaditya; and the other records a grant of the circle of villages 
known as the Nareyariigal fifty, the chief town of which is to be 
identified with Naregal in the Roi.i taluka, Dharwar District. 

(6) A copper-plate grant from Naus&rl in the Baroda State, 5 * dated 
on the full-moon day of the month Karttika of the (Kalachuri or Chedi) 
year 490 (expired), corresponding, approximately, to the 22nd October, 
A. D. 739,° which records that the Rdja Pulikesin, 7 8 9 who had the 
hirucla of Avanijanasraya or “asylum of mankind,”—another son of 
Dhara&raya- Jayasiifikavarman, the younger brother of Vikramaditya I.} 
—granted to a Brahman a village named Padraka in the Karmapeya- 
hara vis hay a t i, c. b in the neighbourhood of Kamrej or Kamrej near 
Snrat 

Vikramaditya IT. was succeeded, in A. D, 746 or 747, s by his “ dear 
or favourite son” Kirtivarman II., who had the usual biruda of 
Satya^raya, and also that of Nripasindia, “ a very lion of a king, ” and 
the customary epithet of svlpr'dhivtvallabha. In the Pattadakal aud 
Vakkaleri records, the titles attached to his name are the usual ones 
of Mahdrdjddhirdja, Bnrameivara, and Bhattdnika : hut, in the 
Kanarese record at Adur, lldjddhirdja is substituted for the first of 
them, the Bhattdraka or Bhutdra is omitted, the Kanarese arasa t 
* king,’ is added to his name, and the epithet is shortened to prithi- 


1 Ind. Ant, Vol, VIII. p. 285. a Xml. Ant.X ol. X. pp. 1G2, 1G4. 

2 flout ft- In (7. Vol, I. p. 147. 4 ibid, pp. 1UG 5 677, 

6 Proceeding* of the Aryan Suction of the Seventh Inturnatioiuil Congress of Oriental¬ 

ists, p. 230. 

h T1ie date is expressed in numerical symbols, used properly as such. 

7 In the original, his name is written with the vowel a in the second syllable, I sub¬ 

stitute i for uniformity and convenience in indexing, 

8 Bee page 370 above, and note 3, 

9 On any day from tho pibmhHthrta Alvina hrislma 1 of 'Sale a-am vat 660 current 
ill A* D, Z4G, up to XUiudrupada bukla 15 of 'fcl.-ft,. 670 current, in A, D. 7^7* 
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vivallalha. In the Samangad grant of the Rashtrakuta king’ Danti- 
durga, he is spoken of as Vail abba, and his army is called the Karnataka 
army. The Vakkaleri grant tells ns that, learning the use of weapons 
in his childhood, he so pleased his father as to he invested with the 
dignity of Yuvardja, and to be intrusted with the command of an 
expedition against the “ family-foe, ” the Pallava, the lord of Kanchi, 
in ft Inch the Pallava king came out to meet him, but proved unable to 
fight in the open country-; whereupon, Kirtivarman II. drove him 
back into his fortress, broke his power, and seized multitudes of ele¬ 
phants and rubies, and much gold, which he presented to his father. 
The grant of the Rashtrakuta king Prabliutavarslia-Govinda III., 
dated, in A. D., S04, mentions a grant which Kirtivarman II. had 
made, to the god ParamesvaVa (Siva), at the Ramesvara tirlhci on the 
Tuhgabhadra. 

Of the time of Kirtivarman II., we have three records: — 

(1) A stone inscription at Adur, in the Dharwar District, i 2 which 
records a grant to a temple of Jinendra, This record is not dated. 

(2) An inscription on a pillar at Pattadakal, in the Bijapur District, 3 
which records that the pillar was set up, by a Bialtfnau from Northern 
India, in the space between the three great ISaiva temples of V i jayesvara, 
Lokesvara, and Trailokyesvara, which had been built by Vijayaditya, 
and by Lokamahadevi and TraildkyamuMdevi, the wives of V ikrama- 
•ditya II. Certain grauts were given; and one of them was made on 
the occasion of a total eclipse of the sun on the now-moon day of the 
month 'Sravana: the corresponding English date is the 25th June, 
A.D. 754, when thero was a total eclipse of the sun, visible right across 
India. 

(3) A copper-plate grant from Vakkaleri, in Mysore, 4 which records 
that, on the full-moon day of the month Bhadrupada, 'Saka-Saihvat 
679 expired, in the eleventh year of his reign, when his victorious 
camp was at the village of B li and a raga v i t tage on the north bank of 
the river BhimarathJ, Kirtivarman II., at the request of a certain 
Dosir&ja, granted to a Brahman a village named Sulliyur, together 
with Nengiyur and NaudivaUi, iu the centre of the villages of Tama- 
ramugo, Panuihgal, Kinivaili, and Balavur, on tlio south bank of 


i Ind. Ant. Vol. XI. p. 127. 

5 ibid. p. 08.—I originally attrilintcil tliis to the time of Kirtivarman I.; tut the 
history of the development of the regal titles («7. Vol, XIX. pp. 300-1108) shews that 
it must he referred to tlio reign of his descendant of the same name. 

3 Ej/igraji/tUi Initial Vol. III. p. 1.— This record is in duplicate,— one copy being iu 
the local characters, and the oilier in NAgart characters ; and this, and the Samangad 
eopper-platc grant of the H'lslit.raUdta king Dantidurgu, which is six months earlier 
in actual dato, give the earliest instances, ns yet obtained, of the use of N;lgar5 
characters in Southern India, f. i. soutli <if'the Narmada, after the JVlulUt grant 
of the Rashtrah&ta Nandariija of A.IX 708 or 709 (see chapter 111. below). 

i Iiid. Ant, Vol. VIII. p. 23.— This record furnishes a pointed instance of the way" 
in which copper-plate grants are liable to travel, and loso’their connection with the 
places to which they really bolong. The grant was made, and possibly the charter was 
given, at. a place north of the Uliima. The grantee, residing at or close to Hftngal 
in tlie Dharwftr District., must have had the plates iu his possession there, Ami they have 
eventually dome to light from a distant part of Mysore. 
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the river Aradore in the Panurirgal vinhaya. The corresponding 
English date is the 2nd September, A. D. 757. The Blrimavath} is, as 
has already been noted, the river Bhima ; and the village art which 
Kirtivarman II. was encamped must he r Bhandar-Kawte ’ in the 
Sliolapur District,— the ‘ Kowteli ’ of the map,— on a stream which 
Hows into the Sina, which again Hows into the Bhima. Panuriigal is 
the modern Hangal in the Dharwar District; and Balavur seems to he 
the modern Bajur, three miles south by east of Hangal: the other 
places have now disappeared. 

The Kauthem grant tells us that in the time of Kirtivarman II. the 
Chalukya sovereignty was overthrown; and there is ample evidence of 
the truth of this statement. No record of any immediate successor of 
his has ever been obtained. And, not only do the llashtrakuta records 
show that, within fifty years after the latest date that we have for him, 
the kings of that dynasty had gained possession of the whole of the 
Western Chalukya dominions, but the f> am an gad grant of Khadga- 
valoka-Dantidurga states explicitly that that king acquired the supre¬ 
macy by conquering Yallabha, i.e. Kirtivarman II., and by overcoming 
the army of the Kprnataka army, i.e. the Western Chalukya forces, 
which had been export in defeating the lord of Kariehi, the king of 
Kerala, the Cholas and the P&udyas, and Harsha and Vajrata j 1 and 
further, its date shews that Kirtivarman II. had lost the northern 
provinces of his hereditary dominions even before the date of the 
Paftadakal record of A. D, 751. An attempt to re-assert the Western 
Chalukya sovereignty was evidently made, by Kirtivarman II. himself, 
in the time of Dantidurga’s successor Krishna I.; for, the latter is 
described as transforming into a deer, i.e. putting to Hight, the great 
hoar,— the crest of the Chalukyas,— “ which wns seized with an itching 
for battle, and which, kindled, with the warmth of bravery, attacked 
him : ; ’ i 3 * * and it is possibly oil this occasion that Kirtivarman II. made, 
when his victorious camp was on the north of the river Bhima, the 
grant which is recorded in the Vakkaleri plates. But, from that time 
onwards, the R&shtrakutas held undisputed possession of the Chalukya 
territory iu Western India, until they were overthrown by Taila II. 
in A. D. 973. 

We have no' contemporaneous evidence of Kirtivarman II. having 
left any offspring. For the names in the table on the opposite page, 
which shews the traditional connection between the Western Chalukyas 
of Badami and the Western Chalukyas of Kalyaui, 8 we are dependent 
on the Kauthem grant of. A. D. 1009 j* and, as we have seven gene¬ 
rations spread over a period of two hundred and forty years, count¬ 
ing from the latest date of Vijayaditya to the commencement of the 
reign of Taila II., it seemB probable,— if, indeed, there was a direct 
lineal descent from Vijayaditya to Taila II.,— that the genealogy is 
not altogether reliable hero, and that some steps must be wanting. 


1 hid. Ant. Vol. XI. p. 114. 

s id. Vol. XII. p. 102. 

3 The authentic names are given in ordinary type; the others, for which we too 

dependent only on the KauthOm grant and similar records, in italics. 

* hid. Aid. Y ol. XVI. p. 15. 
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The Traditional Connection between the Chalukya 
dynasties of Badami and Kalyani. 

Satyairaya-SamastabhuvanaSraya- 
Vijayaditya. 

(A. I). GUO to 733-34) 


Chapter II. 

The Western 
Chalukyai of 
BAdftmi. 


Satyadraya- Bhlma I. 

Vikramaditya II. 

(A. D. 733-34 to 740-17) 

Saty/Uraya-Nripnsiihlia- Kirtivarman III. 

Kirtivarman II. 

(A. U. 74G-47 ami 757) 


Taila I. 

Vikronnmilya III. 

I 

Bhlma II. 

I 

Ayyana I. 

Vikramaditya IV. 

Ahavamalla- 
Nunnadi-Taila II. 

(A. D. 973-74 to 990-97) 

Of Bhlma I., Kirtivarman III., Taila I., Vikramaditya III., and 
Bliima II., we have no record beyond the mere mention of their names. 
Of. Ayyana I., 1 all that we are told is that he improved the for¬ 
tunes of his race by marrying a daughter of a certain Krishna, 
who may perhaps be the Rashtrakuta king Krishna II. : but it has 
been thought that he may be identical with the Ayyapadeva of the 
Begiir inscription, who was one of the commanders of the forces of 
Vira-Mahendra, arid was killed in the war between that king and the 
Western Gaiiga king Ereyappa ; and he might thus be placed about 
A. D. 935. 2 Of Vikramaditya IV., we are only told that he married 

1 The AlCir inscription of A. 1>. 1091-92 (noticed in hul. Ant. Vol. VIII. p. 21) 
gives his name, as Ajjft'ia. But the record contains several instances of carelessness ; 
and this may he one of them. 

2 Epitjraphia Indira, Vol. I. p. 348.— Ereyappa belonged to one generation before 
A. D. 949-50 [id. Vol. II. p. 171). And Ayyana I. was two generations before A. I). 
973-74, For Krishna II., we have the extreme limits of A. D. 888 and 911-12,—Mr, 
Rice, however, appears to have obtained some evidence that the Ayyapadeva of the 
Begdr inscription waa a Pallava (see Inscriptions in the Mysore District, Part I„ Iutrod. 
p. 4, note 3), 
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Bonthadevi,. a daughter of king Lakshmaga, of tho race of the lords of 
Cliedi, who may be identified with Lakshmana, the grandson of the 
Kalachuri king Kokalla I. of Tripura or Tewar. 1 

To some time in this period belongs the inscription from Kotfir, in the 
Belgaum District, 2 * 4 which records how a 'Saiva ascetic named 'Sambhu 
voluntarily entered the lire and burned himself to death, as the means 
of attaining paradise ; it mentions a Chalukya prince, with the name 
or Urmia of Parahitaraja, who was doubtless one of the Chalukya 
chieftains who • must have survived, and would probably be entrusted 
with subordinate authority, during the period of the Rashtrakuta 
supremacy. If the Kadab grant, which purports to be dated in 
A. D. 813, may bo accepted, there was at that time, in Mysore, 
a Chalukya prince named Vimaladitya, governor of the Kunuritgil 
deia, a son of Yasdvarman, who was the son of Balavarman. 8 An 
inscription at Varuna, in Mysore, 4 seems to mention a Chalukya 
MaArfsdmanta named Narasimha, and his wife Gavilabbarasi. Other 
records at the same place 5 * * mention a Chalukya Ma/idsdmanta Goggi or 
Gugga, with the boar-crest; and one of them commemorates tlje death 
of a follower of his in a battle between some persons named Polukesi and 
Blidiga. And dually, the Kanarese poet Pampa, the author of the Vik- 
ratiidrjuna vij ay a or .Pampa-Bhtirata, who was born in A.. D. 902-903, 
mentions as his patron, in A. I). 911-12, a Chalukya prince named 
Arikesarin II., to whom he'allots the following descent; — (1) 
Yuddhamalla I.,'of the Chalukya race, who ruled over the Sapadalakba 
or lakli-and-a-q uarter country; (2) his son, Arikesarin 1., who, with 
tlie ministers of the ‘ Bangerishaya ’ (? Vehgi vishaya), penetrated into 
the kingdom of a certain Nirupamadeva; (3) his son, Narasimbabha- 
dradeva; (4) bis son, Dugdhamalla; (5) his son, Baddiga, who acquired 
tho Urmia of Soladaganda, “ the undefeated hero," and, “ as if seiz¬ 
ing a crocodile, entered into the water and proudly seized Bhima;" (6) 
his son, Yuddhamalla II.; (7) his son, Narasimha, whose preceptor 
was the Muni Subhadra, and who gave a province to Erapa, subdued 
the chiefs of tho Seven Malala (?), plucked the goddess of victory from 
the arms of Ghurjararaja (sir), defeated a king named Mahipala, 
and bathed his horses at the junction of the Ganges; and (8) the poet’s 
patron, Arikesarin II., the son of this Yuddhamalla and his wife 
Chandranana: his territory is called the Jdla country, i. e. “the land 
of the great millet;" and he is described as protecting a certain 
Vijayaditya, who took refuge with him, against a king named Gujjiga 
or Gojjiga, and as presenting Pampa, as a reward for writing the Vik- 
ramdrjunavijaya , — for the hero of which poem Arikesarin II. him¬ 
self was taken,— with the village of Dharmaiira in the Bacbche thou¬ 
sand. 11 As regards the extraneous persons whose names are mentioned 


1 See General Sir Alexander Cunningham's account of the Kalachuris, Archwol, 
Surv. Incl. Vol. IX. p. 85. 

2 1ml. Ant. Vol. XX. p. CO. . 

» id. Vol. XII. p. 18.— As regards the authenticity of this record, however, see 
chapter III. below, under the account of Govinda III. 

4 Inscriptions in the Mysore District, Part 1., No. My. 35. 

c ibid. Nos. My. 36, 3741 to 44. 

tjour. D. As. Soc., N. S., Vol. XIV. p. 19.— The following identifications are my 

own i except ill tho ease of Erapa.— Mr. liice ( loc. nil. p. 22) seemed to wish to identify 

Yuddhamalla I, with 3stydsraya-Yuiaydditya; hut this cannot he done. lie suggested 
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here,-Gujjigaor Gojjiga must be the Rashtrakfita king Suvaryavarsha- Chapter If. 
Gdvinda IV, who was reigning in A. D. 930 and 933, and whose name The wStoru 

actually appears in the form of Goj jigadeva; Vijayaditya is doubtless Cluvlukyas of 

the Eastern Ohalukya king Kollahigaijda-Vijayaditya IV., for whom IMUUimi. 
we have the date of A. D. 918; Erapa may possibly be the Western 
Ganga king Ereyappa, who has been mentioned just above in 
connection with Ayyapadova-Ayyaaa I.; Bhima may be the Eastern 
Chalukya Bhima I., in the period A. D. 888 to 918 ; and, judging by 
the generations, Nirupamadcva may be identified with the Rashtrakfita 
king Kalivallabha-Nimpama-Dharilvaisha-Dlnuva, just before A. D, 

8U-1: and these identifications may be taken as establishing the gene¬ 
ral correctness of the genealogy given by Pampa. Also, as Pampa 
specifically states that he wrote in the “pithy Kanarese ” of Puligere, 
which is Lakshmesliwar, the village of Dharmaura may be safely 
identified with the neighbouring JJambal, in the Dhanvar District, 
the name of which appears in an inscription of A. D. 1995-96 as Dhar- 
mapura and Dharmavojal; 1 and this, though the name of the Bachcho 
thousand is not otherwise known, locates the authority of Arikfisarin 
II. But, to what place in the Chalukya genealogy Yuddhamalla I., 
the founder of this line, may be referred, is not apparent. On tbo 
one hand, the fact that Pampa was born in a family that was settled 
at the town of Vehgi in the Vengi m.nndnla , may be taken as 
indicating that Yuddhamalla 1. was of the eastern branch of the 
family; but the name of Yuddliamalla does not occur in the eastern 
genealogy until just before A. D. 925, And on the other hand, if the 
locality of the government of Arikesarin II. is held to connect him 
with the western branch, there is a similar difficulty : the uamo of 
Yuddhamalla is, indeed, substituted for that of Satyasraya-Vinayaditya 
in tho Kautherii grant; but there is no contemporaneous authority for 
connecting the name with him, even as a bir/ula ; and under any 
circumstances, his date, A. D, (180 to 696, appears altogether too early, 
even if regard is paid only to the generations, ami is unquestionably 
so, if tho identification of Nirupamadcva with Kalivallabha-Nirupama- 
Dliaravarslia-Dhruva is accepted. Therefore, while Pam pa’s statements 
may be accepted in respect of the names and lineage, we are unable to 
fit this line of princes into either the Western or the Eastern Chalukya 
genealogy. 

that the Bldma who was seized by Baddiga might Ik* < 4 the Chalukya ” who is mentioned in 
tho Anamkoud inscription of tho Kiikaiya king lludradeva: hot tho real date of that 
record is A. I). 11G2-63 (huh Ant , Voh XI. ]>. 9); and there is nothing in it to indicate, 
that tho Bldma who is spoken of in it, was A Chalukya at all. In connection with 
Baddiga, he drew attention to the supposed existence of a ruler of KaiVhf of that 
name in A. I). 804, and to the occurrence, of the name iu the Hashtrakd [\\ dynasty : but, 
the real name of the ruler of Kaiichi was Dantiga {hid. Ant. Vol. XI. p* 126) ; and tin* 

Iiaddiga in question is AmbgYiavarsha-Vuddiga, just before A. D. 945, He proposed to 
identify Oojjiga with the Uasb(.rak(ita king Ivottiga or Khottiga j but Kliottiga' , s date 
was A, Ih 971-72. Vijayaditya, lie said, miglit be tho last of the Chalukyas during 
the supremacy of the Hftshtrakfitas, and the predecessor of Taila II. ; but here the real 
name is Vikramuditya IV.— Mr. lticc’s suggested identifications tended to indicate that 
Pa nip a ’r account was put together from such disconnected sources, as to be practically 
altogether fictitious $ and he thus led me to view tho genealogy with a suspicion which 
1 do not now attach to it. I am convinced that- much real history might be brought, 
to light, by examining the praUastU or introductions of the works of t he early Kanarese 
authors, especially among the Jams, 

1 lud. Ant. Vol. X. p. 3Sf>. 

i: 972-49 
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Chapter III. 

The Kftslitrakfllas 
of M&lkbfrj, 


So far, we have seen that, beginning, about A. D. 550, with the 
acquisition of the country round Bad'imi in,the Bij&pur Distinct, by 
the end of the sixth century the Western Clialukyas had created a 
kingdom which embraced nearly the whole of the Bombay Presidency, 
—np to the river Kim, certainly, and possibly up to the Mahi,—with 
a large extent of adjacent territory to the east and south; and that, 
save for a short interruption of their sovereignty by the Pallavas or 
Kafield from A. 1). 0-12 to 655 or thereabouts, they held the supremacy 
over tile dominions which they thus put together, until about A. D. 
757. Their sway then ceased; the sovereignty being wrested from 
them by the 1 Ashtrakufas. In the north, the Lata country, with part 
of the Gurjara territory, was taken by a branch of ll&shtrakuta family 
which had but a short career, and in which the last known name is 
that of Kakkaraja II, ; at some point, however, north of the Nannadft, 
—probably at a line which ran through the southern point of the 
Panch-Maliiils District straight to the Maid on the west and to ClihdtS.- 
Udepur on Iho east,-—the Itashtrakutas must, for the time being, have 
been kept back by the kings of Valabhi; for, a record of A. D. 7C6 1 * 3 * * * * 
shews that the territory which was known ns the Khetaka dbnra or 
Khetakiihara viulutya, the modern Kaira District, with the Cambay 
State and some outlying parts of the Gaikwar's dominions,—named 
after Khetaka, the ancient form of the name of Kaira itself,—was still 
a portion of the Valabhi kingdom, and a record of A. D, 760 - places 
the country round GodhrS. in the Panch-Mah&ls in the dominions of 
'Sil&ditya VI, of Valabhi. Prom the central and southern parts of 
their dominions, the Western Clialukyas were ejected in the first in¬ 
stance by Dantidurga,—the conquest being completed by his uncle 
Krishna I.,—who belonged to a more powerful branch of the liashtra- 
kuta family, which eventually selected M&lkhed in the Nizam’s Domi¬ 
nions as its capital, and retained the-sovereignty till A. D, 973, Tho 
territory of the M&lkhAd line was at first bounded on the north, towards 
the coast, by the southern ■ limit of the Li, I a country, where the other 
branch of the family was then reigning. (Shortly after A. D. 783-84', 
however, Gdvinda III. took that province from his relatives, and made 
it a part of his own kingdom, in charge of his brother Indraraja ; and 
the M&lkhed dominions were thus extended up to the southern limit 
of the (Ibflhia province of Valabh?. Somewhere about the end of the 
eighth century A. D., the Valabhi dynasty came to an end. 8 And the 


1 Gupta Inscriptions , p. 171. 

*Ind. Ant. Vul. VI. p, 1C. 

3 The latest certain date for it is A. 11. 766-67, for “Stljlditya VII. But the apocry¬ 

phal ; 'Satrnmjaya-MAhAtmya , which speaks (see Ind, Ant. Vol. II. p. 196) of a 'StJ;l- 

ditya who lived in Vikrnma-Paiitvat 477 and reigned till 2SG ( P 486), may possibly pre¬ 

serve a distorted reminiscence of later dates for him, or for a successor, in Valabhf-Saih- 

Vat 477 and 486, = A. I), 796-97 and 805-80G, 
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Rftshtrafeutas probably then at once annexed all the territory to the 
north, as far as the Sabarmati: at any rate, the grants of Suvarpa- 
varsba-Karkaraja of A, D.' 811 or 812, and of Prabhutavarsha-Go- 
vindaraja of A. D. 812, 1 suffice to cover the intervening' country up to 
the Mahi; the grant of Dharavarsha-Niriqiama-Dhravattija, son of 
Suvarnavarsha-Rarkaraja, 2 shews that in A. D. 834 or 835 Kaira 
was a Rdshtrakuta town; and the grant of A. D. 903 or 910 3 shews 
that the country round Kapadwanaj, further to the north even than 
Kaira, was then a part of the dominions of Krishna II, What be¬ 
came of Kathiawad and northern Gujarat after the end of the Vulabhi 
period, is not yet known. The statements of some of the Arab travel¬ 
lers 4 would suggest that the liashtrakutas pushed on to the frontier of 
Sindh. But it does not seem likely that they long retained any pos¬ 
sessions in that direction. For, in A. D. 914 the territory on the west 
of the Sabannati was in the possession of a king named Mahipala, who 
had a local representative, Dharanivaraha, of the Chapa family, at 
Wadhwan in the north-east corner of Kathiawad. 5 And in A. D. 
941-42 6 Mtdavaja established the Chaulukya dynasty of Aululw.id, to 
the north-west of AhmedaLad, which retained the sovereignty of that 
part of the country for the next four centuries ; the records of Krishna 
III. point to wars between him and Muiaraja ; and very possibly in 
his time the Ilftshtrakuta frontier in that direction had to he drawn back 
to the Mahi, or even to the Narmada. The extent to which the terri-; 
tory acquired by the liashtrakutas from the Western Chalukyas was 
enlarged by them to the east and south, and the various means by 
which this was done, will bo best gathered from the details given in 
the following pages ■ in those directions, the climax was reached in the 
time of Krishna III., who penetrated even to the Chingleput District, 
near Madras, on the east coast, and took Conjeeveram and Tanjore. 

The later records of the Malkhed family represent the Eashtra- 
kiitas as descendants of Yadu in the Somavahria or Lunar Race; 7 
some of them adding that they belonged to the Satyaki branch or clan. 8 
But this statement, which appears first in the Nautari grants of Indra 
III. of A. D. 915, simply belongs to a period when all the great families 
of Southern India were devising Puranie pedigrees,® and does not ne¬ 
cessarily prove that the Rash Irak utas were. Aryans. And Dr. Burnell 
was apparently inclined to look on them as being of Diavidian origin : 
for, he gave the word rdxhtra as a mythological perversion of ratti, 
which he held to be equivalent to the Kanaresc and Telugu raddi or 
red(Ji ; 10 and the latter word is explained in the dictionaries as de- 


1 Pngo 399 below, Nos. 5, G, 

2 Pago 404 below, No. 2, 

J Page 413 below. No, 4, 

4 See page 388 below. 

■' See hid. Aid, Vol, XII. p, 192 j ami, for tlie dale, Vol. XVIII. p. 90. 

6 See id. Vol, VI, p, 213. 

11d. Vol. XII, pp. 252, 2fiV. 

* Jour, liti. Hr. H. .Is, >SW. Vol. XVIII. pp. 219,20.'), 

See page 342 nbove, note 1* 

1,1 Smith-Indian second edition, lntrod. p. x, -According to Native 

H-ullmrities, bowel. r Trivikr.uua j see hid. Ant. Vot XIV. p. 11), viiltct is a Prillpli 
form of Uie Sanskrit riU/itm, 
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Chapter III. noting “ the caste of aboriginal Telngu farmers/' or as being a title 
The it&ahtml.titna annexed to the proper names of members of that caste, and also as 
of MftikUC'.i." meaning “the head man of a village." Unless, however, the Guntur 
grant, of Attivarman, 1 is a Rashtrakiifa record, the earliest traces of the 
1{ ad) Irak fit as arc obtained from Central India and the more northern 
parts of the Bombay Presidency, where, now at all events, the Reddi 
caste does not seem to exist. And this fact appeals rather to indicate 
that the full name Rashtrakuta is either the origin, or a Sanskri- 
tised form, of Rahtor or ltahtod ; and so to connect the Rashtrakutas 
with Rajputana and the Kanauj country in the North-West Provinces, 
which seem to have been the original habitats of the Hahtdr elan of 
Rajputs. On this view, “ Ratta " would be an abbreviation of “ R&sli- 
traknta,” rather than “ Rashtrakuta," an amplified form of “Ratta;" 
and it may be noted that “ Rashtrakuta” is the name that is met with 
in the earliest documents,— for instance, in the grant of Abhimanyu, 
the Multai grant of Nandaraja, and the Samangad grant of Uanti- 
durga ; the cases in which the name ° Ratta " appears in the records 
of the Rash teak utas, distinctively so-called, are very few; 2 * and it was 
specially affected only by the Ratta chieftains of Saundatti, 8 who 
did not use the name Rashtrakuta except in metrical passages that 
aim at grandiloquence. It may also be remarked that the llashtra- 
kutas had the hereditary title of “ lord of the town of Lattalur or 
Laftanur," 4 * 6 * indicative of the place from which they originally started: 
this place has never vet been identified / hut, if any representative 
of it still exists, it may not impossibly be found in Ratanpur in tlio 
Rilaspur District, Central Provinces ; and this identification would 
be another point in favour of the Rashtrakutas being of northern 
and Aryan origin. And finally, as another possible way of accounting 
for the name, it may lie remarked that in early times there was a class 
of officials named Rtl^htmkvta, which title seems to have designated 

1 See page 334 above. 

2 The earliest instance, in the family records, ia in connection with Amoghavaraha I. 
(Jwh Ant. Vol. XII, p, 220).— Among the Eastern Cluilukya records, it is used first 
in the grant, of Amina 1. {South.-1 nth I oxen. Vol. I. p. 421. 

Sec chapter VIII. below. 

1 LitltuUhii-puru-punimch'iiru {huh Ant K Vol, XIK p» 220). So, also, the Ratta 
chieftains of Saundatti styled themselves Lot Ud fir- niul LuHanfir-purovur fxvtiru (cm/*, 
id. Vol, XIX. ])p. 3 (15, 248).— Another form in which the name appears, is Eatalaura, — 
doubtless by mistake for Eattalaura. It occurs in an inscription of the tiinb of thtt 
Western Chalukya king Vikraur dilya VI,, dated in A. I). 1087-88, at Sttabaldt iu tho 
Central Provinces, which says that Ids feudatory, the Mahflsfintnnta DhA.dibhadaka or 
Dhiidlbhaudaka, of the “great” Kashtraklila family, had emigrated from Lsitalaura.-—» 
One of the records of the lint (a chieftains of 8aumhit1i (an unpublished inscription at 
Iiannikpri in the Helgamn District, dated iu A. D. I’208-1200) styles the Rashtrakfl^a 
king Krishna TIT, A o ndhdvo-jfnrortrr-dtihik'urd or ‘ supreme lord of KawlhArapnril, 
the best of towns,” This, however, is an isolated instance ; and 1 know of no place that 
can be identified with an ancient Kandhainpara or Krishniipura. The name may pos¬ 
sibly have been invented from an iinngimiry Krisluiapnva, derived from some passage 
similar to that in which the Eastern Chalukya king Outiaka-Vijayaditys III. is said to 
have effected the burning of tlio city of Krishna II. (Kr ixh no -jmrd-du ha no ; see Ind. AnU 

Vol. XX. p, 102, note 2Ii), 

6 The suggestion, indeed, has been made (Omhands Stuiisfieul Report on, the Priu- 

fijHflily of Kolhapur, p, 41 <>) that if i« Afhni, the chief town of tho Athuf talnka in the 

llelganm District, lint this, which is only basi.d on tlio mistaken i> siding of ‘ Ataiipur, 
{s tyd(c uiuustaiiialih', 
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“ the head man of a rd*h fra or province/’ just as Grdmalaitn designated 
“ the head man of a village :” J the lt&shtrakutas may have boon feu¬ 
datory and hereditary governors of provinces, who, when they rose to 
sovereign power, preserved their official title as a dynastic or family 
name. 1 2 * 

According to the Kan them grant of A. D. 1009, there was an early 
Rashtrakuta king India, son of Krishna, who was conquered by 
Jayasimha I,, of the family of the Western Chalukyas of liadami, 
about the beginning of the sixth century A. D. :! And the tendency 
has been to find corroboration of this statement in certain coins from 
Dovalana in the Nasik Dist rict, which may be allotted to the period in 
question, just as well as to a somewhat later date, and which give the 
name of an early king Krishna. But, as has already been pointed out, 4 * 
the statement in question appears first in the eleventh century A. D„ 
after the overthrow of the Kasbtrakutas by the Western Chalukyas of 
Kalyaffi; in the early records, there is nothing whatever to support it; 
and it is evidently to he accounted for simply by the fact that, after 
the overthrow of Kukka II. by Tajla II., there survived Jndra IV., 
grandson of Krishna III., by crowning whom the Western Gaiiga 
prince Marasimha attempted to continue the Rashtrakuta sover¬ 
eignty. 6 As regards the coins, there is nothing that compels us to 
allot, them to any dynasty in particular; and they arc probably Kala- 
churi coins of Krishi.uuaja, the father of 'Samkaragana. 

We have possibly a Rashtrakuta king in the (lovinda who invaded 
the Western Chain kya dominions during the confusion that prevailed 


1 The earliest instance of the use of the title TtiUhtrnlutu is perhaps to he found in 
the (lodavavi grunt of l'ritbivimllla {Jour. Ho. Jh\ It. Ay. Star. Vo!. XVI. p. 1 ID), 
It incurs frequently in the Eastern Chalukya records (c.//., Ind. Ant. Vol. XIII. 
pp. 214, 249, and Vid. XIX. j>. 117). And it is found even in the Sain.lngad grant 
of Khadgavaluka-Dunlidurga (///. Vol. XI. p. 111). 

2 Dr. Jlhandarkar’s views {Hurltf Hinton/ of the Drlkan, 1384, p. 10, and note 4„ 
and p. 3(5) appear to be that, the U.jslitrakdtas were an aneiont Kshatriya tribe ; that 
they are the Kistikas or ltastikas ( — Rashtrikas) of the A^dka inseriptions (sec, r,f/, y Ind * 
Ant, Vol. XX. p. 2 IS) j t hat they are also mentioned in inscriptions as Maharathis, or, 
as he writes it, MaharaUbis ; that they are the ancient Murid bus ; and that the name 
RAshlrakdta originated from some of the Rattbi or Rattha tribes forming themselves 
into a family or group {kilta). I am not prepared at present to discuss all these points. 
I>ut there is certainly one detail in which he is wrong. He objects It* Pandit Khagwanlai 
Jndraji translating Nahdrutlri by ‘great warrior* by/., Cure-Tnn/dr Inscriptions, pp. 24, 
39, 2M ; Dr. J Wilder has rendered il by * feudal baron,’ ArvhaoL Surw 1 i 'est. Ind . Vol. V. 
p. *54), because the feminine form Mali drat hint also occurs {Carc-Ihuple Innrri/jtions % 
p, 27), and, lie says, to translate this by ‘ wife, or daughter, of a great warrior * is “ sim¬ 
ply begging the quest ion ; M ids opinion is that “ Mak'Yratbi appears clearly to he the 
name of a tribe, and is the same ns our modern Marath.A,” But, both in former time! 
there was, and in the present day there still is, the practice of mentioning wives of 
officials by feminine forms of the titles of their husbands; note, for instance, DanUt- 
UihfukUi as a feminine form of Dunlandyaka, in a inscription of A.D. 1108-1109 [Ind. 
Ant . Vol, X, p. 254), and the Ivan arose (ruudanthii t and the Marathi POUin and Dfodin y 
as the designations of the wives of a Ouu]u> or village-headman, and of a Dfcdi oi 

hereditary head otHcial of a /uin/an d : so also, among religious titles, wc have Vi kiln** 
.WibniUi and the feminine form Vi/nh’unvihninl {Gupta Innwiptio/in, pp. 203, 280). 

:i 2nd . Ant. Vol XVI. p. 17. 

1 Page 2iM> above. 

• See page 312 above, and. more fully, page 121 Ixdovr, 
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from the death of Mangalefo to tho coronation of Pulikeftn II and 
who eventually became an ally of Pulike^in. 1 

And another early Rashtrakuta king may perhaps be found in the 
person of Attivarman,— of tho family of king Kandara, i.e. Krishna, 
in the lineage of the great saint Ananda, and belonging to the posterity 
of the god Hiranyagarblia, i.e. Brahman,— whose existence is proved 
by the copper-plate grant from the Guntur District, Madras Presidency. 2 

The earliest certain mention of Rashtrak litas, however, 3 is to be 
found in a copper-plate grant which gives the following short genea¬ 
logy :— (l)Mana, or Manaivka, who was “ an ornament of the Eashtra- 
kfitas;” (2) his son, Devaiaja; (3) his son. Bhavishya, with two others 
whose names are not given ; and (1) Bhavishya’s son, Abhimanyu, who, 
when resident at a town named Manapura, in the presence of a certain 
Jayasiriiha who is described rta 1 ‘ the chastiser of the Kotta Harivatsa,” 
granted to a Brahman a village named Undikavatika, on behalf of 
the god Dakshhia-'Siva of Pcthapahgaraka. 1 he record is not dated ; 
hut it may lie allotted, on pahuographic grounds, to approximately 
the seventh century A. 1). And Manapura may possibly be identified 
with the modern Manpur in Malwa, about twelve miles soutli-wost of 
Mhow. 4 5 It is to he noted that the crest of these Raslitiakutas, as- 
indicated by the device on the seal of the charter, was a Hon; and 
they must, therefore, have belonged to a branch of the Rashtrakuta 
stock separate from that of the Maiklied family. 

And next after this comes the Muliai grant, from the BetCil 
District, Central Provinces, 1 ’ which gives the following list of names 
“ in tho Itashtrakuta lineage:”—-(1) Durgaraja; (2) his son, Gd- 
vindataja; (3) his son, Svamikarfija; and (1) his son, Yuddh&sura- 
Naudaiaja, who granted to a Brahman a village named Jalaukuho. 
The grant was made on the full-moon day of the month Karttika. 
'Saka-Sariivat 631 ; and tho corresponding English date is, approxi¬ 
mately, the 2-Itli October A. D. ?(.U, if the 'Saka year is applied as 
expired. The device on tho seal of tho grant is a Garuda; from which 
it may be inferred that these'princes wore of the same descent with 
the Raslitiakutas of Malkhed : but the exact connection is not yet 
known. 

We coine now to tbo RAslilrakulas of Malkhkl, whose genealogy is 
given in the accompanying table. . In their records, the kings of this 
lino almost invariably give their dynastic or family name as Rasht.ra- 

1 Page 350' above.— Or. lthandarkar lias suggested (Early Jfidary of thr. Dukhan, 1884, 
p. 17) ibat lie was probably Uovinda 1. of tbo Bashtrukdta line of Malklicd, But, 
oven apart from tlio fact that there is nothing to show that Govinda 1. onjoyod any 
regal power, tho dato of A. D. Gu8, to whirli we must refer the GGvIuda who is men. 
tinned in the Ailio]c inscription, seems altogether too early for this ideutifieatioB. 

2 Page 331 above. 

" Dr. Bliaudarkar (Early History of the Drkkau, 1884, p. 30) was inclined to look 
upon the Kanhori grant as a llashfraktlta reeonl. But (see Ind. Ant. Vol. XV. p. 150) 
tliis is a mistake : the first word is, not straluVahhidm, giving the name of Ftraktltaka 
or JSlraUuta, for Uashlrakttta, hut ttraikutalnbicwi , “of 'the Traikfitakas and (see 
pime 304 above) the grant is in all probability a Kulachuri record. 

■‘lad. Ant. Vol. Will. p. 233. 

5 Had. p. 230.— Assuming that this record really belongs to the locality where it was 
found, it furnishes the earliest known instance of the use of Nagari characters in 
BoiiUicru India, v. south of the Narmada (see page 377 above, note'll.) 
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kflta; in fact, except in the biruda Katta-Kandarpa, applied to Goviuda 
IV. and Khottiga, 1 the only citable instances in their own records, 
in which the form Ratta is used, are in the “Sirfir inscription, where 
Amoghavat'sha I. is described as “born in the Ratta vathsa or race;'” 2 
in the Nausari grants of liidra III., of A. D. 915, which speak of 
Amoghavarsha I. as “raising again the glory of the Rattas, which had 
been drowned in the Chftlukya ocean -,” A and in the Dooli grant, which 
places an eponymous person named Ratta 1 4 at the head of the genealogy, 
and uses the same word in one or two other places. They had the 
pdliil/tvu /({-banner, and also the ukukcta or (?) bird-ensign, the Garutla- 
Idilc/ihana or crest of Garuda, the servant and carrier of Vidian, and 
the hereditary title of “ supreme lord of the town of Lattalurathey 
were heralded ip public by the musical instrument called tluili ; 5 * * from 
a verse which stands at (he beginning of some of the records,” they 
seem to have worshipped both Vishnu and 'Siva as family-gods ; the 
images or emblems of the rivers Gaiiga and Yamuna appear to have 
been among their insignia/ having been probably acquired by them, 
with the -ptUidh caja- banner, from the Western Chalukyas of Badaini, 
who had obtained them by conquering some king of Northern India ; 
and their kingdom came to he known as Battapali, u the country of 
the llattas,” and as “ the Rattapiidi seven-and-a-half-lakh country. 8 9 10 
As regards the Garuda-crest, which ought to appear on the seals of all 
their copper-plate charters,—as is now shewn by (lie better preserved 
seal of the Paithau grant of Gfiviuda III., of A. D. 794, H it is met with 
there, and on the seals of the Samangnd grant of Dantidnrga ot! A. D. 
754, the Kanarese grant of GAvinda III. of A. D. 804, the Wai,it grant 
of the same king of A. 1). 807, and'the Bar/da grant, of Suvavuavarsha- 
Karkaraja of Gujarat, of A.D. Sll or 812 hut the seal of the Kard& 
grant of Kakka I L, of A. 1). 972, bears, instead, an elaborate represent¬ 
ative of the god 'Siva. 11 

Erom about, the middle of the ninth century A, D., we have a 
variety of interesting contemporaneous references to the kings of 
this dynasty, under the name of Balharas, and to their capital, under 
the name of M&nkir, in the writings of the early Arab travellers 
and geographers,— the merchant fSulaimau (A. D. 851), Abu Zaid 
(shortly before A. 19. 916), I bn Klnmladba (died A. I). 912), A1 Mas’full 
(wrote A. D. 932-933, and died A. D. 956), A1 Istakhri (wrote 


1 huh Ant. Vol. XII. in 219, 250. 

2 ibid, V 1 . 220, 

8 Jour, Bo, lir. It, An, Soct Vol, XVIIT, p. 266. 

4 ibid. pp. 249, 26). 

6 Inrl, Ant, Vol. XII; pp. 219, 220.— Thu word tivili appears in records ot the Batta 
chieftains of Saimihitti in the forms of trimle , trivali, and trimli .— As regards musical 
Instruments in general, see page 327 above, note 7. 

» e.//., id. Veil. XI. p. 113 ; Vol. XII. p. 219. 

i Sec page 33S above, and note 7. 

8 See page 311 above, and note 2, 

9 hpijruphiu Jitdicu, Vol. Ill, p. 103, and plate, 

10 Ltd. Aid, Vol. XI. pp. 108, 125, 150, and Vol. XII. p. 150, and the plate given 
with each. 

11 id. Vol. XII. p, 203, and plate. 
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Indra I. 
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Indra II. 


(1) Khadgavaloka-Dantidurga, 
or Dantivarman II. 

(A, D. 754.) 


(2) Akalavarsha-'Su 


bhat 


Govinda II. (3) Dhar 
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(4) Prabh utavarsha-'Srivallabha- 
Jagattunga-GOvinda Ill.; 
married GA,inui)dabbe. 

{A. D. 783-84 and 814-15.) 


(5) Nripatunga-Maharaja&irva- 
Amognavarsha I. 

(A- D. 814-15 and 877-78.) 


(6) Akalavarsha-Subhatunga-Krishna II. 
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By La kalunt. 
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(A. D. 915 and 915-17.) 
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I 1 
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Nripatuiiga-Gdvinda IY. 

(A. D, 918 and 933.) 


b 972 
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Krishna III, 
(A. D. 940 and 956.) 
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(A son.) 

Indra IV. 

Died A. D. 982.) 
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about A. D. 051), and Ibn Haukal (between A. D. 943 and 968). 1 2 
The general purport of these accounts is, that the princes of India 
did not recognise the supremacy of any one sovereign,— each being his 
own master ; still, the Balhara,— whose appellation is explained as 
meaning “ king of kings,” and as being, not a proper name, but a 
dynastic title, similar to the Khosru of the Persians,— was recognised 
as, the greatest king in India, and homage was paid to him by all the 
other princes. Both the Balhara kings, and their subjects, are described 
as extremely partial to Musalmaus ; and Ibn Haukal and A1 Istakhn say 
that Musalman governors of cities were employed by them. The same 
two writers appear to describe the Balhara kingdom as extending from 
Kambaya to Sainiur ; as, however, these two cities were on the confines 
of Sind, the statement must he intended to give only a northern limit 
and extent. Sulaiman, on the other hand, says that the kingdom 
commenced on the sea-side, at the Konkan country; hut ho does not 
tell us how far across India it extended. The country is called 
‘Kamkai’T hut the origin of this appellation is not apparent." The 
capital is called Mankir, which represents the real name fairly closely ; 
and A1 Mas'udi specifies it as eighty Sindi puraxtvngx from the sea: 
here, however, there must he some mistake; for, the given distance 
denotes six hundred and forty miles, which, on the latitude of 
MalkhM, carries us more than quite across Tndia ; and Malkhed is as 
near as possible only two hundred and ninety miles almost due east 
of Ratnagiri, According to A1 MasVidi, the language of the kingdom 
was called ‘ Iviriya,’ and took its name from a place named ‘ Kira:’ 
Dr. Bidder, however, has pointed out that, with a very slight change of 
the diacritical points, we may read ‘ Kanara,’ •/.«. ‘ Kannada •/ and the 
vernacular of the country round Mai kited was, of course, Kanarese. 

The first two names, of Dantivannan I. and Indra I., are taken 
from an inscription at the Dav'avat&ra temple at Ellora,neur Aurangabad 
in the Nizam's Dominions, 3 which, omitting some intermediate names 
after Dantidurga, carries the genealogy on as far as Amogliavarsha I.j 
but Avas then left unfinished. It furnishes, however, no historical 
information in respect of them; and none of the other records carry 
the genealogy back beyond Uovinda I. 

Regarding Govinda I., again, and his son, whose name appears 
sometimes as Kakka and sometimes as Karka, we have no information 
beyond the mention of their names. No historical facts are recorded 


1 Sir H. M. Elliot’s Hi story of India , edited l*y Prof. Dowson, Vol. I. pp, 3-40; 
apparently, tlm chapter on the Arab geographers is mainly Prof. Dow son’s work 
(editor’s preface, pp. xi.,xii.).— The Balhavas wore identified by Prof, Dowson with tho 
kings of Valahhi ( id , p* 351), It. seems that I)r. I’liau Daji first ideaitified them with 
the Bdshtraklitas ; and this identification, which cannot he questioned, has been 
endorsed by Dr, Bidder in 1877 ( Tn<h Aut, Vol. VI,, p.- 04), and by Dr. BUandarkar in 
1884 ( Marhj History of the .Dokkan , p. 56). It is Dr. Bliandarkar, however, who 
explained the true origin of the word Balhard ; viz., in the Sanskrit mUabtia-rija, 
through the PrAkrit battaha-r&ya .— In later times, the Arabs used tlie word Balliarfi to 
denote tbe Chaulultyas of AnliilwrAd (c.y., A1 Idrlsl, towards the end of the eleventh 
century A.D. ; foe. nit, pp. 85, 86, 87). 

2 e.y., foe. (tit. p, 25. 

3 Cmiu-lemplc Inmrijitions, p. 82 ; and Arctuxol, Sun\ West, htd, Vo), V, p, 87, 
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in respect of them; aiul it does not seam at.all likely that either of 
them enjoyed any regal power. 1 * 

And in connection with Indra II., all that we are told is, that his 
wife, whose name is not given, was the daughter of a Chalukya 
father and of a mother who belonged to the Sdmavariisa or Lunar 
Itaee. 3 It is a justifiable inference from this, that up to his time the 
Mshtrakutas had not come into hostile contact with the Western 
Chaluk yas, or made any attempt to dispossess them. 

The first king in the dynasty, and the real founder of it, was 
Dantklurga, “ ho whose fortress is (his) elephant,” for whom we have, a 
date in January, A.D. 751. 3 II is name appears, in one passage, in the 
form of Dantivavman, “ he whose armour is his elephant.” 4 * * II o had 
the hiruda of Khadgavaldka, meaning probably ‘‘ lie whose glances are 
as keen as the edge of a sword/’'’ and the epithet of prithivimllalha ; 
in one of the later records ho is spoken of as king Vallabha or the 
vailabha-Wmg ?' and he used the titles of Mnharujadkirdjti, J’artt- 
vifiH-oam, and ParamabluUtdmka. His own record says that his 
elephants rent asunder the banks of the rivers Malii, Mahanadi, and 
11 ova (the Narmada),—that he acquired the supreme sovereignty by 
conquering Vallabha, i.e. the Western Chalukya king Kirtivarmaii II.,— 
and that, with but a small force, he quickly overcame the boundless 
Karnataka army, i. e. the Westorn Clialulcya troops, which had been 
expert in defeating the lord of Kaiichi, the Clio]as and the F4i.idyaa, 
and llarsha and Vajiata. Ami the date of it shews that he and his 
connections had dispossessed Ktrtivarman II. of all except the southern, 
provinces of the Chalukya dominions before A. I). 7 54; a copper¬ 
plate grant from, tho Surat District, however, 7 indicates that, in the 
north, the L:ita country was taken, not by Dantidurga, but by some 
member of a separate independent branch of lhs family, of which the 
representative in A. D.757 was Kakkaraja II. The I'll!ora inscrip¬ 
tion, mentioning the conquest of Vallabha, adds that Dantidurga com¬ 
pleted tho acquisition of sovereignty by subjugating tho ruler of 
(?) Sandhnbhiipa, the lord of Kaiichi, the rulers of Kaliiiga and 
Ivbsala, the lord of the 'SrCaila country, i.e. the Kara id territory, tire 
(?) 'Seshas/ and the kings of Malava, Lata, and Tanka. He seems to 
have ultimately made himself unpopular, and to have been deposed in 
favour of his uncle Krishna I. 


1 For a remark in connection with Cldviuda I., see pace 380 above, note 1. 

3 Inti. Ant. Vol. XT. p. ]]4. 

3 Among tlie points in support of tlie position that Dantidurga was the tirst king in 
the Maikliiu} line, tho fact may lio specially adduced, that bis grant Ur.i s not mention 
him as, meditating on tlie feet of a predecessor, whereas tlie formal grants of tlie later 
members of tile family do so in respect of them, 

4 hnl. Ant. Vol. XI. p. 11], 

/’ 'Ike Kiulab grant, which purports to lie dated in A.D. 813, would speak of him by tlie 
hiruda of Viuramdgha, “ the cloud of enmity ” {Tad. Ant. Vol. XVII. p. 17). As regards 
the authenticity of tliis record, however, see page 399 below, note 7. And the hiruda is 
not supported by any other document. 

“ lnd . Ant. Vol. XII, p. 187. 

' See page 392 below. 

s Perhaps a Nitga tribe, 

B 972-50 
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Of the time of Dantidurga, we have only one record,— a copper¬ 
plate grant, obtained at Samangad in the Kolhapur State, 1 * which 
records that he made a grant to a Brahman on the seventh tithi, called 
ratha-sapiami, in the month Milgha, 'Salca-Saiiivat 675 expired. The 
lunar fortnight is not specified: the Hindu almanacs, however, place 
the rathn-mptamt of Magha in the bright fortnight; and, accordingly, 
the corresponding English date is the 5tli January, A.D. 754. 3 The 
record is connected, in a general way, with the part of the country in 
which it was obtained, by the fact that the grantee was a resident of 
Karahataka, which is the modern Karad or Karhad, the chief town of 
the taluka of the same name in the Satara District. Hut a more 
speeilie indication is afforded by the fact that, in the description of the 
boundaries of the village or villages which formed the subject of the 
grant, mention is made of a village named AitavMe as defining the 
northern limit. This seems plainly to be Aitawade-Khurd, 3 seven miles 
south of Filth, ihe chief town of the VYahva taluka, Satara District. 
Accepting this identification, we may take tho long word, read as 
Karamdivadc japhitadculiuada, which contains the name of the subject 
of the grant, as giving a combination of the names of two villages, 
Karaujawade and Dewaule, which arc just to the south of Aitawade- 
Khurd. And it may further be added, that the record places a village 
named Taragava on the south of the subject of the grant, and- the map 
skews a I’&rgaon just to the south by west of Karanjawade and 
Dewarde: it is separated from them by the river Warn a; but the river 
may possibly have run somewliat differently in ancient times; and this 
may account for it not being mentioned among tho boundaries. 

Dantidnrga was succeeded by his uncle Krishna I., who had 
the biruilas of A kalavarslia, “the untimely rainer,” and 'Subhatuhga, 
“ prominent or conspicuous in good fortune.” Some of the records 
mention him by the epithet of vnllablia ; 4 and others of them might 
be interpreted as giving him the liruda of 'Srivallabha : 5 6 hut, in the 
latter case, the word is broken up in a manner that is not customary 
when it is really intended as a formal attribute. 0 A later record says 
that lie succeeded because Dantidnrga died without issue ; 7 and another 


1 hid. Ant. Vol. XI. l>. 10S. 

5 This is the earliest known epigraphic record in which the Onto (given here both in 
words and iu figures) is expressed hy ordinary figures arranged according to the decimal 
system of notation. Hut the Sjinkhedii grant uf the (Kahuhuri or Chedt) year 346 
(expired),** -A. 1). CfihVOO (set 1 page 313 aboVe, note 4), furnishes a very exceptional instance, 
of earlier date, of tho use of the deeima-1 system in comiectimi with numerical symhels,— 
From this point onwards, it is to he understood, unless anything to the contrary is ex¬ 
pressly stated, that all the dates are expressed either by decimal figures pure and simple, 
or in words.— This record further furnishes one of the earliest known instances of the 
use of hiapart characters in Southern India (sec page 377 above, note 3, and page 386, 
note 5.) 

:i Tho ‘ Ueetowrcli (!’) * of tlie Indian Atlas, sheet No. 40, 

4 t'm <f. y Tnd, Ant , Vol. X f. p. ICO. 

r> c. y., id, Vol. XIV, p. *201. 

6 Also, the Kadab grant would give his name in the form of Kannesvara ; and would 
allot to him the binnhi Aknlavarslia {Tnd, Ant, Vol. II. p. 17). Hut, at tho best, 
KaiinAsvava is a mistake for Kannara ; and as regards the general question of this record, 
see page 31)9 below, note 7. 

1 hid. Ant . Vol. XII. p. 287. 
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says that he succeeded on the death of Dantulurga but the record that 
approximates most closely to his own time, and therefore is more 
probably correct, states that “ lie uprooted his relative (Dantidurga), 
who had resorted to evil ways, and appropriated the kingdom to himself, 
for the benefit of his family ■ l ,Ji and there are indications elsewhere in 
support of this. He completed the establishment of the Rashtrakiita 
supremacy, by finally overthrowing ICirtivarman II. : thus, the Want 
grant of A. H. 807 says that he “quickly tore away the goddess of 
fortune from the Chalukya family, which was hard to be overcome 
by othersand the Barbda grant of A. I). 811 or 812 says that “he 
transformed into a deer, i. e. put to fight, the great hoar,— the crest 
of the Chalukyas,— which was seized with an itching for battle, and 
which, kindled with the warmth of bravery, attacked him •” i 2 * * this event 
must be placed after A-D. 757, which is the latest date that we have for 
Rirtivarman II. . Also, other records describe him as extending his 
sovereignty by conquering a' certain ltaliapa, Rahappa, or Rahapya, 5 6 
whose identity has not yet been made quite clear, but whose high posi¬ 
tion and power are indicated by the statement that, by conquering 
him, Krishna I. attained supreme sovereignty, resplendent by numerous 
p«/t<Mmj<<-banners. And one of his achievements was to have con¬ 
structed in the hill at Efapura, i.e. at Vend Yotuj, Yeru]a, El lira, or 
Ellora, in the Nizam’s Dominions, an elaborate temple of 'Siva which 
is to be identified with the so-called Kailasa temple. 1 ' It was in 


1 Ind. Ant. Vol. XII. p. 187. 

2 ibid, p, 162. 

* id. Vol. XI. p. 1G0. 

■* id. Vol, XU, p. 162. 

5 ibid. p. 187 ; imil Vol. XU 1. p..G7. 

6 Tl\o place is to be found, under the un.nu; EUora, in the. Imlinn Atlas, abort No. 3S, 
in lat. 20° 2', long. 75° 14'. It is the chief town of the Ellfira pnrgnnA in Ibo 

AurangdbAd tflluka,— To the local inlmbitmits, it is known only as Verdi anil Yerfl 1,_ 

sometimes pronounced Yerupt; and tbo name is entered as Ycrul in Liu* Survey map of 
the village. It would be interesting to ascertain how the name Ihlurfi, which is 
undoubtedly more correct, lias been preserved ; but at present I can only say that this, 
or Ellirft, is the .form in which the name is known among lUusalinins,-- It is Dr, 
Iilmndarkar who, through being able to quote on unsuspected meaning of the word 
ktl'tarm , pointed out the correct translation of the passage that describes the* construc¬ 
tion of the temple foe Krishna I., and indicated the identity of the shrine (hid. A lit.' 
Vol. XII, p. 228, and Early History of the Dukhan, 18.34, p. 48). And, that he is right, 
cannot be doubted by anyone who lias seen tbo K&iliUa temple, which is of consider¬ 
able size, most elaborate in its design and details, carved out of the solid rock, and with 
verandahs and chambers in the ruck surrounding it on three sides (sep l)r. Burgess’ 
Sock Temples of Elura or Vend, pp. 11-55; also the photograph given by him as tlio 
frontispiece of Arriueol. Surv. West. Ind. Vol. V.).—• As regards the identity of the namo 
Elftpura witti that of the village where the Illl6r& caves are, I do not agree with 
Dr. llhandarkar in respect of his view that the modern name is derived from the Kan- 
skrif Mftpurn. The place is undoubtedly the ono which is mentioned as Velldra in 
Varahamihira’s Hrihnt.-SnmhitA, xiv. 14 (see Ind. Ant. Vol. XXII. p. 193) ; as Vafldra 
(i.e. Velldra) in the inscription in the Buddhist vihdra, known as the UliatGtkacha cave, 
near (lulwadk in the neighbourhood 'of Ajaigd (Arclucol. Surv. West. hul. Vol. IV. 
p’p. 139, 140); and as Valftraka, or probably more correctly Vallflraka (for Velldraka), in a 
Buddhist inscription at tile chaltyn cave at KArld (Cave- Temple Inscriptions , p, 33 j 
T differ from the translation given there, and take the record to mean that the village 
of Kurapka was granted to some members of the community of tbo ascetics whose 
permanent abode was in the cave-temples at Vallflraka,” and who had come to pass 
the rainy season at K:\rlfi). These two records are. much older than tbo ltflsbtyrakttta 
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this reign that the feudatory nobles of the 'Silahava family were first 
brought to the front, by Krishna I. entrusting Sanaphulla, the founder 
of the southern Konkan branch, with the government of a territory 
lying between the ocean and the Sahya or Sahyadri mountains, i.e. 
the Western Ghauts. 1 

We have no records that distinctly refer themselves to the reign 
of Krishna I. Rut it is to his time, probably, that we must allot a 
copper-plate .grant from the Surat District, 3 which gives the earliest 
indication of branches of the Rashtrakuta family in Gujarat. This record 
mentions— (1) a Rashtrakuta prince named KakkahVja I. ■ (2) his son, 
Dhruvarajadeva; (3) liis son, Govindaraja, whose wife was a daughter 
of Nagavarman; and (-1) his son, the Mahdrdjddldrdja , Paramesvara, 
and Panimabhatturahi Kakkanyja II.,— described also as a paramo,- 
'md.hescara, or most devout worshipper of the god Mailed vara ('Siva),— 
who granted to a Brahman a village named Sthavarapallika in the 
Ka&iktila vishaya. The grant was made at the autumnal equinox, 
on the seventh tilld in the bright fortnight of the month Advayuja, 
'Saka-Sariivat 679 (expired) ; and the corresponding English date is 
the 24th September, A. D. 7 57. 8 It has already been noted that the 
KiUakula or KAsakula vishaya was evidently the country ou the 
northern bank of the Tapti 4 And Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji pointed 
out that Sthavarapallika is the modem Chluiroli itself, where the plates 
were obtained. Roth the names, and the device of a Garut.la on the 
seal, tend to indicate that the persons who are mentioned in this 
record were of the same branch with the RUslitrakutas of Malkhdd. 
But the place in the genealogy to which they may be referred, is 
not apparent. 6 And the record is chiefly of interest in shewing that, 
contemporaneously with Dantidurga and Krishna I., thoro was another 
Rashtrakuta paramount sovereign in the more northern part of the 
country. It seems possible that, this Kakkavaja 11. is the Rahapa, 
Raliappa, or Rahapya, by the defeat of whom Krishna I. extended liis 


period. They, ami the passage in the Brihnt-fiamhitd, give the ancient vernacular name 
of the place. Tlii! form rclftrd or Ellorti is naturally derived from it. And Phipura is, 
in mv opinion, only a Sanskritiscd form of the latter. Vcrd] is, I suppose, a corruption 
of Vclldr, chiefly by metathesis; anil Ycrnjti, of Verdi,-- There may, quite possibly, be 
a reference to Kllorfl, and to tin- number of (lie cave-temples there, in the expression 
doitnmithUftflApura , which oeenrs in tlie Buddhist inscription of A.T). 101(5 at JlambaJ 
{hul. Ant. Vo), X. p. ISO, line20), and in other inscriptions (not Buddhist) in the Ksuiaresc 
country, — Dr. Biibler (AnhaoJ. Hum. Went, lnd, Vol. V. p. 89) lias suggested that 
Ehlpura “may possibly have lieeti oil the hill above the fildra eaves, on which, beyond 
the modern town of Kdzab, are tlie remains of an old Hindd city.” The Mnsalimin town 

of Bd/.ab itself seemed ... to have been largely constructed from Hindd remains. 

But I think there is no necessity for locating Yelidra, Vclldraka, or Plttpura, otherwise 
LJin.il where tlie present village of Verd} is. 

1 See chapter VIII. below. 

•Jour, Bo, lir. It As. five. Vol. XVI, p. 105, 

J hul. Ant. Vol. XVIII. p. 55.— This record gives the first authentic instance (sec also 
ibid, p, 91) of tlie use of the Baku era in Gujarat, in a date tho details of which can bo 
tested by calculation. It also gives.a rather exceptionally late instance of the use of 
numerical symbols, in expressing the date. 

1 l’age 359 above. 

' In editing the record, Bandit Bhagwanlal Indraji srggesteil that Kakka or Karka 
It may have had, besides India II. and Krishna I,, another son named Dliruvur.ijudevu 
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kingdom. And, as Chhardli is in the Lata country it may be taken 
for certain that he was olio of the lords of Lata, whose territory was 
subsequently given, as a feudatory province, by Govinda III. to his 
younger brother Iudraraja of Gujarat. The intermediate history of 
the Lata country has not yet been workod out. But there appears to 
be, in the records of the brothers Karkaraja and Govindaraja, sons of 
the same Iudraraja, a reference to descendants of Kakkaraja II., who 
may have continued to hold the province for another thirty years or 
so, until they were dispossessed by Govinda III, 

Krishna I. left two sons,—Govinda II., and Dhruva. As regards the 
elder of them, to whose name some of the records attach the epithet 
vallabha, 1 the most probable conclusion is that lie did not succeed to the 
throne. Hr. Biihler, indeed, has held the opinion that he did reign, but 
not for long,— being dethroned by his younger brother, Dhruva. 2 And 
the statement in the lJedli grant of A. D. 910, that “ sensual pleasures 
“ made him careless of the kingdom, and* entrusting fully the universal 
“ sovereignty to his younger brother, he allowed his position as sovereign 
“ to become loose,” might perhaps be quoted in support of this view. But 
the earlier records distinctly say-that Dhruva attained the sovereignty 
“ by jumping over bis elder brother,” 3 which points plainly to an act of 
complete supersession ; and, in support of this view, it is to be noted that 
some of the subsequent records pass Govinda II. over quite unnoticed. 
That he made an attempt to secure the succession, is, indeed, shewn by 
th<i statement in the Paitlian grant, of A. D. 796, that he called to Iris 
assistance even the hostile kings of Mftlava, Kaiichi, and Veiigi, and 
of the Gaiiga country. This, however, seems to only emphasise the 
real fact that is disclosed by the pointed expression used in respect of 
Dhruva. 4 

Krishna I., then, was succeeded by his younger son Dhruva, “the 
constant or immovable one,” whose name appears also in the Prakrit 
form of Dhora. He had the birudas of Dinin'!varsha, “the heavy 
rainer,” Kalivallablia, “ the favourite of the Kali age,” which appears 
in his Pattadadal inscription in the Prakrit form of Kaliballaha, and 
Nirupama, “ the unequalled one,” and the epithet of srtpritfdvival- 
lublia ■, and he used the titles of Mahdrdjddhirdja, Paramesvara, and 
Bhoftdra . 6 He imprisoned a Gaiiga king,— took elephants from a 
Pallava king, whom he compelled to how down before him,— and drove 
Vatsaraja, who had seized the kingdom of Gauda (in Bengal), into 
the deserts of Maru (Mat-war), and despoiled him of the two white 
umbrellas of sovereignty which he had taken from the king of Gauda: 
this person is Vatsaraja, king of Ujjain, for whom we have, just after 


1 Tho Kadab grant would give him the bintda of Prabhfltavarsha. As regards this 
record, however, see page 309 below, note 7* 

"Ind. Ant . Yol. VI* p. 02. 

•* Ji/folith-dt/ahyhuna j GO. 

■* As regards an extraneous passage, which has been taken as meaning tliat he did reign, 
and was on the throne in A.L). 783*8!, see page 305 below, note L. 

See page 308 above, and note 1, In the Sanskrit records of his son and successor, 
rammubltu f t (trai l t is substituted. 
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Dhruva’s time, the date of A. D. 783-84, when he was contemporaneous 
with Dhruva's son Govinda III.; 1 probably he had then re-established 
himself at Ujjain. His successor's records show that Dhmva invested 
Govinda III. with the kanthikd or necklet that was indicative of ap¬ 
pointment as Yuvnrdja ; and they also imply that he contemplated 
abdicating in Govinda's favour, but was dissuaded from doing so. 

Of the-time of Dhmva, we have only one published record,—the stone 
inscription at the temple of Ldke6vara-(ViiTipaUsha) at Pattadakal, in 
■the ISijapur District, 2 which mentions grants that were made to the 
temple by the harlot Badipothli or Balipoddi ; the record is not dated. 3 

Dhruva was succeeded by his son, Govinda III., who, as we have 
just seen, was invested with the office and authority of Yuvardiu during 
his father's reign : a later record says that ho was specially selected 
for the succession, from among several brothers, on account of his 
superior virtues ;* and this seems to imply that he was not the eldest 
son: but it is convenient, in the genealogical table, to enter him as 
senior at any rate to Indraiaja of Gujarat, though, as no distinct 
assertion either way is made in any of the records as yet available, the 
latter may very possibly have been really the elder. His special 
birudm were PrabhiUavarsha, “ the abundant rainer;" 'Brivallabha, 
“the favourite of fortune," which appears in’ jhe Prakrit form of 
'Sriballaha in a Kanaro.se record at Lakshmeshwar ; 5 and Jagattuhga, 
“ prominent in the world:" but Ire was also known as Janavallabha, 
“the favourite of people,"” and as Kirti-Narayana, “a very Narayana 
(Vishnu) in respect of fame;" 7 and he may perhaps be mentioned, by 
another biruda, as Parabala, the father of Raunadevi who was the wife 
of a king of Bengal named Dharmapala. 8 ilis own records couple 
with his name the epithets of ■pritkivivallahlia, snpritkivkallabha, 
srivallabhanarcndni, and s rtvallabhnnarend rad e»a, and the titles of 
Mahdvdjddhirdja , Paramesmra, Bhafdra, and Faramabhaftdraka. 
And his Kanarese record of A. D. 804 gives his name in the Prakrit 
form of Gdyinda, aud tells us that his tnahddcvi, or queen-consort, was 
Gannmdabbe. u Until recently, tho earliest, absolutely certain date for 
him was A. 1). 801, furnished by that record.. But the Paithan grant, 
which has como. to notice lately, gives an earlier date, in A. D. 794. 
And he is further carried back to A. D. 783-84 by a passage in the Jain 
Harvvaihsa of Jinasena, which, mentioning him as Brivallabha, tells 
us that he was reigning over the south, or the Dekkan, in 'Saka-Samvat 


1 Sec- page 395 below. 

2 Iud. Ant. Vol. XI. ]>. 124. 

3 I have also a record of Ilia time, again without date, from NarPgal in the Hangal 
taluk*, DhArwilr District, which mentions a feudatory of Ilia, named Marakka. who 
was governing the Banavasi twelve thousand. 

* Ej/igrapliia Jndica, Vol. I. p. GC.— On the subject of selection, see page 361 abovo, 
and note 3. 

5 hul. Ant. Vol. XI. p. 156.— In tho case of the Western Chalnkyas of Bad&mi, this 
word was a generic epithet. From now onwards, however, it seems to have been used 
as a biruda, rather than as an epithet. 

6 id. Vol. V, p. 117, verse 23 ; and Vol. XIII. p. 67, verse 13. 

7 id. Vol. XII. p. 218, line 5. 

8 id. Vol. XXI. p. 254. 

0 id, Vol. XI. p. 127, 
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705 (expired), and that his contemporaries were — in the north, a cer¬ 
tain Indiayudha, son of a king named Krishna ; in the east, Yatsai'aja, 
king of Avanti (Ujjain), who is evidently identical with the Yatsaiaja 
whom Dliruva drove into the deserts of Mar wad; and in the west, 
Vavaha, who was ruling over the country of the Sauryas. 1 In the other 
direction, the latest certain recorded date that we have for him is 
A. D. 812, given in the Torkhede grant. But there is no reason to 
suppose that he ceased to reign before A. I). 814 or 815, in one of 
Which years commenced the reign of his son, Amdghavarsha I. 2 3 

The manner in which some of the records s say that, on the birth of 
Gdvinda III., the 1>ashtrakuta family became invincible to its foes, 
indicates that it was he who first placed the power of his dynasty on a 
really firm and wide footing. But his accession appears to have been 
attended by opposition; for, the passage which mentions his being 
invested by his father with the leanthiha of Yuvar&ja-divp is followed 
immediately by one which relates how, on his father's death, ho had to 
contend against a confederacy of twelve kings, who had combined to¬ 
gether to acquire the possession of the whole earth, and who apparently 
were led by a person named Stambha. 1 This opposition, however," lie 
quickly, and without extraneous aid, put down. The context of the 
same passages next describes him as releasing from long captivity, 
and sending hack to his own country, a Ganga king,— evidently the 
one who had been conquered (and imprisoned) by his father,— but as 
being shortly compelled to reconquer him and quit him in fetters again ; 
as marching against the Gurjara king, who fled before him; as receiv¬ 
ing the submission of the lord of Malava, who was too politic to attempt 
to resist him ; and as marching to the Yindhya mountains, and there 
reducing a prince named MariUarva, who gained In’s goodwill by pre¬ 
senting his choicest heir-looms. And after this, it says, Gdvinda 111. 
spent the rainy season at a place named Srtbhavana, which has not yet 
been identified, and then marched with his army to the Tungabhadrd, 
where he acquired still more wealth from the previously subjugated 
Pallavas; and it is perhaps in connection with this expedition that wo 
have to take the Kanarese record, which mentions a grant that was 
made by him when, having conquered Dantiga, king of Kafichi, and 
having gone to levy tribute from him, his encampments were on the 
bank of the Tuhgabhadia. Up to this time, the scat of the Rashtrakuta 


1 Iwl, Arif. Vol. XV. p. 142.— In publishing'.this passage, Mr. K. H. Patliak connected 
tlic words “ son of king Krishna ” with the name of TSrfvallahha ; and I added a note 
that the person might perhaps be Gdvinda II., the son of Krishna I. Hut I feel con¬ 
vinced nowthat Gdvinda II. did not reign (see page 303 above). And consequently, as 
the position of the words “ son of king Krishna” is such that they may ho connected 
at least equally well (if even not better) with the name of Indriiyudlia, I prefer con¬ 
struing them in that way and taking Urtvallablia to denote Gdvinda III. 

2 Dr. Bidder has said (hid. Ant. Vol. V. p. 64) that the manner in which the Baroda 
grant of Ids nephew, KarkanVja of Gujarat, speaks of him, with the, uso of the past 
tense, indicates that lie was dead at the time of its issue, in April, A. D. 811 or 812, 
But this is disposed of by the fact that lie is spoken of, as the paramount sovereign, 
at tho beginning of the TdrkhSde grant of Gdvindar.ija of Gujarat which was issued 
later, in December, A. D. 812. 

3 o, g., hid. Ant. Vol. XI, p. 161. 

< id. Vol. V. p. 150 ; Vol. VI. pp. 62, 70 ; Vol. XI. p. 101. 
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Chapter III. power would seem to have been somewhere in the direction of the 
The Nasik District, and very probably at Nasik itself; for, both the 

of MAIkherl.' charters of A. D. 807, which record the above occurrences, were issued 

from Mayurakhandi, which is the modem Markinda, a hill-fort in the 
range of bills on the south of the Kalwan ialuka, Nasik. District. 1 Rut 
it appears that Gfivinda III. transferred, or took measures with a view 
to transferring, the seat of government. For, one of the same records 
tells us that he sent a brief peremptory order to the lord of Vcngi,.and 
made him come and construct the outer wall round a city, which was 
apparently in course of construction or fortification as a capital. This 
seems to have boon done just before the setting in of the rainy season 
of A. D. 807 ; for, while it is mentioned in the EMhanpnr charter that 
was issued in August of that year, it is not referred to in the Wani 
charter of the.preceding April. If so-, the lord of Veiigi must bo the 
Eastern Chalukya king Narcndramrigaraja-Yijayaditya II., who was 
on the throne of Veiigi from A. D. 799 to 843, and is described, in 
the records of his family, as having fought, during twelve years, by 
day and by night, a hundred and eight battles with the armies of the 
Gangas and theRasWrakntas. 2 And there seems little doubt that tho 
city, thus referred to, is the M&nyakhcta of subsequent records, and the 
modern Malkhcd in the Nizam’s Dominions, about ninety miles in a 
south-easterly direction from Sholapur, 3 4 * the importance of which place, 
with a view to resisting attacks from the oast, will be apparent at 
once if a map is consulted. The record of A. D. 811-12 tells us that 
Govinda III. took from his enemies the (emblems of tho) rivers Ganga. 
and Yamuna, charming with their waves, and acquired, at tho same time, 
that supreme position of lordship (which was indicated) by the form 
of a visible sign of those two rivers ;* this was doubtless done in his 
wars with the Eastern Chalukya Vijayaditya II, And a later record, 
of A. D. 8G6, claims that he conquered the Kdialas, the Malavas, tho 
'Sautas, the Gurjaras, and those who dwelt at the hill-fort of Chit- 
rakuta, i. e., this place being apparently Chitrakot or Chatarkot in 
Bundtdkhaud, the Kalachuris of Central India. II is dominions thus 
extended from the western coast far across towards tho east, and from 
the neighbourhood of the Vindhya mountains and Malava in the north 
to at least the Tungabhadra in the south; and his power and influence 
were spread over even a greater area. It was, doubtless, in consequence 

1 Lat. 20° 23', long. 73° 68'; Indian Atlas, sheet No. 38,— ‘ Markinda,' Tho 
identification was pointed out by Dr. Bidder ( Ind. Ant, Vol. VI. p. 64). - The real 
name of the place is undoubtedly Mm-kliaudi. Its actual name is a corruption, duo to a 
legend connecting it with tlic sago M&rkaijdeya (see the Gazetteer ofathe Bombay Presi¬ 
dency , Vol. XVI., Nasik, p. 357). 

2 Ind. Ant. Vol.- XX. p. J01. 

3 Lat. 17° 10', long. 77° 13'; Indian Atlas, sheet No. 57,— 1 Mulkaid.’—The identifica¬ 
tion of Mdnyakheta with Mfilkh&l was first suggested by Prof. H. H. Wilson (Jour. 
It. As, Noe., F. S,’, Vol. IT. p. 3U3 ; at any rate, by 11 Mankhera in the Hyderabad 
country,” he seems to mean Malkhcd); and it was ratified by Dr. Btlhlur {Ind. Ant, 
Vol, VI. p. 64).— The literary reference, in tho h'athdkbm, to a 'Suhhatunga at MAnya- 
khoia (hut. Ant. Vol. XII. p. 215 ; and see page 410 below, note 2), must be connected 
with Krishna II, or III. ; at any rate not with Krishna I. 

4 Ind. Ant. Vol, XII. p. 163,— For the meaning of the statement, see page 338 

above, note 7. 
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of the. wide extent of his kingdom, and in connection with the design of 
locating the capital at Milklied, that he gave to his brother Indraraja of 
Gujarat the feudatory government of the Lata country or province of 
the lords of Lata. 

Of the time of Govinda III., wo have the following published 
records: 1 — 

(1) A copper-plate grant from the well-known Paithau, in the 
Niz&nr’s Dominions, 8 which' records that, on the occasion of an eclipse 
of the sun on the new-moon tithi of the month Vaisakha, 'Saka- 
Sarirvat 716 (expired), when his victorious camp was located outside 
Pratishthana, he granted, to some Brahmans, a village named Limba- 
ramika, in the circle of villages known as the Sar&kaehehha twelve 
wliieh was in the Pratishthana bhukti, i. e. in a territorial division that 
took its name from Pratishthana, which is Paithau itself. The corre¬ 
sponding English date is the 4th May, A. D. 794, on which day there 
was a total eclipse of the sun, visible right across India. 3 

(2) A copper-plate grant from somewhere in the Kanarese country,' 1 
which records that, on Thursday, the fifth titli i of the dark fortnight of the 
month YaLakha of the Subhanu samvatsara, TSaka-Samvat 726 (expired), 
when, having conquered Dantiga, the ruler of Kanehi, and having gone 
to levy tribute from him, his encampments were on the bank of the 
river Tungabhadra, he had good sport with wild boars at .the BamefS- 
vara tirtha, 6 and he gave to the Oorava, or 'Saiva priest of the place, 
a grant which the Western Chalukya king Kirtivavman II. had given 


1 In addition to those enumerated here, I am much inclined to include No, 24 in 
Mr. Bice’s Inscription* at 'St'anana-Belyola, which gives us the name of the Muhdmtihd- 

•sdmanttldhipoti It a naval 61; a- Kambaiya (I quote the correct hi/rnda from an ink-impres¬ 
sion received from I)r. llultzseh), son of the Paramisvara and Mah&rdja 'Srlvallahha. 
The characters of the record allow very well of its being referred to the time of Govinda 
I1T. The title Mahdrdja is rather peculiar for his period ; but the other title Para- 
miscaru proves that the tSrtvallabha of the record was a paramount sovereign. The 
authentic existence of any other sovereign with that birvda, in the same period, has not 
been established. And the birnda Bauavaloka is curiously analogous to Khadgavaloka, 
the biruda of Dantidurga. The exceptional title MahAniahAs&mantddhipati , and the 
regal expression prithivUrdjyam-i/nyye, ‘ reigning over the earth,’ indicate someone 
superior to any Miihdsdmimtddldpati ; and they might well be applied to a king’s son, 
who, though not appointed YurarAjti , was nevertheless entrusted with high and extensive 
authority, and may have been a younger brother of the chosen successor of Govinda III, 
I refrain, however, from at once deciding the point as I feel inclined, and entering 
Kambaiya now in the table as another sou of Govinda III. 

2 Epigraphia Indica, Vol. III. p. 103. 

3 In connection with the HindO calendar, it is to be noted that, in contrast to the result 
stated on page 356 above, and in note 3, the result here is obtained by using tho amAnta. 
arrangement of the lunar fortnights, and this record gives the first genuine instance 
of the use of the am&nta arrangement in India proper.— In the preceding year, there 
was an annular eclipse of tho sun on the 14th May, A.D. 793, which corresponds to the 
new-moon tithi of tho amAnta Vai-';;1.hha of 'Saka-Samvat 710 current. But it was 
not visible in India. And it may be rejected in favour of the visible eclipse, which, 
as the Baka year is not distinctly specified either as current or as expired, is equally 
admissible on general grounds, and preferentially so because of its visibility in India. 

4 Ini. Ant. Vol. XI; p. 125. 

# According to Mr. Bice (Mysore Inscriptions, p. lvii,), this is an island, a few miles 
below the junction of the Tunga and the l’hadra. In his map of ancient Mysore (id. 
p. Ixxxiv.), it is placed in the position which, in modern maps, is occupied by 1 An.avaree,’ 
— lat. 14“ 4', long, 75“ 49'. 
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to tho god Parame6vara ('Siva). The corresponding English date is 
Thursday, 4th April, A. D. 804. 1 

(3) A copper-plate grant from Wain in the N&sik District, 3 which 
records that, at the time of an eclipse of the moon on the full-moon day 
of the month Vai^akha in the Vyaya sammtaam, 'Saka-Sariivat 730 
(current), when residing at Mayurakhandi, he granted to a Brahman a 
village named Ambakagrama in the Vatanagara vishaya in the Nasika 
desa. The corresponding English date is the 25tli April, A. D. 807 ; 
but there was no eclipse of the moon. s 

(4) A copper-plate grant from Radhanpur in Gujarat,* which 
records that, at the time of an eclipse of the sun on tho new-moon day 
of the month 'Sravana in the Sarvajit samvatnara, 'Saka-Samvat 730 
(current), when residing at Mayurakhandi, he granted to Biahmans a 
village named Rattajjuua in the Rasiyana bkukti. 'The correspond¬ 
ing English date is the 7th August, A. D. 807 ; when there was 
a total eclipse of the sun, though it was not visible in India. 6 As was 


1 Ini, Ant, Vol. XVII. p. 141.—In connection with the calendar, it is to be noted 
that tile tit hi and the week-day can here be brought together only by tho Jtflrnimdnta 
arrangement of the lunar fortnights. This agrees with the result fur the date of 
A. IJ. hi 2 (page 35(i above); but differs from the result for the date of A, D. 796, given 
under No. 1 above. Ami the suggestion presents itself, that the amdnta arrangement 
of t(ie fortnights came down from the direction of Central India, the use of the 
pftrnim&nta arrangement lingering longer in the Kaimrese country.— In connection 
with note 1 on page 349 above, it is to lie noted that the anmvatnara lias to he 
determined by the mean-sign system ; according to which it began on the 17th June, 

A. D. 803, in ’Baka-8aiiivat 726 current, and ended on the 12th June, A. 1). 804, in 

B. -S. 727 current.. According to the southern luni-solar system, the sumriitenr/t 
coincided with 18.-8. 726 current (A, I), 803-804) ; the given ti/hi would then fall in 
A. t>. 803 ; and in that year it cannot be properly connected with a Thursday. 

J id. Vol. XI. p. 156. 

3 Hore, again, the samvatnara is determined by tho mean-sign system. By the 
southern luni-solar system, Vyaya coincided with 'Suka-bariivat 720 current, and there¬ 
fore cannot be connected with the figures 730. But, by the mean-sign system, it 
began on the 4th June, A. D. HOG, in 'S.-S. 729 current, and ended on the hist May, 
A. D. 807, in b.-S. 730 current.— The nearest lunar eclipses were on the 26th 
February and 21st August, And there was no lunar eclipse, on the given ti/hi , in 
either the preceding or the following year.— In connection witli the absence of fl ic eclipse 
(for which see Von Opjinker’s Canon, tier Finsternim, p. 356), it may be noted that 
Prof. Jacobi has indicated (Tnd. Ant. Vol. XVIT. p. 155, note 12, and Epigraphia, 
Indira > Vol, I. p, 423) that, eclipses being particularly auspicious occasions of dona¬ 
tion, they would probably he calculated beforehand, in order to have all the arrange¬ 
ments ready, instead of being taken from actual observation j that, within and near tho 
limits of a possible eclipse, the Hindd tables and system might at any time predict an 
eclipse when none would occur, or vice versd ; that the Hi adds, placing implicit trust in 
tbeir feastras, would not think it necessary to test a calculation by actual observation, 
especially as small eclipses, particularly of the sun, are apt to escape notice; and that 
the writer of an inscription would, therefore, mention an cclipso, irrespective of whether 
it was actually seen or not, if lie found it predicted. 

4 Jnd . Ant, Vol. VI. p. 59. 

5 Here the tit hi is determined by the amdnta arrangement of the lunar fortnights,— 
The samvatnara may bo determined by cither the mean-sign system, or the southern 
luni-solar system. By the southern luni-solar system, Sarvajit coincided with 'Saka- 
Samvat 730 current (A. D. 807-808). And by the mean sign system, it began on the 
3lst May, A. D. 807, in 'S.-S, 730 current, and ended on the 26th May, A. D, 808 
in B.-S, 731 current. For tho eclipse, see Von Oppolzer’s Canon der Fin&ter- 
tiMse, pp. 194, 195. — For another quotation of a solar eclipse, not visible in India, 
sec page 356 above. 
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pointed out by Dr. Biihler, 1 Rasiyana may be identified with the Chapter III. 
modern Ha'in or RfDin in the Karjat taluka, Ahmednagar District; The R^t7 tt ktltaa 
and we have perhaps a mention of it, as Rasenanagara, in one of the of M&fkhdd.' 
records of the Western Chalukya king Yijayaditya. 2 

(5) A copper-plate grant from Barfida, 8 which records that the Alald- 
admantddhipati Suvari.iavarsha-Karkaraja of Gujarat, when settled 
at Siddhasami, granted to a Brahman a, village named Vadapadraka in 
the Ankottaka eighty-four. The grant was made on the full-moon 
day of the month Vaisdkha, 'Saka-Sarhvat 734 ; and the corresponding 
English date is, approximately, either the 12th April, A. D. 811, or the 
30th April, A. D. 812, according as the Baka year is to be applied as 
current or as expired. Dr. Biihler has identified Ankottaka and Jambu- 
vavika, which is one of the villages mentioned in defining the position of 
Vadapadraka, with the modern Arikut and Jambava, five or six miles 
to the south of Baroda. 4 

(6) A eopper-plate grant from Torkhedo in the Iv handesh District, 
which records that the Mahd»dr>ianta Buddhavarasa, of the 'Salukika 
family, a feudatory of Prabhutavarsha-Govindaiaja of Gujarat, granted 
to some Brahmans a villago named Guvattaua in the Siharakld or 
Siharakkhi twelve. The grant was made on the seventh tithi, called 
vijaya-saptami, of the bright fortnight of the month Paueha in tho 
Nandaua samvatsara, 'Saka-Sarhvat 735 (current); and the correspond¬ 
ing English date is the 14th December, A. D. 812. 6 Siharakht or Siha- 
rakkhi is probably the modern Sorkhi, somewhere close in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Bar&la. 

(7) A eopper-plate grant, of doubtful authenticity, from Kadab in 
Mysore. 7 This document refers itself to the reign of Govinda III. 

It mentions a Chalukya prince named Balavarman ; his son, Yasovar- 
man, who married a sister of Chakiraja, a rnler of the Ganga mancfitla 
and Yasovarman’s son, Vimaladitya, who was governing the Kunumgil 
desa. And it purports to record that, in order to ward off the evij 


1 Ind. Ant. Vol, VI. p, 71, note. 

3 Page 371 above. 

3 Ind. Ant. Vol. XII. p. 156. 

4 id. Vol. V. p. 145. 

6 Epiymyhia Lulicci> Vol, III. p, 53. 

c Here, again, the samvatsara may lie determined by either the mean-sign system, 
or the southern hi ni-solar system. Uy the latter, Nandana coincided with 'Salta-Sadi vat 
735 current (A, D. 812-3 3) j and, by the mean-sign system, it began on the 9th May, 
A.D. 812, in 'S.-S. 735 current, and ended on the 5th May, A. D. 813, in 'S.-S. 736 
current* 

7 IndAnt . Vol. XII. p, 11,— The authenticity of this record is doubtful for the 
following reasons :— (1) It does not mention Dantidurga by his proper name ; and it gives 
him the birvda of Vairamegha, which is not borne out by any other record ; (2) it speaks 
of Krishna I. as AkfUavarsha-Kann^vara ; and here KannSSvara is a mistake for 
Kannara ; (3) it mentions Gfivinda II., not by his proper name, but by the Viruda of 
Prabhtttavarslia; and this is not borne out by any other record; and (4) the date does 
not work out correctly, and, moreover, is expressed in numerical words for a time when, 
apparently, that method*of expressing dates had not come into use in epigraphio 
records,— The earliest epigrapbic iustancc of tho use of numerical words in expresar 
ing date, in India, is given by the Eastern Chalukya grant that records the date of the 
coronation of Amma II, in A.D. 945 {Ind. Ant , Vol. VII, p. 18 j see also Gnptou 
Inscriptions , p. 73, note 1, on the general question). 
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influence of the planet Saturn from VimalMitya, the vcillaWiendra, i.e. 
Govinda III., when his victorious camp was at Maydrakbandi, granted, 
at the request of Chfikiraja, to a Jain teacher named Arkaldrti, the 
disciple’s disciple of the Achdrya Kuvi whose feet were praised by the 
body of saints of Guptigupta,, 1 and who belonged to the lineage of the 
Achdrya Kirti in the Nandi-Samgha, the Punnaga-Yriksha, and the 
Mula-Gana, a village named Jalamahgala in the Idigur vishaya, for the 
purposes of a Jain temple at a town called Manyapura. The grant 
purports to have been made on Monday, the tenth tit hi in the bright 
fortnight of the month Jyeshtha, 'Saka-Sariwat 735 expired : but these 
details do not work out correctly ; for, the corresponding English date 
was, not a Monday, but Friday, 13th May, A. D. 813. 

In connection with Krishna I. we have already met with a separate 
line of Raslitrakutas, the last of whom, at least, was a paramount sover¬ 
eign in Gujarat, or more particularly in the Lata province of Gujarat. 
In a more or less independent form, the power of the members of this 
separate branch of the family must have continued on to the time of 
Govinda III .; for, as has been already mentioned, one of his acts was 
to give “ the province of the lords of Lata,” 2 3 or, as it was also called, 
“ the Lata province,” 5 to Ins brother Indraraja, in whose person there 
was thus established another Gujarat branch of the family, feudatory 
to the kings of the main line, but perhaps not always maintaining a 
condition of very close and faithful obedience. Of Indraraja himself, we 
have as yet no records. And all that we are told, is, that it was to him 
that Govinda III. gave the province ; that he quickly put to flight the 
leader of the Gurjaras, who attempted to oppose the arrangement ; that, 
apparently in opposition to his brother and sovereign, he gave protec¬ 
tion to some chieftains of the south, whose possessions were taken 
away from them by Govinda III. ; 4 and that he had for his friends a 
certain people named Manap’ The record which mentions the last 
point, declares his feudatory position,— which is also clear enough from 
various other details,— by saying that the province of Lata had been 
given to him by his “ lord or master. 0 ’'’ Of both his sons, however, 
we have records, belonging to the time of Govinda III., which, with 
another record of Govindariija, of the time of Amoghavarsha I., 
make the feudatory position of this branch of the family still clearer, 
if possible. The first of them is the Baroda grant, No. 5 in the 
list above. After the description of Indraraja, it mentions his son 
Karkaraja, with the biruda of Suvarnavarsha, “ the rainer of gold,” 
whom it styles Late.<vara or “ lord of Lata,” and who, it says, protected 
the king of Malava against a lord of the Gurjaras who had become 
evilly inflamed by conquering the lords of Gaurla and Vahga. It 
gives to Karkaraja the feudatory title of Mahdsdmantddhipati; and 
it further emphasises his position by speaking of Govinda III. as 


1 See foul. Ant . Vol. XXI, p. 159, and note 8 ; and Epigrapkia Indica, Vol. IV.. p. 26. 

£ Ldt-SH var a - manda la ; fold , Ant. Vol* XII. p. 160, text, line 31, and p. 163. 

3 LAliya vuindaia • ibid. pp. 180, 188, 

4 Ind* Ant , Vol. XII. p. 163. 

5 id. Vol. XII, p. 188. 
f Nija-svdtnin, 
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his svdmin or master. And it furnishes for him a date either in Chapter III. 

April, A. D. 811, or in the same month of the following year. The Tll0 RAsh^aktltas 

other record is the Tdrkhode grant, No. 6 in the list above. In the ofMdikhdd. 

opening passages, it refers itself to the reign of Govinda III. It 

mentions Grjvindataja as the younger brother of Karkaraja. 1 And 

it furnishes for him a date in December, A. D. 812. The later date 

for G6vindaidja > in April, A. D. 826 or 827, — his birudn Prabhn- 

tavarsha,— and his title Mahdsdmaiitddhvpcdi ,— are supplied by a 

grant from Kavi, which will be noticed more fully in connection 

with Amoghavareha I. 

Govinda III. was succeeded, in A. D. 814 or 815, by a son who Am6ghavarahaI. 
reigned for at least sixty-two years. 2 The records have not yet dis¬ 
closed his real name ; and he is best known, by one of his birudas, 
as Amdghavarsha, “ the fruitful rainer, or he who rains not in vain.” 3 
He had also the special birudas of Nripatunga, “ prominent among 
kings,” and Mahar&ja-'Sarva, “ a very 'Sarva (Eiva or Vishnu.) among 
kingsj” 4 and he was also styled Mahardja-Shanda/ 1 “a very bull among 
great kings,’ 4 and Ati^ayadhavala, “ the excessively white one. 446 His 

1 Tho tables given by Dr. Bidder in hid. Aid. Vol. V. p, 145, and Vo), VI. p. 72, 
make (Jovindaraja the son of Karkar.ija. This, however, is only a clerical error, or a 
printer’s mistake, 

2 By the 'fsirftr inscription, noticed in full farther on, thenew-moon day of the. arndnla 
Jyeshtha, 'Saka-fcamvat 783 current, fell in the fifty-second year of the reign of, 

Amdghavarsha I. Consequently, the new-moon day of the aiiidnta Jydshtha, 'S.-S. 

738 current, fell in his first year ; and his regnal years run from some date, still 
to bo exactly determined, from Asbadha suklu 1 of f> -S. 737 current, in A. I). 

814, up to the amdnta Jyeshtha kvishpa 30, the new-moon day, of 'S.-S, 738 
current, in A.D. 8i5.— As regards the latest'date for him, A. 1). 877-78, the text 
distinctly gives 'S.-8, 739, in words, as well as in figures. And I myself have 
a record from R6n, in the Dharwar District, which gives for him a date in the 
Jaya wmmitxara , ’S.-S. 730 (expired), in A.D. S74, within three years of the 
above,— On the grounds that “it is very improbable that a prince should reign for 
such a long period,” Dr, Biiandarkar lias snggestod (Early History of tho Hekkan, 

1884, Supplement, p, ii.) that “ there must be a mistake somewhere.” But, as regards 
the •'Birllr record at any rate, the suggestion is quite gratuitous ; the text is perfectly 
preserved and legible ; and there is no mistake, except that, in my published translation 
(hid. Ant, Vol. XII. p. 219), I carelessly gave the ®aka year as 787, instead of 788 
as it ls in tho text. 

3 But, from the way in which, in tho ’Sirdr inscription, lio is called LakshmUvallahh- 
indra, “ a chief of favourites of Rakshmi, or' a high favourite of Lakshmt,” and his 
sovereignty is compared with the sovereignty of “ the great Vishnu,” I am much 
inclined to think that his name eit her was V ishnu or else began with that word, 

4 It has been assumed that his name was 'Sarva ; the expression being taken to mean 
“ tho MahdrAja ’Sarva.” But if it were intended in that way, tho expression ought 
properly to he mahdrdjaAri-'Sarra , whereas tho text always lias sri niahdrdja-'Sarva 
(Caw-Templo Inscriptions, p. 95 ; and Ind. Aid. Vol. XII. p. 183, Vol. XIII, p.67, and 
Vol, XIV, p. 133). It seems to me that the toxts give simply a hiruda, exactly analogous 
to the Kaja-Titamalia, Raya-NSrayana, Nripati-Triuetra, &c., of other records (see Jnd. 

Ant . Vol. XII. p. 230).— I do not overlook the fact that, according to tho published 
text, one of the Kanheri inscriptions appears to style him “ tin; glorious Amfighavarsha, 
til© glorious MahArdja ,”—without any use of tho word 'Sarva (Ind, Ant. Vol. XIII, 
pp, 130, 137). 6 Epiyruphin Indica , Vol. T. (>. 52. 

" Ind, Ant. Vol. XII. pp. 213,220.— The Nausarl grants of Indra HI., of A.D. 

915, seem to speak of him also by the hiruda of 'Srlvallabha. But this is an isolated 
instance. And the word does noL occur there under circumstances which render its 
acceptance as a formal hiruda compulsory. — Again, the Bliaddna grant of the Kofikan 
'Sihih’ira prince Aparajita, of A.l). 997, would give him tho hiruda of Durlabha, 11 hard 
to be obtained, precious ;” but this is not borne out by any other records. 
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records give him the titles of Nahdrdjddhirdja, Paramesvftra, 
Bhatdra, and Paramobhat(draka, and the epithets of prithivi- 
vallabha and sriprithivirallabka. And the 'Sirur inscription describes 
him as having three white umbrellas of (sovereignty), the sank ha or 
conch-shell, the pdlidhvajar banner, and the dkd-kotn or (?) bird- 
ensign; as being born in the Ratta race; 1 * 3 as having the crest of a 
Garuda; as being heralded in public by the sounds of the musical 
instrument called tivili ; and as having the hereditary title of “ supreme 
lord of the town of Lattalura.” 5 * The spurious Western Ganga grant 
from Sudi s would allot to him a daughter named Abbalabbe, who, it says, 
was married to Gunaduttarahga-Butuga, the great-grandfather of the 
Permanadi-Butuga who was a contemporary of Krishna III. The 
statement may be correct; but, until it is authenticated by some genuine 
record, we may abstain from accepting it so far as to include the name 
of Abbalabbe in the genealogical table of the dynasty. 

It would seem that the accession of Amoghavarsha I., again, was 
disputed ; and that he owed it in great measure to assistance rendered 
by his cousin, Suvarpavamhp.-Karkaraja of Gujarat: for, the records 
say that Amoghavarsha destroyed his enemies and reconquered his 
kingdom, which had fallen oil or tottered; 4 and, more explicitly, that 
Karkaraja “ vanquished the tributary Rashtrakutas who, after they 
had voluntarily promised obedience, dared to rebel with a powerful 
army,” and “ speedily placed Amoghavarsha on his throue/ 4 ® But, 
when onco established on the throne, he probably enjoyed fully the same 
extent of dominions as did his father, and carried his successes quite 
as far and wide. The 'Sirur inscription claims that worship was done 
to him by tho kings of Anga, Vahga, Magadha, Malava, and Vengi. 
As regards Aiiga, Vanga, and Magadha, — places which lay very far to 
the east, in the direction of Bengal, — the assertion is doubtless hy¬ 
perbolical, But no particular objection need be raised in the case of 
Malava; and none at all in respect of Vehgi, During the whole of 
this period there were constant wars, with varying success on both 
sides, between the Rashtrakutas and the Eastern Chalukyas of Vehgi. 
We have already seen that Govinda III. made the lord of Vehgi, i. e. 
Narcndramrigaraja-Vijayaditya II,, come and help to fortify a town. 
And the Sahgli grant, of A. D. 93d, states that Amoghavarsha I. 
conquered the Chalukyas,— i. e. the Vehgi branch of the family, — at a 
place named Vihgavalli; and tho Karda grant, of A. D. 972, describes him 
as having been “ a fire of destruction to the Chalukyas/ 4 The latter 
record, and the Dedli grant of A. D. 940, say also that it was he 


1 Fee page 384 above. 

Fee page 384 above. 

3 h’pir/mphia Indian , Vol. III. 

4 id. Vol. I. p. 53. 

1 hid. Ant. Vol. XIY. p. 201.— This latter statement lias been interpreted as referring 
to a rebellion raised by I’rabhtitavarslui-Gdviudaraja of Gujarat, who is supposed to have 
usurped tlie feudatory authority that properly belonged to his older brother. But I 
am rather inclined to think that it indicates an attempt on the part of some descend¬ 
ants of the first Gujarat branch, to oust the Malkhod line and recover the sovereignty 
for themselves, at least in the more northern provinces of the kingdom. 
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who made the city of Manyakheta, which is the modern Malkhod in 
the Nizam's Dominions, about ninety miles towards the south-east 
from Sholhpur -, 1 2 3 and, as this appears to be tlie town round which 
Govmda III. caused the Eastern Chalukya king to build a wall for 
him, the text seems to mean that Amoghavarsha I. completed the 
fortification of the place, and made it the capital of his dynasty. The 
published records, noted further on, give a certain amount of informa¬ 
tion as to the extent of his dominions and as to his principal feudatories. 
And some further details for the southern provinces are furnished by 
an unpublished inscription at Nidagundi in the D liar war District, which 
mentions a feudatory of his, named Bankeyamsa, of the Chellaketana 
family,® who had the government of the Banavasi twelve-thousand 
the Be]gab three-hundred, the Kundarage seventy, the Kundur five- 
hundred, and the Purigere three-hundred. A verse which allots to an 
Amoghavai'slia, who can hardly be any but the present king, the com¬ 
position of a Jain work named llatnam&likd or PrninuUaramdld, 
tells us that “ he laid aside the sovereignty through discrimination."® 
It appears, therefore, that eventually, in consequence of extreme old 
age and waning strength, he abdicated in favour of his son Krishna II., 
who, as we shall see further ou, was associated in the administration 
with him, as Yuvardja. 

Of the time of Amdgliavareha I., we have the following published 
records:— 

(1) A copper-plate grant from Kavi in the Broach District, 4 which 
records that, while residing at Bharukaehchha, i. e. Broach, the Makd- 


1 Sue jingo 39(5 above, and note 3. 

2 It was this person who gave his name to the town of Bailkapnr in DUArwfir (hut 
Ant, Vol, XII. ]>. 217, and note23),— Mr. K. ]i. I’athak lias said (Jour. Bo. Jtr. H. Ad' 
Soc, Vol, XV1JI., p, 223) that the word che.Uti.ki'tiina means ‘ cloth-bannered,’ Hut l 
do hot find the authority for this in the paper (ill hid. Ant. Vol. XIV. o' 1041 tn 
which he refers as furnishing it. 

3 AM ' Vol. XII. p. 2)8 , see also Vol. XIX. p. 378 f.— In connection with this 
verse, 1 have elsewhere (id. Vol, XX. p. Ill) interpreted a short record at Aihoie, in 
the Bijapur District, as shewing that at some point in his long reign there was a’ defi¬ 
nite break, which might be attributable to a defeat at the hands of the Eastern Chain- 
kya king. Ou fuller consideration, however, I think that the expression, which is an 
ambiguous one ( nam-rajyam-gisijit ), is not to be, taken in that way, viz. “ reigning 
again, ’ Dr, Hultzsch tells me that, as the Tamil Dictionary enumerates nine khundas 
or divisions of the known continent, viz. the eight principal points of the compass' and 
the madhytma-lhanda or central division, and as Reeve and Sanderson’s Kanareso 
Dictionary gives nam-khanda-jirif/iivi as meaning ‘ the earth, as composed of nine 
parts,’ he is inclined to take the expression as simply equivalent to the ordinary 
'lirithM-rAjyam-ycije. And this may he correct. At the same time, the expression 
in this meaning, would he an exceptional one. And I am more inclined to take it as 
referring to some nine kingdoms, which it was customary to group together. What 
tlie nine kingdoms were, I am not at present able to determine. But possibly'some of 
them were Kuntala, Avanti, Kalinga, Kfisala, Trikdta, Lata, and Andhra, according to 
the names that are extant in the Vfilcataka inscription at Ajantii (Archreul. Snrv. West, 
Ind. Vol. V. p, 127). Or the whole list may perhaps ho found in the inscription" at the 
DasAvatfira-cave at KlIovA, j,i which l’andit Bhagwanlal Indraji read the eight names 
of Sandlrabbfipa or Sandhukfipa, Kaiichi, Kalinga, Kfisala, 'SrKuila, Malava, Lata, and 
Tanka (Cave- Temple Inscriptions, p. DtS), and in which I ain inclined to find also a 
ninth name, that of the. Sashas, meaning possibly the Nagas.—It may bo noted that 
tlie 'Silaluira chieftain Gfihala is dcserihed,— hyperbolieally, in either sense,— as nava- 
r4i!/<isamvddltimina, “the support of the nine kingdoms,, or of the earth” (Cave- 
temple Inscriptions, p. 102, text, line 15-16.) 

* ill, Vol. V, p, 114, 
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Chapter III. sdmantddhlpati Prabhutavarslia-G6vindar&ja of Gujarat bathed in 
The th° Narmadi, and presented a village named Thurnavi to a temple 

of MftlkUfid. of the sun under the name of Jay&ditya, “ the sun of victory/' 1 at Kdti- 
pura which was included in Kapika. The grant was made on the full- 
moon day of the month VaEakha, 'Saka-Samvat 749 ; and the corre- 
ponding English date is, approximately, either the 26th April, A. I). 
826, or the 15th April, A. D. 827, according as the 'Saka year is to be 
applied as current or as expired, Kapika is the modern Kavi itself, 
close to the south bank of tho Main; and Thurnavi is Thanavi or 
'J hanawa, a few miles to the south of Kavi. 1 

(2) A copper-plate grant from Baroda, 2 which records that the 
Muhdadmanlddhipati Dhar&varsha-Nirupama-Dhruvaraja, sou of Kar- 
karttja of Gujarat, while residing at Sarvamangalasatta outside Khd- 
taka or 'Srikhetaka, gave to a Biahtnay a village named Fusilavilli 
in the K&£ahrada deia. The grant was made on the full-moon day of 
the month Karttika, ¥>&ka-Sarirvat 757; and the corresponding English 
date is* approximately, either the 22nd October, A. D. 834, or the 11th 
October, A. D. 835, according as the 'Saka year is to be applied as cur¬ 
rent or as expired. Khetaka, or 'Srikhetaka, is the modem Kaira; and 
the Kakahrada desa must be some territorial division in that neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

(3) An inscription at the DaAvatara cave at Ellora in the Nizam's 
Dominions. 3 * 'J hat this record belongs actually to the time of Amogha¬ 
varsha, cannot be declared with absolute certainty; because it was 
left unfinished. But, mentioning him as Maharaja-Sarva, it takes the 
genealogy as far as him, and breaks off abruptly in one of the verses 
descriptive of him. dhe extant portion docs not contain a date. 

(4) An inscription on the architrave over the verandah of the Kanheri 
Cave No. 78 in the island of Salsette, Tirana District,* which records 
that, in the reign of Amoghavarsha, and during the rule of the MahA- 
xdvianla Pulla^akti, of the northern Konkati branch of the 'Si 1 ah am 
family, who was governing the whole of the Konkati, headed by the 
city .of Puri, which he field through the favour of Amoghavarsha, 

Pulla&dstr’s old minister, Vishnu.having done obeisance to tho 

Buddhist community at tho mount Krishnagiri, gave certain grants of 
coins called dravimas, for the purpose of making repairs and providing 
clothes and books. The record is dated 'Saka-Samvat 765, without any 
further details ; and the corresponding Christian year is A. 1). 843-44, 
if the 'Saka year is taken as expired. As regards the places mentioned 
in this record,— Krishnagiri is, of course, Kanheri itself; and reference 
has already been made to Puri, in connection with the Mauryas of 
the Konkan. 5 

(5) Another inscription at Kanheri, on tho architrave of the ve¬ 
randah of Cave No. 10, the Darbar or Maharaja’s cave, 6 which re- 

1 hid. Ant. Vol. V. p. 145. 

2 hid. Ant. Vol. XIV. p. 196. 

3 Cave-Temple Inscriptions, p. 92. Tho text was subsequently reproduced by 
Dr Biihler in Archmil. Sum. West. hid. Vol, V. p, 87. 

< hid. Ant. Vol. XUI. p. 136, No. 43 B, 

5 Page 383 above. 

« hid. Ant. Vol. XIII. p. 134, No. 15. 
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cords that, in tho reign of Amoghavarsha, and during the rule of tlio Chapter III. 

Mahdxd manta 1 * Kapardiu II., son and successor of the Muhdad- The 

manta Pullasakti mentioned above, a Buddhist named Avighnakara, of M&lkheij.' 

who had come from the Gauda country, had some caves, suitable for 

meditation, made at Krishuagiri, and gave a perpetual endowment of 

one hundred dram mas, from the interest on which, after his death, 

tho monks were to be provided with clothes. 3 The record is dated 

on Wednesday, the second lUhi of the dark fortnight of the month 

Alvina in the Prajapati saihvatsara, 'Salea-Saiiivat 775, which, 

though the year is given both in words and in figures, is a mistake for 

773 (expired) or 774 (current); and the corresponding English date is 

Wednesday, 16th September, A. 1). Sal. 8 

(6) A stone inscription at 'Sirur in the Dhanvar District, 4 which 
records that, in tho fifty-second year of the reign of Amdghavarsha 
and in the Vyaya sathvatsara, 'Saka-Saihvat 788 (expired), an officer of 
his, named Devanayya, who was governing the Bejvola three-hundred 
at Appigej'o, made a grant, or remitted a tax, on tho occasion of an 
eclipse of the sun on Sunday, the nevv-moon-day of the month Jyaishtha. 

Here, the corresponding English date is Sunday, 16th June, A. D. 866 j 
on which day there was a total eclipse of the suu, which was visible 
right across India, 5 * * 

(7) A copper-plate grant from Bagumia in the Nausari District in 
the Baroda territory, 0 which records that the Mahdxdmanlddhi-pati 
Dliaravarsha-Eirupama-Dliruvaraia of Gujarllt,— the second of that 
name, the son of Akalavarsha-'Subhaturiga,— bathed in the Narmada at 
the Mulasthana ttrtha at Bhiigukachenha (Broach), and granted to 



1 In both places in tins record, and in No, 8 below, tho original text lias mah&xdmanta 

sSkhara, It is possible, that the whole word U intended to be a title, equivalent to the^ 
mahdsdimutddhipati of other records. But, on tlio other hand, such a title is not known 
to me from any other sources ; and, in No. 1 above, Pullasakti is styled simply Mah&sd* 
manta: and I am inclined to think that the word sdkhwm is not used in a technical 
sense, and that the intended meaning is simply, < a very excellent Mahds&mintaJ 

3 For similar endowments, see Gupta Inscriptions, pp. 33, 262, and probably also 
pp. 38, 39/40,41, 2(15, 

. 3 hid, Ant. Vol. XX. p. 42J.— The mistake in the year is shewn, partly by the name 
of the mmwtisara, and partly by' the fact that the tithi did not fall on a Wednesday 
in tho specified year, either as a current or as an expired year.— The mmvats&ra may 
be determined, either by the mean-sign system, according to which it commenced on the 
26th November, A,II. 8t>D, in r Sak a - S am v at 7 7 '5 current, and ended on the 22nd November, 
A. D. 851, in '6.-8. 774 current; or by tlio s mthern luni-solar system, according to 
which it coincided with 'S.-S. 774 current (A.D. 851-52). — The tithi and the week-day 
are determined by the iimdota arrangement of the lunar fortnights ; for, the second 
tithi of the dark fortnight of the p&rniindnta Alvina ended on Monday, 17th August. 
And this point is of interest in connection with tlio calendar, by way of contrast with the 
results for the dates in A. I) f 012 (page 556 above, and note 3), and A. D. 804 (page 398 
above, and note 1), 

4 id, Vol, XII. p. 215. 

& id, Vol, XVII. p. 142.— Here, again, it may be noted* in connection with note 3 
above, on tho date in A.D. 851, that the tithi and the week-day are determined 
by the am data arrangement of the lunar fortnights.— As in the date just referred 
to, the sum catsara may be determined, either by the mean-sign system, according to 
which it commenced on the 23rd September, A,D. 865> in'6aka-*Samvat 788 current* 

aud ended on the 20th September, A.D, 866, in 'S. -S. 789 current ; or by the southern 
luni-solar system, according to which it coincided with 'S.-S. 789 current (A.D. 866-67). 

« id. Vol. XII. p,-179. 

n 972—52 
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a Brahman a village named Parahanaka, which was included in the 
one hundred and sixteen villages that were connected with the town 
of Karmantapura. The grant was made on the occasion of an eclipse 
of the sun on the new-moon day of the month Jyaishtha, Baka-Sarhvat 
7t>9 ; and the corresponding English date is the 16th June, A.D, 866, 
or the 6th June, A. D. 867, aceoiding as the 'Saka year is taken as 
current or as expired : on each of these days there was a total eclipse 
of the sun, visible in India, 1 * 3 The village of Parahanaka is the modern 
‘ Parona J in the Surat District. 8 

(8) Another inscription at Kanlieri, 3 * in the same position with No. 4 
above, which records that, in the reign of Amdghavarsha, and during 
the rale of the Muluts&manta Kapardin II., mentioned above, a person 
named Vishnu gave one hundred drammas to the monks of the 
Buddhist community at Krislmagiri, and caused a cave, suitable for 
meditation, to be constructed, in which the monks should receive clothes 
and other gifts. The record is dated Baka-Sariwat 799, without any 
details; and the corresponding Christian year is A. D. 877-78, if the 
Baka year is applied as expired. 4 

Thiee of the records mentioned just above are of special interest, in 
shewing that Buddhism was still, in the ninth century A. D„ a living 
religion, favoured by the.authorities, in Western India. 5 At the same 
time, however, a sudden development, of a very marked kind, was 
being'accomplished by its chief rival, Jainism, which was eventually 
to do more than any other form of belief towards its downfall. The 
writer Jinasena, who has been referred to above in connection with 
Govinda III,, was one of a series of celebrated Digambara Jain 
authors, who came to the front, propagating their religion, and increas¬ 
ing the power of their sect as they did so, during the earlier part of 
the Uiishtrakiita period. 6 * The first of these authors was Samanta- 
bhadra, whose “ appearance in Southern India marks an epo<h, not 
‘.‘only in the annals of Digambara Jainism, but in the history of 
“ Sanskrit literature and whose chief work, the Aptamimdthud, “ is 
" regarded as the most authoritative exposition of the syd'irdda* doer 
“trine and of the Jain notion of an omniscient being, and passes in 


1 Bid, Ant, Vol. XVIII. p. 56, and Vol. XXIII. p. .131, No. 109,— Here, again, the 
tithi is determined by th eamdnta arrangement'of the lunar fortnights, 

* id, Vol, XVI. p. 100, 

3 id. Vol, XIII. p, 135, No, 43 A. 

4 At Konndr in the Nawalgund tftluka, Dharwar District, there is a spurious inscrip¬ 
tion,— in characters of about the eleventh century A.D,,— which purports to he a record 
of Am6ghavarsha I., and to be dated at tho time of a total, eclipse of the moon on the 

full-moon'day of the month Aivayuja of the Vikrama sarnvatsara, TSaka-Samvat 782 
expired and 783 current (the expired and current years are both given), 

6 Another epigraphic ti’ace of it, as late as the end of the eleventh century, is furnished 
by the Dambal inscription which records grants made to vihdras of Buddha and Arya- 

T&r&dovt at that town in A, I), 1095 ( Ind, Ant, Vol. X, p. 185). And the statement 
that Ek&ntada-K&mayya, who started the revival of 'Saivism about the middle of tho 

twelfth century (see chapter V, below, under the account of Bijjala), was deputed to 

overthrow both the Jains and the Buddhists, implies that even then Buddhism had by 
no means suuk into insignificance in this part of the country, 

6 I take these details from a paper by Mr, K. B. F^thak* entitled 11 Bhartrihari and 

Rumania,” in th e Jour, Bo, Br. M. As, Soc. Vol. XVIII. p. 213 ff. 
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“ review all the contemporary schools of philosophy, including the Irak- Chapter III. 

" mdilraitn. doctrine this person is mentioned, with a good deal of The Kft.iitraktitaa 
flourish, in the 'Sravana-Belgala epitaph of Mallishoua, 1 * 3 which ropre- of M&lkhgd. 
sents him as professing, to a prince of Karahataka (Karad, in the 
Sat aril District), that he had made a missionary tour to Piitaliputra 
(lAitna in Behir), MaUva, Sindh, Tliakka (the Panjib), Kanehi, and 
Vaidisa (Besuagatj, After him came Akalahka, Akalahkadeva, or 
Akalailkachandra, who wrote the Arhtasati, the earliest commen¬ 
tary on'the AptainUndrhm ; the 'Bravana-Relgola epitaph mentions 
him specially, as defeating the Buddhists in disputation. Then came 
Yidyananda, apparently known also as Piitrakes'arin, who wrote the 
Aptamirnd>'n«d/aihkdr.i or Auhtasnhasri, the second and more exhaus¬ 
tive commentary on the Aplarnimdrhsd , and who telle us that ho fol¬ 
lowed the Ashtasall as his guide. Then followed Maaikyunandih, 
author of the I’arlkithdmukha, in which he mentions Bamantabliadra, 

Akalahka, and Vidyananda. After him came Prahhaehandra, author 
of the Pramvi/tikamalamdrlonda, which is the earliest commentary on 
MBnkyauamlin’s Purtkshdnuikha, and of the Ni/d//iikumu</achnnrfro- 
dai/a, which is a commentary on the Lay/ii/asfrai/a of Akalahka : he tells 
us that Akalahka was Bis teacher; and his apitaph is at 'Sravana- 
Belgoja, 3 After him came Jinasena, author of the Jain Harivaihsrt, 
of which a first recension was completed in^A, D. 783-81, in the 
time of Govind t III,, and of a portion of the Adi-Purchin, which was 
part of the Jain Mnhd-Piirdnn: in his Am\J’uMnaA\& mentions Aka- 
lattka, Prabhaehandva, and PiUrakdsari-(Vidyananda) ; and in another 
of his works, the Pdr h'dbhpudai/n, he describes himself as the Paramn- 
gurn or chief preceptor of Amdghavarsha I., 4 whom, in the same 
passage, he mentions with the paramount title of Paramescara, — 
thus shewing that he lived on into the actual reign of that king, i.e. 
until, at any rate, A. D. 81-t-lo. 5 And finally there came Jinasena’s 
pupil, Gunabhadra, who completed the Adi-Purdna and wrote the 
Vttnrii-Pnrdtui, or second part of the Mnhd-Purdna, which he finished 
in A. D. 8.)7. in the reign of AmoghavarsWs successor, Krishna II. 

As regards the period of those writers, —their latest limit is deter- 

1 cit . pp. 218, 219. 

* Epigraphia Indica , Vol, III* pp, ISO, 199, 

J «*. Voh IV. p. 22, 

4 Jour, Bo. Br , 11, X*. Soc. Vol. XVTTI. p. 224. —To much the same purport, a 
passage in the pratasti of the Uttar a-Buraia says that Amoghavarsha 1, bowed down 
at the feet of Jinasena, and considered himself to be purified thereby.— The sam a praasti 
tells us that Jiuasena’a teacher was Vtrasenahhattdraka, belonging to the Sena anvaga, 
or succession of teachers and disciples, in the \Jtlla*Hariigha. 

5 Mr 1C. B. P&thak would make him live on till A. 0. 838-39. For, stamping the Jain 
Jfarivam-a as a work of Ills youth and the AdhPurdya as a highly’finished compo¬ 
sition of much later date, and quoting a work named Jayadhavala'ikd , which 
mentions Am6ghavarsha l.and Jinasena and gives the date of its own completion as 'fiaka- 
Samvat 759 expired, = A. D* 837-38, he says that* from this, “ we may safely accept 
<l 'Sika 760 as the date of the Adi- Burdya j for, at this time, Jinasena must have been 
“very old, as lie wrote Ins first work, the ilarivama t in $>aka 7u6 ,> {loo. ait, pp. 2‘ J A 
to 227). The reasoning, however, on which 'Sika-t'amvab 760 (expired), A.D. 833-39* 
is thus taken to be “ the date ” of die writing of Jinasena’s portion- of the Adi-Purdna 
is not apparent,—The passage containing the date of the Jayadhavalaltkd is worth 
quoting in connection with the nomenclature and origin of the '6aka era; it runs—■ 

4k4nna-shaskt i-samadh ika-sapla-sal-dbdeshu 'S aka - nartndrg a mmaiitt-ihu. 
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mined by the dates mentioned above for Jinasena and Gunabhadra. And, 
except in the eases oE Samantabliadra and Akalahka, their earlier limit 
is fixed by the facts, that both Vidyananda and Prabhaehandra quote 
the Sanskrit grammarian Bhavtribavi, author of the Vdkyctpadiya, 
— Prabhaehandra also mentioning Kumarila, who again quotes Bhaitri- 
hari,— and. that, according to the statement of the Chinese pilgfim 
I-tsing, Bhartrihari died in A. D. 650. 1 

The first, second, and seventh of the above records give further in¬ 
formation about the feudatory branch of the family in Gujarat.' No. 1, 
the Kavt grant, furnishes the later date for Gdvindaraja, in April 
A. D. 826 or 827. And a peculiar point about it is that, for some 
reason which is not disclosed, it takes the genealogy of the- main line 
only as far as Govinda II I., and makes no reference of any kind to 
Amoghavarsha I., though the latter was then the reigning king. The 
explanation of this may possibly be that, when this charter was issued, 
Gdvindaraja was in rebellion against his sovereign. At the same time, 
it duly gives to him simply his feudatory title of Mahd^dmantddh ipati. 
No. 2, the Bardda grant, on the other hand, takes the genealogy of 
the main line as far as Amoghavarsha I.,, whom it mentions by his 
biruda of Mabaraja-'Sarva. It then mentions Indrarija of Gujarat; 
and then his son Karkaiaja, of whom it says,— referring, probably, 
to some descendants of Kakkaraja II., the con temporary of Krishna 
I., 2 * —that “lie vanquished the tributary Rash Dakotas, who, after 
they had voluntarily promised obedience, dared to rebel with a powerful 
army; and he speedily placed Amoghavarsha oil his throne / >n And 
then, apparently without any reference to Gdvindaraja, it intro¬ 
duces Karkaraja-’s son, the JMah4«4rrumfdJhipati Dbaiavarsha-Niru- 
pama-Dhruvaraja, for whom it. furnishes a date in October, A. D. 834 
or 835. bio. 7, the Bagumia grant, again takes the genealogy of the 
main line as far as Aindgliavarslia I., whom it mentions both as 
Mabaraja-'Sarva and as Amoghavarsha. It then takes up the genealogy 
of the feudatory branch. In connection with Indraraja, it tolls us that 
he had some devoted followers in the Mana tribe, skilled in the use of 
the bow. In the account of Karkaraja,— whose name it gives in the 
form of Kakkaraja,— it repeats the statement about his conquering 
the rebellious tributary ll&sht.rakutas and placing Amoghavarsha I. on 
the throne. And then, certainly with no mention of Gdvindaraja, it 
passes .on to Karkaraja’s son Dhruvaraja, who, it says, lost his life in 
battle with the forces of a certain Vallabha, 4 Dhruvaraja was succeeded 


1 Jour, Bo. Bi\ 21. As. Soc. p. 213. —The epitaph of PrahMchanrira (sec page 407 
above, note 3) is, unfortunately, not dated. Ideographic considerations place it appro¬ 
ximately in the seventh century A.D. And it may be placed in the first half of the 
eighth century. But it cannot, I consider, be referred to any later time than A.D. 750. 

2 The expression “ who had voluntarily promised obedience M seems too pointed to 
denote simply some members of the second Gujar&t branch, who were naturally feu¬ 
datory, 

a In2s Ant, Vol, XIV. p, 201. 

4 This person has been taken, by Dr. Bidder and Dr, Hultzscli [2nd, Ant . Vol. XII, 
p. 181), to bo the reigning king Amfigbavarsba I f , who “may have had difficulties in. 
obtaining the tribute from Gujarat, or have bad other reasons for interfering in the 
affairs of the province,*' But the subsequent statements point to some persistent attacks, 
which indicate, I think, further attempts by descendants of Kakkaraja II., the con¬ 
temporary of Krishna I. 
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by a son, whose proper name is not given, but who had. the birudas Chapter III. 

of Akalavarsha and 'Subhatuhga ; and of this person wo aro told that, . f > ne d ta» 

though his servants were .disloyal, he quickly recovered liis . paternal of.M&lkh<3d.’ 

kingdom, which had been attacked by the army of Vallabha. He was 

succeeded by his son, another Mah.d*dmantdiOripati Dhruvar&ja, who, 

like his grandfather of the same name, had the birudas of Dhaiavarsha 

and Ninipama, and for whom the record furnishes a date in June, 

A. D. 860. In connection with him, the record tells us that, though 
attacked on one side by the host of the powerful Gurjaras, 1 and on 
another by the hostile Yallabha, and though hampered by seditious 
kinsmen and the treachery of an unnamed younger broiher, he quieted all 
disturbances; that, unaided, he easily put to flight the very strong 
army of tlie Gurjaras, which bad been reinforced by bis kinsmen ; and 
that he defeated a powerful king called M ihira. In addition to the 
treacherous unnamed younger brother, spoken of above, the record men¬ 
tions, at the end, another younger brother of Dhruvaraja, named 
Govindaiaja. 

From the fact that, in the Bagumra grant certainly, and probably 
also hi the Barflda record, there is no mention of GdvindarA ja, and from 
the statement in the Baroda grant, that Karkaraja reduced to obedience 
some rebellious tributary Raditrakutas, it lias been held.that Govinda- 
raja was an usurper. 3 This was at a time when only one date was 
known for him ,— that of A. I >. 820 or 827, furnished by the Kavi grant. 

And, while it seems more likely that at that time, if anything was 
wrong, he was in rebellion against his sovereign Amoghavarslia I., 
the earlier date, in A. I). 812, furnished by the Tdrkhedd grant, does 
seem to shew that there was then some action on his part, temporarily 
successful, hostile to his elder brother. If Gdvindaraja succeeded 
regularly to the local government, and was in his turn regularly 
succeeded by the first Dhruvaraja, Karkaraja must have died be¬ 
fore December A. II. 812, and consequently before the accession of 
Amogliavarslia I. in A. D. 814 or 815. But, that he survived longer 
is distinctly proved by the statement that he placed Amogliavarslia I. 
on the throne. It appears plain, therefore, that, towards the end of 
the reign of Gdvinda III,, Gdvindaraja did engage in some enter- - 
prise which was hostile to the government of his elder brother, and 
which afterwards developed into an attempt to prevent the acces¬ 
sion of A jnoghava.rsha T. hmsolf. And, from the reference to tributary 
Rashtrakutas who rebelled after having voluntarily promised obe¬ 
dience, it further seems probable that what he did was to join in an 
attempt to secure succession to the throne of the main line for some 
descendant of Kakkaraja II., the contemporary of Krishna I. Later 
on, having become reconciled and loyal again, be may have naturally 
suc'eeeded Karkaraja in the local government; and then, in A. 1). 826 
or 827, he may have fallen into some fresh act of rebellion against 
Amogliavarslia I., which ended in the local administration being taken 
out of his hands and made over to his nephew Dhruvaraja. 

1 Taken by Dr. BUhler and Dr. Hultzseh ( Ind, Ant. Vol. XIT. p. 181) to be the Cha.ii- 
•d&s or OMpOtkatas of Anhilwad, probably under the leader ship of Ksli^maiAja, who, 
according to the. ilatnamdld of Krishnajt, reigned at Anliilw&d. from A, D, 841 to 850. 

*Ind. Ant . Vol. XII, p. 180, and Vol. XIV. p, 197.' 
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Am6ghavarsha I. was succeeded by his sou Krishna II., whose name 
appears'also in the Piakrit form of Kannara. 1 This king had the biru- 
dax of Aka'avarshaand'Subhatiihga/and the usual titles of Hahdrdjd- 
dhirdja, Paramescara, and Pararnabhattdraka. In formal passages, 
the customary epithet of sriprith icicall,aLha is connected with those 
titles: but, also, vaUabha, was sometimes attached to his name, which 
then appears as Krishnavallabha; s 'and in one instance the epithet valla- 
bhardjn, “king of favourites, ” is connected with his biruda Akalavarsha, 4 
His wife was a younger sister of 'Satikuka, and a daughter of Kok-kala 
or Kokkalla, elsewhere also called Kdkalla, king of Cliedi, who is said 
in the Karda grant of A. D. 97“ to be of the Haihaya family, 6 and in 
the 8'ahgli grant of A. I). 93d to‘be of the lineage of Sahasiarjuna, i. e. 
of Kartavirya, or Sahasrabahu-Arjuna, prince of the Haihayas j this 
Kokkala or Kokkalla, king of Cliedi, is, therefore, the first of that name, 
in General Sir Alexander Cuuingham’s list of the Kalachuri kings of 
Tripuri or Tewar near Jabalpur.® The earliest synchronous date that 
we have for Krishna 11. is in April, A. 1). 888, furnished by the 
Bagumia grant (if it is genuine) which is mentioned further on, and 
fading that, by an unpublished inscription at Betgere in the Dhar- 
war District., which is a few days later in actual date : but he must 
have succeeded to the throne very soon al ter A. D, 878, at the latest; for 
his father bail then been reigning for sixty-four years. The latest certain 

1 e.r/., hid. Ant. Vo. XI!. p. 222. — Kiinnara, Kanhara, Kanhara, Kandliara, and 
Kandhfira, all occur as tlio names of kings whose names are given in Sanskrit nsKrislina.— 
Analog! u» epigrajdiis instances are, Bitta, - Vislinnvardhana I., Eastern Cliaiukya (hid. 
Ant. Vol. XIX., pp. 883, 81m ; Bitti and Iiittiga,-Vishnuvarclliana, Hoysaja'(chapter 
VI. bc'owj ; Desing a, — Jayasiihlia 11., Western ChiV.ukya (chapter IV., he ow) ; Gojjiga, 

Govinda I V„ Hftshtrakrfta (p.igo4lti below) ; Katta, = Kartavirya 1., ltatta of Sanndatti 
(chapter VIII, belowj ; Kajiga, "ItiV|endra, Chela [hid. Ant. Vol. XX. pp. 27t>, 281, 
282) j Sattiga, — Satyiisrayii, Western Cliaiukya (chapter IV. below); and Vikkala," 
VikramSditya VI., Western Chit ukya (Dr. Huitzsch’s report, dated the 30th June, 1892, 
pp. .8 (1). - And similar instances of tlio present day are, Ant&ji and Antd (Mar'.thl), 
and Antappa(Kanarese), — Animta ; Balkfl and Bftlki.ha (&!.),-' Bftlakrisluja ; Cliiniti and 
Chinlopant (M.), and Chintappa (K.), = ChiutftuianiDamfl <M.), = Dftm6dara ; Dattft 
(M.), and Dattappa (K.), = Dati&crdya s Gapfl (Mo, and Gapappa (K,), = .Uanapati ; Janti. 
and Janolni (.VI.), = .lainudatia ; Ku (l and Ku&ibfL (M.),« Krishna ; Lakhfl, Laksliya, and 
Lakhya (M.j, and Inehappa(K,),= Lakshin-ina ; Mallft and Malharpant (M.), and Mallappa 
<K.),- Maltari; Nuro and Nirappa (K,), = N.irayaija ; Nara>d and Karasfi (.VI.), and 

Narasappt {«.),- Narashpha ; Nilfiand Nilob.i (.VI.), = Ktlakanttia ; Parasti and Para ya 
(M.), and Parasippa (K.),= Para ur.mia ; 'Sind (M.), and Binappft (K.), = 'Srinivasa ; 
Tiinaji (M.), and Tiinappa (K.) •*'L’ryambaka; Vastl (M.) and VO sap pa (K.), = Vasuddva j 
VisQ, Vit-oba and Visaji (M ),-Vi van.itha; and Vitlifi and Vithobi (M.), and Vithappa 
(K.) = Vittlml'i. — I mu to d that the custom is to give the fu 1 Sanskrit name lit the 
name-givi ig eereino iy, and to introdu-e the Prakrit, form af.erw.irds. And, this being 
so, my suggestion [hut. Ant. Vol. XX. p, 20 ; sec also note 9) that Bitti was exploded 
into iis Sanskrit form when Visluiuvardhuna I, was installed as Y Hitivoj n, is perhaps 
untenable. 

2 The literary reference, in the Knthahi-a of a modern-writer named Brahmane- 
midatta, to u 'Snbhatuiiga at Miny iklieta [hid. Ant. Vo], XII. p. 215 ; in the text, as 
there given, for bhaviti r.ftd B/ui.atf, as intimated iiy Mr. K. B. Pathak in the Jour. 
Bo. Br■ R. As. Boo ., Vol. XV1H. p. 2 note 21), must be connected either with this 
king, or with Krishna III. At any rate, it cannot apply to Krishna 1., as I originally 
thought ; for everything points to the foundation of Matiyakheta having not been 
commenced till the time of Gfivi-nhi. 11.1., and to the city having, in all probability, not 
been made the capital until the time of Amfighavarsha I. 

8 ioj.. Jour. Bo. Bn. It. As. Boo. Vol. X. 192, 

* I/agraphia Indira, Vol* 1. p. 55. 

6 Ind. Ant. Vol. XII. p. 268, , 

4 Archueol. Surv. Ind. Vol. IX. p. 85, Kankuka, however, is not shewn there. 
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date that ive have for him, is A. D. 011-12. A Sanskrit commentary Chapter III. 

on Guyabhadra's A/tndiiusdwina, describing that person as the precop- T , ,,771" , 

tor of Krishna 11. while the latter was Yucardja, imliialea that, before of MaikhM.* 4 * 

his actual accession to tho throne, lie had been formally associated with 

his falher in the administration ; and the date of A. D. 875-71? for him, 

as Yuvardja , is peihaps supplied by one of the later records of the 

Ratta chieftains of Saundatti. 1 It was during- his reign, and in 

the kingala samvatsura, coupled with Saka-Samvat 820 (current), 

with a date falling in A. D. 897, 2 that Guyabhadra finished his Uttara- 

d‘ardna j and the prasasti of that work mentions, in the passage that 

gives that date, a certain Lokaditya, of the Chellapataka or Chel- 

laketana family, who, as a feudatory of Krishya II., was then governing 

the Banava-d province at the town of Vankapura, which is the modern 

Bankapur in the Dhanvar District. 3 Though the Rashtrakfita records 

themselves contain no allusion to the fact, the wars with the Eastern 

C’halukyas continued in (his reign also. It is claimed for Guyaka- 

Vijayaditya III. (A. 1), 8-1-4 to 888) that “challenged by the lord of 

the Ilattas, he conquered the unequalled Gaygas, cut oft' the head of 

Mangi in battle, and frightened ‘the lire-brand’ Krishya (II.), and 



J The passage in question, in an inscription at Saundatti in the Bclganm District 
(Jour. Ho. Sr. if. As. Hot:. Vol. X. p. 394), is concerned primarily with a person 
named i’rilhvtr&ma. In Hues 8 to 13, the record -mentions this person as a religious 
student and a servant at the. feet of a king named Krishynritjadeva, and says that in 
tlie Manmatha Humvutmra, 'Saka-Siuuvnt 797 expired (A. D. 875-76), a Jain temple 
was built at Saundatti, and wag endowed, bv a person who, us far as this passage goes, 
might be either l’ritnvirinia or KrishyurajadOjra. And in lines 15 to J8 it mentions 
l’rithvirdma as a MuhA.Amanta. feudatory to KiishyarAjaddva, ai d explains that it 
was i’riihvlrania who, as ehufl.mii, built and mdowed the temple.— In connection 
with I’rithvlraina, the date seems to be not authentic. For, wo have for his gvandson 
Sinti vacuum a date libid. pp. 210, 211) faim g in December, A. 1>, 980, of the Vikrama 
samvutsara, ’Saka-Samval 902 (expired? ; and the interval of a hundred and fivo years seems 
too great,—considering that the founder andemlower of a temple could hardly be a young 
child.— Now, the record, at least as it stands, is not a synchronous one. The mention 
of a chieftain named Kanna in the first four lines, proves that all the earlier part of it, 
including the statements and date in question, wus put on the stone at any rate not 
much before A. D. 1030; and the whole of it may have been put together as late' as 
A. D. 1090, which date is given by lines .89, 40. And, on reconsideration of this record, 
my opinion is (l) that it makes a confusion between Krishna II. and his descendant 
Krishya III;; (2) that the real patron and sovereign of I’rithvtranm,— and the Krishya 
from whom, in other records, the Rattas claim to be actually descended,— must be Krishya 
III., whose earlier known date, A. L>. 940, is in quite suffi-ient agreement with the period 
of a person (l’rithvtrama) whoso grandson (’S.tn(ivarmari) was a grown-up person, 
ruling as chieftain, in A. D. 980 j and (.8) that, in tho first mention of Krishna III. and 
Ffithvtrftma, there has been erroneously connected with them a date, taken probably from 
some archive of the sect to which I'ritlivirAma belonged, appertaining in reality to 
Krishna II,, for whom, as Yuvardja, it is quite admissible. 

2 For the full details of the date, and for Mr, Sh. li. Dikshit.’s determination of the 
corresponding English date as tho i"3rd .Tune, A. D. 897, see Dr. Bbandavkar’s Sejtorl on 
Sanskrit Manuscripts for IS8S-S4 , pp. 429, 4:40.-— The tlthi, AslA'Jha Urishna 5, is 
determined by the amdnta arrangement.— The samvatxara is determined by tho 
southern luni-solar system; according to which it coincided with Baka-Saiiivat 820 
current. By the mean-sign system, it hegan on the loth May, A. D, 896, in 'S.-S, 819 
current,and ended on the 11th Mav, A D. 899, in B.-S. 820 current. 

3 hid. Ant. Vol. XII, p. 217.— Under the names of l.fikade and L&kadeyarasa, the 
same person described as a Malid.dmnnta and as governing the Manat &si twelve thousand, 
is mentioned in an inscription at Kuyimallihalli, near Bankftjrar, dated in Baka-Samvat 
815, and in another at Adflr. in .the same neighbourhood, dated in the Raktakshin saarnat- 
sara coupled with 'S.-S. 826 (expired). 
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completely burnt his city (MAlkhM) and also that Krishna II. did 
honour to his arms. 1 Rut, on the other hand, the subsequent Eastern 
Chalukya records admit that, later on, the land of Verigi was overrun 
by the Rashtrakutas under Krishna II., and had to be reconquered by 
Clialukya-Bhlmu I. (A. D. 888 to D18). 2 3 The Kalachuri records claim 
that Krishna’s father-in-law, Kdkalla I., gave some support to his 
rule ; s and this may well have been on the occasion when he suffered 
disaster at the hands of Yijay&ditya III. 

Of the time of Krishna II., we have five published records • — 

(1) A copper-plate grant, of doubtful authenticity, from Bagumra 
in the Bart;da territory, 4 * which purports to record that the Malidad- 
rnantdd/ii'pati A kalavarsha-Krishna raja of Gujarat, when resident at 
AhkC)le£vara, bathed in the Narmada at the Bhagavat tlrtha , and 
granted to two Brahmans a village named Kavithasadhi in the Variavi- 
hundred-and-sixtecn which was in the Konkana vishaya. The grant 
was made on the occasion of an eclipse of the sun on the now-moon 
day of the month Chaitra, 'Saka-Sariivat 810 (expired) ; • and the 
equivalent English date is the 15th April, A. D. 888, on which 
day there was a total annular eclipse of the sun, visible in India.* Of 
the places mentioned, A nkfilb^vura is the modern AnkulMwav or Ank- 
leiKvar, the chief town of the taluka of tire same name in the Broach 
District ; Variavi is the modern Wariao, on the Tapti, in the Baroda 
territory, three or four miles north of Surat; and Kavithasadhi is the 
modern Kotad, close by, in the 01 pad l&luka of the Surat District. 6 

(2) A stone inscription at Nandwadige in the Bijapur District, 7 
which refers itself expressly to the reign of Krishna II., and records 
a grant made by the villagers on Thursday, the fifth tit At of the bright 
fortnight of the month Magha. in the Duudubhi snrhvntnara, 'Saka- 
Sariwat 822, by mistake for 824 (expired) or 825 (current). The 
corresponding English date is Thursday, 0th January, A. D.-903. 8 


1 hid. Ant. Vol. XX. pp. 102, 103. 

s ibid. p. 103. 

3 JSpigwphia l adieu. Vol. 1. p. 252. 

4 Ind. Ant. Vol. XIII. p. (i5.— Dr. Hultssch, who edited it, remarked tlmt “the 

numerous omissions anil general inaccuracy of the grant might lead one to consider it a 
forgeryhut accepted it as genuine because a distinctly visible solar eclipse did occur 
on the'day given in the passage containing the date, 'this, however, is not as conclu¬ 
sive a reason as ho thought, for admitting the document as authentic ; and my own 
opinion is that it is spurious. - At the same time, it is quite possible that the new names, 
and the details given in connection with them, arc genuine. And therefore while 
marking them as open to question, I have, in the absence of actual disproof, included 
in the table opposite page 38(1 above such of the names as belong there. 

6 See id. Vol, XVIII. p. 9(1.— If this record is genuine, it is of interest in 
connection with the calendar, in furnishing the earliest instance of the use of the 
amdnta arrangement of the lunar fortnights in Gujarat, hailing it, the earliest such 
.instance is that which is furnished by the Surat grant of Trilfichanapfila of LatadfiSa, 
dated in A. D. 1051 (see ibid. p. 91). 

3 id. Vol. XVI. pp. 100, 101. 

^ id. Vol. XII. p, 220. 

8 The Duudubhi namvutmra cannot he connected with 'Saka-Samvat 822 at all. By, 
the mean-sign system, it began on the 24th April, A. D. 901, in 'S.-S 824 current, 
and ended oil the 20tli April, A. D, 902, in '6,-S. 825 current; and during this 
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(3) A stone-inscription at Mujgund in the Dharwfir District, 1 which, 
again, expressly refers itself to his reign, and records a grant made 
by a Jain named Aral ary a to a temple which his father Cliikarya 
had caused to be built. The record is dated in the Dundubhi snmvat- 
sara, 'Saka-Sariivat 824 expired (A. D. 902-903). without any further 
details. 8 

(!•) A copper-plate grant from Kapadwanaj in the Kaira District. 3 
Tt takes the genealogy of (he main line from Krishna I. ns far as 
Krishna II. It then mentions a feudatory of his, the Mahdsdmanta 
Praehai.ida, son of Dhavalappa, of the Brahmavaka family ; and a 
iJandiiiutyal'u., or leader of the forces, of Dhavalappa, named Chan- 
dragupta. And it proceeds to record that Krishna II. granted to a 
Brahman a village named Vyaghvasa, and also called Vallurika, in the 
Rdriddha ton, which was in the Karpatavanijya eighty-four, which, 
again, was in the Ilavshapura or 'Sriharshapura eeven-huiulred-and- 
fifty. The grant was made, or the record was written, on the full- 
moon day of the month Vaifakha, 'Saka Sam vat S32 ; and the corre¬ 
sponding English date is, approximately, the 8th April, A. D. 909, 
or the 27th April, A. D. 910, according as the 'Saka year is taken as 
current or as expired. Of the places mentioned above, Karpatavanijya 
is, of course, K apadwanaj itself ; and Vyaghrasa lias been identifiecl by 
Dr. Hultzseh, in editing the record, with the modern Waghas, on the east 
of Kapadwanaj. The record also mentions Khctaka or 'Srikhetaka, 
Harshapura and Kasahrada, as leading towns of the seven-hundred-and- 
fifty district that is referred to ; and the*first of these seems undoubtedly, 
as was held by Dr. Hultzseh, to ho the modern Kaira. 

(5) A stone inscription at Aiholc in the Bijapur District,* which 
again, expressly refers itself to the reign of Krishna II,, and records the 
building or opening of an ascetic's abode. This record is simply dated 
in the Prajapati mithvatttara, 'Saka-Saiiivat 831, by mistake for 833 
(expired) or 834 (current) (A. D. 911-912), without any further details. 5 - 

Accepting the historical details as authentic, from the first of the 
above records we obtain certain additions to our knowledge of the 


period Mflghasnkla 5 ended on Sunday, 17i.li January,A.D. 90-2, and cannot bo connect¬ 
ed with a Thursday at all. 15y the southe rn luni-solar system, however, tlm sumoatncira 
coincided with 'S.-S. 825 current (824 expired) ; and in this year the given tit hi 
ended on Thursday, 6th January, A. 14. 90.’!. There is, therefore, a mistake in respect of 
the 'Sitka year ; in spite of its being expressed in words.—This and tiie next record, 
dated in the same year, give the earliest certain instance, as yet obtained, of the use of the 
luni-solar system of the cycle in Southern India. The 'Sirflr inscription, dated in A.D. 866, 
possibly gives an earlier instance ; but tire point is not certain in that case. 

1 Jtmr. i?o. Hr. Jt. As. Soc., Vol. X. pp. 167, 190. 

3 For any dale from Cliaitra £ukla 1 to approximately Vaisftkha sukla 7, the Dundubhi 
sttmmtsnra could be quoted with 'Saka-Sariivat, 824 expired, according to the mean- 
sign system. But, in view of the result for the preceding record, there can lie no doubt 
that what was intended is the lhmdnbhi mimmfxara which coincided with tlio whole of 
B.-S. 824 expired, according to the southern luni-solar system. 

3 Kiiitjrujphia Indit'a, Vol. I, p. 52. 

4 Inti. Ant. Vol. X II. 222. 

5 Here, again, in spito of the date being expressed in words there is a distinct mistake 
in respect of the 'Saka year.—In taking the sumvatmra as coinciding with A.D. 911-912, 
I follow the southern luni-solar system of the cycle; in accordance with the result for the 
date in A. D. 903 (page 412 above), 
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Chapter III- 

The R&ahtraktltas 
of Malkheil. 


Jagattuiiga II. 


Gujarat branch of the family. Agreeing in all essential poins with the 
Bagumra grant of A. D. 866, as far as the latter goes, it takes us, in 
much the same way, to the verse which, in the latter grant, gives the 
name of the first l3ha:avaisha-Nirupania-])hruvaraja of Gujarat; but 
the verse is left incomplete. It then, in another incomplete verse, 
mentions a person named Dantivarman, hut without explaining his 
connection with the family ; and all that can be said is, that he must be 
placed closely after the second Dharavarsha-Nirupama-Dhruvaraja, for 
whom wo have the date of A. D. 866 : whether ho was his son, or what 
the relationship was, is not known. And it then mentions the Mahd- 
sumantiuHupati Akalavarsha-Ki/ishuai aja, as a son of this Dantivar¬ 
man ; and it tells ns that “ he conquered his enemies in D jjayinl before 
the eyes of the vollab/ut- king or of king Vallabha,” i.e., probably, of 
Krishna II. of the main line. For this person, the record gives us a 
date in April, A. D. 888. 

Krishna II. had a son, whose proper name has not yet been disclosed 
by the records, and who is known only by the birur/a of Jagattuiiga. 
The Deoil grant of A. 1). 940 tells us that he died without obtaining the 
sovereignty. 1 And all else that we know about him is derived from 
the Sarigli grant of A. D. 933 and the Karda grant of A. I). 972. The 
former tells us that he married Lakshmi, a daughter of Eai.iavigroha, 
who was a son of Kokkala, i.e, of the Kalachuri king of Chcdi who 
was the father-in-law of Krishna II. ; and that by her he had a son, 
India III. 2 'ihe Karda grant gives the same names, Lakshmi and 
I tidra, for bis wife and son. But it states that Lakshmi was a daughter of 
'Sariikaragana, lord of Chcdi. And it adds that, not being contented 
with the hostile territories that had been acquired by his father, Jagat- 
tvuiga went forth to make the whole earth subject to his father’s sway; 
and that then, in Chcdi, he married Gbvindamba, a daughter of his 
maternal uncle 'Sariikaragana, ami had by her another son, Amdgha- 
varsha-(Vaddiga). 8 These accounts are to be reconciled by taking 
R.'iiiavigraha and'Sariikaragana to he one and the same person,—the 
latter appellation being his real name, and the former a biruda ,— and 
to be a brother of the daughter of Kokkala whom Krishna II. took 
to wife : in this way Lakshmi and Gbvindamba would bo sisters ; 4 and 
Ilauavigralia-'Sariikaragana would really be the maternal uncle, as well 
as the father-in-law, of Jagattuiiga II. 5 


1 Jour. Bo. Br. JR. As. Son. Vol.XVTll. p. 200.— A u extraneous authority for this part 
of the genealogy is the Kloirepatai) grant (Epigraphia Indira, Vol. ill. p, 292) which 
was issued in A. D. 1008 by the 'SilAliara cliioftain Hattar-aja, a feudatory of the West¬ 
ern Oliulnkya king Irivabedanga-SatyAfraya. It gives the RAshtrakfita genealogy, 
from Dantidurga to Kalcka II. At the point at which wo now are, it takes the suc¬ 
cession direct from Krishna II. to Indra III. And it mentions Jagattuiiga II. only 
further on, as the fatherof Amflghavarslia-Vaddiga.— Another extraneous authority is 
the HhadS.ua grant, issued in A.D. 997, of the 'SilahSra chieftain Aparftjita (Epigraphia 
Indira , Vol. III., p. 207). It indicates distinctly that Jagattuiiga II. did not reign. 

« lnd. A nt. Vol. XII. p. 253. 

3 Hud. p. 2fl8. 

4 Compare the exactly analogous instance of the Western Chalukya king Vikram&ditya 
II. marrying two uterine sisters, I.okamaliadCvi and Trail&kyamaliadgvl, and, as it 
happens, of the same stock,— the Haihaya race (page 374above). 

5 Dr. Bhandarkar (Early History of the Del)han, 1884, p. S3,and note 4, and Supplement 
pp. ii,, iii.) has taken exception to this interpretation of the Saiigli and Kard.i grants ; 
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Krishna II., then, was, succeeded by his grandson, Indra III., who 
had the hinula of Nityavarsha, “ the perpetual rainer/’—the customary 
titles of Malidrtijddhirdja, PuntmeSvara, and Parainabhatturaka, 
— and the usual epithet of sriprUhiviu alia him. The Nausaid grants 
specify the 24th February, A. D. 915, as the day of his coronation. 
And the other record of his time gives a date for him in A. D. 916-17. 
All else that we know about him is, that his wife was Vijamhil, a 
daughter of Ammanadeva, son of Arjuna, who was a son of Kokkala 
of the Haihaya race, 1 i. e. of Kokkala I., king of Chedi, who has 
already been mentioned in connection with Krishna II, and Jagat- 
tunga II. 

Of the time of Indra III., we have three published records: — 

(1) A copper-plate grant from Nan sari in the Baroda territory, 8 
which records that he had come from the capital of Manyaklulta to a 
village named Kurundaka, for the pattabandh-dtmca or festival of 
his coronation; and that, on the seventh tithi of the bright fortnight 
of the month I’halguna of the Tuvan s/uhvatmra, 'Saka-Sailivat HW 
(expired),— corresponding to the 24th February, A. D, 9 15,* - on the 
completion of the ceremony, he had himself weighed against gold, and 
then, while still in the scales, granted to a Brahman a village named 
'Henna, in the neighbourhood of Ivammai.ujja in the Lata c Mia, 


but lie lias done so linneeessaril.v, lie serins to object primarily to the name Goviudairiha 
which lie styles 1 unique,* ‘ queer,’ and ‘ absurd.’ He then corrects the Ainw/hanurnhti 
G6>'iiid(lmb-tV)hidhaitthj <\etof the Karil.v {{rant mto. A mfii/hnmrnl,6 (Jticuulti ^ Mhamb- 
dlMd/uhidj/dm . And, finding in the passage, thus corrected, two sons, Am&ghnvnrslm 
and Ufiviuda, of a lady named Amiri, he Identifies this Amid with Vrjamha, the wife of 
Indra HI., and tho two sons with Am6ghavarsha II.. and OSviiula TV., the real sons of 
the same person. Also, be relies on the Kiiigli grant making no mention of the marriage 
of Jagattuhga 11, with GovindUmhi ; and to the Kardil grant omitting to mention the 
sons of Indra III,—Now, his objection to the name GAvimlamhil is capricious and 
unsustainable. It is the exact Sanskrit correlation of U6vindavva,— (to be looked for 
as Govindabbe or G&yindabbe in any lvanarese inscription),— which occurs freely 
in tho Kannrese country in the N:lmdar-lt.u}d6r, Dasar or K.abber, and WaddO.r castes, 
and especially in the former of these, in which it seems to he rather a favourite (as 
analogous names, 1 may quote 'Sivavva, Kudravva, Basavva, 'Sivaliasavva, and Clmnna- 
basavva). And, as regards bis other objections, as the Siinglt grant is a record of 
Govinda IV., it naturally does not mention the succession after him, and consequently 
it had no occasion to mention the ..id wife of Jagattuhga 11. to whose son the snces¬ 

sion tlum went j and the reason why the Karda grant, which does mention Indra IV., 
omits to mention liis sons, is fully explained by tlie fact that Amoghavarslia II. did not 
reign, and by the statement in the Wardhd grant, that Gfivinda IV. alienated the 
affections of ins people, and that the kingdom was restored by Amoghuvarsha (Vaddign), 
the son of Jagattuhga II. There is no need to assume any needless repetition, or any 
omissions, in the it an it grant, as lV, Bhnndarkav did ; or to alter the text in any way 
whatever.— While differing from Dr. Bhandarkar on this point, I recognise, and endorse 
certain valid corrections, which he has pointed out, in the subsequent steps of the 
genealogy as previously given by me. 

1 huh Ant. Vol. XII. p. 283. 

“ Jour. German Or. Noc. Vol, XI;. pp- 322 , 329 i and Jour. Bo. Br, B. A s. Bor. 
Vol. XVIII. pp. 253, 257 . 

3 By the southern luni-solar system, the Yuvan anmriitmrn. coincided witli 'Sika- 
Samvat t$38 current, and cannot be eonneeted with tbe given year, BdC, at all. It has 
therefore to be determined by tho mean-sign system, according to which it began on thu 
1st March, A.D. 014, in'S.-S. 937 current (assuming that either that day, according 
to the entry in Gen. Sir Alexander Cininingham’s Indian Enin, or the preceding day, 
was the first day of the 'S.ika year), and ended on the 25th February, A.D. 915, in tho 
same 'Saka year. 
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(2) Another copper-plate grant from Nathan/ which records that, 
on the same date, and under-the same circumstances, he granted to 
another Brahman a village named Umbara, also in the neighbourhood 
of Kammapijja in the Lata dc'sa. 

(•'!) A stone inscription at Hatti-Mattur in the Dhanvar District, 3 4 * 
which records the grant of a village by the Mahds&numta Leycleya- 
rasa, who was governing the Purigero three-hundred, in the Dhatu 
samvatsnrn, 'Saka-Saihvat 838 (expired), =A. I). 91(5-17/ 

Indra III. had two sons. The proper name of the elder of them 
has not been disclosed by the records; and he is only known, by a 
hiruihi, as Amoghavarsha II.* He appears to have survived his 
father ; for, the Sangli grant speaks of Govinda IV. as displaying no 
forbidden cruelty towards his elder brother, though he had the power 
to do so. But he did not reign. 6 And it seems, therefore, that 
Govinda IV. quietly set him aside, and usurped the sovereignty. 0 

The succession, then, went from Indra III. to his second son 
Govinda IV., whose name appears also in the Prakrit form of Gojjiga. 7 
This king had the special U r ml an of Prabhutavarsha, Suvamavarsha, 
and Nripabunga; and, among other miscellaneous ones, also those of 
Vira-Naiayana, 1 2 a very Nai ay ana (Vishnu) among brave men,”—Ratfa- 
Kandarpa, *• the Ratta god of love/*—Sahasatika, “ characterised by 
daring/* --and Nripati-Triuetra, “a very Trinetra ('Siva) among kings/* 
Ilis titles wore the customary ones of Mahdnijddhirclia, ParamHvimt, 
and Paramabhattdmlca. And he had the epithets of prithioivallabha 
and valla hh an area dr (Lie v a’ / also, in the Kalas inscription, valla bh a is 
attached to his name, which there appears as Gojjiga vail abba. Ilis 
Sangli grant speaks of the rivers Gahga and Yamuna as doing service 
at his palace, 8 and mentions Manyakheta (Malkhed) as his permanent 
capital. His two published records give dates for him in December, 
A. D. 918, and August, A. D. 933. And a slightly later date is fur¬ 
nished by an inscription at Kalasapur in the Gadag taluka, Dhanvar 


1 Jour. (Herman. Or. Son. Vol. XL. yp. 322, 335 ; and Jour, Bo. Hr, II, As. Soc, 
Vol. XVIII., pp. 253, 201. 

2 lltd. Ant. Vol. XII. p. 224. 

3 Here I quote the equivalent of the mmvatsara and Sika year by the southern limi- 
solar system. No details are given by whirl) the date can be fixed move closely. 

4 In tlie KhardpatiU} grant {Ep'ujniphin, Indira, Vol. III. p. 292) the lituda appears 

in the mistaken form of Amfighavavshya. ft is.given correctly in the Hi'filt grant. 

6 The BhadAna grant of the'Silahara chieftain Apar&jita, of A. D. 997 (iiphjraphia 
hulica, Vol. III. j), 267), asserts that ho reigned for one year. But, that he really did not 
ascend the throne, is shewn by the way in which the f-ftngl! grant describes G&vinda III. 
as meditating on the feet, not, of Ainfighavarsha II., but of Nityavarslia, i.e, of his 
father Indra III. [Ind. Ant. Vol. Xtl. p. 25-1). 

6 At Wadgaon, in the Kfilhdpur State, there ia a spurious grant which purports to 
record a grant that was made by Amdgliavarsha II., as reigning king, oil Thursday, 
the thirteenth titki of the bright fortnight of the mouth Kftrtlika in the Bahudhfinya 
samvatsara, 'Saka-Samvat 720 expired {A. 1). 7S9-99), in connection with a great sacrifice 
that was being made, on the occasion of a total eclipse of the sun, on "account of a. 
victory over the Dravila RajSndra-Chfida. 

7 Ind. Ant. Vol. XII. p, 249.—He seems to he the person who is mentioned as 
(Qujjiga or) Gojjiga by the poet Tampa, in the praicuti of the Vikmmdrjunavijaya or 
Pampa-Bharata (Bee page 381 above). 

8 See page 338 above, and note 7. 
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District j 1 2 3 tlm details are Pausha tukla 8, Sunday, of the Vijaya sain- 
vat sum y 'Saka-Samvat 855 (expired), corresponding probably to the 
29th December, A. D 939. In this reign, again, there was war 
between the Padiirakutas and the Eastern Chalukyas, One of the 
Eastern Chahikya records tells us that Amnia I. (A. D. 918 to 915) 
used his Bivhrd against some feudatory relatives who had joined the 
party of his natural adversaries, and won over to himself the subjects 
and the army of his father and his grandfather the meaning being 
that some of the members of his family had entered into a conspiracy 
■with the R&shtvakutas to prevent his accession to the throne of Vefigj. 
And another tells us that Ohalukya-Bhima IT. (A. L). 934 to 945) 
destroyed a great army that was sent against him by Govinda 1V. H 
The D66ii grant of A. D. 910 says that Govinda IV, took to vicious 
courses, by which lie alienated the affections of his people,'mined his 
own constitution, and weakened the government; and that thus he 
met with destruction. 4 * * 7 

Of the time of Govinda IV., w r c have two published records : s — 

(1) A stone inscription at lhaudapur in the Dli&rwar District/which 
records certain private grants that were made in the Pramathin eathvat- 
mra, 'Saka-Samvat 840 (expired), on an unspecified tit hi in the month 
Pausha, when the sun came to the Makara-saiiiki anti or winter solstice, 
The corresponding English date is the 23rd December, A. D. 918/ 

(2) A copper-plate grant from Sahgii, the chief town of the Native 
State of the same name in the Southern MaiiUha Country, 8 which 
records that, while permanently settled at his capital of Manyakhefa, 
Govinda IV. granted to a Brahman a village named Lohagriima in the 
BAmapun seven-hundred. The grant was made on Thursday, the full- 
moon day of the month 'Sravanain the Vijaya smhvatsara, 'Saka-Samvat 



1 At tin) temple of tomes van. 1 quote fr<m an ink impression, which, however 
though the record appears Worth editing, suffices, owing to the damaged state*of the 
original, to show but little, except the hint da S uvarnavarsha and the date. 

2 Inil, Ant. Vol. AX. p. 20(1.—With the. peculiar expression that is used (prakriti- 
saptUna), compare the description of the l’all.iva king as the natural enemy ( prakrily- 
amitra) of the Western Chalukya king Vikratnaditya II. (page 310 above). 

3 id. Vol. XII. p. 24!); and Vol. XX. p. 2?0. 

*Jour. Ho. Hr. It. As. Soc. Vol. XVIII. p. 251. 

t To the period of this reign, or the next, belongs also the Mahftkftta inscription, dated 
on Ivirttikn sulda/">, Wednesday, of the Java sumvatsara, 'Baka-tadivat tjfifi (expired) 
corresponding to the 15th October, A. 1). 934, of the Mahdsdmanln Bappuvarasa, “who 
was, on a minor scale, a very IShairava ('Siva, in one of his most territie forms) to the 
assemblage of the enemies of the brave Ufipala” (hut. Ant. Vol. X. p, 104 . for the date 
see id. Vol. XV1IT, p. 31t>). But the identity of the Gfipala who is mentioned in it, lias 
not yet been established. 

* tnd. Ant. Vol. XII. p. 222 ; the record is there wrongly allotted to Jngattmiga II. 

7 The sumiuitsura is determined here by the mean-sign system. By the southern hud- 
solar system, it coincided with 'Saka-Samvat 812 current, and cannot he connected with 
the year 810 at all. But, by the mean-sign system, it commenced on the 3at.li February 
A, I). 918, in 'S.-H. 840 current, and ended on the 8th February, A. I). 919, in 'g.-H, pil 
current. The. M ikara-Saihkranti occurred on the23rd December, A, D. 918, in '8.-8. 841. 
current (840 expired). And tlie corresponding tithi is the third of the dark fortnight 
of the union la Pausha. 

8 hid. Ant. Vol. XII, p. 247. 
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855 (expired). And the correspondin','' English date is Thursday, 8th 
August, A.D, 933. 1 

From Gdvinda IV., the sovewsignty passed to his paternal uncle 
Vaddiga, the son of Jagattuhga IJ. by his second wife Gdvindamba. 
Wo have as yet no records that can with certainty be allotted to 
his time. 5 But, that lie actually did reign, is proved, partly by the 
explicit statement of the Dedli grant, that, at the request of the 
feudatory chiefs, he ascended the throne in order to maintain the 
greatness of the sovereignty of the Ratios, 3 and partly by the manner 
in which the same record couples with his biru'la of Amdghavarsha 
the titles of Mahdrdjd/lkiraja, Paramesvara, and Paramabliatfdraka , 
and describes Krishna 111. as meditating at his feet; so, also, the 
Atakur inscription of A. 1). 949-50 couples with his birwla two of the 
above paramount titles and the epithet of HripfUkitwaliahha, and 
describes Krishna III. as a boo at the water-lilies that were his feet. 
He is spoken of 'by only his bintda of Amdghavarsha in the above 
two records, in the haldtgi inscription of A. D. 915, and in the Korda 
grant of A. 1.). 972; his proper name appears, in Prakrit forms, as 
Vaddiga in the KharepaUin grant, and as I’addega in records from 
the Kauarcse country.' 4 The Kard:l grant tells us that his wife was 
Kundakadevi, a daughter of Yuvar&ja, 5 who may safely be identified, 
as was done by General Sir Alexander Cunningham, with Yuvar&ja I. 
of the Kalaehuri dynasty of Tripura. 0 From the Hehbiil inscription, 7 
we learn that a daughter of his was married to the Western Gahga prince 
Satyavakya-Kongunivarma-l’ermaniidi-Batuga; who received, as her 
dowry, the districts known as the l’nligci;c or Purigere three-hundred, 
the Belvoia three-hundred, the Kisukad seventy, and the Page, llagenad, 
or Bigadage seventy. 

The successor of Vaddiga was his eldest son Krishna III., whose 
name appears also in the Prakrit form of Kamiara: 8 in one passage ho 
is mentioned as “the dear or favourite son” of his father; 5 and in 
another he is spoken of as a, paramamdltxhara or most devout wor¬ 
shipper of the god Mahesvara ('Siva). 10 He had the bintda of Akalavav- 

1 The xamtuttsaro- is determined here by the southern him-sobir system; according to 
which it coincided with r S;ikii-Samvat 850 current,—In this year, the month 'Sr'iviilui 
was intercalary. And the English date corresponds to tlie full-moon ill hi of the second 
'Sravaua. 

2 I have some Kauarcse inscriptions* which may he so referred. But it remains 
to be decided do finitely, whether they belong to him, or to his ancestor Amdghavarsha 1. 

3 Jour. Bo. Br. It. Ax. >S 'or. Vol. XVHi. 39 . 251. 

4 Vaddiga is perhaps the nearer form to whatever the Sanskrit name may be; and 
therefore 1 give this form in the table of the dynasty, 

6 Bid. Ant. Vol. Xll. p. 208, 

6 A volt ottol. Suro. Jnd. Vol. I X. pp. 80, 104. 

7 See page 804 above, and note 5. 

8 See, tf.#., KpUjraphia Indira. Vol. II. p, 172, and Ind, Ant. Vol. XII. p. 258, — 
An inscription at 'JYilgund, in 'Mysore ( P. id. and O.-G, Ittscrx. No, 218 ; the date of 
this record is illegible ; but the type of the characters shews it to be a record of 
Krishna III.,— rather than of Krishna [I., as 1 originally thought), appears to mention 
him as Khandaraballaha, with a mistake, in the iirsfc component of the name, for 
either Kamiara or Kannara, 

y Pnyn-svta ; hid. Ant. Vol. I. p. 209. fc'ee page 361 above, and note 3. 

10 Jour. Bo. Br. B. As. Soc. Vol. XVIII. p. 252. 
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sha, 1 —the usual titles of Mahdi'djddhirdjn , ParnmHvara, and 
Paranahhiiltdraku, — and the epithets of prithivvcallabka, sripri- 
thiviuaHa/ihn, and nuts! uhhnvuv dir ritja } Later records of the 
Ilatta chieftains of Saunda.Ui, of the thirteenth century A. I)., 
speak of him as Krishya-Ka-ndhara and Krishya-Kandhara, with the 
title of Kanilhdi'ii'purtivnr-dtlhlivura or “supreme lord of Kandha- 
rapura, the best of towns/'—a place, however, which is otherwise 
unknown ; :i and oho of them would give him the name or hinula of 
Tujiga. 1 ' Manyakheta (MalkhAl) continued to be his capital. The 
earliest date that we have for him is in April, A. D. 940. The 
latest date, furnished by his published records, is in November 
A. T). 951. Hut an inscription at Alur in the Hangul taluk a, 
Dhanvar District, mentions him as still reigning in May, A.D. 956. 
The Vellore inscription 0 shews that he reigned for at least twenty-six 
years. And the date of A. D. 968-69 may perhaps he furnished by the 
Lakshmeshwar inscription of the Western Gaiiga prince Satyavakya- 
Kohgunivama-Marasimha, 11 3 4 5 * 7 who was then, or had been, a feudatory 
of his j but the record does not make it clear whether Krishya 
111. was at that time, still alive or not.* An important event of this 
reign was the war with the Chdla king It ajalitya. This is specially 
referred to in the Atakur inscription, which tells us that in or just 
before A.D. 949-50, Krishna 111. fought and killed Rajaditya at a 
place named Takkdla; that the actual slayer of the Chdla king was 
the Western Gangs* prince Satyavakya-Konguyivarma-Permanaili- 
Butuga, who killed him treacherousjy, while they were out together, 
taking the air ;' and that, in recognition of this, Krishna 111. gave to 
Butuga the Banavasi twelve-thousand province, the I’migove three- 
hundred, the Belvola three-humlrud, the Kisukad seventy, and the 
Bagenad seventy. The Riituga who is mentioned here had acquired 
the Gaiigava li province by killing R&chamat la, son of Ereyappa; 
and the Deoli grant indicates that, in doing this, he received material 
assistance from Krishna lit. The spurious Sudi giant speaks of 
Butuga as besieging Taft joro; 8 and this appears to he borne out by 
the Tirukkalukkunram inscriptions, which deserihe Krishna III. as 
the taker of Kahclii and Tanjore. The Dedli record states that 


1 The DO fill grant might lie taken as giving liim also the bh'iida of 'Srtval’abba. 

Hut this is not supported l>v any other record. And the ward is not used there under 
circumstances which render its acceptance as a blrmlti compulsory ; there is nothing to 
prevent its being taken ns an ordinary epithet, and being so translated. 

3 The last epithet occurs in an inscription at K Oil in the Dh&rw&r District. It is 
met with in earlier times in connection with the Western Chaluky a king Vijay&ditya 
(page 370 above). Krishna III. probably obtained it through contact with the Eastern 
Chalukyas, among whom it belonged to his contemporary Aiuma II, 

3 See, more fully, in chapter VII I, below, 

4 Jour. Bo. Br. h\ Ax. tioc. Vol. X. p. 251. I originally took all those passages to 
refer to Krishna It- ; but see now page 411 above, note 1. 

5 South’Ltd. I uxors. Vol. I, p, 76. 

0 Ind* Ant . Vol. VII. p. 101. 

7 The defeat, but not the killing, of KAjftdityais also-mentioned in tlie spurious Sddt 
grant, which adds that Mfltuga laid siege to Tanj&puri, and burned NcUk6te and other 
hill-forts, and presented to Krishna III. elephants and horses and a great store of 
wealth (Bpiyraphin Indira, Vol. HI. p. 183), 

8 Bpigraphia Indica , Vol. III. p. 183, 
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Krishna ITT, slew two king's named Dantiga and Vappuka; tliat 
lie subdued many hostile Gan gas; and that he overcame a Pallava 
king whose name is rca l as Anthiga: and it also implies that he 
protected the Kalachuris of Central India from an attack by the 
Gurjaras, i.e. doubtless, the followers-of the Chaulukya king Mujaraja 
of Anhilwad, who had entertained the idea of seizing the lull-forts of 
Kalafijava and Cliitrakuta. Also, the Lakshmeshwar record speaks 
of a campaign to the north, in which the Gurjara king was conquered 
by Marasimha under the orders of Krishya: this campaign is men¬ 
tioned again in one of the 'Sravana-lkdgola inscriptions; 1 and the 
Lakshmeshwar iccord, speaking of Krishna III. as “the king who 
was a very Antaka (Death) to the Chola/' shews that it must have 
taken place after A. D. 919-50. Other records of interest in connec¬ 
tion with this reign are—two inscriptions at Kydsanur in the Dharwar 
District, dated in A. D. 945-Id, which tell us tliat the government 
of the Dana vast province was then in the hands of the Mahdidmanf.il 
Kali-Yitta, of the Chellaketana family, as a feudatory of Krishna 
Ill. ; and some later records of the Rat fa chieftains of Paundatfci 
which shew that it was he who brought that family to the front, by 
raising a religious student named Prithvirama to the rank and autho¬ 
rity of a A1ahdsdm-t»t" and also.claim that the Rattas were descended 
from him. 2 Another feudatory of his was Vandiga or Vaddiga, of 
the Yadava family of Sennadf;.4a. s 

Of the time of Krishna, III. we have seven published records 

(1) A copper-plate grant from Dcidli in the Wardhil District- 
Central Provinces, 4 which records that, to increase the re.igious merit 
of his most beloved younger brother Jagattuhga III., he granted to a 
Kanavcse Brahman. a village named Talapururushaka in the Nagapura- 
Nandivardhana district. The grant was made at the capital of 
Manyakhefa, on the iifth titM of the dark fortnight of the month 
Vai&ikha of the 'Sirvarin snrhoatnara , 'Saka-Samvat 892 (expired); arid 
the corresponding. English date is, approximately, the both April, 
A. D. 940. 5 Among' the boundaries of the village that was granted, 
there are mentioned—on the south, the river Kandarifi, Kaiihau:!, 
or Kandava; on the west, the village of Mohamagr.lma ; and on the 
north, the vi lage of Vadhrira: aud these have been identified by 
Dr. Bhandavkar with the river Kanhana which has a course’ from the 
north-west of Nagpur to the south-east,—the modern Mohgaon in the 
Chhiudwara District, about fifty-miles to the north-west of Nagpur,— 
and the modern Berdi, in the vicinity of Mohgaon. 

(2) A stone inscription from Salotgi in the Bijapur District,® 
which records certain grants that were made for the support of 


1 Inscriptions at 'Srawaa-Jirlgola, No. 38, 

2 Sec, more fully, in chapter VIII. below. And, for the identity of the Icing •Krishna, 
who is thus mentioned in the Ratta records, see page 411 above, note 1. 

3 JSpigrapItia Indira, Vol. II. p. 214-15; and see chapter VII, below. 

4 Jam. Bo. Jlr, It. As. Sic.Vol. XVIII. p. 239, 

6 That is, taking the amdnta month, and the southern lutii-solar system of the cycle, 
* Ud. Ant. Yol, I. p, 206. The original now stand in the village chaadi at Indt. 
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the Br&hmans residing at a college at the village of Pavittago in the Chapter III. 
Karnapuri vishaya. The grants were made on the occasion of an The B&shtrakfltii 
eclipse of the sun, on Tuesday, the nevv-moon day of the month Lihad- of M&lkhdd.' 
rapada in the Plavtimga xamvatsara, Baka-Samvat 867 (expired) ; 
and the corresponding English date is Tuesday, the 9th September, 

A. D. 945: on this day there was an annular eclipse of the sun, 
which was visible over probably the whole of India. 1 

(3) A stone inscription at Atakur in Mysore,* which records 
that, in recognition of his having killed the Chola king Rajaditya, 

Krishna III. gave to the "Western <huiga prince Satyavakya-Kon- 
giniivarina-Permanadi-Butuga the Banavasi twelve-thousand, the 
Belvola three-hundred, the Purigere three-hundred, the Ivisukad 
seventy, and the Bagena;l seventy; and that Butuga granted some 
land to a temple of the god 'Siva, under the name of (JhalleWara, at 
Atakur, and also granted to a follower of his, named Manalarata, 
the group of villages known as the Atakur twelve, and the village 
of Koteyur of the Belvola country. The record is dated in simply 
the Sautnya samuatmnt, coupled with Baku-Samvat 872 (current), 

= A. D. 949-50, without any further details. 8 

(4) A stone inscription at Soratur in tire DMrw&r District,* 
which records certain grants that were made on the occasion 
of an eclipse of the moon on Sunday the full-moon tithi of the 
mouth Margaiira in the VirAlhikrit samvatsara, 'Saka-Sariivat 
873 (expired). The corresponding English date is Sunday, lbth 
November, A. D. 951, on which day there was an eclipse of the 
moon. 5 

(5) and (6) Two inscriptions at Tirukkalukunrarn in the Chingle- 
put District, Madras Presidency, 8 which record grants made by 
private persons to the Mfilasthana temple, in the seventeenth and 
nineteenth years of his reign. 

(7) Ah inscription on a rock at tlie top of the Bavaji hill near 
Vellore in the North Arcot District, Madras Presidency, 7 which 
records that, in the twenty-sixth year of his reign, a member of the 
Pallava race named Tribhuvauadhira-Nulamba, with the biruila of 


* The tithi is determined hy the ttmdnfa arrangement of the lunar fortnights.— Ai 
regards the somoatsara , t’here is a difficulty. By the southern luni-solur system, Pla- 
vaiiiga coincided with Kiha*Saiavat 870 eurrtnt; and thus it cannot be connected with 
the year 867 at ail- And by the mean-sign system, it begun on the 17th October, A.D. 
945, in '8-S, 868 current (8G7 expired), and ended on the 13th October, A.D. 946, in 'S.- 
S. 869 current ; and the month Bhadrapada of the mmiuiUara fell in A. D. 946, aud 
cannot be connected with 'S.-S, 867 at all. The Plavuriiga namvaisara , however, com¬ 
mences when Jupiter enters Mithumi (Gemini). And .Mr, Sli. B. Dikshit tells me that,— 
though, by no authority Vnown to him, did the samvatsara begin, according to tlie mean- 
sign system, on or before the 9tli September, A.D. 945,— Jupiter's apparent longitude on 
the day in question was 72° 55'; aud thus he was in Mithuiia.— This result indicates, there¬ 
fore, that there may also have been an apparent-sign system of the cycle. 

s Epijraphia ludka , Vol,-II. p. 167. 

* The sathraimra is determined by the southern luni-solar system. 

* Ind . Ant. Vol. XII. p. 256. 

4 The samvatsara is determined hy the southern luni-solar systeun 

J Epigraphia Indica , Vol. III. p. 282. 

7 South-Ind. inters* Vol. I. p. 76. 

B 972—54 
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Pallava-Muiari, granted the village of Yelftrppidi to a temple of 
'Siva under the name of Pannappesvara, 

Jagattuhga III. is known only from the Deoli charter of A. D. 
940, the grant recoj'ded in which was made by Krishna III. for 
his spiritual benefit. He is described in it as the best beloved 
younger brother of Krishna III.; and, his exact order of seniority 
being not further determined, it is convenient to place him in the 
table next after Krishna III. As he did not succeed to the throne, 
he must have died before Krishna 11!.; and so also must have died 
Krishna’s son, not mentioned* by name, who was the father of 
Indra 1Y. 

The successor of Krishya III. was another younger brother 
whose name appears in the Prakrit forms of Khottiga, Khdtika, 
and Kottiga. 1 He had the special birmUi of Nityavarsha; and, 
among other minor ones, also that of Ratta-Kandarpa, “ the Ratta 
god of love/’ And the record of his time, which describes him 
as reigning over the whole earth bounded by the four oceans, gives 
him the usual titles of Mahdr'djddhirdjo, Parnmdsvarn, and 
Parainablmttdvnk.a, and the fcustomary epithet of gidprUhiriml- 
lahhx. The only date that we have for him, as yet, is in “October, 
A. D, 971. Styaka-llarsha, one of the Faraiuftra kings of M&lwa, 
claims to have taken the wealth of Khottiga in battle; and it appears 
that Ma!khecl itself was plundered, either by that king, or by his 
successor Mufija. 2 3 

Of the time of Khottiga, we have one published record. 5 It is a 
stone inscription at Adaraguuchi in the Dharvvar District, 4 which 
refers to certain private grants that were made while his feuda¬ 
tory, Permaruuli-Marasiriiha,— i.e. the Western Ganga prince 
M&rosimha, who has been mentioned above in connection with 
Krishna III.,— was governing the Gahga.vali ninety-six-thousand, 
the Purigeve three-hundred, and the Belvola three-hundred. The 


1 See, respectively, 2nd, Ant, Yol. XIT. p. 268; the KhArflpAtan grant; and Jnd„ 
Ant, Vol. Xll, p. 250.— Which of the three forma id the more comet one, and what 
Sanskrit name they represent, are points that, remain to be determined. I use tho form 
that is given by the e arlier of tho two Sanskrit records. 

a tfpti/raphia India/, Yol. I - pp. 220, 22Ik 

3 At the temple of NAgArjuna at NAgAvi in the Cradag tAluka, DhArwAr District, 
there is an inscription which is dated at the time of an eclipse of the moon, under tho 
Mriga ira naky.hatru, on Friday, the full-nmon day of the month Mftrgaira of the 
Bukla tamvcitxa Saka-'fi viiivat SOI (expired), corresponding probably to Friday, 26th 
November, A. f). 069, when there was a lunar eclipse. It is probably a record of the 
reign of Khottiga. Hut the .original is much damaged ; the passage containing the 
king's luruda or name, at the commencement, is broken away and lost; and the ink- 
impression of the remainder does not suffice to supply the requisite information.— At the 
temple of Kannfira-Bisappa, at the same village, there is au inscription the preamble of 
which refers it to the reign of Khottiga, who is mentioned ms N ityavarsha-Khottiga- 
(16va. The original is much damaged. Hut it appears, from the ink-impression, not to 
bo dated.— At Hire-Handigd] in the same tfduka, on the hack of a stone on which there 
is an image of the goddess lidarhawa, there is a dated inscription which refers itself to 
the reign of Nityavarsha-Kotfcigadova. But the date is hopelessly illegible in the ink- 
impression. The remainder of the record is too much damaged to be edited from the 
tok-improri6ion. 

4 2nd. Ant . Vol. XII. p. 255. 
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grants were made on the occasion of an eclipse of the sun on Sun¬ 
day, the now-moon day of the month A^vayuja of the Prajapati 
saihvntnara, 'Saka-Sariivat 893 (expired); and the corresponding 
English date is Sunday, 22nd October, A. 6. 971 : on this day there 
was an annular eclipse of the sun, which was visible right across 
India. 1 2 

Khottiga had a younger brother, who is mentioned only by the 
biruda of Nirijpaina. 8 As he did not succeed to the throne, he 
probably predeceased Khottiga. And he is referred to only as 
being the father of Khottiga’s successor. 

The successor of Khottiga was Nirupama’s son Kakka II., whose 
name appears in the family records'in the forms of Kakka and 
Kakkala, 3 and elsewhere as Karkara 4 and Itakkara. 5 6 He had 
the special • biriulas of A mdghavarsha and Nripatuhga.; and the 
minor ones of Vira-Narayana, “a very Narayaiya (Vishnu) among 
heroes," and Ilaja-Ti iyetra, “ a very Triyetra ('Siva) among kings. " 
His titles woro the customary ones of Mahdrdjddhirdjct, Para- 
■ miicara, and 7 ‘aramabhattdruka. And Lis epithets' were prithi- 
vivullabha and vtdlahhannrc ndradeva. The Karra grant'describes 
him as a -paramamdhesrara or most devout worshipper of the god 
Mah&svnra ('Siva)..; and it mentions Maikbed as his permanent 
capital. The same record also claims that ho conquered the Gur- 
jaras, the Cholas, the llunas, and the Paudyas, The recorded 
dates that we have for him arc in September, A. D. 972, and 
June, A. D. 973. 

Of the time of Kakka II. we have two published records :— 

(1) A copper-plate grant from Korda, apparently in tire Khandesh 
District, 0 which records that, at Manyakbeta, lie granted to a Jhak¬ 
in an a village named Pahgarika in the Vavvulatalla twelve, which 
Was in the Uppalika three-hundred. The grant was made on the 
occasion of an eclipse of tin- moon on Wednesday, the full-moon 
day of the month A^vayuja of the Ahgiras saiivvn/sara, 'Saka- 
Sariivat 894 (expired); and the corresponding English date is 
Wednesday, 25th September, A. D. 972, when there was a visible 
lunar eclipse. 7 

(2) A stone inscription at Guild ft r in the Dharwar Dis¬ 
trict, 8 which mentions the Western Ganga prince Permanadi- 
Marasimha as his feudatory, and records some grants of land that 
were made on a Sunday, at the dakshindyana or summer solstice 


1 The aammtttara is determined by (lie southern luni-solar system., 

2 Trof, Kiolliorn bus suggested Indica, Vol. II. p. 215) that there are- 

grounds for bolieving that Jiis proper name was Dliruva. 

3 See, respectively, 1ml. Ant, Vol. XII. p, 268; and ibid. pp. 209, 271. 

4 In the liautliAm grant of.A, D, 1001) (hid. Ant. Vol. XVI. p. 18). 

5 In an inscription of A. J). 1142-43 atjfanagdji in the Bijapnr District, la,Cam.- 
Dt-sa /users. Vol. I. p. 747, the transcript wrongly gives ‘ Kaiiikara.’ 

6 hid. Ant. Vol. XII. p. 2G;i, 

7 The sommlmra is determined by tho southern limi-solar system; ancl the titM by 
the amihc' i arrangement of the lunar fortnights. 

* hid. Ant- Vol. XU, p. 270. 
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in the month Ashadha of the Bnmukha samvatsara, Baka-Sariwat 
896 (current). Here, the corresponding English date seems to be 
either Sunday, 22nd June, or Tuesday, 24th June, A. D. 973. 4 

Kaklca II. was the last king of the MalkhM dynasty. In A.D. 
973-74, he was overthrown by the Western Ohalukya Taila II. ; and 
the dominions of the Raslitrakutas then passed into the hands of 
descendants of the same stock to which belonged the kings from 
whom they themselves had acquired them. The exact time is fixed 
by a verse which tells us that, having plucked up and destroyed 
the Rattas,— having killed a king named Munja,— having taken the 
head of Panchala in battle,— and having possessed himself of the 
.regal dignity of the Clndukyas,— Taila II. reigned for twenty- 
four years, beginning with the year Brlmukha. 1 2 As we have already 
seen, the Brimukha sajhvatsara was Baka-Samvat -896 current, 
i.e. A. D. 973-74. And the success of Taila II, is probably .to be 
placed soon after the end of June, A. D. 973, in which month falls 
apparently one of the recorded dates for Kakka 11. 

One of the Bravana-Belgola inscriptions, indeed, discloses the fact 
that, after the expulsion of Kakka II. from Malkhed, an attempt 
wais made by the Western Ganga prince Permauadi -Marasiriiha to 
continue the sovereignty by crowning Indra IV., the grandson of 
Krishna III. 3 4 This is plainly to be attributed to the close con¬ 
nection between the two families : Perriianadi-Butuga, the father 
of Marasimha, was a brother-in-law of Krishna III.;* and Indra IV. 
was the son of a daughter of Butuga, 5 As Marasimha himself 
appears to have died before the month Ashadha (June-July), falling 
in A..U. 974, of the Bliava mthvalsara, Baka-Sarhvat 896 (expired), 6 
the attempt was made between June, A. D. 973, and the same 
month in the following year. Indra IV. lived on for some nine years 
or so. But there is nothing in the Western Cbalukya records 


1 By tlie southern luni-solar system of the cycle, the Angiras samvatsara coincided 
with 'Saka-Saihvat 896 current (A.D. 973-74). But the summer solstice, as represented, 
by the Karka-saihkr&nii or passage of the sun into Cancer, occurred, not on a Sunday, 
but on Tuesday, 21th Juno, A, D# 973, corresponding, approximately, to the amdnta 
Ash&dha.krislnja 5. And, unless an authority can lie found for celebrating rites con¬ 
nected with the solstice two dajs before the time of its occurrence, wc have, apparently, 
to assume a mistake in the record, in respect of the week-day.— By the meamsign 
system, 'Brimukha commenced on the 29th June, A. 1). 971, in 'S.-B, 894 current, and 
ended on the 24th June, A D, 972, in 'S.-S, 895 current. It cannot he connected 
with the given year, unless 89G is a mistake for 895 (current). And the summer sol¬ 
stice, which occurred on the 24th June-, A. D, 972, while 'Brimukha was still current, 
took place on a Monday, instead of a Sunday,— In A, D. 971, the summer solstice 
occurred on Sunday, 25th June, But this was four days before the commencement of 
Brimukha, even by the mean-sign system, -And this result would, moreover, ba 
inconsistent with the recorded date for Kliottiga, viz, the 22nd October. A, I), 971. 

2 hut, A tit. Vol, XXI, p; 167. 

8 Mr. Itiee^s Inscriptions at 'Bravana-Belgola, No. 38 MAnyakhMa-prav&sila - 

chakravarti-kdta viler am a .. . , . . srtmad' hidrardja* 

■pat. tabandh’dtuavasya . 

4 See page 304 above. 

* Inscriptions at Bramwt » fJelgola , No. 57. His father it mentioned at limply 
“ a son of Krishijar&jeudm ; his name is riot given, 

* if, Introd. p. 18, note 7. 
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or elsewhere, to shew that the attempt that was made in connec¬ 
tion with hitu was even temporarily successful. And he ultimately 
died on the 20th March, A. I). 982. 1 2 

As will be seen in chapter VIII. below, the Rashtrakhtas of 
Malkhtkl loft an impress of their dominion in the Kanarese districts, 
which long survived themselves, in the Ratta chieftains of Saundatti. 
And a few other names are forthcoming which shew that, though 
the Malkhed dynasty was overthrown, the family or tribe, or other' 
branches of it, continued to exist and did not full altogether into 
obscurity. Taila II. himself married Jakavve or Jakaladevi, a 
daughter of king Bhatnmaha, the Ratta, the ornament of the family 
of file lifUhtrakutas.* An inscription of the time of.the Western 
Chalukya king Vikramaditya VI., dated in A, D. 1087-88, at 
Sit&baldi in the Central Provinces, 3 mentions, as his feudatory, the 
MaJidxdmanta Dluulibhaduka or Dhadibhaydaka, who was born in .the 
“great” Rashfrakuta family, and had emigrated from the town of 
Latalnura, And the name of the R&shtrakfrta Ma/idsdvianidiUtipaU 
Golhauaddva, a feudatory of the Kalachuri king Gayakarya, is men¬ 
tioned in an inscription at ‘ Bahuriband 3 * in the Jabalpur District, 
Central Provinces, which belongs to about the first quarter of the 
twelfth century A. D.‘ Also, there are two earlier references which 
cannot at present be allocated in detail. From the syllables Sri- 
rdshfra, which are extant in fine 5, it seems likely that there was 
a notice of the Rashtrakuta family in the same part of the country, 
to be referred to about the eighth or ninth century A. D., in one of 
the inscriptions of Sivagupta, sort of Harshagnpta, at Sirpur in the 
Eaypur District, 6 And the Mahdsdmanta Bhillatna 11., of the 
Yadava family of Seuuadesa, whose date was about A. D. 1000, 
married LasthiyawS, or Laksluni, the daughter of a R&shtrakftta 
named Jhanjha, who probably belonged to some northern offshoot 
of the Rashtrakhfa stock, perhaps in Central India. 8 
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1 Iiul. Ant. Vo), XX. p. 35.— I have there wrongly spoken of him as being possibly 
a son of Kakka III. ; i. <\ of Kakka II. of my revised table, 

2 id. V r ol. XVI, p. 19, — I previously took J&kawa to be a daughter of Kakka 
I.; and it may be that she was so. But I was guided then by my rendering, on imper¬ 
fect materials which were before me for the construction of the text of the Miraj grant 
of A. 1). 10:14 and the Yeilr inscription of A. D. 1077, of a verse which has since been 
presented in unmistakable shape in the Kautln’m grant. The question, depends upon 
whether Bhammaha is the proper name of another person, or whether it is only another 
biruila of Kakka II. 

3 Bpigrajthin Indian, Vol. III. p. 301. 

1 Arcltceol. Sure. Ind. Vol. IX. p. 40, 

6 id. Vol. XVII. Plate xix. O. 

* See under the account of Bliillama II., in chapter VII, below. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE WESTERN CHALUKYAS OF KALYANI. 

Of the overthrow of the Raslitrakutas by Taila II., we have a variety 
of records. ' The Nilguud inscription of his own time, dated in A.D. 
982, claims that, by acquiring the royal fortunes of the R&shtvakufas, 
he brought the whole earth under the single umbrella of sole sovereignty. 
The Bhadana grant of the 'Silahara prince Aparajita, of A. I.), 997, also 
belonging to his own time, saj's that Kakkala was overthrown by him 
“ as a light is extinguished by a fierce wind, and of the once fiourish- 
“ ing Uatta rule there remained only the memory ! n The Kharepatan 
grant of the 'Silahara prince ItnWaraja, of A.D. 1008, belonging to 
the time of his successor Jrivabedahga-Sat.yftsraya, states that he con¬ 
quered Kakkala in war, and so became king. The Kanlherii grant of 
Vikramaditya V., of A. D. 1009, tolls ns that lie “ easily cut asunder, 
“in the field of battle, the two pillars of victory in war of Karkara, con- 
“nceted with the sovereignty of the family of the Rashtrakutas, which 
“ verily resembled the two feet of the evil deity Kali stretched out with 
“.vigour in the act of striding, and which were like shoots,.formidable, 
“of compact substance, and having enmity against spiritual preceptors 
“ for their young sprouts, of the creeper, now at length cut down after 
“the lapse of a long time, of the fortunes of the Ra-htrakuta family/'’ 3 
And the time of the event is fixed by a verso in some somewhat later 
records, which informs us that he plucked up and destroyed the 
llattas, killed the valiant Munja, took the head of Pafichala in battle, 
and possessed himself of the regal dignity of the Chainkyas, and then 
reigned for twenty-four years, beginning with the year 'Srimukha. 3 
As wo have already, seen, the 'Srimukha samvatxara was Saka-Samvat 
896 current, = A.I). 973-74. And the success of Taila II. is probably 
to be placed soon after the end of Juno, A, 1). 9713, which is the latest 
of the known dates for Knkka II. The way to success was doubt¬ 
less paved for him by the victory of Siyaka-Harsha of Malwa over 
Khotllga, the predecessor of Kakka II., and by the plundering of 
Malkhed. itself which appears to have been effected either by - the 
same king or by his successor Munja. 4 

1 Mpigraphia Indira, Vol. Ill, ji . 269. 

- hut. Ant, Vol, XVI. p, 18.— Tor n description of two actually existing- colossal 
mnastambkas or pillars of victory in war, sot up at Mandasor in Malwa by king Yir'd- 
dharman early in the sixth century A.I)., see htd. Ant, Vol. XV. p, 253 ff., and Gupta 
Inscriptions, p. 142 ff. The condition of one of them shews that it was deliberately- 
broken by the insertion of wedges. 

" id, Vol. XXI. p. 167, I take the verse from ail inscription of tlfe time of 
Vikramaditya VI,, dated in A.D. 1098, at the temple of Vira-Narayana at Gadag in 
the Dharwar District ( Carn.-Disa Imcrs. Vol. I. p. 370; I quote, however, from an 
ink-impression). 

* See page 422 above. 
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There was thus established a dynasty, the members of which 
are called, in their records, Chalukyas, or occasionally, in metrical pas¬ 
sages, Chalukyns, and are represented as direct lineal descendants 
of the Western Chalukyas of Rada mi. The traditional connection 
is shewn in the table on page 37b above. Rut it gives only seven 
generations to 1111 the interval of two hundred and forty years, 
from Yijayaditya to Taila II. This yields an average perceptibly 
in excess of'the twenty-five years which are usually accepted as 
representing a Hindu generation. And there can, thus, be but little 
doubt, either that some steps are wanting in the pedigree here, or 
that Taila II. belonged to some side-branch of the Chalukya stock, 
which could not in reality claim the direct lineal descent that is 
allotted to it: the difference of name already noted,— the invari¬ 
able use, in the records of Taila II. and his successors, of the form 
“ Chalukya,” with the long vowel d in the first syllable, except under 
metrical necessity whereas this form does not once occur in the 
records of the 'Western Chalukyas of Iladami,— is rather suggestive 
evidence in favour of the latter view. Where the break in the ge¬ 
nealogy comes in, on the assumption of direct, descent, — or, on the 
other view, who is to be looked upon as the first historical personage in 
the branch of the family which Taila If. raised to power, — is not 
certain. Ayyaua 1. was very possibly, us we have seen, 1 * * 4 5 * * an authentic 
Chalukya prince, with a date that would well accord with the assertion 
that he was the grandfather of Taila 11. Rut it may at least be taken 
as fairly certain that the records are correct in stating that Taila’s fa¬ 
ther was Vikramiditya IV., whose wife was Bontha levi, a daughter of 
Lakshmaua of the Kalaehuri family of Central India. And this person 
is, therefore, placed at the head of the annexed table of those who may 
conveniently be called the Western Chalukyas of Kalyani. Their capital, 
indeed, is not specified until the time of Sbinesvara I. j and very possibly 
it was at first Malkhdd. Rut Kalyana or Kalyanapura, which is the 
modern Kalyani in the Nizam’s Dominions, 8 was made the capital by 


1 Whether intentionally or accidentally, this distinction is rather curiously preserved 
in a.record of A,I), 1164-85 at tlie temple *4' Virabhadra at Aunigere ill the Dlvtrw.ir 

District (Cdrn.-Dt'fa Inter*. Vol, II. in 37, where it is said to be at tbc temple of 

l’uradappa), which states (I quote from an ink impression) that first tlie Chalukyas 
reigned over the land of Ivnntalii, then the Kattas, then the Ch.llukyas, then the ICala- 

clmris (sic), and then Vira-Chalukya-Sonui, whose position was secured for him by (bi» 
general) Brahma, 

5 Cage 379 above ; but see also note -. 

a Lat. 17° 51', long. 77°; Indian At las, sheet No. 57,—‘ Kulliannee,’— This is in 
accordance witli the identification made by Sir Walter Elliot, which, though there 
may be no direct evidence in support of it, there are no grounds for questioning. 
For an account of the place, which shews that there are now no ancient remains at it, 
Bee Arch not. fiurn, Ifcsi'. 1ml. Vol. III. p. 23.— There has been an idea that Kalyftua 
was a place of.importance in earlier times, and was in fact the capital of the Western 
Chaluky as of Bfidami : in accordance with which, Mr. Bice, in translating the Vak- 
kaleri grant of Klrtivarman IJ.ofA.D. 757, suggested {hit/. Ant. Vol. VIII. p. 27) 
that tlie epithet Adrllih'i/ti-pttrirtikslinna.-jirtlj/lit-lrulijdiut.-jttirtimiiind, which occurs 
in the formal preambles of other Western Chalukya records also, might he understood 
as applying to the succession to (the throne of the city of) IvalySr.a ; and Mr. Sh. P. 

Pandit,'in'translating the SAlotgi inscription of Krishna 111. of A.D. 945, rendered 

{Iltd. Aul. Vol, 1, p. 209) j>rtii'itrt/ltriirtdttt>-ptirtn!ui-/rtilt/ihi<i-vijri>j-t%lytimti by “engaged 
in reducing tlie prosperous and great Kalyfuyi.” But, as already remarked (page 335 
above, note 1), KahAua is nowhere mentioned in tlie records of tire earlier.Chalukya 
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Some^vava I,, and is mentioned as such in one of his inscriptions, 
dated in A.D. 1053 ; and it continued to bo the capital of all his suc¬ 
cessors, and of the Kalaehuryas after them. 

Taila II., then, overthrew the R&shtrakutas,— established the West¬ 
ern Chalukya dynasty, — and reigned for twenty-four years, com¬ 
mencing with the 'Srimiikha samvutxara, 'Saka-Saiiivat 890 current 
==A. D, 973-74. His name appears also as Tailapa, Tailapayya, 
Tailappa, and Nurmadi-Taila ; and he had the biruda of Ahavamalla, 
“the wrestler in war/’’ His regal titles were M ahdrdjdiihirdja , 
Par tunes vara, and 1‘aramabh.altdraka ; and he had the epithets of 
sa m asta bint vntids ray a, srt. pril h ivlvatlabha, Stdijdh'aya-kula-tilaka 
or “forehead-ornament or glory of the family of SatyAsraya,” and 
Chdieky-dbharana or “ornament of the Chalukyas : ” and this string 
of epithets and titles was uniformly used, with occasional additions, 
by all his successors. The Sogal inscription also styles him Bhujabala- 
Chakravartin, “ the powerful emperor,” or “ an universal emperor by 
the strength of his arm” His wife was Jakavve or Jakkaladevi, 
daughter of a ll&shtrakuta named Bhammaha. 1 Only four records of 
his time, distinctly naming him as the reigning sovereign, are as yet 
known : they are,— an_inscription at Sogal in the Belgaum District/ 
dated in the month Ashadha (June-July), falling in A. t). ‘980, 
of the Vikrama mriivatsara, 'Saka-Saiiivat 902 (expired), which men¬ 
tions his feudatory K artav'irya L, of the family of the Rattas of 
Saundatti, as the lord of the Kiii.tdi country; an inscription at 
Saundatti in the same district, 3 ’ dated six months later in the same 
year, which mentions another feudatory, the Mahdsdmanta 'Sautivar- 
man, of the same family, who was ruling at Saundatti / an inscription 


period, nor even in those of the lttahtrakCiti poriod. And the idea in question is 
nottiing but a pure mistake. 

1 Her parentage (as regards which, see page 425 above, and note 2) is stated in the 
Kauthdm grant, where her namo is given as Jiikavva or Jakavvft, which stands for the 
Kanavose Jfikavve.— Her name occurs as Jakkalamfulevi (for °mah&devi) in an inscrip¬ 
tion at the temple of Malkana at Jtuddaw&di in the Nizdin’s Dominions (Cam.-Dcsa 
Inscrs, Vol. I. p. 422). 

* I quoto from an ink-impression. 

»*, bur, Bo. Hr, It. Ax. Bnc. Voi, X, p, 204. 

4 1 use three terms,— ‘ reign,’ in the case of paramount sovereigns; ‘rule,' in the 
caso of some of tire leading feudatory nobles ; and ‘ govern,’ in the ease of ordinary 
officials and feudatory nobles of less prominence, — intentionally, with the object frf 
representing, as closely as possible, certain gradations of rank and authority which are 
plainly indicated by the different expressions used, in the records themselves,—The 
earliest technical expression for paramount sovereignty appears to have been pritkivl- 
rdjyum-gAijtt, “ to reign over the (whole) earth,” which occurs, for instance, in the 
Ba)agarhve inscription of the Western Chalukya king Vinayaditya (Irul. Ant. Vol. XIX. 
p. 144, text lines 1, 2). It was eventually superseded by vjaya-rdjyam uttar-Attar- 
dbhivriddM-pravardhamditam d-cluind drhti-tdram bararii sale, or satuttam-i/re, “the 
victorious reign, augmenting with perpetual increase, being current so as to endure as 
long as the moon and sun and stars may last,” which (after some rudimentary attempts, 
illustrated in hid. Ant. Vol. XII. p, 219, text lines 14, 15, p, 221, text line 1, and 
p. 25(j, text lines 6, 7) appears in the Hattt-Matttlr inscription of the Edshtrak(l(a king 
Indra III. (ibid. p. 224, text Hues 2, ii).— The technical term for purely subordinate 
government was din, “to govern,” which sometimes appears alone (e. <j in connection 
with the government of the Sdndraka Mahdrdja Pogilli under VinaySditya, in lines 4, 
S of the Balaglriive inscription mentioned above), but is often amplified into dusAt a- 
niyraha-vinahta-pratipnianadirn din, “ to govern with punishment of the wicked and 
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at Nilgund in the Dharwai' District, dated in the month Bli^dra- 
pada (Aug.-Sept.), falling in A. D, 982, of the ChitrablAnu tamvat- 


proteetion of the good,” which occurs, for instance, in connection with Gangapermanadi- 
Bhuvanaikavira-Udayaditya, a feudatory of the Western Chalukya king SfimoSvara If. 

( Ind. Ant. Vol. IV.' p. “09, text lines 23, 24).— There was also an expression, snkka- 
satittat ftd■ niii/'dnili »i rd}ynm-g$yn, or, in Sanskrit, Snkhii-.iumktlthd-vinoiU'ntt rd yum 
kri, which was affected specially by the more powerful Maftdnuin iatekearas or feudatory 
nobles, who, while acknowledging * lie authority of paramount sovereigns, evidently 
enjoyed a certain amount of independence, and frequently omitted, in their records, 
to mention, or make ary allusion to, their paramount masters. This Expression was 
plain’y of intermediate purport. Mr. ltice has rendered it by “ruling the kingdom in 
peace and wisdom ” (r, < 7 ., Mysore Inscriptions, p. 2, and note). And I have rendered 
it by “ governing with the recreation of pleasing conversations ’ 1 (e.i/,, Ind, Ant. Vol. 
V. p, 18), Now, however, I should prefer to render it by 11 ruling with the pleasure of 
an agreeable or friendly interchange of communications (with the paramount sover¬ 
eign) i ” this seems, not only to convey the idoa that is intended, hut also to be as 
close a literal translation as is possible,-— Among the feudatory nobles or princes, 
this expression is found, in records of the 'Siktharas of Karad (e. (/,, Mpigraphia Indira. 
Vol. Ill p. 210, text lines 15, 1C), the Rattns of Saundatti («. Jour. Bo. Sr. B. As. 
Sop. Vol. X. p. 208, text line 04), of the Kadambas of Ilingal (<*. tj.. Ind, Ant., Vol. X. 
p, 252, text lines 31, 32), of the Kadambas of Goa (c. y,, Jour. So. Sr. B. As. Soc, 
Vol. IX. p. 297, text, line 17), of the Slndas of Yelbnrga (e. //., id. Vol. XI. p. 228, 
text line 40), of the Guttas of Gultal (<v,„ P. 8. and O.-C. Inter*. No. 109, line 69), 
of the P.mdyas of Nojambavadi ( 0 . y., id. No. 172, lines 32, 33), and of the Hoysajas 
of Ddrasamudru, before the time when they attained paramount sovereignty (e. g., 
id. No. 18, seventh side, lines 8 , 9 .) It will not ho found always where 1 have used the 
word “ ruling ’’ in connection with these princes in the pages of this account, for tho 
re 1 son that in many of the records the construction venders unnecessary the use of any 
such expression at all; but it occurs with sufficient frequency to shew that it was the 
expression that would he used on any occasion on which it might be sought to define 
exactly their position and authority,—I have fourteen verified instances in which the 
same expression occurs, very exceptionally, in connection with paramount sovereigns ; 
in the eases of Jayasiriiha 11., Vikramaditya VI., Bijjala, Soviileva, Vira-BsillfUa II,, 
Narasimha II., and Narasiriiha 111. (P. S. and O.-C. Insert. Nos. 155, 163, 164 168, 
171, 175, 186, 85, 147, 200, 233, 123, and 148; Mysore (ascriptions, pp. 146, 130, H>3, 
81, 139, 176, 169, 10, 7,106, 217, 33, and 11; and Epigraph™, Indtca, Vo). III. p. 234, 
text line 59), The reason for the use of it in t hose cases is not apparent. —It occurs some¬ 
times in connection witli the wives of paramount sovereigns ; for instance, in the ease 
of Lakslimfiddvt, one of the queens of Vikramaditya VI. (Ind. Ant. Vol. X. p, 186, text 
lines 9, 10).—And it also occurs in the case of Yv.vard.jas (see, for instance, page 449 below, 
note 10, in»tlie case of Jayasiihlia 111.); and in the case of sons of paramount sovereigns, 
who without being formally appointed Yuvardjas, were administering portions of the 
kingdom (forinstance, in the case of Vishnuvardhana-Vija,yaditya,son of Sfimesvara I.;) 
(P. S. and O.-C. Insert. No. 130 ; Mysore inscriptions, p. 19).— The only instances that 
J have been able to trace, of the use of the whole expression, including rdjyam-geyu, 111 
connection with any feudatory or oil rial who was not a MaftdmandaCjVara, are in the 
cases of tlie Mahdpradhdnn , Antahpnra-verga le, and Eandandy aka Kesimayya, an officer 
of the Kalachurya king Aliavamalla, wlio was thus ruling the Banavdsi province in 
A.D. 1181 (P. 8, and O.-C. Inters. N». 191 ; Mysore Inscriptions , p. 138), and of the 
D.tn landyaka Arqiativala, a minister of Vtra-Ballala II., who was thus ruling at 
Sitardr in A.D, 1195 (Inscriptions in. the Mysore District, Part 1., No. IN. 31 j 
the record applies the same expression to also Vlra Ballftla himself). The term 
sukha-samkathd-uinMa occurs, however,—though not with rdjyam-.fyu, but with <!.(«, 

1 to govern,' and pratipdlisn, ' to protect,’—in the cases of an exceptionally high official 
of Vikramaditya VI., the Mahdpradhdna, JUnasa-veggade, and Dandandgaka An&nta.- 
pfUayya, who was tlms ruling tho Banavrtsi province and the Bejvola and Puhgepj 
districts, and managing the panndya- tax of the seven-and-a-half-iakh country, in 
A.D. 1102-1103, and of a subordinate of his, the Dandandyaku Gfmndarasa, who, at 
the same time, was thus managing the mUmtteya-vaddardvuIa., erafj,u-Mkode &nd 
perjuiika taxes (P. & and O.-C. Inters. Nos. 168, 171; Mysore Inscriptions, 
pp. 79, 80, 139) ; in the ease of AnantupMavya, the use of the term is in accordance 
with the fact that lie was also styled Mahdsdmantddhipati, which was of much the 
same purport with MnhdmamlaUivara ; in the case of Gbvmdarasa, the justification 
for its use is not so apparent. And it occasionally occurs m connection with simply 
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Chapter IV. aarp, 'S.-S. 904 expired and an inscription-at Talgund in Mysore,* 
The Western dated either in Vaifakha (April-May) or ASvayuja (Sept.-Oet.), falling 
CMlukya* of inA.D,-997, of the Hemalnmbin mthmtsara, 'S-S. 919 (expired), 
Kftly*ni. which records that his feudatory Blmnarasa, also called Tailapana- 
ankakara or “ the warrior or champion of Tailapa/’ 3 was governing 
the Banavasi twelve-thousand, the Santalige thousand, in Mysore, 
and the Kisukad seventy or the country round Pattadakal in the 
Bij&pur District. Where his capital was, is not certain; though, as 
suggested above, it may very possibly have been Malklied. But the 
localities named in the records mentioned above, shew that he estab¬ 
lished his sway over the whole of the southern part of the territories 
that had been held by the Bashtrakutas. The pointed and regretful 
way in which the Bhadana grant of the feudatory Mahdmondalesvara 
Aparajita, of the ‘Silahara family, issued in June, A. D. 997, and 
evidently within the period of his reign, speaks of his having 
overthrown Kakka II., indicates plainly that his supremacy was 
admitted in the territory of the northern branch of the 'Silahara 
family in the Koiikan. And the statement in the Sangamner grant 
of A. D. 101)0, that it was the A1 uhdudmanta Bhillama II., of tho 
Yadava family of Sennaddsa, who actually, defeated Mufija, 4 shews 
that this feudatory prince also, whoso province lay in tho direction 
of Aurahgabld, Nasik, and Kliandeeh, recognised his suzerainty in the 
more northern parts of the Rashtrakuta dominions to the cast of the 
Western Ghauts. On the other hand, he cannot have acquired any of the 
Gujaiat provinces: for, not only have we dates ranging from A. D. 
941-42 to 996-97 for the Chaulukya king Mularaja of Anhilwal, 3 
whose successors, moreover, maintained the sovereignty for the next 
four centuries, but, also, somewhere about A. D. 975, amidst the events 
which attended the downfall of the Bashtrakutas,'a Chaulukya prince 
named Barappa,— evidently some connection of .Mularaja,— seized the 
Lata country, which remained in the possession of his family until at 

irUy ‘to be*; e. g. y in the ease of Gangapermanadi-Bhuvanaikavtra-Udiyaditya, nun- 
tkiKCl above, who is described as governing the Banavasi twJve thousand. the .Vmtalige 
thousand, tho Mandali thousand, and the eighteen agrah&raft, with pnnslivmnt of tho 
wicked and protection of the good, and being at the capital of Balligfive with tho 
pleasure of an agreeable or friendly interchange of communications (with his paramount 
sovereign).—The expression, in any of its forms, does not necessarily o"cur in 
connection with all Mahdman laWvaraS ; c. </*, the Mahdman tali' vara Ohavundarfiya 
is described as simply governing the Banavasi province (Ind. Ant, Vol. IV, p* 17V#, text 
line 1 i). 

1 Cum,-Drsa Insert*. Vol, I, p. 85 ; where, however, as I find from an ink-impres¬ 
sion, the 'Saka year is not given completely, — the saritvatsara is wrorg’y given as 
Tilraija, — and, through gratuitously reading TraiWajamulla instead of AhavaUalla, 
in lino 5, the record is mistakenly referred to SfimoWara I. 

2 P. S, and O.-V, Insert, No. 214 ; Mysore Inscriptions, p, 18fi, 

3 As used in this and similar birndaa , auk a seems,— as the Kami rose affix kdra is used, 

—* to bo intended to he applied in its meaning of ‘ a military show, or sham-fight ; war, 
battle#’ But artkahdra may also represent the Sanskrit aukakdra, ‘ an arithmetician ; J 
and tliere may be some such implication as that by which the prefix of the name of the 
Eastern Chalnlrya kirg (iimnka-Vijajfiditva III. is explained l>.y tlio statemmt (see 
huh Ant. Vol, XX. p. 102) that lie was 11 a thorough arithmetieiau (ahlcaL&rah 
sdk*hdt);- b 

* H/iiijraphia Indira., Vol. IT. p, 214-15, 

■ c Ind. Ant, Vol. VI. p, 213. 
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ally rate the time of Trilochanapala in A.D. 1051/ Some of the later 
records assert that, in addition to subverting the power of the 
R&siitrakiitas, he overcame the king of Chech, the Utkalas- or people 
of Orissa, and the kings of Chdla and Nepala, and subjugated the 
whole of the Kuntala country. The alleged conquest of Nepal is, of 
course, an invention.of the poets ; and probably the statements about 
Ch 'di, the Oholas, and Orissa, are no more substantial, except in being 
perhaps based, in the first two cases, on some successful resistance of 
attempts at invasion. The subjugation of the whole of the Kuntala 
country, however, is a fact, which is amply borne out by the localities 
mentioned above, and by all the subsequent records, in some of which 
the Western Ohilukyas are emphatically described as “ the lords of 
Kuntala.'’'’ '1 he specific limits of this country are not yet known. 
But the statements in epigraphic records shew that it covered at 
least the whdlo of the Kanarose districts. On the south, it included 
Banauau in North Kanara, Balagarhve and Ilaphar in Mysore, and 
Hampe or Vijayanagara in Ihe Bellary District; to the north of these 
places, Ilangal, Lakshmeshwar, Lakkuudi, and Gadag, in the Dharudr 
District; further to the north, Belgaum, Saundatti, Maubli, and 
Kouutir, in the Belgaum District, and Pattadakal and Aihole in the Bija- 
pur District; and still more to the north, Terdal in the faugh .State, 
Bijapur itself, and doubtless Kv.lvani. And some of the principal and 
best known divisions of the country were the Banavasi twelve-thousand, 
the Panuriigal or Ilangal five hundred, the Puligeve or Lakslnneshwar 
three-huiulrcd, the Ilelvola three-hundred, the Kiu.idi three-thousand, 
the Venugr&na or Belgaum seventy, the Toragale or Torgal six- 
thousand, the Kelavadi throe-hundred near Badami, the Kisukai 
seventy, of which Pattadakal was the ciiief town, the Bagadage or 
Bagalkot seventy, and the Tardav&di thousand, which was fhe country 
in the neighbourhood of Bijapur, 2 It is to be understood, in fact, 
that Tailji II. acquired the whole of the Eashtrakiita kingdom, with 
the exception of the Gujarat provinces ; and in the Kharepa'an grant of 
A. D. fu08, the territory that was held by his immediate successor 
Irivabedariga-Satyasraya, is specifically called Rattapait or “the 
country of the Kattas or Bashfrakiitas; ” while in some of the Chola 
records it is called the Rattapadi seven-and-a-half-lakh country, 3 The 
Muiija whom ho slew, as stated in the verse that is referred to 


1 Seo Inti. Ant . Vol. XIT. jv ] HI) IT,. —The ft asm did assorts that Barappa was a. general 
of Tail* II., and attacked Mdhirdja; and perhaps some other works imply the same: 
but no epigraphic evidence lias been obtained, supporting this statement; and it is 
intrinsically improbable, because Bfir&ppa was a Chaulukya, like M&larAja of Anhilwad 
and his descendants,—not a OhftLukyti, like Taila XI. On the other hand, tiie Hukrita* 
tamli'irtami represents Barappa as the general of a king of Kanauj, 

a It is rather surprising that tho name of Kuntala does not occur in the records of 
the Western Ohalukyas of B Add mi j for, it is carried back to the sixth century A, D. by 
the Rrikat Siiihhitfo of Vardhamihira (seo hid. Ant . Vol. XXII. p, 182), and it is also 
mentioned, as a principal territorial division, in an inscription at Ajantd, of not much 
later date, which, in fact, seems to indicate that A j ant a itself was in Kuntala {Archaiol. 
Suro. West* 2nd. Vo 1 . IV. pp,. 126 , 127 ); and further, it is, in my opinion, the real 
country, in Maharashtra which Hiuen Tsiang, representing NAsik as its capital, de¬ 
scribed under the name of Maharashtra, the kingdom of PuUkSiSmIL (seepage 355 above, 
note 3 ; and hut. Ant. Vol. XXII. p. 115). 

B *. $?•,, South-Inti. Inter?. Vol,. I. pp* (33, (35* 
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on page 426 above, is the Pavamara king Vakpati-Muiija of Malwa, the 
successor of SJyaka-IIarsha who has been mentioned in connection 
with the Rashtrakuta king Khottiga. This event, however, is not to 
be maile synchronous, — even if the verse in question intends it,— 
with the overthrow of the Rashtrakutas ; for we have, for Mvffija, as 
late a date as A. D. 979. 1 It is claimed for Mufija that he conquered 
Taila II. no less than sixteen times, 2 3 4 * before he met liis fate at Taila’s 
hands. And he eventually lost his life under the following circum¬ 
stances. He made his final expedition into Taila’s country, against 
the advice of his minister ltudraditya. Crossing the Godavari, which 
is said to have formed the northern boundary of Taila’s kingdom, 
he \vas defeated and taken captive. After a protracted imprison¬ 
ment, he made a futile attempt to escape. And then, being impri¬ 
soned again, he was at first treated with great indignity, and finally 
was executed. 8 The killing of Panchala, also, was not really syn¬ 
chronous with the commencement of Taila’s reign; for that person, 
a Western Ganga prince, is described, in a fragmentary record at 
Mulgund in the Dharwar District, as reigning in A. D. 974 or 975 
over the whole country hounded by the eastern, the western, and the 
southern oceans.* 

Taila II. was succeeded, probably towards the end of A. D. 997, by 
his eldest eon Satyasraya, whose name appears also as Sattiga 6 and 
Sattima, 6 and who had the binutan of Akalankaeharita, “of spotless 
behaviour,” and Irivabcdahga or Irivabcdenga, “a wonder among those 
who pierce (their foes)Of his time, we have nine records. Eight 
of them expressly mention him as the reigning king; and these are, 
— an inscription at Gadag in the Dharwar District, 7 dated in the 
month Chaitva (March-April), falling in A. D. 10U2, of the 'Subha¬ 
krit sathvufmra, coupled with Saka-Saihvat 924 (expired), 8 while 
his feudatory, the MalidsAnianta fffiblianarasa, was governing the 
Belvola three-hundred,— which was the country round Gadag, Aiiui- 
gere, Kurtakdti, and Nargund in Dharwar, Iluli in Bel gaum, and 
Kukkanur in the Nizam’s Dominions, — together with the Pulige.re 
or Lakshmcshwar three-hundred, the Kunder five-hundred, and the 
Kukkanur thirty ; an inscription at Tumbige in the Bijapur District, 9 
dated in the Krddhin samvatsara, S.-S, 926 (expired),— A. D. 1004- 

1 Epigraphia hulica , Vol. 1. p. 223. 

5 ibid. p. 227. 

3 ibid, p, 228 ; see also Early History of the Htkkan (1884), p. G9, 

4 See page 307 above. 

6 e. g., P. S. and O.-C. lasers. No. 178, line 6, and No. 219, line 14 {Mysore Inscrip¬ 
tions , pp. 87, 189). — In connection with this Prakrit form of the name, see page 410 
above, noto 1. 

8 See id. No. 116, line 17 (in Mysore. Inscriptions, p. 68, ' Sattimanta’ is wrongly 
given). 

7 At the temple of TrikdteSvara ( Carn.-Desa losers. Vol. I. p. 39; and see Ind. 
Ant. Vol. II, p. 297, No. 3 : 1 (juote now, however, from an ink-impression which 
makes the year clear). 

8 According to General Sir Alexander Cunningham’s list of the snmmtswus ( Indian 
Eras, p. 25), 'Subhakrit should lie coupled with Daka-Saihvat 925 expired, and ’S.-S, 924 
expired should he coupled with 'Sbbbakrit, Hut the table in Mr. C. P. Brown’s 
Carnatic Chronology , pp, 11-19, places .'Subhakrit before 'Sobhfikrit, and is in accord¬ 
ance with this record and others also. 

8 (Jam.- Disa losers. Vol. I. p. 32. I quote, however, from an ink-impression 
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1005; two inscriptions at Kukkanur in the Nizkm's Dominions and 
Yalawal in Mysore, 1 * 3 * the dates of which, partially illegible, may be 
anything from 'S.-S. 920 to 929 \ an inscription at Kannesliwar in 
the Dharwar District,®dated in the Visvavasu samvatmira, 'S.-S. 927 
(expiredh= A. D. 1005-1006, while his feudatory, the Mahdsdmanta 
Bhnnaraja, also called Tailapana-ankakaia, was still governing, as under 
Taila IT., the Banavasi, Santalige, and Kisukad districts; an inscrip¬ 
tion at Hotter in the Dharwar District, dated, without full details, 
in the Plavariiga namoatsara, 'S.-S. 929 (expired), = A.D, 1007-1008 ; 8 
a copper-plate grant from Kharepatau in the Ratnagiri District, 1 
dated in JyeslUha (May-June), falling in A.D. 1008, of the Kilaka 
samuatsam , 'S.-S. 930 (expired), which describes Satyasraya himself 
as reigning over Rattapafi or the country of the Rattas, i.e. the Rash- 
tvakutas, 6 and records a grant that was made by his feudatory, the 
Mandulika Rattaraja, of the southern branch of the 'Silaharas of the 
Konkai.i; and an inscription at Munawalli in the Dharwar District, 6 
dated in 'SriLvaiia (July-Aug.) of the same samvatsara, falling also in 
A.D. 1008. The ninth is a copper-pi ate grant from Sahgamndr in 
the Ahmednagar District, 7 dated in the month Bhalrapada (Aug,- 
Sept.), falling in A. D. 1000, of the 'Sarvarin saihvatwra, 'S.-S. 9 22 
(expired) : this record, containing a charter issued by the YtUava 
prince Bhillama II., who was then ruling the St 5 uiia country, does not 
mention Satyasraya, or, indeed, any paramount sovereign at all; but 
the connection between the Yadavas of SemadcVa and the Western 
Chalukyas is shewn by the statement that it was Bhillama who killed 
Muiija, the enemy of Taila II.; and Bhillama can only have been 
ruling as a feudatory of the Western Chalukya kings with whom he 
was synchronous. From the Chfila records, we loam that Satyasraya 
fought with the ChAla king Ko-llajaraja-Rajakesarivarmau, who claims 
to have defeated him. 8 On the other hand, the Hotter inscription, while 
admitting that the Chbla king,-—here called Nurmarli-Choja, and 
apparently named as Itajendra,'-’ — having collected a force numbering 
nine hundred thousand, had pillaged the whole country, had slaughtered 
the women, the children, and the Brahma ns, and, taking the girls to wife, 
had destroyed their caste, says that Satya'raya put the Chdla to flight, 
and so acquired great stores of wealth and vehicles ; and that, having thus 
conquered the southern country, he was then, in A, D. 1U07-100S, 
reigning over the whole earth at Tavareyaghatta or Tovareyaghatta, i. e, 
at the mountain-pass of Tavare or Tovare,— which seems to be the place 
where the decisive battle was fought. 

The next name in the table is that of Diriavarman or Yasovarman, 
the younger brother of Irivabedahga-Satya.h aya. His name is almost 
invariably given as Da(avarman; in fact, there is as yet only one instance 


Chapter IV. 

The Western 
Chtllukyns of 
Kalyani, 


DaSavarman 

or 

YaJCvannan, 


1 Carn.-Desa Inters. Vol. I. pp. 30, 33. 2 ibid, p, 34. 

3 On a monumental slah in a field, Survey No. 47. 1 quote from an ink-impression. 

* MpigrapAia Indica, Vol, 1 11.-p. ‘292, 6 See page 341 above, note 2, 

“ From an ink-impression. 7 Ejtigraphia Indica, Vol, II, p, 212. 

3 Smith-hul. Inters, Vol. I. pp. 51, 52, Q3, 112; Vol. II. pp. 2, 13. 

8 i. <?., ltiljflmlra-Clifilad^va, the successor of Iiijakesarivarman. 
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Chapter IT. to tlie contrary,— a passage in the Kautheiii grant of A. D. ] 009/ 

The "western ' n which it appears as Ya^ovarman; and the reason for the variation 

Cl/Alukyaa of there is not apparent. His wife was lihagyavati or BhagaladevL 8 

-Kaykiji. There are no records of his time. And his name is omitted hr some 

of the subsequent records, which take the regal succession direct from Iii- 
vabedanga-Satyairaya to Vikramaditya V. s It seems plain, therefore, 
that he did not reign. And none of the records state any history in 
connection with him. 

VlkramMitya V, The successor of Irivahedanga-SatySsraya, then, was Da&ivarman's 
eldest sou Vikramalttya V., whose name appears sometimes as Vikra¬ 
maditya and sometimes as simply Vikrama, and who had ti e birinla 
of Tribhuvanamalla, “the wrestler of the three worldshe probably 
succeeded to the throne in A. D. 10 >9. Of his reign we have four re¬ 
cords,— a copper-plate grant from Kautheiii in the Miraj State,* dated 
in the Saumya namwnsara, coupled with 'Saka-Sanivat 930 expired, by 
mistake for 931 expired or 932 current, with the mention of a lunar 
eclipse which falls in A.D. 1009 ■/' an inscription at Sikli in the L'harwSr 
District, 0 dated in the SMharana s<iihi:atmrii, 'S.-S. 932 (expired), = 
A.D. 1010-J1 • another at Ali.r in the tiadag tilluka of the same district, 1 * 3 4 * * 7 
dated in the same year, while his feudatory, Iriva-Nolamladliiihja, also 
Called Ghateya-ankaka;a, of the Pal lava family, whose wife was a 
daughter of lrivabedanga-Satyatraya, was governing the Nolambavaii 
thirty-two-thousand, the Ivetigali live-hundred, the Ballakunde thrue- 


1 Ini; Ant. Vol. XVI. p. JC. 

5 Her name appears as Bhsipyavatt in the Kauthdm grant. 

3 I said U/td. Ant. Vol. XVI. p. 19) that there is an inscription at Alfir in tlie 
Gadag fc&luka, which, if the copy Warn.-Dim Inner*; Vol. I. p, 86) ii correct, speaks 
of Vikramdditya V. as the son of SatyiVraya. The record is that of A.D. 1010-11, of 
the reign of Vikramaditya V, And 1 find, from an ink-impression, that the copy is not 
correct. The word used is nm/ju], ‘ daughter,’ applying to the wife of Iriva-XoJam- 
Mdhirdja ; not nuigtnn, ‘ son/ as given in the copy, applying to Vikramiiditya V, But 
1 find that the statement is certainly made in an inscription at Harihar (/■’. 8,. and 
O.C, Inters. Ho. lit!; Mysore Inscriptions, y, fir), whero the text (line 17) runs me 
sultry- cm nutanddn TUIuji<m = ajMtynm Suttimam tmh-nrijiA'ima pul ram vibhu- 
Vikranutm tnd-aimjum tnimtl — Atjyanum, &c. And then: is also an inscription at the 
temple of 'Saiiibhu-Mahadfiva at Iiiggavi in the Niz'tm's Dominions ( Carn.-Disa Ilmen. 
Vol. I. p. ISO), which seems to repeat the statement; the words, according to the 
transcript, are tihantt-sinn'ij-djratii-Itlila bhubhnja sutiim Sahj&rayum tati-nripd'.ana 
putrum eibhu - Vikrnmam tad-aiiujam smut ~ Ayyanam, ctr, 

4 Ind, Ant, Vo). XVI, p, 15. 

• The grant was made on the occasion of an eclipse of the moon. But the month 
is not stated ; so the precise date cannot he determined, as, in the Saumya samvatsara, 
there were two lunar eclipses, on the 12th April, A.D. 1009, and on the Oth October 
following (see Von Oppolzer’s Cun,on dor Fuistermssc .*, p. 359),— The Saumya sari i- 
vatsara might, indeed, he coupled with ’Saka-Saihvat 1)30 expired,— in which case there 
would he no mistake in the record,— by the southern Vikrama luni-solar system, if that 
system existed (see hid. Ant, Vol. XVUI, p. 222 ), And then,— hearing in mind that the 
date must he later than that of the MunawaJH inscription, which,- coupling Ktlaka with 
H3.-S. 930 expired according to the usual southern luni-solar system, gives a date in 
July-August, A. D. 1008, for Irivabedanga-Satyafraya,— the eclipse might be identified 
with that of the 17tli October, A.D. 1008. But the existence of the southern Vikrama 
variety of the cycle remains to he proved. And it seems, on the whole, probable that 
there really is a mistake in respect of the Saka year that is given in the record. 

* Carn.-Dtsa Insert, Vol. I, p. 37 ; verified from an ink-impression. 

7 ibid, p. 38 ; verified from an ink-impression. 
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hundred, the Kukkannr thirty, and five towns in the Masiyav&dtcountry; 
and another at Galagnath in the same district, 1 2 3 * which gives a date in 
Bh&drapada (Aug.-Sept.), falling in A.D. 1011., of the Virodhikrit 
stimviiharo, S.-S. 938 (expired). The records do not appear to state 
any history in connection with him. 

The next name in the table is that of Ayyana II., 'a younger brother 
of Vlkramaditya V. We have, however, no recoids that are referable 
to him ■ and lie does not appear to liave reigned. 

The next name is that of Akkadevi, an elder sister of Jayasirhha II., 
who is mentioned in several of the records, and appears to have been 
a personage of considerable reputation and importance. She was 
styled guiuulu-bedaniji , “ a marvel of virtuous qualities/’ and ekavdkye, 
“ she whose speech is single and uniformand she is described as “a 
very Bhairav i in battle and in destroying hostile kings.” In A.D. 1021 
or 1022, she was governing the Kisukad seventy, under Jayasiriiha II. 8 
And she continued in authority under Somesvara I.: for we find her 
described in a record of A. 1). 1047 as having laid siege to the fort of 
Gfikage, i. e. Gokak in the Belgaum District,—probably to quell some 
local insurrection / in A. D. 1050 she was governing the Kisukad 
seventy, the Toragare six, and the Masavadi hundred-and-fovty / and 
in A.l). 1053 the is mentioned again as governing the Kisukad seventy, 
in a record which implies that the seat of her government was Vi~ 
kraniapura, which is the modern Arasibidi in the ilungund laluka, 
Bijapur District. 5 A record of A.D. 10dt> mentions her as the mother 
of the Kalimba 1 1 a hd mandnli'soarn Toyimadeva, who was then ruling 
the Banavasi twelve-thousand and the lAnuiiigal five-hundred. 6 Her 
husband, therefore, was one of the Kadambas of Hangul; hut his name 
has not yet been traced. 

The successor of Vikrama litya V. was his youngest brother Java- 
siriilvt II., who had the idrudu of Jagadekamalla, “ the sole wrestler in 
the world.” His wife was Suggaladevi, who, in the Channahasava- 
Purdit'i, where his name appears in the form of Desinga, is called 
Suggale and is described as converting him from Jainism to the 'Saiva 
faith. 7 And he ha I a daughter, named Hamma or Avvalladevl, who 
was married to the Yalava prince Bhillnma III. of Seugadt^a. 8 Of 
his reign, we have the Mi raj copper-plate grant, 9 and some two 
dozen inscriptions on stone, 10 which give dates ranging from the month 


1 Carn.-Dtsa lasers. Vol. I. p. 40 ; verified from an ink Impression: the characters, 
however, seem of rather later date. 

2 hut. Ant. Vol. XVIII. p. 275, 

3 An inscription at Arasibidi in the Hijflpur District. 

* An inscription at Sddi in the Dhinvlr District. 

6 Another inscription at Arasibidi itself. 

* An inscription at Ilottdr in the Dhirwir District. 

7 See page 437 below, note 5. Her name occurs in an inscription at Hippargi iatho 
Sindagi t iluka, Bijapur District (Cam,-D/sn Liners. Vol. I. p. 0:1). 

8 hut. Ant. Vol.' XII. p. 122. 3 id. Vol. VIII. p. 10. 

J° For some which have been edited with tho texts, see hid. Ant. Vol. V. p. 15 (at 
Bajtgamve; A. D. 1019), Vol. XVIII. p. 270 (at lii'ldr ; A.D. 1021, probably), Vol. IV. 

p.'274 (at Tulgund ; A.D, 102S), and Vol. XIX. p. 101 (at Maatdr ; A.D,, 1010, 
probably),— From this time, the records become too numerous to be noticed in detail. 
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YaF&kha (April-May), falling in A. D. 1018, of the Kalayukti samvat- 
ara, 'Saka-Saihvat 940 (expired), 1 to the month Karttika (Oct.-Nov,), 
falling in A, D. 1042, of the Chitrabhauu sumratmra, 'S.-S. 964 
(expired] , 2 And among the records of this period we have also to count, 
though they do not expressly mention any paramount sovereign, the 
Kalas-Budrukh grant of the Alahtl^&untiit:i hhdlaina ill., of the \ adava 
family of Seunadehi, 3 who was ruling his hereditary province in A. D. 
1025, and the Bliandfip grant of the 'Sila kara Muhdmatfda/esvnra 
Chhittaraja, 4 who in A. D. J026 was ruling the whole of the Korikan; 
both these persons were, without doubt, vassals of Jayasiriiha II. The 
Bala gain vo inscription of A. D. .101J describes him as a moon to the 
water-lily that was king Bhoja, i.e. as taking away the glory of Bhfija, 
just as the moon causes the water-lilies that bloom in the daytime to 
close their flowers at night,— and as defeating the C'hdjas and (Jhiiras, 
and putting to flight the confederacy of .Valwa: 5 the Bhoja who is 
spoken of here, is the Paramara king of Aialwa,— the brother's son of 
Vakpati-Muuja, —for whom we have the date of A. I). 1021-22, and who 
is said to have vanquished, among others, the Kama las, i.e. the West¬ 
ern Chalukyas. 6 Several of the other records mention Jayasiriiha II. 
as defeating the Ch61a king. But none of them give details, except 
the Miraj charter, which records the grant of a village, in the Ede- 
dore two-thousand, that was made by him in A. 1). 1024, on the 
full-moou day of the month VaEakha of the Raktakshin naihvntsara, 
'Saka-Saihvat 946 (expired), when, having fought and subdued the 
mighty Chola, the lord of the five Dramilas, and having appropriated 
all the possessions of the lords of the seven Kohkaus, his victorious 
camp was pitched near KollApur in the course of a campaign for 
conquering the northern countries. 7 The Chola king with whom ho 
fought, was llaj rirdra-GTidladeva, otherwise called JMadhurantaka II. 
and Parakesarivarman, who, in the usual manner, transfers all the 
successes to himself, and claims to have conquered the Idaiturai ndd, 
i.e. the Ededore district mentioned just above, which is to bo identified 
with the country lying round Edatore, the head-quarters of a talulca 
in Mysore,—to have penetrated as far as Banawasi, —and even to have 
taken the whole of the Rat taped i country from Jayasiriiha. 8 The prin¬ 
cipal feudatories and officials of Jayasiriiha II. were,—a certain Chatta, 
Chattayya, or Chattaladeva, who seems to be Shashi hadeva I., of the 


1 An inscription at the temple of Sarigana-Bilsav&Svara at ITirflr in the Ildngal taluka, 
DhUrwilr District {Cam.-Dhn- Inters. Vol. I. p, 44).—At Gudikatti in the Sampgaon 
tdluka, Bejgaum District, there is an inscription of the Kadambas of Goa, which 
purports to give for Jayasiriiha II. the date of tlio Plavaiiiga samoaUara, 'Sakn-Sarhvat 
928, by mistake for 929 (expired), = A. ]). 1007-1008). He may have been Ytwardja then. 
But the record was put on the stone in A. L), 1052-53; it does not describe him as 
Y mnirOja ; and I am not satisfied that it gives an authentic date for him. 

5 An inscription at the temple of T6ranagal-Brahmadi5va at 'Sirdr in the Gadftg tftluka, 
Dharwlr District (Carn.-JMsa Inscrs. Vol. I. p. 70); but I did not find this record 
among the ink-impressions brought to me from 'Sirfir. 

3 bid. Ant. Vol. XVII. p. 317. 

4 id. Vol. V. p. 276. 6 Hid. p. 17. 

® JEp igrapMa Indica, Vol. I. pp. 223, 230, 

7 Ind. Ant. Vol. VIII. p. 18 ; and see SoutJi-Ind. Inscrs. Vol. I. p. 113. 

6 South-Ind. Inscrs. Vol. I. pp. 51, 52, 95, 96, 113. 
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family of the K&dambas of Goa ; 1 * fche Ma h <i m a nda l ex vara Kuwlarna- 
rasa, also called Sattigana C'hatta, son of Irivaboclangadfara, 3 with the 
title of “ supreme lord of Bannvasi, the best of towns/ - ’ who, in A.D. 
1019, at Balipura, i.e. Balag&ifcvo, was ruling the .Banavisi twelve- 
thousand, the Santalige thousand, and the Hayve live-hundred, up to the 
shore of the western ocean f the M alidad manta Bhillama III., of the 
Yadava family of Seunadesa, who in A. D. 1095 was ruling Iiis here¬ 
ditary province at Sindinagara, i.e. Sinnar in the Nasik District; the 
Mahdiiuinclalesvtuan Sfivya and Nagaditya,.of the Sinda family, who 
in A.l). 10:33-34 were ruling the Bagadage country; the Mu!m man- 
dale soar a Mayuravarmau 11., of the family of the Kadamhasof II anga!, 
who in A. D. 103 4-o5 and 1038-39 was ruling the Pamuhgal livo- 
hundred ; the Mali dm in da lei va m Tdyiraadeva, of the same family, a 
son of Akk&devi, who was ruling the Banavasi twelve-thousand and the 
Fanumg'al live-hundred in A, 1). 1037; the Makdsdmanta Irivabedanga- 
Marasiriiha, apparently of the Maualuv family, 4 * and the Malidad- 
man ta Jayaka^in of that family,— each of them with the title of “lord 
of Purigere, the best of towns,”— who in A. 1). 1038-39 were holding 
the office of Nddgibminda of the Pnrigeve three-hundred ; the Mahd- 
fidmantn Ereyamma or Brega, of the Haifa family of Saundatti, who 
was ruling in A. 1). 1040; and Nolamba-Pallava-Bommanayya, of 
the Pallava lineage, who in A. 1). 1010-41 and 10 42-43 was governing 
five towns in the Masnvadi country. Also, as already noted, in A. I). 
1021 or 1022 his elder sister A.kkadAvi was governing the Kisukad 
seventy. The records do not name the capital proper of Jayasiiiiha II. 
himself. But they mention, as minor capitals, Bajagamve and Pottala- 
kerc, which latter place is now represented by Dani.iayakana-kerc in the 
Beilary District, 6 and another place, named' Kollipakc, which has not 
yet been identified/ 


1 But with a dubious date in .A, I). M)07-K)08 (boo pnge jWO above, note )). 

9 ue. y quite possibly, of I rival >edan ga-Sat} ft' ra,y a. 3 hid. Ant. Vol. V. pp. 17, 18. 

4 M ana Mr was a village on theTungiibhadrft [lml. Ant. Vol, XXI. p. 282), 

5 Ltd. Ant. Vol. XIX. p, 162. This place is mentioned as HotiUkere in the Bewmi- 
Purdna, chap. il., whore we are told that it contained seven hundred baattdh or^ Jain, 
temples, and twenty thousand Jain saints ; and a narration is given of how^ Devara- 

Dftsimayya, the Guru of Suggaladevi the wife of king Dosinga, despoiled tlie Srftvaka* 
or Jains, and induced Dosihga to adopt the 'Saiva or [Adgftyut religioiv The same story 
is epitomised in the i'hnnmih/ts/i m- /*nr A>ia, chap, lvii., 10, which says^that Suggale. 
the wife of the JinabhnkUt Pcsi nga- Hu lift la, caused her Guru Devara-l)asa to dispute 
with the Jains, and then, transforming a serpent in a box into a linifti made of the 
chandrakdntft) or moon-stone, she caused him to conquer, and induced her husband to 
become a 'Sivahluilcta, — In calling Desingaa Ballftla, i.e. a Iloysaja, the Chanunhusava~ 
Purdiia makes an evident mistake* Desinga is a conception of Jayasimha, which name 
docs not appear among the Iloysajas at all. And the coincident mention of Suggale oi 
Suggaladevi and Hofcilakero, shews conclusively that the story really refers to the 
Western dialukya king Jayasiiiiha II. 

6 Seethe Bhairanmatti inscription ( Ejngraphid hidica, Vol. III. p. 23U. No one 
has ever been able to tell me where the place is. But it should be a very well known, aa 
it is the slightly differently spelt ICollip&ki which in mentioned in the Ragawkharti- 
r'ddsii, I,, 53-5(5, as the birthplace of Jtenukesa, Rftiiukftchftrya, or llevaiiaprabnu. 
According to the pooin, lie nuke hi was horn from the iSa or lingo- at Kojlipftki, into which 
lie was absorbed again, when he lmd begotten a son named Kudramunisvara, and had 
initiated him and given him the office of Guru , In his introduction to bis edition or. 
the hAjuMkharavitdm, Gan gad bar Madiwaleshwar Turmari' stated that Kermkesa was one 
of the l 1 aft eh deb dry as or five preceptors who ostahlished the Lingftyat religion, aud tha 
ho founded a mtiGui or religious college at KoJlipftki, and gave the putt adlukara or 

b 07*2-50 
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SfitneSvara I. 


Jayasiriiha II. was succeeded by his son, Somes vara I., who had 
the double biruda of Trailokyamalla-Ahavamalla. His wives were, 
— Baehaladev'i, who was the mother of Somedvara II., Vikraina- 
ditya VI., and Jayasiriiha III., and was probably his first wife j 1 
‘Chandalaliabbo or (Jhaiulrikadevi, who had the title of piriyarusi 
or chief queen, in A. D. 1047-48 ; a Mailaladevi, who had the 
same title in A. D. 1053-54 ; 3 and Ketaladevi. 4 Of his reign, we 
have some forty records, 5 which give dates ranging from the 
month Karttika (Oct -Nov.), falling in A.D. 1044, of the Tar an a 
aarhvntsara, 'Saka-Samvat 966 (expired), 5 to the month Chaitra 
(March-April), falling in A. D. 1068, of the Kilaka saihvatsara, 
S.-S. 990 (expired). 7 And they shew that his principal feudatories 


pontiffsliip of it to his son, Rudraiminisvara; tliat in Rudrainnntsvara’s lineage were 
born Udd&naganfulhlsvara, AnnadautSa, KdvanasiddhfWarn, and Chikkavtradfiva, who 
established a mat/m at Damtg&r, south of Bangalore, and became the Scdmis or pontiffs 
of it; that in Cliikkaviradeva’s lineage was born the poet Shadakshari, the author of 
the ltdjasf.khanwildsa, who became the 1‘uttadasvdmi of the Datiugfir inatlui about 
A.D. 1631 j that Sliaclakshari died at Yclendflr, in Mysore, where the people set up in 
memory of him a lintja which they worship to this day ; and that his descendants are 
still found at Ko)iipitki, Danugfir, and Ye)cndfir. But he did not give any information 
as to where Kojlipiiki is to be looked for.— As KolJipAkkai, the place is also mentioned 
In the Ohdja inscriptions (r.ij., South-hi//,. Inscrs, Vol. I. pp. 90,1)9). And an inscrip¬ 
tion of A.D. 1131 at. DiAkslifti’din {hitiot leltigio Sasaitanui, pi. 287) styles the Mo.hd- 
man.lt/Miwani, Yongirumfirgn (tie) “ supreme lord of Koljipftki, the best of towns ; lord of 
the six-thousand district on the south bank of the river Krislu.iavSni; and foundation- 
pillar of the sovereignty of the Chdlukyas of Vengl.”—Mr. lfittel says (A 'dyavarma's 
Oama/rvto Prosody, lntrod. pp. xlviii., lxviiii. note 19, lxix. note 2) that the Guru's 
throne of the present Kevunasiddlm, the disciple-descendant of Beijukeia, is at 
BlijehalJi, which is called in Sanskrit Kudalipura, near Honuffr in the Maleduia or hill- 
country along the Western (1 hunts. And the suggestion has been mailo to me, that 
Bajehalp may lie lCollipiike. But I know of nothing tending to prove this.—The 
Kas&kfldi t‘atlava grant, (see page 323 above) mentions a village named Koljipakam, in the 
vicinity of Oonjeeeerain. But, whotlier this is the Kolliptiko of the other references, 
is doubtful, 

1 An inscription at the temple of Trikfitesvara at Oadag in the Dli&rwAr District 

(Carn.-Ddsa, Insert, Vol. I. p. 410; and see hid. Ant, Vol, II, p. 297).— The 
record is dated in the hhitl’ii [_hli;um] summtsara , the twenty-seventh year of the 
ChSllukya-ViUranm-kiila, on Sunday, the first (or ? twelfth) tithi of the bright fortnight 
of Chaitra, fulling in A. LI, 1 102, it is too much damaged to he edited as a whole ; hut 
the verse which mentions Jkic.lia.ladAxi runs (from an ink-impression)— Abhinuta-vik- 
ramftbharai,w[ii= Aliuvajmalia-nripaiitgc. (Ka]mini-nil>hey = ono saiiida peih 
BAchaladevige put,ti[dajr = ssutar = vvibhu Bliuvatiaikainalla-iiripaiiuih ripn-rflya-gha- 
rattan — umiataiii Triblun anninalln-lihulilm [ja] mini ^uj va]a- kir (tti j INolambablid* 

parmih. The Oadag inscription of A. L>, 1098 also names Bar,haladevi as the mother of 
SOmetvara 1, and VikramAditya VI, 

2 An inscription at the temple of Isvaru at Nimbargi in the INizdm’s Dominions (Cam,- 
Pisa lasers, Vol, 1. p. 931. 

2 An inscription at Tijawalli in the Dlifinvfir District ( Cam,-Desa lasers, Vol, I, 
p, 122 ; verified from an ink-impression). 

* The Honwad inscription Und. Ant, Vol, XIX, p. 268), 

s For some which have been edited with the texts, see hid. Ant, Vol, IV. p, 179 (at 
Bajagamve; of A.D. 1048), and Vol. XIX. p* 208 (at Honwad ; of A. D, 1054). 

6 An inscription in front of the temple of Hanumanta at Navegal, in the Itfjij 
tAluka, Dhfirwur District (Carn.-Dcsa Inters. Vol. I. p, 84), — I have not been able to 
verify this date from an ink-impression. But, apparently, impressions have not been 
made of all the inscriptions at kiarfgal* There is an inscription of the same year at the 
temple of Kallelvara at Addr in the Ilfitigal tkluka (Hid., p, 80 ); but neither the copy 
nor the ink-impression shews the full details of the date. 

7 An inscription at BunawHsi ( Carn.-lMsa Inscrs, Vol. I. p. 179; verified from an 
ink-impression). 
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and officials were,— the M akd nia n dales va ra Mayuravarman II., of Chapter IT* 
the family of the Kadambas of Hangal, who in A. 1). 1034-35 and The Western 
1044-45 was ruling the Ianumgal live-hundred; the Mah&manila - Oh&lukyas of 
lesvara Singauadevarasa, who in A. D. 10 45 was ruling the Kisukhd Kalyftni. 
seventy, the Banavasi twelve-thousand, and the kantalige thousand, 
up to the borders of the western ocean; the Mahdniarjtdulesvara 
Chavundaiaya, with the title of “ supreme lord of Banavasi, the best 
of towns,” who in A. D. 1045-46 and 1002-03, at Balligave, i.e. 

Balagariive, was governing the Banavasi twelve-thousand ; Kaliyam- 
marasa, of the Ji'mutavahanu lineage and the Khaehara race (appar¬ 
ently a branch of the 'Bilahara stock), who in A. 1). 1045-46 was 
governing the Basavura buudred-and-forty; the Hoysala Mahd~ 
mandalMvara Vinayaditya, who in A. 1). 1048, or thereabouts, was 
ruling the territory included between the KoVikan, the Bhadada- 
vayal province or district, Tajakad, and Savimale; the Mahd*d- 
mantax Kftrtavirya J. and Ahka, of the family of the Rattas of Saun- 
datti, the latter of whom, in A. D. 1048-49, was ruling at Sugan- 
dhavarti, i.e. Banndatti, the chief town of the Kuudi three-thousand ; 

JayakAsin I., of the family of the Kadambas of Goa, who was rul¬ 
ing his hereditary part of the Kohkau in A. D. 1052-53 ; 1 the 
Mahdmimdnlisvu ra Revarasa, with the title of “ lord of Mahishmati, 
the best of towns,” and described as belonging to the family of 
Kkrtavirya, 2 3 who in A. D. 1051-55 was governing in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Kembh&vi in the Nizam’s Dominions; the Mahdwar>4id8i- 
vara Soyimarasa, of the family of the Kadambas of Hangal, who 
was ruling (he ranumgal live-hundred in A. D. 1007-68; and the 
Maltd manftdlehara Kirtivarman 11., of the same family, who in A. D. 

1068-69 was ruling the Banavasi twelve-thousand. And among 
the records of this reign we must reckon, though it does not name 
the paramount sovereign, the copper-plate grant of the 'Silahara 
MahdtnanrfiUexvara M&rasimha, s who in A. D. 1058-59, at Khili- 
giladurga or Kiligiladurga, was ruling the Kaiad territory, un¬ 
doubtedly as a feudatory of SdmtMvara I. Sdmetfvara’s aunt, Akka- 
devi, continued in authority under him: we lind her mentioned in 
one of the Arasibtdi inscriptions, of A. D. 1047-48, as laying siege to 
the fort of Gokage, i.e. Gdkak in the Belgaum District,— doubtless 


1 An inscription at Gudikatti in tlie Sampgaon tftluka, Belgaum District, dated 
in the Nandana sameatmra, coupled with Baka-Samvat 973, by mistake for 974 
(expired). The 'Salta year is expressed partly in numerical words, by nand'i , * the nine 
treasures,’ saj/tan, ‘ seven,’ and xjnnti ‘the three qualities.’ So also in the first part of 
this record, purporting to give the l’lavaiiiga sammtMra, coupled with B.-S. 928, by 
mistake for 929 (expired), for Jayasimha II. (sec page 43(1 abovo, note 1), the date is 
expressed by nidhi, ‘ the nine treasures,’ dri , * two,’ and ‘ the eight elephants of the 
points of the compass,’ If this record is accepted as genuine, it furnishes the. earliest 
authentic instance of the use of numerical words to express an epigraphic date in Western 
India. Bub the earliest absolutely reliable instance, known to me, is one of A,D. 1071 
which is noted further on under Somesvara II. 

“ Some chieftains of “the lineage of K litavirya, the. lord of MAbishmatfpattana,” 
are also mentioned in an inscription at the temple of Bariibhu-Mah&deva at DiggAvi in 
the Ni?, Ain’s Dominions (Cam. -Disa lasers, Vul. I p. 188). Elsewhere, the family 
is called the Aliiliaya-kula, which looks much as if it were meant for 1 Haihaya,’ — 
if the transcript is correct. 

3 Cave- temple Inscriptions, p, 102. 
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to quell some local disturbance; and in A.D. 1050 she was still govern¬ 
ing the Kisukad seventy, with also the Toragare six and the Masa- 
vadi hundred-and-forty. In A. D. 1053-54*, his wife Mailaladevi 
was holding the government of the Banavasi twelve-thousand. 1 In 
the Honwad inscription of A.D. 1051, his wife Ketaladevi is described 
as governing or managing the 1’onnavada agrahdra, i.e. Honwad in 
the Bijapur District, according to the tribhog-dOliyantara-siddhi, 
which menus that she took one-third of the revenues, the other two- 
thirds going, in equal shares, to the gods and the Brahmans. 2 In 
A. D. 1053, his eldest son 86m C4 vara 11. was ruling the Bolvola 
three-hundred and the Furigere three-hundred. 8 In A. D. 1055-56, 
his second son Vikramalitya VI. was ruling the Gangavadi ninety-six- 
thousand and the Banavasi twelve-thousand, with Harik$sarin, of the 
family of the Kadambas of Hangal, as his subordinate in charge of the 
latter district. 1 In A.D. 106 J, his third sou Jayasiriiha III. was ruling 
the Tardavadi thousand, which was the territory lying round Bija¬ 
pur. 8 And, in A. 1). 1064* and 1066, his fourth son Vishiiuvardhana- 
Vijayaditya was ruling the Nolambavadi thirty-two-thousand. It 
was in this reign that Kalyaua or Kalyanapura, which is the modern 
Kalyani iu the Nizam's Dominions, 6 became the capital of the Western 
Ch&lukyas. Bilbana distinctly telle us, in his Vikram&iikadewcharita, 
that SomiMvat'a I. made the town, i.e. either founded it or developed 
it into the capital." And, in perfect accordance with this, is the fact 
that the very earliest epigraphie mention of the place that has been 
traced, is in a record of A.D. 1053/ which speaks of it as the nelevida 

* Ah inscription at Tijawajli in the Dharwar District {Carn.-lhZsa lasers, Vol, I, 
p, 122 ; verified bv an ink-impression, which, however, does not include the date). 

3 Ind, Ant. Vol, XIX. p. 271. 

8 An inscription at Mulgund in the Dh&rw&r District (Carn.^Disa Inscrs. Vol* I. 
p. 125 ; verified by an ink-impression). The record speaks of him as the son of 
Sdmfi'Vara I. ; and it styles him ^^tadhiyatajnfnohumahdsabda-miJiAmawliiUsXiara, 
V6 '? (ft•pwravtiv-femru, (Sir Walter .Elliot's copyist lias given DJwyipura 0 ), Jcumdra- 
in&rtan la , Ayyami-yandfiuvdrana> Ayyaua-'fiuillu , and (Jhdlultya-chd Ldmani. — From 
this and the two records mentioned in the following two notes, one might easily 
infer, — and originally l did make such an inference,— that Sbmdsvarn II. was the son 
of a princess of the Eastern Chalukya family, Yikram&ditya VI. the soil of a Ganga 
princess, and .layasimha 111, the son of a Tallava princess, But the Gadag inscriptions 
say distinctly that they were uterine brothers, born of one and the same mother (page 
438 above, note 1)., Bilhaija’s account is to the same purport. And the attribution 
of particular titles iu each instance is to lie explained by the territorial administration 
which each of the brothers held. The fact, however, that, not only arc Tallava titles 
given to Jayasiriiha III., but also he is distinctly described as rnahd-Pallav-dnvaya , 
“ belonging to the great Tallava lineage ” (see the next note but one), suggests that 
BJtchaladevi was of the Tallava family. 

4 An inscription at liank&pur in the Dh&rw&r District (noticed in Ind. Ant . Vol. 
IV. p, 203). The record gives him the Western Gariga titles and epithets of Satya- 
vftkva- Konguni vaimian, li nva l d [. a -p nrarMV - 3 war a , A a n dagiri-n d t ha , madagaj&ndra* 
IdftchJuma. Xanuiya-Gahga, dayadnttaranga, and Ganga-Terinanadi j but the latter is 
qualified by the prefix Olutlukya,— ‘ Chfilukya-Ganga-Termanadi/ 

6 An inscription at Defir in the llijapur District {Corn.-Visa Inserts. Vol, I. p. 
173 ; verified by an ink-impression). The record styles him sum ad higata-paneham.ah d - 
iabda-nuth d lallavdnvitya-sripri th vividlabhM-vuildrdjddliirdjii-parimAsvara^ Ad fie hi- 
fmmvar-dsvara, Traii6kyanuilla-X<4aiuba-I , allava-l , ei , inanadi-.fayasimghad^va. 

e See page 427 above, note 3. 

7 Ind. Ant. Vol, V. p. 318 j and ViJcra/nd'nluuUvacftari.ta . And see pago 335above, 
note l. 

8 An insmption near the temple of Siddlurivara at KembhAvi in the Nrz&nris Domi¬ 
nion * {Cam,-Dim lasers. Vol, ]. p. 117), 
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or “ fixed place of abode/'’ i.e. “ capital/' of this king. 1 2 The war with the 
Chdlas, now under Ko-l’iirakesarivarma-Kajendradeva, continued in 
this reign. The. Chela records -represent Rajendradeva as conquering 
S6xne.<vara I., at a place named Koppam, on the bank'of the Peraru 
river, which is Koppa on the river Tuhga, in the Kadur District, 
Mysoro. 8 But, on the other hand, a Western Chalukya inscription of 
A. D. 1071, at Ai.migere in the Dliarwar District, 3 4 * though admitting 
that the “ wicked" Chola, who had abandoned the religious observances 
of bis family, penetrated into the Belvola country and burned the 
Jain temples which Gahga-Penna ]i, the lord of the Gatiga may data* 
while governing the Belvola province, had built in the Ai.iui'gere ndd, 
states that the Chdja eventually yielded his head to SomiYvara I. 
in battle, and thus, losing his life, broke the succession of his family. 6 
And the date of the Chalukya victory is fixed, shortly before the 
20th January, A. D. 1060, by an inscription at Si'idi in the Dharwar 
District, which records that Somes vara I. granted, a village named 
Sivui.uir, in the Kisukal seventy, to Nagesvarapandita and Soni6£- 
vavapamlita of the temple of Naga res vara at Siidi, on the occa¬ 
sion of an eclipse of the moon on Monday, the full-moon day of the 
month Magha of the Vikarin mmvatmra, ’Saka-Samvat 081 (expired), 
when, on his return from a conquest of the southern countries and of 
the Chdja, he was at Puli yap] layayavidu in the Sindavadi ndd. 6 The 
war with the Chdlas was duly chronicled by Bilhana, who claims that 
Somessvara I. penetrated as far as Kafichii which was then the Clidla 
capital, and stormed that town and drove the ruler of it into the 
jungles. 7 Bilhana asserts also that Sdme.<vara 1. stormed Dhara, the 
capital of the l’aramaras in Malwa, from which king Bhdja was driven 
out by him ; and that he utterly destroyed the power of Karna, the 
Kalachuri king of Dahala. As regards the events of the latter part 
of this reign, according to boih the epigrapliic records and the Vi- 
kririnankadecncharitn , Sdme^vara I. had three sons, — SomMvara II., 
Yikramaditya VI., and Jayasimha III. And the poem tells us 8 that, 

1 As regards the meaning of udevtln, sec. Ind, Ant, Vol, XII. p. 110. 

2 tioidh-Ind. Intern. Vol. I. pp. 52, 134; Vol. H. p. 232. 

a In the Jain temple {Carn.-Drsa intern, Vol, 1. p. 216). The same account is also 
given in an inscription of the following year, in front of the temple of Bakshii^- 
K&niyaua, at Oft warn wad in the same district {ibid. p. 223), 

4 i.e., probably, Permfumdi Kfituga, tlie feudatory of Krishna III. (see pp. 304, 305, 

above). 

6 'Flic record adds that the temples were subsequently restored by the Mandaliha 
Lakshmadeva* 

6 Carn.-Desa Insert, Vol. I, p, 114 ; I quote, however, from an ink-impression.— 
The <;opv in the Car/i.-Dem Inters, gives, among other mistakes, tlie name of the camp as 
Pdliyapaitiavtdu. Sir Walter Elliot (Jour. It. An. Soe„ F. S-, Vol. JV. p. 13) gave it as 
Puliyappayana. And Mr. Uice (Mysore Inner ijjfio ns,\). lxiv.) turned it into Puliyarpatna, 
and identilied the place with tlie modern lluliyur ill the ChHaldurg District, Mysore. 
•Also, both Sir Walter Elliot and Mr. Uice took the village that was granted to be the 
modern Savanur, the chief town of the Native State of the same name within tlie limits 
of the Dharwar District. But SivuQftr has to he located in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Sfldi and Puttadakal,— far away from Savnnftr. The Simlavadi M^i, in which lay 
Pujiyappaysu^avidu, either means the Kisuk&d seventy, the Kelavadi three-liundred, the 
Bftgadage seventy, and the Nareyaiiigal twelve, or else it lay still more to the north-east 
in tile direction of liaichfir. 

Ind , Ant , Vol, V. p, 318; and Vikram dhhidJmtdtari fa t In trod. p. 27. 

y Ibid. pp. oil), 320, and Vikram dhkud&mchari ta , In trod. pp. 29-32, 
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as they grew up, Vikram&ditya exhibited such marked capabilities that 
his father conceived the idea of appointing him Yuvardja and passing 
the crown to him, to the supersession of his elder brother, dhe favour, 
however, was declined by Vilcramaditya, on the grounds that it did not 
belong to him by right. 1 2 Sonie^vara II. was then appointed Yuvardja. 
And, with his father’s permission, Yikramaditya VI. set out on a series 
of military expeditions. He is said to have repeatedly defeated the 
Choi as and plundered Kahehi ; to have lent Ins assistance to the king 
of AJahva, who came to him for protection, to regain his kingdom ; to 
have carried his arms as far as Bengal and Assam; to have attacked 
the king of Ceylon ; to have destroyed the sandalwood forests of the 
Malaya hills; and to have slain the lord of Kerala. And, finally, the 
poem says, he conquered Gangakumla,— elsewhere called Gangaikonda- 
Chbhipuram and Gaiigapuri,"—which was a Chola city; Veiig'i, the 
capital of the Eastern Clialukyas, and Chakrakota, which appears to 
have been a fortress in the Dliaia territory of the Paramara kings of 
Malwa. 3 This, however, closed the events of the reign of SomOsivara I. 
For, the news reached Yikramaditya on the Krishna, on his return 
homewards after the above achievements, that his father, having been 
attacked by a malignant fever, for which no remedies were found to he 
of any avail, had proceeded to the Tungabhadia, and there, reciting his 
confession of the 'Saiva faith, had drowned himself in the sacred river. 
And, from Bilha nil’s statements that lie proceeded to Kalyana to console 
Some^vara II., and that, for sometime after, the two brothers lived in 
concord and friendship, it. appears that Sdmcsvara II. succeeded at 
otiee to the throne, without any attempt, at opposition on the part of 
Yikramaditya VI. 

Somekvara I. was thus succeeded by his eldest son Somo.^vara II., 
who had the birndu of Bhuvanaikamalla, “the sole wrestler in 
the world.’’ \Vc have already seen that in A. I). 10511, during his 
father’s time, ho was governing the Belvola three-hundred and the 
Purigeye three-hundred. Of his own reign, which was apparently 
uneventful except for internal dissensions, we have some twenty 
records, 4 * which give dates ranging from the month 'Sravana, (July- 
Aug.), falling in A. 1). 10(39, of the Saumya samviUsura, 'Saka-Saihvat 
991 (expired), 6 to the month Bhadrapada (Aug.-Sept.) falling in 


1 But an inscription of A ,T>. 10S0, at tile temple of Gfirgesvara at Gnlagmlth in the 
DhArwar District {Corn,T)<su Inters, Vo], ]. p. 2R!>), says that Vikrainfulitya 
defeated the Pallava king when lie was Yuvardja ■ and this can only refer to the 
time of Somfisvara I.: Llio words (from an ink-impression) are— yuvardja-padtivijjol 
Piilluva-nripaniim nilisi. 

2 hill. Ant. Vul. XX. p. 280. 

■’ id. Vol. XIX. p. 340.— An inscription of the Eastern Chalukyn king Kulfit- 
tunga-Chddadeva I. states that he conquered the king .of Dhard at Chakrakotta 
{South hill. Inarm. Vol, II. p. 234, note 0). 

4 For some which have been edited with the texts, see hid. Ant. Vol, XII. p. 119 
(from Basscin ; of A.D, 1009) ; ill. Vol. X. p. 120 (at 111 j l pur ; of A.D. 1074) ; id. Vol. 

IV. p. 208 (at BaJagAmve i of A.D. 1075) ; id. Vol. I. p. 141, or Archreol, Sum. Went 
Jnd. Vol. I. p. 9 (at Ivadaroji ; of the same date); and Jour, Bo. Hr. F. As, Soo . 
Vol. X. p. 217 (at Sanndatti; date lost). 

4 An inscription at Chincliali in the Dhanvar District (from an ink-impression). 
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A. D. 1076, of the Aualaor Nala sarhvatsara, 'S.-S. 998 (expired). 1 
And they name, as his principal feudatories and officials, the Mahd- 
mandaLe'svara Seunaehaudra II., of the Yadava family, who in A. I). 
1069 was ruling the Seuna province in the north of the kingdom ; 
the Mahdmandaldscdra Lakshmarasa, who was governing the Belvola 
three-hundred and the Puligere three-hundred in A. D. 1071, and 
repaired the Jain temples which the Cholas had burnt in the reign of 
S6mei5vara I.the Mahdpmdhdna, Hen-Sariidhivigrahin , s Manevp.r- 
gadf, and Dandandyaka. Udayaditya, who in A.I). 1071 was holding 
office at Banltapur; the Mahdpradhdna, Ueri-Samdhwigrahin, Send- 
dhipatt , Kaditaveryado (?), and Dandandyaka Baladcvayya, with the 
date of A. U. 1072; the Mahdsdmantddhipati and Dandandyaka 
Nakimayya, who in A. I ). 1074 was governing the Tardavarli thousand, 
on the north of Bijapur; Gungapermanadi-Bhuvanaikavira-Udayfl- 
ditya, of the Western Gahga family, who in A. 1). 1075 was governing 
the Banavasi twelve-thousand, the Santajigc thousand, the Mandali 
thousand, and the eighteen Agra/idras ;* the MuluUdmimta Kaliyam- 
marasa, of the Jinuitavahana lineage and the Khaehara race, who, 
under JJdayaditya, was governing the Basavura liundred-and-forty 
in the same year; the MahdmuridtUe&vara KartaviTya II., of theRatta 
family, who, about the same time, was ruling the Kuydi three- 
thousand, at Saundatti; the Muhdsdmantddhipnti, Dandandyaka, Ma/id- 
pradhdna, Hcri-iSamdhiviijrahin , and Man every a d<< Some^varabhatfa, 
and the Mahdutinantddhipati and Dandandyaka KWavadityaddva, 
with the date of A.I). 1075 ; and the Muhdmandate,D am Singana,— 
evidently Mihga II. of the Simlafamily,—- who was ruling the Kisukad 
seventy in A.U. 1070. Also, a record at the J at i hga-1! ames vara hi 11 in 
the Chitaklurg District, Mysore, shews that, in spite of the dissensions 
between SOmesvara 11. and his younger brothers, Jayasiiiiha HI. was 
entnisted with the government of apparently the Nolambavadi province, 
which he hold at any rate in the month I ha'guna (Feb-March), 
falling in A.D. 1072, of the VirddUikrit miiivatsam, 'Saka-Samvat 993 
(expired), when, the record says, he was governing at the porartdu or 
camp outside Gondavadi." And a record, unfortunately rather damaged, 


J An inscription at Nidaguudi in the It6n tdluka, DharwAr District (from an ink- 
impression), 

2 Tile inscription in tin' Jain temple at Anntgere in tlie Dh&rwar District (Carn.-Dt’sa, 
Inscrs. Vol, I, p. "21 (>); and tlic record of the following year, but giving also the 
same date, at Gawarawud in the same district {ibid, p. 223, and an ink-impression). The 
’Saka year, 993 (expired), is expressed in numerical words, bv randhrn, 'the nine orifices 
of the body,' labilha , ‘ the nine units,’ and gvy.a, ‘ the three qualities.’ On this point, see 
page 439 above, note 1, 

3 This title occurs, in the present case, in inscriptions at Balagfuiive ; P. S, and 
O.-C, Insert. No. 159, lino 10, and No. 160, line 11 ; Mysore JnscriptioHX, pp. 144, 
1(14,— Mr. Hire, rendering the first component of it by ‘ senior,’ seems either to have 
read Mri, or edse, reading hen, to have taken it as equivalent to hiri. But in both 
places, and elsewhere, the originals have distinctly hen (or hen) ; and the dictionaries 
do not give any such Variant of hiri, 

1 The eighteen ajjrahdrus appear to have been towns of religious importance, scattered 
over tile kingdom. Iiflii, in the Bolgaum District, was one of them; Nargund, in the 
Dhiirwftr District, was another ; and perhaps pambaj, in the same district, was a third 
(see hud. Aid, Vol. XII. p, 47). 

6 From an ink-impression, made by Mr. H. Krishnasaatri, and sent to me by 
Dr. UulLzscb. 
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at Niralgi in the Ilangal taluka, Dhanvar District,dated in A.<vayuja 
(Sept.-Oet.), falling in A. D. 1071, of tfiu Ananda xnrhmtuai a, 
'Saka-Sariivat 096 (expired),— which records a grant that was made, on 
a request preferred to Sdniesvara II. at Bnhkapm-by the Mahdwnndu- 
leioara Vikramaditya and, apparently, Vishiiuvardhana-Vijayailitya, 1 
by the three-hui dred Ma/iujaua* of Niiilli,— seems to shew that Vikra- 
maditya VI. was then entrusted with the government of the Banavasi 
twel s 7 e-thousand. 2 3 

As regards the termination of the reign, the epigraphic records 
simply say that, after Sdmcsvara 11. had enjoyed the sovereignty for 
a time, he became intoxicated with pride, and neglected the sufferings 
of his subjects, whereupon Vikramaditya, being virtuously minded, 
punished or confined him, and became king and that, by the strength 
of his own arm, Vikramaditya seized in battle the sovereignty of Sbmeii- 
vara while it was still of no long duration, and made himself empe¬ 
ror. 4 And, for details, we have to turn to the VikravidfiLadeva- 
charita. Billiana tolls us 5 & that, fora time, the two brothers lived in 
friendly fashion at Kalyana ; the younger duly honouring the,elder as 
the chief of his house and his king. > Ames vara, however, fell into evil 
courses, and even tried to do harm to bis brother. Thereupon Vikrama¬ 
ditya left Kalyai.ia, taking with him all his followers, and also his 
younger brother, Jayasimlui T IT., who, he considered, could not be safely 
left near the king. HomAsvara sent forces in pursuit, to bring the 
brothers back. But he was unsuccessful, and at last desisted from the 
attempt. Vikramaditya went on to the Tungabhadra, on the hanks of 
which river he rested his army for some time, with the intention of 
fighting the Chola king. It appears,*'however, that for some unex¬ 
plained reason, he deferred this project, in favour-of making a triumphal 
progress through the southern and western parts of the kingdom ; for, 
the narrative goes on to say that, having spent some time in the Banavasi 
province, he inarched through the Malaya country,— that Jayakcsin, 
the lord of the Koiikan, i.c. the iirst Jayakesin in the family of the 
Kfulambus of Goa, came to him, and brought presents,— and that the 
lord of Alupa made submission, and received favours in return. It also 
implies that he visited Kerala, and indicted some reverse on the king of 
that country. He then seems to have taken some delinite action against 
the Chojas. But it was stopped by the Choja king, UAjakcsarivarman, 
otherwise called Yira-Rii jendradcva I., fl making overtures of friendship, 

1 Tlie person mentioned lie-re is said, as Juyasiiiiha HI. is said in several of tin* records, 
to belong to the Palbiva lineage, and to liave the title of “ lord of Ktiuehi, the best of 
towns.” But at any rate it is not dayasiiiiha LLI. who it) mentioned. The impression 
shews Bhuvafuitkainalhi-Pidhiva-Prrmdnadi-Vi^ followed by just room for slmnvar- 
Miami- Pi, and succeeded by [jn];fddifi/a, 

s Vikramilditya VI, is perhaps also mentioned, with the rank and ofliee of Mahd- 
udm.auiddhqiatl and Dun handy aka* in an inscription of A.I). 1009 at Sfldj in the Dhar- 
war District (Carn,Dcsa Insert*, Vol. I. p. 199 ; but 1 do not find the record among 
the impressions that have come to me from Sfloi). 

3 The (ladag inscription, of A.D. 1098 which has already been quoted (page 42G above, 
note 3), 

4 An inscription at the temple of Kalinga at Kalige in the NizAm’s Dominions ( Cam ,« 

Dps a lasers, Vol. 1. p. 415). 

& Ind. Ant* Vol. V. p. 320; and Vikramd'xhtMraeharHa, Introd, p. 33, 

6 Sec South- hul, lasers, Vol. 11. pp. 231, 232. 
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and offering- him a daughter in marriage, on the condition that he retired 
to the Tuiigahhadra. 1 2 Vikramaditya accepted the proposals ; and the 
marriage was duly celebrated. Shortly afterwards, however, the news 
reached- him that his father-in-law was dead, and that the Clio la 
kingdom was in a stale of anarchy. He then proceeded at once to 
Jiahehi, the Cliola capital; put down the rebellion there; and, going 
on to (iaiigakunda, secured the throne for his brother-in-law, pro¬ 
bably Parakesarivarman, otherwise called Adhirajendradeva. 3 lie then 
marched back to the Tuiigahhadra. But he heard, almost immediately, 
that his brother-in-law had lost his life in afresh rebellion, and that 
Rajiga, the lord of Veiigi,— i.c. the Eastern Chalukya king Kulottuiiga- 
Chodadeva I., whose original appellation was Rajendra-Ohof.la,—had 
seized the throne of Kaiiehip lie at once prepared to march against 
Rajiga. The latter induced ttome.^vara TI. to enter into an alliance 
against their mutual enemy. When Vikramaditya at length reached 
Rajiga’s forces, Somesvara’s army wag encamped, with hostile intentions, 
not far oif in his rear. And in the battle which ensued, and in which 
Vikramaditya was victorious, Hajiga lied, and Somes vara was taken pri¬ 
soner. The narrative says that VikramAlitya at first intended to re¬ 
store his brother to liberty and to the throne. But eventually he decided 
otherwise, had himself proclaimed king, and then, appointing Jaya- 
simha III. viceroy at Banav&si, proceeded to Kalyana, and established 
himself there. In the events which ended thus, he appears to have 
received important assistance from the Yadava.prince Seunachandra II,, 
of the Seuya country, who, according to the introduction to Ilemadn’s 
Vratal-hantja, saved Vikramaditya from a coalition of his enemies and 
placed him on the throne of Kalyana. 4 What ultimately became of 
Somes vara II., is not known. 

In these circumstances, Somesvara II. was deposed and succeeded 
on the throne by his younger brother Vikramaditya VI., who had 
the biruda of Tribhuvanamalla, and whose name appears also some- 
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1 Probably this is the occasion which, in the K a 11 k gattu - Para n l (see fnd, Ant m 
Vol. XIX. p. 331, and Vol, XX. p t 281 * where the. OhoUi king is called Abhaya) and in 
inscriptions of V?ra-Rajen(tradova I. (see l)r. Iiultzsch’s Report No. 227, dated the 
30th June, 1892, pp. 3, 5) is represented as one on which the CliClas were victorious 
over the Kuntal&s, he* the Western Chillukyas, at KfidahSaihgaina or Pnnal-Kddah 
Saihgama, he. at the junction of the TufigabliadrA, and the Krishna*—The Tunga- 
bbadrd seems to have formed part of the boundary between the Ch6]a and Western 
Chalukya kingdoms. Rut this can only have been for a hundred miles or so above its 
junction with the Krishna ; since the Uangava<Ji and Nolamhav&di provinces, whieli 
were parts of the Western Chain ley a territory, lay to the south and cast of the river. 
The boundary lino probably left the Tuiigaldiadrd at the point where the Hagan or 
ViMavati flows into it, and then ran south for some distance along the latter river. 

2 Dr, Hultzscli’s Report No, 227, dated the 30th June, 1892, p. ♦>. 

3 Sec lud. Ant. Vol. XX. 276.— There is, however, some anachronism here that 
requires to be cleared up* The events described by Rilliana at this point took place, he 
says, shortly before tho coronation of Vikramaditya VI. ; i.e. (sec further on) in A* D. 
1076. Whereas, the Eastern Ohalukya records seem to indicate plainly that R&jigft- 
Kuldttunga-Chddad^va I* annexed the Chtija kingdom in the first year of his reign, 
he. in A. D, 1063 {hid. Ant. Vol. XX* p. 277). Possibly, however, this did not really 
happen till A.D. 1076 (see Dr. HultzscU’s Report No. 227, dated the 30th June 1892, 

p. 6).. 

4 Dr. Bhandarkaris Early History of tho Dehkan (1884), p. 78. 

B 972-57 
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Ch apter IV. times as Vikramarka, sometimes as Vikram&uka or simply Vikrama, 
The Western sometimes as Kaii-Vikrama, 1 and, in the Eastern Chaiukya records, aa 
Chillnkyas of Vikkala 3 and Vikkila f he also had the appellation of Perma, Permadi, 
Kaly&m. or Fcraianarli, which in Sanskrit records occasionally appears in the 
form of Paratnardi. And the events described just above must have 
occurred towards the end of A. D. 1076. For., on the one hand, we have 
a date in the reign of Some.-?vara II. that fails in August-Septemher, • 
A. D.-1076, and none after that time. And, on the other hand, the 
epigraphic records of the time cf Vikramaditya VI. shew that the year 
A. D. 1070-77, the Ana,la or Mala mmnulnfira, 'Saka-Samvafc 999 
current, commencing with Clia'tra ihikla 1, which corresponded, ap¬ 
proximately, to the 9th March, A. 3). 1076, was reckoned as the first 
year of his reign. 4 '! hat Vikramiditya VI. was actually reigning at 
the commencement of this 'Saka year, does not necessarily follow. But 
an inscription at Wadageri, in the Nizam’s Dominions, 6 records grants 
that were made towards the close of the same year, on Thai gun a 
&ikla 5, corresponding to the (list January, A D. 1077, u on account 
of the festival of the yat Miami ha or coronat’on. . This shews that he was 
crowned at least before the end of the year in question, A. D. 1076-77. 
But, whether the record fixos the eoronaton day, or an. anniversary of it, 
or whether it simply registers grants that were made when the news 
of the coronation reached the locality, is not clear. It may be added 
that this record also says that Vikramoditya VI. was then reigning, 
not at Kal) ana, but at Nadaviyuppayana-viclu, which probably has 
to be located somewhere in the direction of Wadageri. W hen once on 
the throne, he had a long and uninterrupted reign of at least fifty years, 
extending to at any rate some dale in A. I). 1126. There arc several 
records of his fiftieth year, tho Vi^ vava.su samimlnara, which was 
Baka-Sariivat 104S current, =r A, D. 1125-26. Tho latest of them 1 


1 The prefix may be either the Sanskrit word, meaning the Kali age, or the Kanarese 
kali, 1 courageous, bravo, heroic.' 

a Dr. Hultzseh’s Beport No. 227, dated the 30th .Inne, 1892, pp. 3, 6.— In connection 
with this form of the name, see page 410 above, note 1. 

3 M. Ant. Yol. XXI, pp. 2S3, -J80. 

* For the proof, by l’rof. Kiclhom, that his regnal years coincided with the luni-solar 
®aka years and samvat^nras, see hut. Ant. Vol. XXII. pp. 109, 110. 

s Carn.-Df.ua huc.ru. Vol. ]. p. 256 ; verified from an ink-impression*—This is the 
earliest date in his reign that lias yet come to light. — Originally I gave an earlier one, 
viz. Chaitra krislma 3, in the same nnm atanra, which I took from the transcript of 
inscription at AraJeshwftr in tile Dhanvar District, as given in the Cam.-Df.ua Infers. 
lYol, I. p. 555. Il«t I have now found, from an ink-impression, that this record is 
really dated, not in the first, but in the sixty-first year of the Ch&lukya-Vikrama- 
■ki. la (see InS, Ant. Vol, XXII. p, 290). 

6 Prof. Kiel horn has shewn ( Imt. Ant . Vol. XXII. p. 110) that the week-day given in 
this record does not work out correctly for the given titki. But, as he has also said, 
flio results arc unsatisfactory with many of the dates of this period. And tho 
■records are not necessarily to be reje-ted as not genuine,— In the preceding year and 
iamratnara, the given titM and week-day were connected ; the tilhi then began at about 
10 <ihaiin, = 4 hours, on Thursday, 1 Ith February, A.D. 1070, and included most of the 
daylight hours of the Thursday. And this suggests, to me, that the record may 
possibly, in a confused manner, refer to an anniversary festival, 

'An inscription at Narftgal in the Hfingal taluka, Dhfirwar District (Carn.-Dem 
hum. Vol. I, p. 613: verified from an ink-impression: see hid. Ant. Vol, XXII. 
p, £98). 
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registers grants that were made on Magha sukla 7, corresponding to Cha pter IV- 
the 3rd January, A. D. 1120. And this is the latest date, at present The western 

known, that is fairly referable to his reign. It is of course possible that Chaiukyas of 

his reign may have run. on into the Pav&bhava mthraUara, A. D. A °" J ‘ v ~ 
1120-37, which would ^e his fifty-first year, aud was the first year of 
his successor. But, as we have already seen, he is mentioned in A. D. 

1055-56, as governing the Gaiigavadi ninety-six-thousand and the 
Batiavasi twelve-thousand under his father. Even if he was then but 
a mere child, governing only nominally, he must have been at least 
seventy years old in A.11. 1126. And it seems highly unlikely that he 
was alive-much longer after the date iu January of that year, noted 
just above, 1 * * 

One of his first acts was to supersede the use of the 'Saka era by an 
era called the Chalukya-Vikrama-kala and Chalukya-Vikrama-vavsha, 
the first year of which was the first year of his actual reign after the 
deposition of Somosvara II., i.e. A. I>. 1070-77. As the inscriptions 
say,— “ By his amplitude; and unaided, Tribhuvanamalla, the king 
Chalukya-Vikramaditya, caused all the hostile kings to bow down, and 
became the lord of the world. Having rubbed out the brilliant 'Salta- 
varsha, he, the impetuous one, the most liberal man in the world, who 
delighted in religion, published his own name throughout the world, 
under the form of the Vikrama-varsha; and again,— *' Having said 
'Why should the glory of the kings Vilcramalitya and Nanda be a 
hindrance any longer? ’, he, with a- loudly uttered command, abolished 
that (era) which has the name of 'Salta, and made that (era) which has 
the Chalukya counting.” 8 Instances have not been found, of this 
era having been adopted by the kings of other dynasties. Bub nearly 
all the records of his own time are thus dated, not in the 'Saka era, but 
in his regnal years; the names of the samcuhaias, ho-.vever, shewing 
exactly what the corresponding 'Salta years are. And there are a few 
subsequent records, which shew that an attempt was made by his 
successor, aud by feudatory governors, to preserve the use of his era. 4 5 * * 

1 The only record of the Parfibliava aumvahara, known to me, which is any way con¬ 
nected with this question, does not refer itself to either reign (see huJ. Ant. Vol, XXII, 
p. 397).— There is an inscription of later date, at K fuanuv in the Dhflrw&r District, 
which, belonging really to the seventh year of S&mfSvara III., nevertheless represent* 

Vikram&ditya VI, as still reigning, and is dated in his fifty-eighth year by mistake for 
the fifty-seventh, the Paridlifivin samoattara, in the monthChaitra falling in A.D, 1132. 

And there may be similar records elsewhere, of A. If. 1127, 3129, and’ 3,332-33 (see / nd. 

Ant.V oh XXII. p.293). But they are, in reality, instances of an attempt that was made 
to continue, after the end of tiis reign, the use of the new era which was established by 
him (see note 4, lielOw). 

s TlieOadag inscription, of A.D, 1093, which has already been quoted (page 426 above, 
note 3). The reading of these two verses in Cam.-l/Asa Insert., — whore the only 
mistake is oragini, instead of erayisi, — lias been given by me in the I/td. Ant. Vol. 

VIII. p. 187. 

5 An inscription of A.D. 1094-93, on a stone described as lying on the other side of the 
stream, at YedarAve iu the Nizam’s Dominions {Ca.rn.-D6m Insert. Vol. I. p. 350; 
and see hid. Ant. Vol. VIII. p. 187), The verse is of interest in shewing that, though 

it was not actually in use there, the Vikrama era, commencing in B.C. 58, was known in 
the Western Ch&lukya dominions. But an ink-impression is still required; to give the 
exact reading of the original, and to shew whether it really contains any reference to 

king Nanda, and, presumably, to an era established by him. 

* There are instances of this, ranging from A.D. 1127 to 3169-70, in the fifty-second, 
fifty-third, fifty-fourth, sixtieth, sixty-first, eighty-fourth, and ninety-fourth years of the 
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era (see Jnd. Ant. Vol. VITT. p, 193, and Vol, XXII. pp. 207, 298) ; see also page 447 
above, note 4 , for some records of slightly different purport, but practically to the 
same effect, 

1 For some which have been edited with the texts, see Jnd. Ant. Vol. XVIII, p, 35 
(at (iudigore ; of A.I). 1076-77) ; id. Vol. Till, p. 10 (at Yeffr ; of A, D, 1077) ; id. 
Vol, I. p. 80 (from Tidgumli; of A. 11. 1082) ; id. Vol. XIII. p, 91 (at Hadali; of 
A. I), 1084) ; Jour. Bo. Ur. It. As. £'oc. Vol. X, p, 287 (at KoijuUr ; of A. 1). 1087 and 
1121) ; hid. Ant. Vol. V. p. 342 (at Hujagamve j of A.D. 1094) ; id. Vol. IX. p. 33 
(from Khilrepatan ; of A. 11.109.1); id. Vol. X. p. 185 (at Dambal; of A, D. 1096-96) ; 
id. Vol. VI. p. 137 (at ICattugcri ; of A. D. 1090); Jour. Bo. Ur. H. An. Sot:. Vol, X. 
p. 194 (at Saumlatti; the second part; of A, D, 1098) ; Ind. Ant. Vol. X, p. 249 (at 
Kargudari; of A. D. 1108) ; Jour. Bo. llr. It, At. Son, Vol. XIII, p. 1 (from Tdlalerii ; 
of A. I). 1110) ; Jnd. Ant, Vol. XIV. p. 14 (at TSrihll; the first part; of A. 1). 1122); 
Jour. Bo. Br. It. As. Sor. Vol. XI. p. 224 (at Karcgal ; with a spurious date in 
A.D. 949) ; and ibid, p, 247 (at Kodikop ; of A. D. 1122), 

- Perhaps a seventh may be added,—that of Engaladevt, Hut, on a fresh perusal of the 
text, as given in the Carn.-Dem. Inters. Vol, I. p„ 339, of the inscription in which 
it occurs (near a well on the north of the temple of llauumanta at He laming! in the 
Nizam's Dominions; dated in A.I), 1092 93), I am not sure whether sic is mentioned as 
a wife of Vikramaditya VI. or of someone else. An ink-impression is required, to clear 
the point up, 

3 An inscription of A.D, 1105-1108, at Hird-Muddantir in the Nizdm’s Dominions 
(Cam,- Visa Insert. Vol, I. p. 448 ; verified from an ink-impression). 

4 An inscription at Narcgal in the Hdngal.taluka, Dliarwar District (Carti.-Disa Inters, 
Vol. I, p, 278), The date,— the Pingala sammtsard, 'Saka-Samvat 999 (expired),— 
seems doubtful. It is illegible in an ink-impression ; and I take it from the manuscript 
copy. Before the date, mention is made of a Tails pa, of the family of the Kadambas, 
as then ruling the Banavasi twelve-thousand and the Pauumgal five-hundred. And 
Tailapa I, cannot be placed so late ; while Tailapa II. cannot be placed so early. 

6 Inscriptions in the D Hr war District, at Sffdi in the RSn taluk a, at Damba] in tlie 
Oadag titluka, at Nidukingi (two) in the Hangai t&luka, and at Yelldr in the same 
tdlulca (Garn.-IMsa Inters. Vol. I. pp. 305, 356, 488, 491, 615 ; and, for the Damba} 
inscription, see. Jnd, Ant. Vol, X. p. 185). 

6 An inscription at the Jain temple at Ingaligi in the Nizam'* Dominions [Oarn.-Desu 
Jnscrs. Vol. I. p, 344). 


For the most part, however, his successors simply followed the fashion 
sot by him, and dated their records in their own regnal years. 

The records of this long reign are very numerous: Sir Walter 
Elliot’s Collection contains about one hundred and fifty; and hardly any 
village of importance, containing epigraphie rqjnains, has been visited, 
without at least one or two others coming to notice. 1 They give the 
names of no fewer than six wives, 2 —Savaladevi, daughter of the Mahd- 
mandalvsvara Jogamarasa or Jogamaraua, of the Suryavaiusa, who is 
spoken of as the lord of the Darikadu ndd and the May(jahisvara of Man- 
galavada, and of his wife Taradeviin A.D." 1077-78, or at some later 
time, she was managing the ayrahdra of Nareyariigal, which her husband 
had given for her aiujabhCxja, i.e., by free translation, pin-money : 4 
— Lakshmadevi, who is invariably spoken of with the title of pirig- 
arasi or chief queen; she is mentioned in A. D. 1084-85, as ruling 
at the capital of Kalyaiin, in A. D. 1095-96, as ruling the eighteen 
agrahdras and the town of 1 lliarmapura, i.e. Damba!, and in A.D. 
1109-10 and the following year, as managing the village of Nittasingi; 
and she was still alive in A. T). 1125-26 : 5 — Jakkaladevi, daughter of 
Tikka, of the Kadamba stock j in A.D. 1093-94 she was managing the 
village of Iitgunige according to the fribhog-dbfiyantara-siddhi ; c —• 
Malleyamadevi, or Malayamatidevi, who in A. D. 1094-95 was gov- 
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erning the district attached to the agrah&ra of Kiriya-Kereyur Chapter IV. 

•— Chandaladevi, who also was styled pini/-arasi t and in one passage The Western 

agramaMmnhixhi Tlilliana mentions her both as Chandaladevi and as CbAlukyas of 

Chamlralekha, and in words which shew that she was the daughter of one Kalya pi. 

of the 'Silahara princes of Kavad,— probably of Marasimha; 1 2 3 and she is 

spoken of in A. 1>. 1102-11 Od as the mother of Jayakarna, and in the 

following year as causing certain grants to be made to the god Kfesava- 

deva at the ayrahdrn of Ruddavadi: 4 * — and M alidadevi or Malika, 

daughter of the 'S4iiaI)ho<ja or village-accountant Itayana,and of his wife 

Oltvjikabbe, who is mentioned in an inscription of A.D. 1113-14. 6 And 

they shew that he had a daughter, iMailitlamahadevi, who was married 

to Jayakesin II., of the family of the Kadamhns of Goa, B and seems to 

be identical with the daughter Malaladevt,— (if the copy gives the name 

correctly),— who is mentioned in an inscription of A. D. 1105-ll0(j. 7 

They fully confirm Bilhamds statement that, just after his accession, 

ho appointed Jayasirhha III. viceroy at Banavasi: 8 for, a record of 

A. 1). 1070 states* that the latter was then ruling as Yuvardja, and had 

the Banavasi twelve-thousand province, in his hands ; 9 and others, of 

A. I). 1077, 1079, 10S0, and JON 1-82, describe his position in the same 

way, and shew that he held also the Santalige thousand, the Belvola 

three-hundred, the Puligere three-hundred, and the Basavalli thousand : 10 

and the fact that no indications to the same effect are to be found after 

A. D. 1080, corroborates Bilhaiiats further account of how, not long 

after his appointment, Jayasiriiha rebelled, and was removed from 

office, They shew that Kalyaua continued to be the capital : but, in 

addition to Banawasi and Balagamve, they mention, as other important 



1 All inscription on a stone on tlm bunk of tlio old nr Largo tank at Cliikka-Kerdr in the 
Kod tiUnka, Dhurwir District (Cnrn.-Diisu. Inserts. Vol, f, p. 353).— Her name occurs 
as Malayaniattdevi in an inscription outside the temple of Malkana at BOdan in the 
Nizam’s Dominions [ibid. )). 753). 

2 Probably, simply under metrical necessity, for agnmuliisld , which is the Sanskrit 
equivalent of the Kamtrose pinij-u rusi. 

3 Ind. Ant. Vol. V. p. 321 ; and VikriiniiihhiiUviieJifiritii , Introd. p. 38.—The R/tjfi- 
taramgini (Calcutta edition, vii. 1122 If.) moutions her as Chandald, wife of king 
Parmhndi (sic), the lord of Kavnata, and describes how, among his other follies, Harslm of 
Kashmir heeatne enatnoured of her, through seeing a portrait, and contemplated acquiring 
possession of her by destroying Vllirainilditya VI. 

4 An inscription near tin' temple of KAlinga at KAligi, and one at the temple of 
Malkana at llnddaw.idi, in Uw Ni/..tin's Dominions [Carn.-Biisa Iitscru, Vol. I. pp. 415, 
422). 

11 Near the temple of Malesvava at Yalawatti in the HAngal tftluka, DhAnvftr District 
(Carit.-IMni Intent, Vol. 1. p. 527). According to the copy, this record gives ’SdnaMvO 
as the old form of 'Sdnubbof/it * 

* Jour. Bn. Br. H. As. Sue. Vol. IX. pp. 245, 273, 283, 300. 

7 At a well outside the village of 1\ uligeri in the Nizam’s Dominions ( Carn.-Desa 
Insert. Vol. T. p. 452).’ 

8 Inil. Auf. Vol. V. p. 321 ; and Yiln'amAnkadh’aclmritu, Introd. p. 38. 

<J An inscription at Aiiaiitpur ( Mi/sore Inscriptions, p. 305). 

■>“ An inscription at Hulgflr in t,lic Dliiirwar District; another at Biff ftmbid in the 
IC6d tilluka of the same district ( Carn.-Desa Insert. Vol. I. p. 287) ; another at 
Oalagnath in the same district [ibid. p. 289 ; verified from an ink-impression ; it 
describes .layasimha III. as untu, yuvaraja-padaviyol mlilia-samkathcl-viiindadiih 
rAji/um-gei/ijiittam.-irr); and another at the same place, which was not noticed by Sir 
■Walter Elliot’s copyist.— If the transcript may be relied on, the Balambld inscription 
styles him Tribhuvauamalla-Vlra-Nolamba-PermAdi-Jayasiiiiha, But tho others give 
the prefix TrailOkyamalla, as in the time of S6mdsvara I. 
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seats of power, Nadaviynppayana-vidu,— apparently somewhere near 
the frontier between the north-east part of the Bijapur District and the 
Nizam’s Dominions, — where Vikramaditya VI. himself was reigning 
in the early part of A. D. 1077 ;‘ Etagiri, where he%vas reigning towards 
the end of the same year and early in A, D. 1078, and which is tl:o 
modern Yatagivi, in the Nizam’s Dominions, thirty miles south of 
Malkhsd; 1 * 3 Vijayapura, i.e. the modern Bijapur, which is'mentioned 
as a rdjodhdni in an inscription of A. D. 1091-92 ; 3 and Manneynkere, 
where he was reigning in A. D. 1120-2(3 ;* and ha seems to have 
greatly enlarged and improved Vikramapura, i.e. Arasibidi in the, 
Bijipur District, and to have made it another of his minor capitals. 4 5 
And they give the names of the following important feudatories -aqd 
officials -The 71/ ulidmnnd<iIflseara Kirtivarman II., of the family of 
the Ividambasof Hangal, who in A. D. 1076-77 and the following year 
was ruling the Banavusi .twelve-thousand ; the Mah dssdrnu.nl ad hipati, 
Mah&.'ienadliipnti, Ainlidprnd/idnu , and Dandnndijakit Barmadeva, 
who also in A. D. 11)77-78 was governing the Bauavasi twelve-thousand, 
the Santalige thousand, and the eighteen ayrahdnus ; the Mahdman- 
dalesvara Munja, of the Simla family, who in A. D. 1082 was 
governing iu the neighbourhood of Tilgundi in the Bijapur District; 
the Mahd«dinantu SatyadOva, with the title of “ lord of Mahishmatl, 
the best of towns,” who in A. D. 1084-85 was governing in the 
neighbourhood of Bobbin' in the Nizam’s Dominions; the Af/ilidsdmanta 
Kaliyammarasa, of the Jimutavahana lineage and the Khaehara race, 
who in A, D. 1U85-86 was governing the l asavura hundred-and-forty ; 
the MahdsAmoufa 1 >l a libhudaka or Dha libhandaka, described as bom 
in the "great” Rashl.ia.kuta lineage, who in A. D. 1087 was governing 
in the neighbourhood of Sit&baldi near Nagpur, in the Central Provinces; 
the Mahdrnitntfaltiscard ICannakaira 11., of the Ratta family, who 
in A. D. 1087-88 was ruling at Sauiidatti; the Mahdmtinclalesvara 
'Sautivarman II., of the family of the Ka larnbas of Illngal, who in A. D. 
1088-89 was ruling the Banavdsi twelve-thousand and the lanuiii- 
gal five-hundred; the Fenjadr. Chaiigadevayya, who in the same year 
was managing the vndddiacula and other taxes of the Banavasi 
twelve-thousand; the Mnhd*dm>ndddhipali and Mahdmand'tle 
vaiddh!pati, Anantadeva, of the 'Sihiliira family, who was ruling in 
the Konkap in A. D. 1095; the Malidmaiidalefoara Kartavirya II., 


1 This is stated in tlic Wadagcri inscription ; but the words are omitted in the copy 

in Carn.-DSsa lasers, 

3 Inscriptions at Bajiigamve (P. S. and O.-C . lasers. Nos. 163,164 ; Mysore Inscrip* 
tions> pp. 130, 103, wliere the translation mistakenly gives ‘ Tagiri’).— The place is th® 
* Yedagcery* of the Indian Atlas, sheet No. 57, in lat, 16° 40', long,. 77" Jo (see Ind. 
Ant . Vol, IX. p. 50). 

3 At Bijapur itself {Carn.’Drsa Jnscrs. Vol. I. p. 335). 

4 An inscription at the temple of Miilasth inadeva at Nalwftr in the Nizam’s Domi¬ 
nions {Carn.-Desa Insert Vol. I. p. 611}; and the Naregal inscription of A, D. 1126, 
page 416 above, note 7)* 

5 Vikramapura is mentioned as a rdjadlulni in one of the Arastbtdi inscriptions, 
of A. D. 1053, of the time of S6in6mira I, (see page 435 above). It, therefore, existed 
before the time of Vikramctditya VI. But it seems to-be the town which, Bilhana says, 
he “ built/* with splendid temples and palaces, near a temple of Vishnu-Kamal&vil&sin 
{2nd, Ant • Vol. V. p.323 j and VikramdhkacMvac?iarita } Introd, p. 44). 
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of the Ratta, family, who in A. D. 100(1-97 was ruling at Saundatti ; Chapter IV. 
the Idahdat'adlia.iui, Antafyyniddh tjalmha, ]}evi~L/t2lit—1\itniiadd-8difi- The Western 
dhUu/jra/iin, 1 and Maurcen/ndr, the l)andan<bjaka Jlhivanayya, on Ch&lukya* of 

behalf of whom the Mahdpi'adh.inia and Dandii/irlijuka Padmana- ay.uu. 

bhavva was governing the lhinavati twelve-thousand in A. 1). 1098 j 
the' M«It(hiiiiyda logonra G uvula, i. /•. Gi.halla, of tho family of (ho 
K Adam has of Goa, who in A. I>. 1018-99, at his capital of Gove, i. e . 

Goa, was ruling the Palnsige twelve-thoueand; (he Muhiiprailhaiia and 
Vandaiidt/nka PadmaiiAbhayya, who in the same year was governing 
the Panavdsi twelve-thousand ; the jWtihdprridlidna. Bdnasav<ggnde , 
and J)un dand>/nkn Anantaj alayya, also styled MnhAidm.autddlii-pali, 
who was ruling the Pelvola three-hundred and the Pnligeio three- 
hundred in A. D. PI 00-1 iol, and the same districts, with the Bauavasi 
twelve-thousand, and with the management of the vuddardoala and 
pejjnnlca taxes, in A. D. ilU.MU'3 and 1107-1108, and is also 
described in A. I). 1103-1 PM as managing the pannd'ja-t-As. of the 
whole of the sevon-and-a-hu!f-!Akh country y the Malta/>radhdiKi and 
Dandnadgaha Bhi'vanavya, who in A. D. HOLM IU3 was governing the 
Palasige twelve-thousand, and was managing the panndyu- tax of the 
geven and-a-half-lakh countrythe Dundaadgaka (lovindarasa, who, 
under Anantapila, was managing the nielra/ft'gn-ra/d'lrdnila, the 
eraiu-bilkode, and tiiu perju&lra taxes in A. 1). Iiu2-Hu3, and who 
subsequently was promoted to the ollices of Malulda ntjanayaka , 

M a h dud m an tddh ip a t t, and Mahdpradhdna , and, in A. D. 1114-1115 
and 1117-1118, was governing the liana vasi twelve-thousand itself; 

Ball 11a I,, of the Iloysala family, for whom we have a date in A. D. 

1103 the MfthduiuiidaUsram Tailapa II., of the family of the 
Kadambas of Hangul. who was ruling the lanuriigal five hundred in 
A, I). 1103-1101 and 1 107-1108, and (lie same district, with tho 
I’anavAn twelve-thousand, in A. 1). 1108-1109 and 112 4-25, and 
probably both the districts again in A. 1). 1125-11 Po j.tho Mnhdmvn- 
daleivara- Yanemarasa, with the title of “ lord of M ilnshmali, the best 
of towns,”andbelonging to (he Aliihaya-vamsa/’ who in A.D. 1104-1105 


1 Tliis title occurs hern in an inscription at B.tlagdntve; P. S. and O.’C, Jnscrs, 
No. 0(7, line 9; Mysore Inscription*. p. 108. It appears to occur elsewhere, slightly 
transposed, as Konntol/t-lien- /.Alo-sntii Ihiri/jrahin, in ail inscription of A. D. 10/2 at 
Nidunegali in tlie Kdd tiiuka, DhnrwAr District (CornUrsa /users. \ol, 17. p. 21.7; 
the transcript lias Kcirhwx la-IJuri-Ld'a, .hit., including two mistakes), lhe meaning 
of heri or htt'i, wliich we have previously met with mi the smaller title of llei i-satiolhivi- 
grahin, is not apparent (see page 143 above, and note 3), hunnalri, of course, is the 
same as KtiriiA’a , ‘ the Kan arose country.* 7, d [ u is a Tadbhava corruption of Ldt i ; and, 
that it is used here in that way ami in the sense of ‘ the L.ita country/ scents to bo made 
clear by the fact that we meet with the title Htrl-LA n-t\arnd a-samJ/iMyrahin in an 
inscription of A. D. ) 144*45 at II;logal (page 158 below). t 

2 An inscription at Ha.lagaiitvc (/’. <V. uml U.-O. lasers. No. 1/1 ; Mysore Inscrip¬ 
tions , p. loO).—As regards the soveii and a-llalf-l.ikh country, see page .'ill above, 

” 0 |An inscription at the temple of Trikute'vnra at Oailag, and one at tho temple of 
S6mg vara at Lakslim^shw-ar (Cam,-Dtsa lasers, Vol. I. pp. 210, 2(2). * 

4 The inscription at Sindigere (Mysore. Inscriptions, p. 329). Ihe preamble of thill 
part of the record refers itself to the reign of Vikrnimidityft VI., and thus shews that 
Ball'lln I. was his feudatory. 

* See page 4.79 above, note 2, 
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Chapter IV. was governing' in the neighbourhood of KammarawMi in tlie Nizam’s 
The Western Dominions ; the MahdadmantddhipaU, Mahdprndhdna, Bhdnasaveggade, 
Chdlukyasof Dandandyaka, and Achchupanniiyad-adlmhthdyaka Baminarasa, vvlio 
KalyS.nl. j n ^ . J_) ].108-1109 was administering the panndya-tx/L of the Nolam- 
bavadi thirty-two-thousand ; the MnhdmandnUmira. Gandariditya, of 
the Karad branch of the'Silahara family, who was ruling his hereditary 
possessions in A. D. 1109-1110 and 1118-1119; the Faudya Mahd - 
mnndalCsvara Trihhu vanamalla-Kiimadeva, with the title of “ lord of 
Gokarua, the best of towns,” and the designation of “ ruler of the 
Kohkaya rdxhtra” for whom, wc have a date in A.D. 1112 ; the Mahd- 
pradhdna, Dandtmdyahi, and Kunnada-tia.rndhiviyralun or minister 
of peace and war for the Kanaresc districts, 'Sripatiyarasa, who in 
A. D. 1112-18 was governing the Belvola thrcd-hundred and the 
Puligere three-hundred; the Mahdniandalesvara Udayiiditya-Ganga- 
Pormi'di, of the Western Ganga family, who in the same year was 
governing the Banavasi twelve-thousand and the Santaligo thousand; 
a member of the Gutta family of Guttal, named Malla or Mallideva, 
who is to be placed about A, D. 1115 ; the Mahdpradhdna and Dan- 
dandyaka Nagavarmayya, who was governing the Belvola three-hun¬ 
dred, the Purigere three-hundred, and the Banavasi twelve-thousand, 
in A. D. 1115-1116 and 1117-1118; the Hoysala Mahdmandnlesvara 
Vishnuvardhana, who in A. D. 1117 was ruling the Gangavadi 
ninety-six-thousand; the Mahdmaridalasmra Fermadi, of the J'imu- 
tavahana lineage and the Khaehara race, who was governing the 
Basavura hundred-and-forty in A. D. 1121-22; the Mahdnianilalei- 
vara Tribhuvanamalla-P&ndyaddva, who in the same year was ruling 
the Nolambavadi thirty-two-thousand; the Mahdmandalcsvara Acha 
or Achugi, of tire Binda family, who in A. D. 1122-23 was ruling 
the Kisukad seventy ; and the Mahdmandnlesvara Jayakosin 11., 
of the family of the Kadambas of Goa, who in A.D. 1125-26 was 
ruling the Konkaija niue-hundred, the Palasige twelve-thousand, the 
Payve or Hayvo live-hundred, and the Tvavadidvipa lakh-and-*a-quarter. 
One of the most interesting of the records is the Dambal inscription 
of A. D. 1095, 1 which records grants made to vihdras of Buddha 
and Arya-Taradevi at that town, and thus shews that Buddhism still 
held a place in the Kanarese country as late as the end of the eleventh 
century A. D. A record of A. D. 1088-89 speaks of Vikramaditya 
VI. crossing the Narmada, and conquering kings on the other side 
of that river. 2 And another, of A. I). 1098, 3 shews that then again 
ho was in the northern part of the kingdom, on the hanks of the 
Narmada. 

This long reign seoms to have been a fairly peaceful one. There was, 
as already noted, trouble in connection with Jayasiihha III. in the first 
few years of it. And I3ilhana tells us 4 that, after a long time of peace, 

i InA. Ant, Vol. X. pp. 185, 273. 

s An inscription on the premises of Yaligara Karibasappa at Yajawatti in tbo 
DMrwar District (Carn.-lHsa Timers. Vol. I. p. 315). 

3 The second part of an inscription at. tbo temple of Isvara at Nimbargi in tbe 
Nizam's Dominions (Carn.-Dim Inscrs. Vol, I. p, 92). 

i 1ml. Ant Vol. V, p. 323; and YikramdhkaMvaeharita, Introd. p. 44. 
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the Cholas, — probably meaning, this time, the Eastern Chalukyas,— 
again became proud and insolent; that Vilcramaditya's army marched 
on K dikin', and took the city ; and that Vikramdditya amused himself 
there for scrme time, before returning to Ms capital. 1 But it does not 
appear that there were any other disturbances, except towards the end of 
the reign, about A. D. 1117, when the Hoysaja Vishiiuvardhana invaded 
Uehchangi and the Belvola country, and carried hi's arms successfully 
so far to the north as to bathe his horse in the waters of the Krishnaverna, 
i. e. the Krishna." The Hoysalas, under the immediate leadership of 
a Dandandyaka named Gangaraja, claim to have inflicted a serious 
disaster, in anight attack, on the army of Vikramaditya VI. when it 
was in camp at Kannegala. 3 . And the records of the Sinda chieftain 
Achugi II., through whose instrumentality the invasion was stopped,— 
stating that he pursued and prevailed against Hoysala, took G6ve, put 
Lakshina to flight in war, valorously followed after Tandy a, dispersed 
at all times the Malapas, and seized upon the Konkan; that he gave 
Gove and TJppinakatte to the flames; and that, like a demon, he 
swallowed up and vomited forth a certain Bhoja, together with his troops 
which had invaded his country, 4 — imply, either that the Kadambas of 
Goa, the Paiulyas of the Nolambavadi province, and the Silah&raB of 
Karad joined with the Hoysalas in some general conspiracy against 
their sovereign, or else that they took advantage of the Hoysala invasion 
to raises disturbances on their own account. As, however, the succession 
shortly afterwards duly passed to Sflm66varn Ill., no lasting injury can 
have been done to the Western Chalukya power. 

The next name in the table is that of Jayasimha III., the younger 
brother of Vikramaditya VI. All that is known about this person lias 
already been stated. His full designation was Trailbkyamal1 a-V ira- 
Nolamba-Pallava-Permanadi-(or Pcmiadi)-Jayasimha; in which, how* 
ever, “ Trailokyamalla ” is not a binula of his own, but is simply due 
to his official connection with his father ♦Traildkyamal la-Ahavamalla- 
Somesvara I, : and in the Eastern Chalukya records he is mentioned 
as ‘Sihghana. 5 In A. D. 10(14-00 he was governing the Tardavadi 
thousand, the country round Bijapur, under liis father. In a record of 
A. D. 1072, of the time of Sdmesvara II., he is mentioned as ruling 
at the pofavidn or camp outside Gondav&di; and ho seems to have 
been then in charge of the Nolambavadi thirty-two-thousand. And 
from A". D. 1077 to 1082, under Vikramaditya VI., he held offlee as 


) It is doubtless this campaign that led to there being so many inscriptions, referring 
themselves to the reign of Vikramdditya VI., at PrAkshArkm and other places in the 
Tclugu country, outside the ordinary limits of t-lio Western ChAlukya kingdom (see Mr. 
Sowell’s Lists of Antiquities, Madras, Vol. I., and the transcripts iu Sir Walter Elliot’s 
other MS. Collection entitled Thlue/u Saxdnamx ; also hul. Ant . Vol. XX. p. 281, note 
39).—This occasion may also be the ono on which, according to the Eastern Chalukya 
records, Ktilfittungn-ChodadSva I. pursued VikrninAditya VI. from Nahgali in Mysore 
to Maqalfir on the Tuhgabhudrd (see Sou/h-Ind. Inscrs. Vol. II. p. 231, and Ind. Ant. 
Vol. XXI. pp. 282, 286). 

* Ind. Ant. Vol. II. p. 308. 
s Tnserijjtiims at ‘Sravana-Belgola, Introd. p. 39. 

4 Jmtr. Bo. Hr. Ft. As. 'Soq. Vol. XI. pp. 234,244, 269. 
t Dr. Hnltasch’s Report No. 227, dated the 30th June, 1892, p, 6. 

B 972—58 
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Chapter IV. 

The Western 
ChAlukyas of 
Kalyiui. 


Vish^nvardhana- 

Vijayftditya. 


Yuvardja at Banavasi, in charge of the Banavasi twelve-thousand, the 
S&ntalige thousand, the Belvola three-hundred, the Puligera three- 
hundred, and the Basavalli thousand. Then, however, he rebelled : 
and the authority entrusted to him was taken, away. 1 . His name 
does not appear in subsequent records. And he probably died before 
Vikramaditya VI. At any rate, he did not succeed to the throne. 

The next name in the table is that of Vishuuvardhana-Vijayaditya, 
the fourth son of S6mc£vara I., who in A. D- 1964 and 1066 was 
ruling the Nolambavarji thirty-two-thousand. This is talton from 
an inscription at the Jafihga-Ramesvara hill, in the Chitaldurg 
District, Mysore, dated in the month Vah'akha (April-May) 'of 
the Krfidhin aamvateara, 'Saka-l-arhvat. 986 (expired) ; 2 and from 
another at D&vai.igere in Mysore, dated in Bhadrapada (Ang.-Sept.) 
of tho Parabhava samvatsara, B.-S. 998 (expired). 3 4 * The former 
of them states that he was ruling at tho nehindu of Kapili or Kampili, 
which is very probably the modern Kampli,* on the Tuhgabhadra, 
in the Hospet. taluka of the Bellarv District. These records style 
him Vishtiuvardhana-maharaja-Vijayaditva; they give him the biru- 
das of Aliavamallana-aukakaia, and Sahasamalla or " the impetuous 
wrestler,”— the epithets of mmttstalokdsraijn and sarralukdsrayn, 
“asylum of all mankind/’—and the title of VeAgi-nuiydal-e'hara or 
“ lord of the province of Vehgithey call him Ch din kya-mdiji kya or “a 
ruby of the Chalukyasand they say distinctly that he was a son of 
S6me(vara. 6 * * * * He appears to be also mentioned in a record of A. D. 
1074 at Niralgi, in tho IIanga! taluka, Dharwar District; in which 
case, he is there called Bhuvanaikamalla-Pallava-Povmauarli-Vishyu- 
vardhana-Vi jaya<l i Lya." But this is the only .other notice of him that 
I havo obtained. From Bilhana failing to mention him, he seems 
not to have played any important part in the events of the reign of 
Some£vara II. And ho had nothing to do with the succession. 


1 Sec page 449 ahove. 

1 From an ink-impression, matin by Mr. II. Krishnasastri, and sent to me by 
Dr. Hultzsch, 

J P. S. and O.-C. Insert r, No. 136 ; Mysore Inscriptions, p. 19. 

4 Eat. 15° 24' ; long. 76° 38'; Indian Atlas, sheet No, 58,—* Kumply,’ 

6 The terms, used are maga and vandana. Elsewhere, and at a time when I knew 

of only the DAvangerc record, I questioned the literal application of them in this 

case (hid. A nt. Vot. XX. p. 277) ; my reasons being, that this person seemed to be 

not mentioned in any other Western ChAlnkya records,— (that Bilim^a does not refer to 

hint),— that the title “ lord of the province of Veiigt ” and the epithet sarvaUkdsrayn 
appeared to make it plain that, on one side at least, he was of Eastern Chalukya 
descent,— that no such expression as 11 born to ” b'6me§vara I. is used,— and that tliero is 

a custom in tho Kanarese country, by which any kinsman in the next degree of descent 
may be called a son. The facts, however, noted in connection with VikramAditya VI, 
and Jayasiniha III. (page 440 above, notes 3,4,5), shew that certain titles, which, ono 
would imagine, would only go by line of descent, occasionally accompanied investiture 
with provincial authority. And, on mature consideration, I think that the terms maga. 
and nandana should be accepted literally. The title Vehgi- nmndal-tsvara, however, which 
can hardly have any connection with tho NoJambuvAdi province, may mean that his 
mother was an Eastern Chalukya princess. 

• See page 444 ahove, and note 1. 
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The next name is that of Jayakarna, who was a son o£ Vikramaditya 
VI. by Oliandaladevi, and was very probably his eldest son. From an 
inscription at Kaligi in the Nizam’s Dominions, dated in A. D. 1102/ 
another at Sindagi in the Bijapnr District, dated in A. D. 1120/ in 
which ho appears to be styled Mahdmundalcavara, and another at 
Konnur in the Belgaum District, dated in A. D. 1121/which states 
that the /Jandddhi/ia Chamayda, and the Mandnlcivara Sena II. of 
the family of the ltattas of Saitndatti, were in charge of the Khi.nli 
country under him, he seems to have been entrusted with authority 
in some of the more central parts of his father’s dominions. But 
no subsequent mention of him eau be traced. And he probably died 
before his father. 

The successor of Vikramaditya VI., then, was his son _Some£vara III., 
who had the biruila of Bhtilokamalla, “the wrestler of the terrestrial 
world/’ and was also styled Sarvnj ua-Ckalntvarfin, “ the omniscient 
emperor.” Of his time we have some twenty or thirty records. 1 2 3 4 * 
They shew that the first year of his reign was the Parabhava sarii- 
mtnura, 'Saka-Sain vat 1049 current, = A. D. 1120-27. But the ear¬ 
liest of them 6 is dated in the month Karttika (Oct.-Nov.) falling 
in A. D. 1128, of the Kilaka mi hoatsara, coupled with iS.-S, 1051 
(current), which was his third year; and thus they do not suffice 
to fix, within the limit of a year, the actual date of his accession. 
The latest of them, that seems consonant with the initial date of 
his successor, is dated in the month Margaiira (Nov.-Dec.), falling 
in A. D. 1138, of his thirteenth year, the Kaiayukti samvatmru. 
(S.-S. 1061 current). 0 An inscription at Balagamvc 7 tells us that, 
in the month Magha (Jan.-Feb.), falling in A. D. 1129, of the 
Kilaka stohmtmvm ('S.-S. 1051 current), cited as the third year of 
his reign, he had come to the south in tire course of a digvijaya or 
triumphal progress, and was encamped at Hulluniya-tirtha; but, with 
this exception, the records do not seem, to mention any campaigns 
made by him ; and his reign seems, in fact, to have been a very 


1 At tlio temple of Kftlinjra ( Carn.-Disa litters. Vol. I. p. 416). 

2 On the platform of the. nuisjid {ibid. p. 577). 

3 dour. llo. Br. J{. As. ,Sur. Yol, X. p. 287, 

4 For one which has been edited with the text, sec hid. Ant. Vol. X. p. 181 (at 

Hunaslitkutti s of A.D. 1131). 

6 An inscription at the temple of Xftrftjana at Ingajeshwar, in the Bij&pur 
District (Carn.-lMsa. Insert. Yol. 1. p. 087).— The earliest, record, however, that [ 
can vouch for, is one at Balag&riivc, dated in MAgha of the same samvattara. coupled 
with his third regnal year (ibid. p. 078 ; P. S. and O.-C. Insors. No. 178 j and Mysore 
I ascriptions, p. 87). 

6 An inscription at the temple of Sftmcsvara at Laksbmerfhwar ( Carn.-Dttsa lasers. 
Vol. I. p. 732).— There is an inscription at Balagftiiive (P. S. and O.-C. lasers. No. 179 j 
Mysore Inscriptions , p. 134), which purports to connect a date in Pauslia, falling in 
A. D. 1139, of the Siddh&rtha snihvatnira ('Kaka-San'ivat 1062 current), with his reign ; 
and another at Dav'augero (P. t>. and. O.-C. lasers. No. 139; Mysore Inscriptions, 
p. 10), which purports to connect in the same way a date in Pauslia, falling in 
A. D, 1142, of the Dundubhi samvalsara (fi.-S. 1065 current). But these records do 
not quote any regnal years; and, the samvatsaras in question being the second 
and fifth years of the reign of Jagadekamalla II., tho apparently intended interpre¬ 
tation cannot be tbe correct one, 

7 P. S. and O.-C. Insert, No. 178 ; Mysore Inscriptions, p. 87. 
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tranquil one. His capital, throughout the whole of it, was Kaly&ua. 
The records mention, as his feudatories and officials,— the Mahdman- 
(lalesvap'a PermMi, of the Kalachurya family, who in A. D. 1128 
was governing the Tardav&di country ; the Mnhdrnandalesvtira Jaya- 
kc^in II., of the family of the Kadambas of Goa, who about the 
same time was ruling the Kotikana nine-hundred and the Palasige 
twelve-thousand; the Mahdmundalesvara Tailapa IT., of the family, 
of the Kadambas of Ilangal, who was ruling the Banavasi twelve- 
thousand and the Panumgal five hundred in A. I). 1129-30 ; a Mahd- 
mandalesvara named Marasiihha, of unknown descent, who in A. D. 
1131 was governing in the neighbourhood of Mugutkhan-Hubli in the 
Belgaum District; tins M.nhduwindn-li^vara Mayuravarman III., son 
of the Kadamba Tailapa II., who was ruling the Banavasi twelve- 
thousand and the Panurhgal live-hundred, with the Santalige thousaud, 
in A. D. 1131-32 ; another son of Tailapa II., the Mahdmandulejvura 
Matlikarjuna I., who was ruling the Banavasi twelve-thousand and 
the Panuriigal five-hundred in A. D. 1132-33, 1135-36, and 1137-38; 
the Mahdmandalesvara Gandaraditya, of the family of the 'Silaharas 
of Karad, who was ruling his hereditary province in A. D. 1135-36 
and 1136-37 ; the Hoy sal a Mai id raandaUicarn Vishnuvardhaua, who 
in A. D. 1137 was tuling the Gangavadi, Nolambava. fi, and Bana- 
v&si provinces; the Dandandijaka Mahadeva, who was governing the 
Belvola three-hundred and the Puligei e three-hundred in A. D.' 1138- 
39 ; and Vira-Pdndyadeva, who, about the same time, was ruling 
the Nolamhavadi thirty-two-thousand, from bis residence at the hill- 
fort of Uchchangidurga, S6mc£vara IIJ. is represented as the author 
of a work named Abhilashitdrt.hachintdmarri or Mdnunblldsa, dealing 
with polity, the administration of justice, medicine, elephants, alchemy, 
astrology, arms, and rhetoric, wliich was written in the fourth year of 
his reign, the Saumya snrhvatsara, 'Saka-Samvat 1051 (expired). 1 

SdmMvara III. was succeeded by his eldest son, who is best known, 
by his biruda, as Jagadekamalla II.: ho had, however, the appellation 
of Perma ; and the records almost invariably style him Pratdjni-Chakra - 
vartin, “ the valorous emperor,” 2 Some fifty records of this reign are 


* Dr. Burnell’s Classified Index to the Sanskrit MSS . in the Palace at Tanj ore > 
p. 141; and Dr. Bhandarkar’s Early History of the Dekkan (1881), p, 167. 

2 Some years ago, 1 expressed a doubt {Ind, Ant. Vol. VI. p. 140) whether Jagad- 
frkamalla II, was really a son of S6m6svara. III., or whether ho was to he identified 
with Jayakarna. But an inscription at Harihar (P, S. and Q,-C, lasers* No. 120? 
Mysore Inscriptions , p. 57)' distinctly says that this Jagadekamalla was a son of 
Bhdldkamalla, i, e, S6m6£varn III., and that Ndrmadi-Taila III, was his younger 
brother. i\lso, an inscription at Kukkandr in the Nizilm-s Dominions, at the shrine of 
the Nava-Siddhas in the courtyard of the tcmplo of Maliammayi (Car?i,'D£sa Insert . 
Vol* T, p. 852) mentions him as the son of S6m64vara III. —His appellation of Perma 
is taken from another inscription at Harihar, which mentions him as king Perma, the 
son of Bhd 16k am alia, and gives his biruda Jagadekamalla in the next verse (P, S, and 
0.‘C* Inters . No. 116; Mysore Inscriptions y p. 68 ; Carn.-l)6sa Ewers, Vol. I. 
p. 801, where, however, the transcript wrongly gives pernienikum, instead of Perm/na - 
nfipath ), * Perma' seems to be, as in the case of Vikramdditya VI., only a secondary 

appellation,*-~not his real proper name.—When the point is otherwise at all doubtful, the 
Use of his title Pratdpa-Chakravartin suffices to distinguish his records from those 
of Jagadekamalla-Jayasimha II., whose reign fell almost or miito exactly two cycle* 
earlier. 
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now known. 1 2 The earliest of them is dated in the month AsliMha Cha pter IV- 

(June-July), falling in A.I). 1139, of his second year, the Siddharthin xho Western 

mmvatmru ('Saka-Sariivat 1062 current), — A. I). 1139-40.-’ Rut ChMukvan of 

they shew that the Kalayukti samvatsara , 'S.-S. 1001 current, = A.D. Kftlyftm, 

1138-39, was counted, as the first year of his reign. 3 This is also 

mentioned elsewhere as .‘the thirteenth year of Somes vara III. - , for 

whom we have a date in it falling in November-December, A.D. 1138, 4 * 6 

And it - would seem, therefore, that Jagadekamalla II. succeeded to 

the throne either quite near the end of A.D. 1138, or early in A.D. 1139, 

before the 3rd March, which was, approximately, the initial day. of 

the Siddharthin saihyatsara, The latest of his records is dated in 

the month Pausha (Dec.-Jan.), falling in A.D. 1149, of his twelfth 

year, the 'Sukla sameutsara, which was Saka-Samvafc 1072 current.® 

An inscription of A’. D. 1147, at Nargund in the Dharwar District, 8 
mentions Kalyaua as his capital. The records mention, as some of 
his feudatories and officials,— the Dandandya/cas Maiva.deva and 
I’aladeva, with a date in A. D. 1139; the MalaUdmanta Seuua- 
deva of the Yadava family of Seunadesa, who was ruling his 
hereditary province in A. D. 1142 ; a Mahdnwndalesvn ra Kappa- 
devarasa, with a date in the same year, who is described as ‘'a 
son of the queen-consort;” 7 a Mah dmon dales vara, Revarasa, with 
the title of “lord of Mahishmatipura,” and descrilxxl as belonging to 
the Ahihaya race, 3 who was governing in the neighbourhood of Year 
in the Nizam’s Dominions ; the Mahdpradhdnd y Senddhipati, Kan- 
71 a(la.-Samdhivigndan, and Hiriya-Dav (landyalm Bammunayya or 

1 For "Home which have been published with the texts, see I nd. Ant . Yol. VI. p. 140 
(atllAdami; of A.D. 1139); id, Yol, XII. p, 126{at Anjanori j of A.D. 114*2); Jtwr, Bo. 

Hr. li. d.v. Sor, Yol. XI. p. 239 (at Nar^gal; with a spurious date in A.D. 950) ; and 
ibid. p. 253 (at ICodikop ; of A.D. 1144). 

2 An inscription at a .Tain temple at Rdyb&g in the Kolhapur territory, within the 
limits of the Belgium District (Cam.-Peso- lasers. Vol. I. p. 739 ; verified from an 
ink-impression), 

3 There is an inscription at Chitnldurg (/\ S. and O.-C. lasers. No, 146; Mysore 
fuser ijitions, p, 8), which appears to connect a date in the month Phalguna, falling in 
A. D, 1124, of tlie 'Sdbhakrit sumratsanty 'Saka-Samvat 1045 (expired), with Jagad- 
dkam&lla II. Do may possibly have then held some administrative post under his 
grandfather. Hut the record speaks of him as if ho were himself tho paramount 
sovereign. 

4 See page 455 above. 

6 An inscription at the temple of ILlvaJi-Hanumanta somewhere in tho Ildngal tftluka, 

Pharw&r District (Cam.'Desa 'lasers. Vol. I. p. 830), This is in aceordance with 
what is plainly established hy his records. And the statement in an inscription at 
Bajagamve {P. S, and O.-C. lasers. No. 180; Mysore Inscriptions, p. 97), that the 
Bukla samvatsara was his thirteenth year, must be a mere mistake of-the writer,— If 
the transcripts may he relied on, an inscription at the Parvata-Matha at Harastir in the 
Nizlm’s Dominions (Carn,-l)£sa lasers. Vol. IT. p, 9)., which takes the genealogy as 
far as Taila III,, is dated in the twentieth year, the isvara samvatsara (A, I), 1157-58), of 
Jagadekamalia II, ; and an inscription on a vtryal near the temple of Isvara at 13irg6d 
in tlie Il&ngal tftluka, ( Carn.’D6tia lasers, Vol. I. p. 847), which does not refer itself 
to any particular reign, is dated in his fiftieth year, the Flavaiiiga samvatsara (A.D, 

1187-88). These two samvatsaras would really be his twentieth and fiftieth years. 

But I do not know of any other instance of his regnal years being used after the expi¬ 
ration of his reign, 

6 I quote from an ink-impression. 

1 Patta-mah&fUviyar =>anugam ; in an inscription at Hir£-Muddantir in the Nizam'* 

Dominions {Cam.-Dcsa lasers. Vol, I. p, 759; verified from an iok-impression)* 

6 Seo page 439 above, and note 2. 
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Barmadevarasa, who is mentioned in A. D. 1143-44 as governing the 
Banavasi twelve-thousand, and in the following year, with the higher 
title of Heri-Ldta-Karndtu-Samdhivigmhin and the additional ones 
of Muhdsduiantddhipatl and Mancvenja.de, as ruling the Tarda- 
vadi thousand, the six-hundred that was composed of the Belvola and 
Huligere districts, the id amirhgal five-hundred, and the Halasige 
twelve-thousand j 1 2 the Mahdmniidalesvara Kartavirya III,, of the 
Rafta family of Saundatti, who in the same year was ruling the 
Kuudi three-thousand; the NahilmandalesvaTa A'ijayaditya, of the 
Karad branch of the 'Silahara family, who was ‘ruling his hereditary 
province in the same year; the Ma/idmandalesvara- Jagadekamalla- 
Permadi, of the Sinda family, who in A. D. 1144-45 was ruling the 
Kisukacl seventy, the Bagadage seventy, the Kolavadi three-hundred, 
and the Nareyatiigal twelve; the Mahdpradlidnut, Heri-LAla-mmdhi- 
vigrahin, *Senddhipnti, and Uandandyuka K&ir&ja or K&imayya, 
who in A. 1). 1147-48 was governing the Belvola three-hundred, 
the Palasige twelve-thousand, and the Paunriigal five-hundred; the 
MahdmattdaUscara Tailaha or Tailama, of the family of the Kadambas 
of .IIangal, who was ruling his hereditary province in the same year ; 
the Dandandyaka Sovideva, who was governing the Panumgal five- 
hundred in A. D. 1148-49; the Mahdmandalesvnra Vira-Pandyadeva, 
who was ruling tho Nolamhavadi thirty-two-thousand in the same 
year; and the Maltd>»andalestiara Tribhuvanamalla-Jagaddeva, of 
the 'Santaia family of Patti-Pombuehehapura, which is the modern 
Hombucha or Humcha in the Nagar District, Mysore, who was 
ruling at Setuvina-hidu in A. I). 1149. 3 The records also mention, 
as a contemporary of Jagadekamalla II., Bijjala or Bijjaua of the 
Kalachurya family, under whom Yijaya-Paudyadeva was holding the 


1 In an inscription at Haiigal in the Dharwar District (Carn.-Vtsa Insors, Vol. I, 
r». 46, where it is wrongly attributed to tho time of Jagad^kamalla-Jaynsimha II,: I 
nnd, from an ink-impression, that the name of the xnfhvatsaru, Raktakshiti, can be 
recognised ; but there is not the faintest trace of the 'Saka year, 946, which is given by 
Sir Walter Elliot's copyist; and there can be no doubt, from the palreographie standard, 
ji$ to the real period of tho record). 

2 An inscription at Uajagaihve (P. & and 0,-C, Infers. No. 180 ; Myxore Inscrip¬ 
tions, j), 97).— Mr, Kice would locate SOtuvina-btdu* or S6tu somewhere in Kanara 
{Mysore Inscriptions, Intnxl. pp. lxviii., lxix), — Jagadd£va is subsequently mentioned aa 
laying siege to Anamkond, after the defeat ofTailalll,, in the time of the Kdkatya 
or Kakatiya prince Pr6la {Ind. Ant. Vol. XI. pp. 10, 17).— The Ihilagamve inscription 
styles him a younger brother {priy-danja ; line 27 ) of Jaynkesin II, of the family of 
tho KAdambiis of (ioa ; and it also speaks of Jayak£sin as his own elder brother {nij- 
dyrojdta ; line *23). In reality, however, as disclosed by the same record, JayakS'dn and 
Jagaddeva were maternal cousins; being sons of two uterine sisters, Chattaladevt and 
Rijjaladtfvt. And a more correct expression is used in line 19, where it is said that 
Jayak^sin “ was considered to be the elder brother ’’ of J agaddAva {ayrajannum *= eni&idan)* 
Tho other expressions, however, are in agreement with a custom which is very common 
in the Kanarese country, and in consequence of which, when a witness in Court speaks 
of such aud such a man as his son or brother, it is always necessary (as also with various 
other relationships), if the point is relevant, to make him explain distinctly whether he 
means, in the first case, his own son, his brother’s or sister’s son, or the son of some 
relative in the Bame degree of descent with himself, and, in the second case, his own 
father’s son, his uncle’s or aunt’s son, or the son of some relative in the same degree of 
descent with his father. Another epigraphie instance of this custom is furnished by 
the Aldr inscription of A.D. 1010-11 (page 434 above, note 7), in which the daughter 

of I/Jivabedahga-SatyAiraya is called the younger sister of Vikramftditya V # , who was 
in reality her paternal cousin# 
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Nolambava li thirty-two-thousand; 1 * and, as tliat province was a Chapter IV- 

rep,alar part of the Western Clialukya empire, Bijjala must their have The Western 

been filling some high office under Jagadfikamalla XI. In this reign, Chklukyasof 

again,— or else towards the close of the preceding reign,— the Hoysalas Kalystiji. 

and others were aggressive, and, as on the previous occasion, were 

repulsed by the instrumentality of the Sindas ; Permadi I., of that 

family, is described as vanquishing Kulafsekharaiika, besieging Chatta, 

pursuing Jayake^in, and seizing upon the royal power of the Iloysala 

who was foremost among fierce rulers of the earth, and as going to the 

mountain passes of the “ marauder ” Bittiga, v.e. the Hoysala Vishuavar- 

dhana,— besieging Dorasamudra, — pursuing him till he arrived at and 

took the city of Belupnra,— and driving him on as far as the mountain 

pass of Vahadi. 3 

The successor of Jagadekamalla II. was his younger brother Taila Taila III. 
III., whose name occurs also as Tailapa and Nlirmadi-Taila, and who 
had the biinuhi' of Trailokyamalla; he was also styled Vhdlukpa- 
Cliakmvartin, “ the Chalukya emperor.” lie appears to have succeeded 
to the throne early in A.D. 1150, audnear the end of the 'Sukla namvat- 
sara, 'Saka-Samvat 1072 current; after, at any rate, Pausha £ukla 11, 
the day of the nltardyana-saihkrdbti or winter solstice, corresponding 
approximately to the 24th December, A. D. 1149, which is the latest 
date on record for Jagadekamalla 11. 8 The records of this reign, as 
far as they have as yet come to light, are very few ; 4 * * * and they furnish 

1 P. S. anil O.-C. Ilium, No. 11!); Mysore Inscription*, p. 60, 

3 Jour. Ho. Hr. A'. As. Soc. Vol. XI. p. 214 ; see also p. 2T0. 

3 An inscription at Bvjiipur, on a pilliy- in the south gateway of tlie citadel fl 
quote from an ink-impression), cites tlie 1’ra.jfipati snmvatsara ('Saka-Suiiivat 1074 
current), with a dato in Bh.idrupadu (Aug.-Scpt), as his third year. In agreement 
with this, an inscription at the temple of KnlnmSSvarn, at Hulgflr in the Dhanviir 
District II quote from an ink-impression) cites tlie Dliatn samralsnra (B.-S, 1079 
current), with a date in Karttika (Dct.-N’ov.), as his eighth year. And from these 
two records it would follow that the Sukla sniheutsiira, 'S.-S. 1072 current, = A.D. 

1149-50,— which was the twelfth, and as far as is known at present the last, year of 
Perma-Jagadekamalla II.,— was also counted -as the first year of Taila 111.— On 
the other hand, an inscriptioft at bajagaihve (/•’. S, unit O.-C. lasers. No. 181 ; Mysore 
Inscriptions , p. 100) quotes the Yuvan somvutsimi ('S.-.s, 1078 current), with a date in 
Milgha (Jan,-Feb.) which, however, seems to he a mistake for Pausha (Dec,-Jon.) 
as his sixth year. III agreement with this, an inscriotiou at the temple of Basa- 
vaijija, or perhaps of Brahmadeva, at H:lvcr-i in the "Dhkrwftr District ( Carn.-Dc.sa 
Inters. Yol. II. p. 6 ; verified from an ink-impression) quotes the Is vara Stimvnt- 
tara I’S.-S, 1080 currejit) with a date in Pausha, as his eighth year. And these two 
records indicate that his first year was the Pramoda samoatsani, 'S.-b. 1073 current, = 

A.D. 1050-51,— The discrepancy may bo adjusted by assuming that ho succeeded 
to the throne so near the end of the. 'Sukla snmvatsara, that the remnant of that samvat- 
sara, though sometimes counted as his first year, was sometimes omitted from the 
reckoning altogether.— A still lator result, by one year, might be deduced from an in¬ 
scription at Davaljgere in Mysore ( P. S. and O.-C. lasers. No. 140 ; Mysore Inscrip¬ 
tions, p. 17, where, however, in several respects, the translation is not in accord¬ 
ance with the photograph), dated at the winter solstice of the Fllrthiva samvatsara 
(B.-S. 1088 current) which is quoted as the fifteenth year of a reckoning which can 
onl.y be that of Taila III, This would make tho Prajupatr samvatsara, 'S.-S, 1074 
current,= A, D. 1051-02, his first year. The record, how.ever, really belongs to a 
period subsequent to his death. And I have not found any others in agreement with it, 

4 For one which has been edited with the text, see Jour, Bo, Hr. It. As. Soc. Vol. 

XI, p, 259 (at Pa^tadakal; of A.D, 1163 : the record describes the local prince Chil- 

vuqda II., as a feudatory of Taila III. ; hut it is actually dated after Taila’s death). 

Two inscriptions of the Kadamba* of Goa, the dates of which may perhaps fall during 
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Chapter IV. but little information as to tlie feudatories and officials. An inscrip- 
The Western tion at Harihar, 1 probably referable to A.D. 1150, states that a.certain 

Chftlukyas of Kasapayyan&yaka was then governing the Banavasi twelve-thousand 

Kaly&ui, under the orders of the Kalachurya Bijjala. The Bijapur inscription 

of A. I). 1151 2 expressly mentions Bijjala as a feudatory of Taila 
III.; and adds that Bijjala’s subordinate, the Mahdpradhdna , Send- 
dhipati, and Dandandyaka Mailarayya was then governing the 
Tardavadi thousand, i.e. the country in the neighbourhood of Bijajuir. 
An inscription in the .Dharwar District 8 mentions the Mafidsdmantd- 
dhipati , HenAdhipati, and Uaitdandyaka MahadevA, as governing the 
Banavasj twelve-thousand and the I’urigcj'e three-hundred in A.D. 
1152, directly under Taila III.; and an inscription at BalagariiVo 4 
mentions the same person, but with the title of D<t,ndandjaka only, 
as governing the Banavasi province in A. 1). 115-3 under Bijjala, 
while Taila III. Was still reigning,— adding the statement that Bijjala 
himsotf was then governing “ all the provinces,” and' .that Mahadeva 
was Bijjala’s own Dandanaijnka. An inscription at Patna in Khdn- 
desh 5 mentions a prince named Govana, of the Nikumbha family, who, 
with his councillor Changadeva, was governing in that neighbour¬ 
hood in A. D. 1153-54-, doubtless under one of the Y adava feudatories 
of the S6una country. An inscription at Kukkanur in the Nizam’s 
Dominionsmentions a Mahdpradhdna named Ravajeyanavaka, with a 
date in A. D. 1150 ; and, in a postscript, it calls him a Mahdpradhdna 
of the Mahdmait dales rani Bijjala. And the l’attadakal inscription of 
A.D. 1103 7 shews that the Simla Mahdmanifalvsvara Cha.yiu.ida 11. 
had been ruling the Kisukal seventy, the Pagadago seventy., and 
the Kelavadi three-hundred, directly under Taila lli. Synchronously, 
the Mahdniari(fnle8varas Permadi and Vijayaditya, of the family 
of the Kadambas of Goa, were ruling the Palasige twelve-thousand, 
the Konkana nine-hundred, and the'Velugv&me or Belgaum seventy; 
the Ratta Mahdmandalesvara Kartavirya 111. was ruling the KCmrli 
three-tiionsand; and the Silahara A1 alidmaridnlesi'iira Vijaya.litya 
was riding his hereditary territory in the neighbourhood of Karad : 
but the records have not yet made it clear, ■ how far theso princes 
acknowledged the supremacy of Taila Ilf. The Bijapur inscription of 
A. I). 1151, aud an inscription of A. D. 1157 at Kembhavi in tho Nizam’s 


Taila’* lifetime, have iicen edited, with the texts, ill lud. Ant. Vo], XI. p, 273, (at HddA- 
pur ; of A.l). 1158), and in Jour. liv. Hr, B.As.Hue. Vol, IX. p. 29(i (at <.iolihal]i; the 
tirst part of tile record; of A.T). 1HIO). But they give no indication ns to t lie namo of 
the reigning sovereign ; amt they may perhaps lie more properly referable to Bijjala’* 
time. 

1 P. 8. and 0,-C. Jnsers. No, 120; Mysore Inscriptions, p. 57.— For some of the 
records noted here, see more fully under the account of Bijjala, in chapter V. below. 

3 See page 459 above, note 3 . 

3 At the teihplo of Siddhappa (Carn.-Dtsa 1 users. Voi. tl. p. 1 .- the place is aid 
to be Pnra, in the ROd taluka ; but there does not seem to be a village named Bur or 
Pura anywhere in DharwAr j perhaps Puradakeri, in the K6d tAluka, is intended). 

4 P. iS. and 0,-C. Inters. No. 181; Mysore Inscriptions, p. 100. 

3 Ind. Ant. Vol. VIII. p. 39. 

* Outside the great gate on the north of the temple of MahammSyi (Cam,-Visa Inters, 
Vol. II. p. 2). 

7 Jour, Bo, Br, B, As, Boc. Vol. XL p. 259. 
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Dominions, 1 mention Ka1ya.ua as the capital of Taila III. But an Chapter IV, 
inscription at Haras ur in the Nizam's Dominions, 3 dated in April, The "western 
A. D. 1161, states, if we may rely on the transcript, that he was then Chaiukja* of 
reigning at Jayantipura, i.e. Banavasi in North Kanara. The full Kslya^i, 
details of the date of this record are an eclipse of the sun on 
Monday, the new-moon day of the month VaEakha of the Vishu 
saihoatsara, which is cited as the twelfth year of Taila III. The 
corresponding English date is, approximately, the 27th April, A. D. 

1161. And this is the latest date that lias been obtained, connected with 
the rule of Taila III. The latest date, however, that can be vouched 
for, in a reed'd undoubtedly mentioning Taila III. as paramount sove¬ 
reign, is the 26th December, A. D. 1155, furnished by an inscription 
at Balagarhve. 4 It is probable, indeed, from the Hulgur and Haveri 
inscriptions, 5 that his authority, as paramount sovereign, was still 
recognised locally in October, A. 1). 1156, and December, A. D. 1157. 

But the 26th December, A. D. 1155, is the latest absolutely certain 
date. Taila III. died certainly before the 19th January, A. D. 1163, 



1 On a stone on the north of the mosque on tho oast of the villago (Cam.-Disa Insert, 
Vol. II. p. 4), 

2 At tho temple of PdrtvanAtha {Carn.-Dfca Inters. Vol. II, p. 1(1; tho second part 
of the record),— Tho details of the date will not work out correctly (see tho next note). 
This, however, does not necessarily disqualify tho record. And, in tho year, tlicro is 
nothing inconsistent with the known limit for the date of Taila III. (see further on). 
But I cannot help looking on the name of the capital, given in the transcript, with some 
distrust. It is not apparent wliy, at a time when much, at any rate, of the intervening 
territory had keen appropriated by Bijjala, Bauaw&si should he mentioned as the capital 
in connection with.a grant made in a village so far away as the neighbourhood of 
Kalhurigi, And, on the other hand, tho indications are that Bijjala established himself 
at Banawasi, and gradually pushed Taila’s power away to the north and east, 1 much 
suspect that tho J ayanUjmi'ada neleebpinol of the transcript is a mislcction of words 
which give the name of some bi lu or temporary camp in the vicinity of Harasdr. 

3 But the week-day was Thursday. And Von Oppolxer’s Canon tier Mnsta'imse shews 
no eclipse for the fnll-moon in question. 

4 P. S. and O. C-% Insert. No. 181 ; Mysore Inscriptions p. 100: sec more fully under 
the account of Bijjala, in chapter V. la-low. 

‘See page 459 above, note 3.—The Hulgdr inscription consists of two parts. Tho 
first part contained a formal preamble, referring it to someone’s reign. Almost the whole 
of tho preamble, including the king’s name or birntla, is broken away and lost. But tho 
date, in the Bhfiva sammitsara, ISaka-b'anivat 1070 (expired), makes it certain that the 
name or hirudn s of Taila III. stood in the preamble. The second part contains no such 
preamble,. But the date, KArttika sukla <5, Brihavara, of the Dliatu samvatsam , cited 
as the eighth year of Taila III., implies a recognition of Taila’s authority as still exist¬ 
ing. The tithi. corresponds, approximately, to the 22nd October, A.D. 115(3; for which 
date, however, the week-day was Monday. Bijjala is not mentioned in cither part of this 
record. The second part of it registers grants made at Hulgflr by (’halteva, tho 
Stlnkawrgnde of tho Hanuriigal province, and by CliattagAnm nda. — The Haveri inscrip¬ 
tion does not actually state that Taila HI. was then still reigning. But, mentioning 
him with the full paramount epithets and titles, it proceeds to givo his lineal descent. 
It then mentions Bijjala, as his contemporary, but without any specific definition of tho 
relations between them. It then mentions a feudatory of Bijjala, the Mtthdjiradhaiui,, 
SinAdhipati, and Hoggado of the llanavasi province, tho Dantlawiyaka Kesiraja, son of 
KoJalarAja. And it records grants made (at Hulgflr) by a subordinate of KeSirAja, the 
Heggtuie liudradeva. But, in the date of the grant, tho samvatsata, Isvara, is quoted 
as the eighth year of Taila III. ; and it is not apparent why this should bo done, unless 
Taila’s authority was still current in that part of tho country. Tho full details of the 
date are the winter solstice, coupled with l’ausha krislma 2, 3, or perhaps 7, Monday. 
And the equivalent English date is, approximately, tho 24th December, A.P. 1157, 
which, however, was a Tuesday, 

b 972-59 
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which 1 is the English equivalent of the date of the Anamkond inscrip¬ 
tion of Rudradeva, in which the fact that he was then dead is 
mentioned; and probably in or just before A. D, 1162, which is the 
year in which Bijjala, having completed his usurpation of the kingdom, 
assumed the full paramount epithets and titles. 

Taila III. left a son, Some^vara IV., who, however, did not 
immediately succeed to the throne. At some time in the course of 
Taila's reign, 2 a serious blow to the Western Chalukya power was 
dealt by the Ivalcatya or Kakat'iya prince Prdla,— father of the 
Rudradeva mentioned just above,— in respect of whom the Anamkond 
inscription tells us that “ in an instant he made captive in war the 
“ glorious Tailapadeva, the ornament of the ChUlukyas, who was skilled 
“ in the practice of riding upon elephants,— whose inmost thoughts 
“were.ever intent upon war,— and who was mounted upon an elephant 
“ which was like a cloud (in size ); and thou, at once, lie, who was re- 
" nowned in the rite of severing the throats of his enemies, let him 
“ go, from goodwill produced by his devotion/'’ 5 This blow from the 
outside was accompanied or followed .by still more serious internal 
troubles. The Kalaeliurya Ma/idwandalesvara Bijjala, who has been 
already mentioned, appears to have been the commander-in-chief of 
all the forces, and practically the most powerful person in the king¬ 
dom under Taila Ilf. And an inscription at Harihar describes him 
as devoted to the service of the Chalukyas, and protecting the whole 
of the Chalukya army. 4 But subsequent records state that he destroyed 
all the Chalukya kings, and acquired the sovereignty over the whole 
of the Kuntala country j 3 and, in fact, they amply prove the truth of 
this assertion. It is plain, then, that Bijjala abused the trust reposed 
in him, and used his sovereign's own armies to deprive the latter of 
his kingdom, or at least to prevent the accession of his son. The 
steps which led to this result, will be fully detailed in the next chapter, 
in the account of Bijjala himself. It is sufficient to state here that 
Bijjala took possession of part of the kingdom in A. D. 1156, and 
completed his usurpation in A. D. 1262. And he and his sous held 
the throne up to A.D. 1186. 

Three of the records of this interval appear rather instructive. The 
Pattadakal inscription of theSinda Mahdmandalesvam Chavunda II., 8 
dated in the month Jyeshfha (May-June), falling in A. D. IJ 03, of the 
Subhauu saihvatsara coupled with 'Saka-Samvat 1084 by mistake for 
1085 (expired), mentions the chieftain as a feudatory of Taila III., 
just as if the latter were then still alive. The Davangere inscription 


1 f?ee hid, Ant. Vol. XXII. pp, 111, 252. 

2 All that can be said at present is, that this was before A.D. 1168. The dates of the 
Kakatiyas still remain to be worked out. 


s hid. Ant. Vol. XI. p. 17. 

4 P, 8. and O.-C. Inters, No. 120; Mysore Inscriptions, p. 58, 

4 Inscriptions of A. D. 11 73, at the temple of Is vara at Harasdr, and at the temple 
of K&lihga at Kaligi, in the Nizam’s Dominions [Carn.-D<!sa Inters, Vol. II, pp, 148, 
165). ** 

6 Jour, Bo, Br. Ji. As. Sue, Vol. XI. p. 259. 
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of the Paydya Mnhdmandatesrara Vijaya-Pandyadeva, 1 dated at the 
winter solstice, falling on the 25th December, A, D. 1165, of the Par- 
thiva samvatsara (13. S. 1088 current), quotes the samvatsara as the 
fifteenth year of Taila III. And the Aihole inscription of the Sinda 
princes Bijjaladeva and Viknunadeva,' 2 dated in the Yirddhin samvat¬ 
sara ('S. S. 1092 current),—A. D. 1169-70, quotes the samvatsara 
as the ninety-fourth year of the Chalukya-Vikrama-vareha. All this 
looks as if the Pandya and Sinda chieftains, — and the latter in spite 
of an intermarriage with the Kalachuryas, — did not acquiesce in 
BijjahPs usurpation, but entertained hopes, from the first, of a res¬ 
toration of the Ch&lufeya sovereignty. 3 

At some time probably towards the end of the 'Subhakrit saihvatsara , 
'Saka-Saihvat 1105 current, and in the early part of A. I). 1183, Taila’s 
son SoiniMvara I V., who was also called Vi'ra-Sdm&wara and had the 
hiruda of Tribhuvanamalla, revived the Western Chalukya sovereignty 
for a short time. 4 In A. D. 1167, Bijjala abdicated in favour of his own 
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SfimfiSvara IV. 


1 P. S. and O.-O, Insert, No. HO; Mysore Inscriptions, p. 17.— Mr. Rice baa read 
‘ Vlra-lVlndyarasa’ where Uio text (line 38-39) distinctly given ‘ VijayaT’iiildyiidcSva •’ 

‘ Bhadrapada’ where the text lias ‘■iit/imii/dfno-siim/erdnt.ij and ‘ Saka-varsliada 1087’ 
where the photograph shews 1 [valrslmda lC>[neya Pajrtthiva,’ &e. 

2 hid. Aid. Vol. XX. }). OB. The full details of the date aro illegible. 

S Some other published records, belonging to this interval,— not of the Kajaclmryas 
themselves,— are the (toJiha]ji, Halst, and Degalitvc inscriptions of PermIUJi and 
VijayAditya II., of tile family of the K:id;imbas' of Goa, dated in A. !). 11C2, 1169, 1171, 
and 1174 (Jour. Bo. Hr, II. As'. Hoc. Vol. IX. pp. 2(j6, 27s, and 290, the second part of 
the record). They do not mention the names of any paramount sovereigns. 

4 As regards the period when Sdraesvam IV. came to the front,— an inscription at the 
temple of Pumdappa, or of Virahliadra, at Annlgerc in the Dharw/tr District ( Cam.- 
Biisa losers, Vol. IT. p. 37; verified from an ink-impression, from which I find that tho 
transcript is wrong, in calling the samvatsara the third year of the reign), and tho third 
pare of an inscription at Hflli in tlic Belgaum District (id, Vol,'I, p, 444; verified from 
an ink-impression), both call the Krudhiu summtsara (’Saka-t-'amvat 1107 current) his 
second year. And this indicates the Sobhakrit samvatsara, 'S -S. 1106 current,'=A. I>. 
1883-84, as his first year. The' Aijutgcro inscription is further dated at tho timo of 
an eclipse of tho sun on the new-moon day of a month which is not named; and tho 
Halt inscription, at the time of the winter solstice on the full-moon day of Panslia 
(Decomber-.Tammry).— On the other hand, in two inscriptions on beams in the madhya- 
rahya of the temple of M'miko'vara at Lakkui.idi in tho DhftrwAr District (Cam.-Dtim 
lasers. Vol. II. pp, 27, 34 ; both verified from ink-impressions), the Krddhin sum- 
vatsara is cited as liis third year (the farther details, in both these records, arc Fausha 
sukla 5, the winter solstice, coupled in one case with the syllable <f, which seems 
to stand for AdityavAra, ‘ Sunday,’ and in the other with, the full word SfiinavAra, 
‘Monday’). In agreement with this,— omitting dates in the Cam.-Dt.sa lasers . 
which 1 have not bean able to verify,— a copper-plate grant in tho Alienation Offico 
of the Commissioner, Central Division, dated on Bhadrapada full-moon (I quote from 
the original), and another inscription at Bakknrjrti, on a slab in tho ceiling of a small 
slnine of Ganapati, dated on l’ansha sukla 2 and 8 (not in the Carn.-De.sa, lasers .; I 
quote from an ink-impression), cite the VisvAvasn samvatsara, (S.-S. 1108 current) as 
his fourth year. In further agreement, an inscription at the temple of Bana^arukarl 
at Aiftigere, dated on Mftglia Aukla 1 (Carn.-Dha lasers. Vol. II, p. 42; verified 
from an ink-impression ; except that the portion containing the month, &c., liasyiow 
been broken away), cites the Parahhava sammitsara as his fifth year; and a continua¬ 
tion of this record cites the Plavariiga samnatsara (S. 8. 1110 current) as his sixth 
year (here, again, tho details,—VaW&klia sukla 3, Monday, as given in the Carn.-Desn 
lasers. — are not now extant). And, according to all these records, the 'Subhakrit 
samvatsara , B.-8. 1105 current, — A. D. 1182-83, was counted as his first year.— The 
results deduced from these two sets of dates cannot be reconciled, excopt by supposing 
that Someivara IV. was In power during so small a part of the 'Subhakrit •samvatsara, 
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Cha pter XV. g 0 n, Somesvam or Sovidftva. And, if tradition is to be believed, bo was 

The Western shortly afterwards assassinated in consequence of some wanton cruelty 

CMluki'fis of which he,“himself a Jain, displayed, in causing two pious members of a 

Kalyftr.i, new Kec q 0 £ 'Saivas, called Lihgayats, to be blinded or slain. 1 If this was 

so, the occurrence must itself have been an almost fatal blow to the 
newly established dynasty. At any rate, it is plain that Bijjula’s sons 
had not the capacity which he himself possessed. This gave the 
opportunity for Hdme^vara IV. and his adherents to come to the front. 
And they owed their success to a Mantrin and Djundandyaka or 
councillor aud leader of the forces called Brahma, son of Kama or 
Kavaiia, whoso name appears in various records in also the Prakiit 
forms of Bamma, Bammana, Bammayya, Bammavasa, and Barnrni- 
deva. One record styles this person Chdlukyet, - rdjya-pratisltIhd- 
paha, “ the ostablisher of the Ohalukya sovereignty :” 2 another says 
plainly that the position of Somesvara IV. was secured for him by 
Brahma, and adds that the latter, “ a lire of death to the Kalachuryas/’’ 
seized the whole earth for the purpose of making the Chalukyas lords 
of all the world: 8 and also a Hoysala inscription mentions him as 
having taken away the sovereignty from the Kalaehuryas, and shews 
that he did so by seducing the allegiance of some of the Kalaehurya 
forces which were under the command of his own father; 4 this is 
made clear partly by the statement, in the Hoysala record, that 
Brahma had acted in contempt of his father, 5 and partly by a Harihar 
inscription, 8 which mentions his father Kavana as a DcmdandyaJctt 



that sometimes it was omitted (ram the reckoning.— An inscription at the temple of 
Sariikaralinga at lloniba) in the Bh&rwSb' District (I quote from an ink - impression) calls 
the Sauiiiya suinvatsam ( r 6,-S, 1112 current), = A. D, 1189-90, his third year. This 
is not rceoneiloable with any other statements; hut there is nothing else suspicious 
about the record. 

1 See more fully in the next chapter, under the account of Bijjaia. 

3 An undated inscription at the temple of SCman&tha at Abide in the DhArwftr District 
( Carn.-Dcsa Inserts. Vol. II. part 121) j it is noticed more fully in the next chapter, 
under the account of Bijjala. 

3 The Aig/igere inscription, dated, without full details, in tlio Krfidhin sntnvatsara, 
A.D. 1184-85 ( Caru.-JMsa Inscrs. Vol. II. p. 37; see page 493 above, note 4).— 
This record, with the other Auvlgerc inscription which is dated in the l’ar&bliava 
snmvalsara, A. D. 1180-87 (ibid. p. 42; and see the same note), and an inscription at 
the temple of Dodd a-Ilasava r.oja at Damhal in tlic Ph&rwSr District (ibid. p. 28 ; verified 
from a photograph) give the following short genealogy ;— The Dandccndyalca Bammi, 
whose-wife was Jakkiyavve ; ins son was the Dttndami'jjaka K&mn or K&vaija, whose wife 
was KiUaladcvi or KAJavvc; and his son was the Dantpir.&yaka Brahma, whose younger 
brothers were the Dandanayahas Kesava or KosirAja, Narasimlia or NArasimha, and 
Linga or Lingidfiva.— The records usually speak of this Brahma or Barmarasa as a 
Jeumdra ; doubtless, not to mark him as a “ young man,” hut to distinguish him from 
his grandfather. 

1 The Gadag inscription of A. D. 1192 ( hid. Ant. Vol. II, p. 299). The published 
translation of the verso which mentions Brahma needs correction ; what the text really 
gays, is, that the Hoysala BalMla II. defeated witli cavalry only, and took away tho 
sovereignty from, that (famous) general Brahma, whose troops were supported by 
an array of elephants, and who had conquered sixty tusked elephants with one young 
tuskless elephant, when, in contempt' of his father, he was depriving the Kajachuryas 
of the sovereignty. 

6 Hyakkarhitipituh. 

8 P. S, And O.-O. infers. No, 122 ; Mysore Inscriptions, p. CO, where, however, the 
important substance of this record is not given. Mentioning the Dandandyaka, 
KAvata or Kiva^ayya, as a feudatory of Sanksma, it adds that his wife was KAJaladevl, 
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of the Kalachurya king Sankama, and describes him as Kalachurya * 
rdjy a-su muddh a ran a, “ the upraiser of the Kalachurya sovereignty," 
and by a Balagamve inscription of A. I). 1179, which mentions him 
as the commander-in-chief of all the forces 1 of Sankama. Further, 
a'record of A.D. 1175 s mentions this Brahma as himself a Makd- 
pradkdna, Senddhipali, and Daydandyaka of the Kalachurya king 
Sovideva; and it was evidently this position, which he probably 
continued to hold under Sovideva’s brothers and successors, that put 
it in his power to effect the revolution that' he accomplished. The 
records of this reign, again, are not very numerous. 3 They style 
SomMvara IV. C h d Inky a- C halerava rl in , like his father, and also Gh&- 
lukya-Pratdpa-Chakravartin . 4 They indicate that he established himself 
first at Annigere in the Dharwar District,® and only subsequently 
secured the capital of Kalyaija.® And they mention the following 
feudatories and officials,— the Mantrin and Daydandyaka Brahma, 
already referred to, with actual dates in A. D. 1184 and 1185; the 
Dandandyaka Tejiraja, Tdjimayya, or Tejugi, who, with his assistants 
the Danilandyakas Cbakana ami Revapa or Revarasa, was governing 
the Masavadi district in A.D. 1184-85, apparently at Dharmapura 
or Dambal, which is described as situated in that district; the Mahd- 
pradhdna Ballayyas&haui, with his Sendpaii, the Sdmanta R&ma, 
and his Dandandyaka, Kesirajayya or Kdsavabhattaya, the Pergade of 
the Belvola district, for whom we have the date of A. D. 1184; the 
Dandandyaka, Bhayideva, son of the Tffjugi mentioned above, who 
was governing the Kuydi three-thousand in A. D. 1187; a certain 
Barma, son of the Mahdmandalesvara Bhuta or Ahavamalla-Bhutiga, 
who, later in the same year, at Toragale, was ruling the Lokapura 
twelve, the Holalugunda thirty, the town of Doddavada, the Navi- 
lugunda forty, and the Kolenuru thirty ; and the Mahdmandalesvara 
Kamadova, of the family of the Kadambas of Hangal, who in A. D. 
1189 was ruling the Banavasi twelve-thousand, the P&numgal five- 
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ami that he was a son of the Dandandyaka Barmadeva and his wifo Jakkaqavvo. And 
a comparison with note 3, page 404 aliove, establishes at once the identity of this Kftvaiia 
with the father of Brahma or Barmarasa. 

1 Sainnsf.a-stn-Ayrisaram ; Did. A nt. Vol. V, p. 40, text line 19.— Iv&vaija is also 
mentioned as a Dandandyaka of Sankama’s successor, Almvamalla, 

■ An inseriptionat the temple of Gtipdlasv&minatChikka-Muddanftr in the Nizam’s 
Dominions (Carn.-Disa Diners. Vol. II. p. 136; verified, and corrected in respect of 
the date, from an ink-impression). 

3 For two which havo been edited with the texts, see Ind. Ant. Vol. XIV, p. 14 (at 
Terdfi}; the last part of the record ; of A.i). 1187), and Vol. XII. p, 95 (at Toragal; of 
the saine^ear). 

4 This occurs in the preamble o'f one of the inscriptions of the Kr6dhin samvatsara 
A.D, 1184-85, at the temple of M/lijikoSvara at Lakkundi ( Carn.-Desa lasers, 
Vol. II, p. 34 ; verified from an ink-impression). 

c In the Nawalgund t&luka ; lat. 14° 24', long. 76° 28'; Indian Atlas, sheet No. 41,— 
* Anigeeree.’ 

6 The inscription of A.D. 1184-86 at tho temple of Puradappa, or of Virabhadra, at 
Aipjtgero (see page 463 above, note 4), calls that town tho rdjadhdni-pattana or royal 
capital city, and describes it as such.—Kalyfiija is mentioned as tho ndevt.lv, or capital, 
at which Sfime^vara IV. was reigning, in part of an inscription at the temple of Kftrna- 
linga at IIodal, in the Nizam’s Dominions {Cam. -Ditsa Inncrs, Vol. II. p. 229), which 
is dated in tile month Aivina (Sopt.-Ort,), failing in A.D. 1186, of the Yitvfivasu 
samvatsara, cited as the fourth year of S6m§£yara IV. 
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hundred, and the Iluligerc three-hundred. To this reign we must 
also refer, though it does not mention Sdmesvara IV. as the reign¬ 
ing sovereign, another record of the Gutta family, which states that 
in A. D. 1188 the Mahdmandalesvara Vira-Vikramaditya II., at 
Guttavolal, was ruling the Banavasi twelve-thousand, with a certain 
Basiraja as his Malidpratlhdna. 

The latest date for Sdmesvara IV., furnished by the Mahdmanda¬ 
lesvara Kamadeva’s record, 1 is the day of the uttardyana-samkrd//li 
or winter solstice of the Saurnya mmvatsara, 'Saka-Samvat 11H 
(expired); the corresponding English date is the 25th December, 
A.D. 1189. What became of Sdmesvara IV. after this date is not 
known. But inscriptions at Muttage in the Bijapur District and at 
Amiigere, dated on the same day, the winter solstice of the Saumya 
sarhmtmra, shew that king Bhillatna, of the Yadava dynasty of 
DGvagiri, had by that time secured the northern and eas'tern portions 
of the Chalukya kingdom. And inscriptions at Balaganfir and 
Gadag.iuthe Dharwar District, and at Balagamve in Mysore, dated 
in the months Margassirsha (Nov.-Dee.) and Pausha (Deo.-Jan.) of 
the Paridkavin samvahara , 'S.-S. 1114 (expired), shew that before the 
end of A. D. 1192 the Iloysalas, under Vira-Ballala II, had made 
almost equal encroachments from the south; one of them, — the 
Gadag record, 2 — expressly mentioning the fact that the Hoysala 
king had acquired sovereignty in that neighbourhood by defeating 
the general Brahma. It would seem, therefore, that, before the end 
of A. D. 1189, when probably the Yadavas and Iloysalas were 
still disputing the possession of some of the southern provinces, 
Sdmesvara IV. had been driven back into the extreme south-west 
of his dominions, and that lie then retained sovereign power over 
but little except the hereditary territory of his feudatories who 
belonged to the Hangal branch of the Kadanrba family. And it 
appears unlikely that he survived any length of time after that date. 
With him the dynasty of the Western Chalukyas of Kalyani came to 
an end. 

There, are a few later records, which mention persons who are repre¬ 
sented qs belonging to the Chalukya stock. The Hoysala king Vira- 
Sdmesvara (about A.D. 1250) married a lady of Chalukya birth named 
Devalamahaddvi. 3 A copper-plate grant from Terwan in the Ratna- 
giri District, 4 dated in the month Pausha (Deo.-Jan.) of the Raudra sarii- 
vatsara, 'Saka-Samvat 1182 (expired), = A.D. 1260-61, gives the name 
of the Mahdmandalesvara Kamvadevaraya, with the title of “ lord 
of Kaly&na, the best of towns,” and records that his Mahdmdtija, 
the Mahdjani KtMava, granted to a Brahman the village of Terava- 


1 An inscription in the temple of tsvara at H&ngal in the Dh&rw&r District ( Cam .- 
Df.sa Inserts. Vol. II, p. 49.; ami P. S. and O.-C. lasers. No. 90), where, with some 
other mistakes, it is wrongly located at HCdi in the Belgaum District, 

1 hid. Ant. Vol. II. p. 299. 

3 Epigraphia Indica , Vol. III. p. 9. 

1 Jour. II. As. Soc., F. S., Vol. II. p. 3S8, and Vol, V. p. 177; and Jour Bo, Br. R. As. 
Sop. Vol. IV. pp. 98, 105, 114-115. I ‘quote, however, from my own reading of the 
original plates. 
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taka, i, e, Terwan itself ; this record shews that Kariivadevaraya had 
the government of that part of theKonkan,— undoubtedly as a feuda¬ 
tory of Krishna (or of Ramachandra) of the Devagiri-Yadava dynasty. 
An undated inscription at the temple of Mahalakshmi at Kolhapur, 1 2 
probably of about the same period, gives the names of Karna, —his son 
Vetugid^va,— and the latter J s son Sdmadeva, whose Avifo was Maui- 
kyadevi, and who governed at Sarhganiesvara in the Konkan, i. e. 
probably at SangamSehwar, the chief town of the taluka of the same 
name, about twenty miles to the north-east of Ratnagiri. An undated 
grant, referable to perhaps the thirteenth or fourteenth century A.I)., 
apparently from somewhere near Miraj in the Southern Maratha 
Country," gives, if it is genuine, the name of Vira-Satyasrayadeva, 
son of Govindaraya, who not only is called, in the same way, “ lord 
of Kalyana, the best of towns/'’ but also is represented as actually 
reigning, as paramount sovereign, at that city. And a very similar 
grant from Bangalore, 3 really belonging to the same period with 
the preceding, but preposterously dated in the Tarawa saihvatsara, 
'Saka-Sarhvat 366 (expired), = A. 1). 444-45, and therefore still more 
open to question, gives the name of Vira-Noyamba, who, in the same 
way, is styled “ lord of Kalyana, the best of towns/' and is represented 
as reigning there as paramount sovereign. These records, however, 
though allotting the persons named in them to the Chalukya family, 
give no hint of a claim to descent from Sbinesvara 1Y. or any of his 
ancestors. 


1 Jour, Bo, Sr, R. As. Soc. Vo], II. pp. 263, 270,— The record must bo in some part- 
o£ tlio temple which is inaccessible to ordinary copyists ; as, neither my own man, nor 
Mr. Cousens’ man, obtained an impression of it. 

2 hut. Ant. Vol. XIV. p. 140, 

3 id. Vol. VIII. p. 91. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE KALACHURYAS OF KALYANI. 

Ch apter V. The manner in which the Kajaehuryas of Kalyani acquired tho 
The Kajaehuryas sovereignty,— by Bijjala usurping it in the time of the Western 
of Kalyftui. Chalukya king Taila III.,— has already been statod. 

As regards the origin of this family, an inscription at Harihar in 
Mysore, of the time of Bijjala, 1 gives the following account:— Tho 
founder of it, Krishna by name, was an incarnation, born from a 
Brahman woman, of a portion of the god Siva. Passing himself off 
as a barber, he contrived to kill, at Kalafijara, an evil-minded king 
who practised cannibalism. 2 And thus lie, “ an ornament of the Kala- 
churi family, ” acquired possession of the nine-lakh I) a hall country, 
i.e. of the Chedi country in Central India. Many kings of his lino 
ruled. And at length there arose, among them, a certain Kannama. 
To him weve horn two sons, Bijjala and SandarAja; of whom tho 
elder, Bijjala, succeeded him in the sovereignty. To Sandaraju there 
were born four sons,— Ammugi, 'Saiikhavarman, Kannara, and 
Jfigama; of whom Ammugi succeeded first, and was followed by 
Jogama, Jdgama’s son was Perm deli. And to the latter was born 
Bijjala,— the reigning king at the time when the record was drawn 
up. 

There are, however, other synchronous accounts, equally admissi¬ 
ble, which differ from this. Inscriptions of the time of Bijjala' 1 s eldest 
eon Sovideva, dated in A. D. 1173, at Ilarasur 3 and Kajigi 1 in tho 
Nizam’s Dominions, state that, in a line of kings which belonged to tho 
Lunar Race, there was a certain Santama or Santasama. His son was 
Sagararasa. His son was Kannama. His sons were N&ranaand Bijja. 
Bijja’s son was Karpa. And the Jogama of the other accounts is 
represented as the son of this Karria, The Kokatnur grant, however, 


1 P. S. and 0. - C. Inscm, No. 121 ; Mysore I/iserijrtions , p. 04.— The photograph 
does not show the exact date. 

2 This looks like some reminiscence of a fuller story, invented to explain the family 
name. In Kanareso we have churn ami mri.gr., as corruptions of the Sanskrit kshura, 
kshnrikd, chhurikd, 1 a razor ; ’ and a connection might easily be made between the first 
two syllables, kola, and the Kanarese kali, ‘to kill.’ 

8At the temple of fevara (Carn.-Disa lasers. Vol. II. p. 148). 

* At the temple of K&Jii)ga ‘(ibid, p. 165).— The table given by Sir Walter Elliot 
{Jour. II. As. Soc,, F. S., Vol. IV. p. 19 ; Madras Jour, of Lit, and Science, Vol. VII. 
J>. 211) must havo been based partly on these two records and partly on the Kukkandr 
inscription of SaAkama,— The Harihar record is not included in his Collection ; and his 
referonco to Krishija, the son of the Brfthmaij woman, who reigned at KSlafijara, was 
probably taken from an inscription at the ternplo of BasavaWft 011 Ike south of 
the Huhji gate at Atpjigere (C am.-DUa, lasers. Vol, II, p. 1551. 
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of tlio same king, dated in A. D. 1174, 1 and the Behatti grant of his 
youngest brother Sihghaua, dated in A. 13. 1 ]83, 2 simply state that 
Jdgama was the son of a certain Krishna of the Kalaehuri family, and 
say nothing about any antecedents whatever. While an inscription of 
Bijjala's second son, JSahkania, dated in A.D. 1178, at Knkkanur in the 
Nizam's Dominions, 2 merely says that, in the lineage of the Kalaehiiris, 
which was considered to be a portion of the god Is vara (Siva), there 
was a king Kannama. llis sons wove Bijjala and Rajala. And the son 
of Rajala was the Jdgama of the other accounts. 

It is curious that there should be such discrepancies in accounts 
which were written in the period itself. But such is the case. And the 
result is, that the first name that can ho taken as authentic, is that of 
Jdgama. And, with this starting-point, the list of the Kalachuryas of 
Kalyaui stands as shewn in the table on page 471 below. 

The Kalachuryas carried the suvarna-vrixhribha-dhvaja or banner 
of a golden bull, and were heralded in public by the sounds of the 
damaruka or double-drum shaped like an hour-glass. Their Idnchhana 
or crest is not specifically mentioned in their records : it might be 
inferred to be the hull, which appears on the seals of the Kokatnurand 
Behatti grants : hut, if so, it would furnish a departure from the more 
usual custom, according to which the devices of the crest and the 
banner were different, and the crest was used on seals and coins; and 
it seems more likely that we have hero, as in one or two other cases 
of this later period, an exceptional use of the device of the banner, 
instead of the crest, on the seals of the charters. 4 The formal pream¬ 
bles of their records always stylo them “lord of Kalanjara, the best 
of towns.'" 5 This place is the modern Kalaiijar or Kalin jar,— a town, 
with a well-known hill-fort, in (ho Banda District, Bundelkhand, in 
the North-West Provinces; i.c. in the heart of the ancient Kalaehuri 
territory. And, from this hereditary title, as well as from the mention of 
Kalanjara and the Dahala country in the account given in the Harihar 
inscription, it is plain that, whether with or without good cause, the 
members of this family claimed some connection with the Kalaehuri or 
Haihaya kings of Central India, of whom mention has already been 
made in connection with some of the Western Chalukya, Rashtrakuta, 
and Western Chalukya kings. 6 But the actual point of contact is 
nowhere disclosed. And, as in the case of the forms Chalukya and 


1 Jour. Bo, Br. R. As. Son. Vol, XVIII. j>. 2(59. 

* fnd. Ant. Vol. IV. p. 274. 

3 At the tom pie of Maliamm&yi ( Caru.-Disa Trisers. Vol. II, p. 207 ; verified from 
an ink-impression), 

* On the general question of erosts and banners, see page 299 above, note 4, 

5 Occasionally the name Kfilfifijana occurs, by mistake, of course ; e.g., in two inscrip¬ 
tions of Bijjala, dated in A. D. 11112, at Ilftli in the Belgaum District (I quote from ink- 
impressions). 

8 Bases 290, 308, 374, 410, 414, 415, 418, awl 427, above.— In fact, an inscription of 
Sovideva, dated in A. D. 3170, at tlie temple of Somanfii.ha, at InglCsbwar in tile BijApur 
District (Viirn.-Drxit Inner*. Vol. II. p. JsO ; it is doubtful whether the original now 
exists), appears to represent Bijjala as a desce ndant of Kftrtavtrya-Arjuna, who is the 
Sahnsrabfihu-Arjima of whom tlic Kalachuris of Central India claimed to he descendants. 

n 972—00 
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Chapter V. 

The Kalaehuryaa 
of Kalyflei. 


Jfigama, 

and 

PermMi. 


Bijjala. 


Chalukya and Kadamba and Kadamba, the constant use of the name 
Kalachurya seems to imply the recognition of descent from only some 
side-branch of the Kalaehuri stock,— not from the line that reigned in 
Central India. 1 2 

In connection with Jdgama, we have no historical details. And all 
that we know about his son Permadi, whose name also appeal’s as 
Paramardi, is that, in the month KSrttika (Oct.-Nov.), falling in 
A. D. 1128, of the Kilaka samiiatsara, 'Saka-Sariwat 1051 (current), 
he was governing the Tardavadi district, in the neighbourhood of 
Bijapur, as a feudatory A)uha/mand a lisvo.ra of the Western Chalukya 
king Some^vara III. 3 

PeraiiUlks son was Bijjala, whose name appears also in the forms of 
Bijja, Bijjana, Vijjala, and Yijjana. In the course of his career, ho 
assumed the biruda of Tribhuvanamalla, and the designations of JJhujo- 
bala-Chakiavartin , s “the powerful emperor,” and Kaluchurya-Chak- 
ravartin, “ the Kalachurya emperor,” which were sometimes combined 
into one appellation,— Kalachurya-bhvjabala-Uhakravartin. And, as 
he ended by usurping the sovereignty, it will he interesting to trace, 
as far as the records enable us to do so, the steps by which he rose to 
such power. 

The earliest reliable mention that wc have of Bijjala, is in an inscrip¬ 
tion at Harihar in Mysore :* the photograph does not shew the date; 


1 The only instances, that T can quote, in which 4 Kalaehuri' occurs in one of the 
formal preambles in prose, arc in line 39 f. of the Harihar inscription, mentioned above, 
where we have Kdlmtlt^i^l^ka^ml-a-rndtiaTitia, instead of the customary Kalachurya, 
etc., and in the same expression in the Kukkanflr inscription of A, IX 1178. In metrical 
passages, the form occurs constantly ; ey, as 1 Kalaehuri/ in line 11 of the Harihar 
record,— in a variety of places in the KukkaiAlr record,— in lines 5 and 10 of the 

. Ajjijigcre inscription of A. IX 1184-85 which records the establishment of the power of 
S6m£6v»ra IV. by the Dandandyaka Brahma (Carn.-Desa lasers. Vol. II, p, 37 ; see 
page 464 above, note 3), - - and in line ‘29 of the Hoysala inscription of A. IX 1192 at 
Gadag ( hid , Ant. Vol. II. p, 29);— and, as ‘ Kalaclmri/ in lines 3,4 of the Kokatnflr 
grant, and line 6 of the Btfhatti grant (here, NAgari characters were used; and this 
accounts for the different l : hut ‘ Kalachurya * would have suited the metre, just as 
well as * Kalaehuri— The transcripts in Carn.-Desa. lasers, usually, if not always, 
give 1 Kalachuriya j’ but 1 never met with this form in an original record*— v Sir Walter 
Elliot himself used the forms 1 Kalahhuri 3 and 4 Kalabhurya * as much as, if not in 
preference to, 4 Kalaehuri ’ and 4 Kalachurya * (e. y., Jour . Ji\ As. Soc F. 8., Vol. IV* 
pp. 15, 17, 19, 22, 32 ; Marinis Jour * of Lit. and /Science, Vol, VII. pp, 207, 209, 211, 
214, 224)* But this is simply due to inflection or some other mistake.— I have met with 
the curious form 4 Kajaturya/ in an inscription of Bijjala, of A. IX 1106, at Manakatti 
near Shiggaon in the Dh&rw&r District, and in an inscription of his son SovidAva, of 
A. D. 117X at Hulgffr in the same neighbourhood (I quote from ink-impressions). 

2 From an inscription at the temple of Narayana at Inglfoliwar, in the Bij&pur 
District (Cam.-Dtsa Imrrrs. Vol. I. p. 687; here, again, it is doubtful whether the 
original is now in existence). 

3 Or, occasionally, Nijabhvjdbcda-C7iakravartin t 

4 P,S* and 0,‘C. lasers * No. 119; Mysore Inscriptions , p.60.—Aceordingto Carn.-D6sa 
Inscrs, Vol. I. p. 607, on a stone at the burning-ground near the tank near the house of the 
$arayadavanu at Hire-Kertir in the Dharwar District, there is an inscription which 
refers itself to the reign of the Western Chalukya king Vikramaditya VT*, mentions- 
Bijjala as a contemporary MahdmaoidaUhara, and speaks of the latter's Mahd- 
pradhdna, the Unndandyaka SoddaladAva, But the transcript does not shew the 
date, which appears to have been broken away and lost. And, as the record sty lea 
Bijjala Bhujabata-Chakravartin ,—- a designation which lie did not assume till A. IX 
1156*—I feel convinced that there must bo something wrong about cither the original 
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Chapter V, but the record refers itself to the time of the Western Chalukya 
Tlie Kalachuryasj king Jagadekamalla II., and therefore belongs to the period A. D. 
of Kaly&ni. 11118-39 to 1149; and it may be placed approximately in A. D. 114 5. 

This record does not expressly state that Bijjala,— to whom no titles of 
any kind, subordinate or otherwise, are allotted in it, —was a feudatory 
of Jagadekamalla II. i 1 it simply says that, in the time of that king, 
there was Bijjala, whose servant Vi jaya-Pandya was ruling the 
Nolambavadi thirty-two thousand. But the mention of Jag-adeka- 
malla II., who is plainly indicated as the reigning king, though the fact 
is not expressly stated by the usual formal preamble, is sufficient, with 
the fact that the Nolambavadi province was a regular constituent part 
of the Western Chalukya dominions, to prove that, to some extent at 
least, Bijjala recognised his sovereign power. 

Probably, the next record of Bijjala is to be found in another 
inscription at llarihar. 2 Here, again, the date is not available. But 
the record takes the Western Chalukya genealogy as far as Taila III.; 
and it thus indicates plainly, though here also there is no formal 
preamble, that he was the reigning king. It does not connect 
any titles with Bijjala’s name; it simply says that, in the time 
of Taila III., there was Bijjala, whoso servant Kasapayyanayaka 
was governing the Banavasi twelve-thou sand. It is, therefore, to Ire 
placed, probably quite early in the reign of Taila III.; and it may be 
referred to A.D. 1150. Tt seems to add that Bijjala was devoted to 
the service of the Chalukyas, and protected the whole of the Chalukya 
army. 3 And from this it would follow that he was the commander- 
in-chief of all the forces. 

But the first dated mention of Bijjala that is available, is contained 
in the Bijapur inscription/ which is dated in the month Bhadrapada 
(Aug.-Sept.), falling in A, D. 1151, of the Prajapati s amvatmru, 
(Baka-Saiiivat 1074 current). Hero, in addition to the ssamvatmrd 
being cited as the third regnal year of Taila III,, there is the for¬ 
mal preamble which expressly refers the record to the reign of Taila 
III., as paramount sovereign, reigning at Kalydna. I lie record does 


or tlm transcript; especially as the latest possible date for Vikram.iditya VI. is A. I), 
1125 ‘2u, and we have the date of A.D. 1128 for Bij jala’s father,— An inscription (i quote 
here from an iuk-impression) at the temple of Kadadeva at Sir6] near Mudhol in the 
Southern Mardtha Country, purports to connect bijjala. with a date in the month 
rhaitru (March-April) of the Ananda samvatsara. The fiaka year is not quoted. But 
Ananda coincided with Baka-Suiiivat 1057 current (A.D, 1134-30), and with "S.-S. 
1117 current (A.D 1194-95). On the first, occasion, it fell before any date for Bijjala that 
is known for certain to he authentic ; and, on the latter occasion, it fell after his time. 
As, however, this record gives Bijjala the paramount epithets and title of />amantabkui;a- 
ndiraya, sriprithwtvallabha, and Alahdidjddhirdja, it is plain that it was not written 
beforo at any rate A, D. 1162. And there arc other points in it, which raise suspi¬ 
cions as to its genuineness, it would seem, therefore, to be a spurious record, con¬ 
cocted in or after A.D. 1194. 

1 <.<?., it does not use the customary expression of feudatory position,— (al-pdila- 
jmdm-dpajivin, “subsisting (like a bee) on the water-lilies that are his feet.” 

3 P.S, and 0,-0. Intern. No. 120; Mysore Inucripltims, p. 57. 

This is according to Mr. ltiee’s translation. 1 cannot detect the words in the 
photograph. 

See page lo!) above, note 3. 
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not allot any titles to Bijjala. But it distinctly mentions him as a 
feudatory of Taila III. And it states that the Mahdpradhdnu, 
SSnddhvpati, and Daudavdyaka Mailarayya, was governing the 
Tardavadi thousand, i.e. the country in the neighbourhood of Bijapur, 
as a feudatory of Bijjala. 

So far, none of the customary feudatory or official titles appear in 
connection with Bijjala s name. But an inscription at Balagftrave 
in Mysore, 1 dated on a day in the Yuvan swhvatsara (Saka-Sarhvat 
107S current) of which the English equivalent is probably the 26th 
December, A. D, 1155, styles him Malmmandalesvnra . There is the 
formal preamble, expressly referring the record to the reign of Taila 
Ilf,, as paramount sovereign; and the sammtmra is cited as his 
sixth regnal year. The record includes the rather pregnant state¬ 
ment, that Bijjala was then governing “all the provinces. w * And it 
adds that Bijjala's own lMmdtmdynlea Mabadevarasa was governing 
the Banavasi twelve-thousand in happiness, in conjunction with the 
four Karanas, i. e. writers or accountants, Pdtarasa, Chattimara'a, 
Padmarasa, and Sovarasa, who were “ embodiments of the mind of 
Bijjala/’ 3 The title of Mahdrnaitdalesvnm, here first applied to 
Bijjala, appears again in records of December, A.D. 1157, at Anuigcre 
and Talgund, and of January, A. D, 1162, at Balagariive. After that, 
it was entirely dropped. 

Taila III. is mentioned again, with Bijjala, in inscriptions, dated 
at the winter solstice, in December, A. D. 1157, of the month Pansha 
of the Is vara samvatnara, at IIAv&’i in the Dharw ar District, 1 where 
the saihvatmrn is cited as the eighth year of Taila III., and at Talgund 
in Mysore, 5 where it is coupled, nob with a regnal year of either party, 
but with 'Salca-Saiiivat 1079 (expired), and in an inscription at Bala- 
gaihvG, 0 dated at the winter solstice, in December, A. D. 1158, of the 
month Pausha of the Bahudhanya sarhvataara, coupled in the same way 
with ‘S.-S. 1080 (expired) : the Talgund and Bajagarhve inscriptions 
record the fact that the Mahdpradhdnn Ki^Sava, Ke.siraja or KMmayya, 
son of Ilolalaraja or Holalamarasa, was then governing the Banavasi 
province as a feudatory of Bijjala; and the Haveri inscription men¬ 
tions the same official, giving him also the titles of Senddhipati, and 
liana rdui-ndda-heggade or lleggade of the Banavasi province. These 
references to Taila III., however, simply mention him as the last in 
the lineal succession of the Chalukya kings; and convey no distinct 
information as to the exact relations then existing between him and. 
Bijjala. And the Bujag&mve inscription of December, A. D. 1155, 


1 P. S, and O.-C, Inters. No. 181 ; Mysore Inscriptions, p. 100,—As regards I In; 
(lute, tlm details given in the original are the vUardi/ana-sirmlirditti or whiter solstice 
coupled with Monday and the new-moon t.ilhi of the month Miiglia, But the sunhrdnti 
in question cannot take place so late as on the last day of Maglia. There must be some 
mistake. And the probability is that Mdjha was written by mistake for Pausha. 

51 Sahiht-tttsaihgalam dlulf/im-ire. 

:l li'tjju>iiitiny(h/iulihn'tnin-/‘Hparnin. 

f .Sec page 4 Oi) above, note it. 

‘ I'. .S', unit O.-C. Juan’S. No. 21!) ; Mysore Inscriptions, p. 188. 

f ’ .V. amJn.-C. /users. Tin, 183; Mysore. Inscriptions, p. 152, 
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is the latest record which expressly admits Taila III. as the paramount 
sovereign of Bijjala. 

Shortly after the above date, llijjala introduced a reckoning of 
his own, of which the first year was the Dhatu mmvatsara, 'Saka- 
Saihvat 1079 current, = A. D. 1156-57, and assumed the biruda of 
Tribhuvanamalla and the designations of Bhuj abut a-Ghakravartin and 
Kalaehurya-Chakravartin. The earliest available record, dated in 
this reckoning, is an inscription at Annigere, 1 dated at the winter 
solstice, in December A. D. 1157, of the month Pausha of the Id vara 
mmvatsara ('S.-S. 1080 current), which is here cited as the second year 
of Bijjala. This record, which exhibits the biruda of Tribhuvanamalla 
and the designation of Bliujabala-Chakravartin, gives to Bijjala only 
the title of M<< Admanda tvs vara. But it mentions him, with his title, 
biruda, and designation, in a formal preamble, of the usual style, cus¬ 
tomarily employed only in the ease of paramount sovereigns. And, 
though Bijjala did not assume the full paramount style till A. D. 1162, 
there can be no doubt that in A. D. 1150 he throw off his allegiance to 
Taila III., and set himself up on equal terms with that king in part of 
the latter’s dominions. It may be added here that the first instance, 
among available records, in which the designation Kalachurya-Ghakra- 
vavtin appears, is an inscription at lluli in the Belgaum District, 2 
dated in the month 'Sr.t.vaua (July-Aug.), falling in A. D. 1102, of 
the Clntrabhanu sarhvatsara ('S.-S. 1085 current), cited as the seventh 
year of Bijjala. The combined designation Kalachurija-hhujahala- 
Chakramrtin is met with earlier, in an inscription at Balagariive, 3 
dated probably in BhAdrapada (Aug.-Sept.), falling in A. D. 1158, of 
the Bahudhanya samvatsara (S.-S. 1081 current), cited as Bijjala's 
third year. 

The records next disclose an occasional use of one of the paramount 
titles, Mahdrdjdd/i.irdja, in the place of the feudatory title Mahd- 
mandaleivara , which, however, as already noted, did not yet fall 
entirely into abeyance. This new title is first met with in the Haveri 
inscription of December, A.D. 1157; and it is the more noticeable there, 
because the record also gives the full paramount titles to Taila III., and. 
is dated in one of his regnal years. It appears also in the Balagaihve 
inscription of December, A. I), 1158; and in one or two other 
records, the dates of which are not determinable. 

And finally, in A. D. 1162 Bijjala assumed the full paramount 
epithets and titles of sa manta b A u mud s ray a, s nprit h iv tea l lab ha, 
Mahdrdjddlirdja, Parameivara, and Paramalhattdraka. The period 
when this step was taken is determined by inscriptions at Bala- 

1 In the door of the temple of Mftruti or Hanumanta (Carn.-Dtsa lasers. Vol. II.' 
p. 61j verified from an ink-impression).— At the templo of Amritesvara at Apntgere, 
there appears to be an inscription dated in the month Chaitra of the same mmvatnara, 
cited again as the second year of Bijjala (ibid. p. 65). But I have not found an ink- 
impression of it in the bundle from Api^gere.— The regnal years of Bijjala, cited in such 
of the subsequent records as are dated in that way, are all in agreement, as these two 
are, with the computation of the Bhfitu mmvatsara as his first year. 

5 At the temple of AndhakeiSvara ( Oarn.-V£m . Inters. Vol. I, p, 414; verified 
from an ink-impression). 

3 P. S. and O.-C. fusers. No, 182; Mysore Inscriptions, p. 182. 
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gathve 1 2 and Ilfili. 3 4 5 * 7 In the former,— which is dated at the time of an Ch apter V. 
eclipse of the sun on the new-moon day of the month Pausha, cor- Tho Ka]achury a s 
responding- to the 17th January, A. I). 1162, 3 of the Vishu sammtsara of KalyAni. 
(S.-S. 1084 current), cited as the sixth year of Bijjala,— though no 
mention is made of Taila III., the feudatory title of Mahdmcnidales- 
vara is applied to Bijjala. While, in the latter,— which is dated at the 
winter solstice on Monday, Pausha krishna 2, corresponding' probably 
to the 24th December, A. D. 1162/ of the Chitrabhanu sammtsara, 
coupled with 'S.-S. 1084 (expired),— he has all the paramount titles 
mentioned above, with the exception of Paramabhattdraka / This 
Balagarhve inscription further tells us that Bijjala had then encamp¬ 
ed at that town, in the course of a progress which was made to 
secure the southern country. From a combination of all these hints, 
it is evident that it was at this juncture, in A. D. 3162, that Bijjala 
completed the usurpation which he had been contemplating, and annexed 
to himself all the Western Chalukya dominions. And in this final 
step he appears to have received material assistance from the 'Bilahilra 
prince Vijaj aditya of Kaiad; for, a 'Stlahara record of A. D. 1191 
asserts that it was through the friendship of Vijayaditya that Bijjala 
attained the position of C/nikravartiu or emperor. 0 

Other records of Bijjala mention, as feudatories and officials,—the 
Dan(futid//alca 'Sridhara, with dates in A, D. 1157 and 1162, who 
apparently had the government of the territory in the neighbourhood 
of AnnSgere: the Dayman A yak a Barmarasa, son of Mufjaladeva of 
the Sagara lineage, who in A. D. 1161-62 was governing the Banavasi 
twelve-thousand with the approval of his relative Kasapayya niyaka, who 
has already been mentioned / the Mal&praAk&na, Sdudd hipali, , and 
Adhiktirin of the Belvola district, the ])a-iu}and//aku Arnmana, with the 
date of A. I). 1166-64; the Mahdiiiiind.alAsrara Soma or Hovideva, 
of the Kadambas of Ilangal, with the same dale; the Mahdman~ 
dalesvara Vijayaditya, of the 'Si.ah&ra family of Karad, ruling at 
Valavada, and the Mahdmaudaleh'ara I artavirya HI,, of the Ratta 


1 At the temple of Tkisavarrm ( Carv t -l)rm Insert, Vol. IT, p. 67 ; P. S . ami O.-C, 
Insert ,, No, 14 j Mysore Inscription*, p. 92). 

2 At the temple of AgastydSvarft {Curn.-Dcsa Insert, Vol. II. p. 77 ; verified from 
an mk-hnprtssion.) 

a On this day there was an annular eclipse of the sun, visible in India (see Von 
Oppolzer's Canon tier Finalenrisse. pp« 220, 227> and Plate 113). 

4 The mihkrfintiy however, appears to have taken place on the Tuesday, 25th December, 

5 Rather curiously, 1 do not find this title actually used in any records of Bijjala 
himself, which 1 can verify ) and, as a rule, his successors do not seem to have used it. 
But it. is allotted to him in the BalagAriive inscription of April, A, 1), 1108, which records 
his abdication (P. and O.-C. I use rs. Ko. R 5 ; Mysore Inscription*) p. 100), and in 
another Balagajiivc inscription of A. D. 1170 {Inti. Ant, Vol. V. p, 45), And there is 
hut little doubt that he did assume and use it, with the other titles.— It is applied 
to him in tho transcript of one of his own inscriptions at (Jhikka^Korfir in the 
DhArw&r District (on a stone on the bank of the tank ; Ca.rn,-De*a Insert . Vol. II, 
p. 86). But I have not an ink-impression, hy which to check the transcript. 

e That is, adopting Dr* Bhaudarknr’s suggestion {Early History of the Deklan , 1884, 
p. 95, note 6) t hat, in the record in question (Transactions of the Literary Society of 
ilomhay , reprint of 1877, Vol. III. p. 411), Vikshana is a mistake,— whether of the 
propaver of tho lithograph, or of the writer or engraver of the original,—for Vtyjana or 
J ’yjana. 

7 P.S. and O.-O, Inters. No. 121; Mysore hi script ions, p, 64, 
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Cha pter V. family of Saundatti, who arc mentioned in a record of A. D. 11(55 1 which 
The Kahchnryas sa y s that B'jjala, having subdued all Icings, was then reigning over the 
of KalyAni. whole world with the one umbrella of sole sovereignty ; a Muhdmanda- 
hixvarn of the Sin da family, named Is vara, with the hereditary title of 
11 lord of Karah&ta, the best of towns/'’ who in the same year was gov¬ 
erning, at Ilalavur or Hallavur, several small districts in the Kana- 
iasi and Santaligo provinces ; the Maltdpradhdna, tdcnddhi'pati, and 
llrxpjadc, of the ITanumgal district, the Dan<l«mlyaka Siddhapayya, 
who was governing the ll&nuriigal live-hundred in the same year j 
and the MiiluUdnuinta Kaliyammarasa, of the Jimutavahana lineage 
and the Khachara race, with a date in A. D. 1167. Slightly sub¬ 
sequent records shew that, during the whole of Bijjala’s time, the 
Malt dm andalcharas 1'ormacli and Vijayaditya II., of the family of 
the lladambas of Goa, were ruling their possessions, the Kohkaya nine- 
hundred and the Batasige twelve-thousand ; but the records do not make 
it clear that these powerful chieftains acknowledged the sovereignty 
of Bijjala over their territory. Inscriptions dated in the months Kart- 
tika (Oct.-Nov.) and Pansha (Dee.-Jan.), falling in A. D. 1165, of the 
Parfchiva H/t ihvainar a (’S.-B. 10n8 current), cited in one case as Bijjala’s 
tenth year, 3 state that lie was then reigning at KalyS.ua, i. e. Kalyai.ii 
in the Nizam'’s Dominions,' 1 2 which had previously been the Western 
Chalnkya capital. And finally, an inscription at Balagaiiivc, 4 dated at 
the time of an eclipse of the moon and a saihkrdnti on Sunday, the full- 
moon day of the mouth Vanakha of the Sarvadbarin snrhvatsarn ('S.-S. 
lU'Jl current), corresponding, probably, to the 24th April, A.D. 1108, 
says that, while still happily reigning over the whole earth with un- 


1 At tlie .Tain temple at Taksamba in the Bcjgaum District ((Jam.-Visa Inters. Vol. 
11. p. 00 ; verified from an i uk-mipivshior)}. 

2 in front of the temple of Kalamfisvara at BfilamMd (Hfingal tAluka), and on Urn 
bank of the tank at Mantagi, in the Dluirwilr District (C’aru.-Desn /users. Vol, II, 
pp. 110, 105 ; both verified from ink impressions: the Mantagi record cites the snmimt- 
sura as the tenth year; the word lOtwya, given in the transcript of the other record, 
does not exist in the original). 

: See page 427 above, note 3. 

A On a stone on the hank of a tank outside the village (Cam,-/Ms a /users. Vol, II. 
p. 133 ; P. N. wnd ().-(!. lasers. No. lK, r >; Mysore liiMvijitions, p, 109. — As regards 
the date, the Vri.shahha-samkra.nti, or passage of the sun into Taurus, took place on the 
day given by rue ; and the full-moon occurred on the same or the preceding day. The 
Week-day, however, was Wednesday, for the samkrilnti. And Von Oppolker’s Canon 
tUr Mnsternisse shews no eclipse for this full-moon.— In the preceding month Chaitra, 
the Meslia-SB.mkrfi.nti, or passage of the aun into Aries, took placo on the forenoon of 
Sunday, 24th March. And the Canon, shews an eclipse of the moon on.the Monday. 
But, as the sumkrAnti and eclipse do not both come to tile Sunday, there do not appear 
sufficient grounds for assuming that Vaifftkha is a mistake for Chaitra. In this 
record, the Sarvadhfirin smhvatsara is cited as the sixteenth of the Kalachurya years. 
The transcript in Cam.- Oesa Inters, indeed, substitutes “second” for “sixteenth.” 
But this was done simply because the mmmtsara in question was the second year of 
Bijjala’s son SfimgSvara. And the photograph shows the reading of the original quite 
clearly and unmistakeably,— srimiil-Kalui/mrya-varsluida ltineya Sanadhdri-samvat - 
sarada, Sc. This would point to another Kalachurya reckoning, of which the first year 
would be the 'Srtmukha sammttsara., 'Saka-SamvatlOTb' current,—A, D. 1153-54,— earlier 
by three years than the commencement of Bijjala’s reckoning. But I have not met with 
any other date in accordance with such a reckoning. I cannot suggest any historical 
starting-point for it. And it seems, on the whole, probable that simply a mistake was 
made, in writing or engraving ltineya instead of ISneya. 
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divided lordship and with the single umbrella of sole sovereignty, Bijjala 
transferred the burden of government to his dear or favourite son tsfivi- 
dcva, who was reigning at the time when this record was drawn up. 
The latest known date for Bijjala is the new-moon day of the month 
AshAIha, corresponding approximately to the 19th July, A. D. 1167, o£ 
the Sarv&jit anrhoatsara (S.-S. 1090 current), cited as his twelfth yearj 
The Subsequent records shew tjiat the Sarvajit saiiivatsara was reckon¬ 
ed ns the first year of 'Sovideva. And the abdication of Bijjala' i 9 , 
accordingly, to be placed in A. D. 1167, at any time after the 19th July. 

In addition to Sdvideva, in whose favour he abdicated, Bijjala left 
throe other sons, Sankama, Ahavamalla, and Sihghana, who also suc¬ 
ceeded to the throne. And inscriptions of A. I). 1179 and 1180 at 
Roil' 1 2 and Sudi 3 in the Dharwar District, tell us that by a wife named 
Echaladevi,-^-who was probably not the mother of Sovideva and tho 
others of-that group,— he had a son Vajrad'va, and a daughter, fcirijA- 
dSvi, who was married to the Mahdinandnleivara Chavui^tla II., of the 
fcioda family of Yelburga. 4 

The period to which Bijjala belonged was remarkable for a revival 
of the worship of "Siva, or for a frebh impetus to the Saiva faith with 
elaborated and improved rites and practices, which culminated in the 
establishment of a new sect of Sivabhaktas or worshippers of Siva, 
called technically Vira-'Saivas, i. e. “ brave, fierce, or strict Baivas,” 
or “Saiva champions/’ and popularly Lirigayats or Lingawants, t. e. 

“those who have the linga or phallic emblem.” The Lingayats_. 

(using the appellation by which all average members of the sect would 
describe themselves)—are outwardly distinguished from tho ordinary 
Saivas by tho practice of carrying about with them a miniature Ini, a, 
usually in a silver box suspended from the neck and hanging about, 
the waist. And. the chief characteristics of their failh and practices 
are,, adoration of the linga and of "Siva’s bull Nandi, hostility to 
Biahmans, disbelief in the transmigration of the soul, contempt for 
child-marriage, and approval and habitual practice of the remarriage 
of widows. They are found chiefly in the Kanarese country; their 
vernacular is Kanarese ; and it is due almost entirely-to them that this 
beautiful, highly polished, and powerful language has been preserved, 
in later times, amidst .the constant inroads of Marathas from the north. 
They now constitute about thirty-live per ceirt of the total Hindi! 
population in the Bel gaum, Bijapur, and Dharwar Districts. 5 In 


1 In an inscription at the temple of GfipAlnsvAroin at Chikka-MuddaaOr in tho 
Nizam's Dominions (Carn.-Dt.ta Inters. Vol, II, p. 120; verified, and corrected in 
respect of the tit/ii, from an ink-impression). 

2 At"a temple of ttvara in front of the house of the Gireddiynvaru (Carn.-TXta Insert. 
Vol, II. p. 221 ; verified from an ink-impression). 

3 On tho premises of Akkivaravva of Saiikanfir, in the fort (Cai n,- Item Irucrt. 
Vol. II. p- 22ii ; verified from an ink-impression), 

* See chapter VIII. helow, 

s For detailed accounts of them in these districts, with their doctrines, custom*, 4c«, 
and their divisions into Pure, Affiliated, and Half-LingAyats, see the Gazetteer oj tin 
Bombay Presidency, Vo]. XXI. Bclgauui, pp. 149-151; Vol. XXII. DharwAr, pp, 109* 
116; and Vol. XXIII. BijApur, pp. 219-280.— tor a more general account, see an 
11 Essay on the Creed, Customs, and Literature of the Jangams,” by Mr. C, P, Brown, 
in the 'Madras Jour, of Lit, and Science , Vol. XI. pp. H3-177, 

s 972 - 61 
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Ch apter V . Mysore and the Kftlhftpur State, they -number about ten percent, of 

The Kajachuryas the Hindu population. And they are also found, but in smaller 
■of'Kalyfini, proportions, in the districts of Poona, Sholapur, Sa'ai a, and North 
Kanara, Elsewhere, they are constantly met with; but as the result 
of the migration of isolated families, mostly in connection with trade 
and manufactures. In the Bij&pur and Lharwar Districts, and possibly 
in tbe neighbouring parts of the Nizam’s Dominions and Mysore, the 
sect appears to be still steadily gaining ground. And an interesting 
internal movement, was observable in 1801, when large numbers of 
tbe members of it claimed to have themselves entered in tbe census 
returns under tbe designation of Vira-'Saivas, in preference to that of 
Liiigiyats, with which they had been- content on previous similar 
occasions. 

According to the tradition of the Ding avals themselves, as embodied 
in their principal sacred writings, the lianata-Purdtia and CkannnLa- 
sava-PurdiM the establishment of the new sect, and certain events, 
connected with it, which ended in the assassination of Bijjala, were 
as follows:— 

To a certain Madiraja and his wife Madaldmbika, pious 'Saivaa 
of the Brahman caste, and residents of a place named llagcu adi which 
is usually supposed to bo the subdivisional town of that name" in the 
Bijapur District, there was born a son, who, being an incarnation of 
Siva's bull Nandi, sent to earth to revive the declining Baiva rites, 
was named Basava. 2 AVhen the usual time of investiture bad arrived, 
Basava", then eight years of age, having meanwhile acquired much 
knowledge of the 'Saiva scriptures, refused to be invested with the 
sacred Brahmanical thread; declaring himself a special worshipper 
of Biva, and, stating that he had come to destroy the distinctions of 
caste. This refusal, with his singular wisdom and piety, attracted the 
favourable notice of his uncle Baladeva, “ prime minister ” 3 of Bijjala, 
who hud come to be present at the ceremony ; and Baladeva gave him 
his daughter Gangadevi or Gangamha iu marriage. 4 The Brah¬ 
mans, however, began to persecute Busava, on account of the novel 
practices propounded by him. And he consequently left his native 
town, and went to a village named ‘ Kappadi,’ where he spent his 
early yeirs. receiving instruction there from the.god 'Siva, in the 
■ form of the local idol SamgameSv&va. 5 

Meanwhile, his undo Baladeva died. At the ad vice'of the deceased 
minister’s relatives, Bijjala decided on securing the services of Bas&va, 
whose ability and virtues had now become publicly known. After 


1 Abstract translations of those two works, by the Rev. G.Wurth, have been published 
in the Jour Bo, Br, R. As, Soc. Vol. VIII, pp. C5-97 and 99-221, from which [ quote. 

* Idc, c it, p. 67.— The word 'basava is treated as a corruption of the Sanskrit 
vrishabha, 'a bull,’ iu its special designation of -Nandi, the bull on which Siva ridea. - 
Proin Wilson’s Descriplive Catalogue of the Mackenzie. Collection, p. 305, it would 
appear that some versions of the Basava-Purina substitute, for Bdtrewadi, Ingjeshwar, 
which is a village iu the same neighbourhood. 

3 The Mackenzie Collection, however, gives the. technical official title Dandan&yaka 
or 1 loader of the forcos, ’ which would- not necessarily denote a prime minister.' 

4 lor, eit, p. 67, 

3 lor' rit. p, 69. 
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some demur, Basava accepted tlie office; having the hope that the 
influence attached to the post would help him in propagating his 
peculiar tenets. And, accompanied by his elder sister Nagalftmbikft, 
he proceeded from ‘ Kappadi’ to. Kalyaua, where he was welcomed 
with deference by the king, and was installed as prime minister, 
commander-in-chief, and treasurer,— second in power to only the king 
himself j 1 and the king, in order to bind him as closely as possible 
to himself, gave him his younger sister Nilaloehana to wife. 2 

Somewhere about thia time, from Basava’s unmarried elder sister 
Nilgai ft mbikft, who was an incarnation of the intelligence of the goddess 
Pftrvati, there was born, by the working of the spirit of Biva, a son, 
who was an incarnation of Siva’s son Shaumukha or Karttikeya, the 
god of war. 1 Because, the Ghnnnabasava-Purdna says, he was more 
beautiful than Basava in many respects, he was named Channabasava, 
i. e. “ the beautiful Basava.’’ 1 Ahd he perhaps played a more important 
part than even Basava himself in the propagation of the tenets of the 
new sect ; for, Basava is represented as receiving from him instruction 
on important points connected with it. 5 

The two Pur Arias are occupied,, for the most part, with doctrinal 
expositions, recitals o£»mytliology, praises of previous Baiva saints, and 
accounts of miracles worked by Basava. And it is only quite at the 
end of each of them, that we come again on any historical matter. 
They shew, however, that, with the influence that his official position 
gave the uncle, Basava and his nephew propagated with groat energy 
and activity their doctrines, which included the persecution and ester, 
mination of all persons,-— and especially the Jains,-—whoso creed dif¬ 
fered froin that of. the Liiigayats. 8 Coupled with the lavish expen¬ 
diture incurred by Basava, from the public coffers, on the support of 
the .1 ah gams or Lihgayat priests, the proceedings naturally aroused in 
Bijjala, who was of the Jain faith, 7 feolings of uneasiness and distrust, 
which appear to have been fanned from time to time by a rival minister 
named . Mahchauua, in spite of the latter being himself, in secret, a 
Vira-'Saiva. 8 And at length an event occurred, which ended in the 
assassination of Bijjala and the death of Basava. 

At Kalyft.ua, there were two specially pious Lihgftyats, named 
'Ilalleyaga' and ‘ Madhuveyya,’ whom Bijjala, Jn mere wantonness 
caused to be blinded. Thereupon, says the Basava-Pu r&m, 9 Basava 
— himself leaving Kalyaua for a place named * Kudali-Samgam££- 
vara,’— deputed one of his followers, Jagaddeva, to slay the king. And 
Jagaddeva, with two unnamed friends, succeeded in making his way 
into the palace and accomplishing his errajid,— stabbing the king even 
in the midst of his court. Civil war ensued. And, the news reaching 
Basava as he was journeying, he hastened on his way, and, reaching 


1 loo, oit, p, 69, 
s loo, cit . pp. 118,119, 120, 
1 loo. oit. p, 125. 

7 loo, cit. p. 78. 


5 loo cit. p. 70, 

* loc. oit. p. 121. 

• loo. cit. p. 71. 

8 loc, cit. pp. 78, 88, 128. 
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• loc, cit. pp, 96, 97. 
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‘ Kiidali-SaibgamSrvara/ was there absorbed into the gad; 1 * while 
Chanuabasava fled to Ulavi, ‘in North Kauara, where he found refuge 
in a cave. 

The Channabasava-Pnrdna gives a somewhat different account. 5 It 
places first the death of Basava, who, it says, was absorbed in Samga- 
me^varain the month Phalguna, falling in A. D. 785, of the Raktakshin 
eaihvntsara, 'Saka-Sainvat y 07 (current) ; 3 4 and the only reason that it 
assigns’, is,- that the news had reached Baeava that a/jertain Prabhu, who 
was an incarnation of Siva/ had left Kalyana, and had been absorbed into 
'Siva in a plantain-tree at 'SrUaila. On the death of Baeava, Bijjala 
appointed Channabasava to the office that had been held by his uncle. 
After this, the king caused the pious ‘ Hallcija ’ and ' Mailliuveija ’ 
to be tied to a rope and dragged about the ground till they died, in 
revenge for this, Bijjala was slain by t\yo torch bearers, named Jagaddeva 
and Bommmyit, Then Channabasava, who had meantime sent away 
many Lingayats to Ulavi -under the pretext of celebrating a feast in 
honour of the ged Jcihgamesvara (? Saihgamesvara), gathered together 
his horses and men, and left Kalyaiia to follow and join them. The 
“ son-in-law ” of Bijjala started in pursuit. And a battle ensued, in 
which the pursuers were destroyed, and the king was taken captive. 
At the advice of Nagal&mbika, however, Channabasava restored the 
6lain army to life; and, having impressed upon the king that he should 
not persecute the Lingayats, as his predecessor had -done, hut should 
walk in righteousness, he anointed him, and sent him back to govern 
his country. 5 


1 According to Sir Waiter Elliot (Jour, P, As. Soc,, E. S. t Vol. IY, p. 22, note j and 
Madras Jour, of Lit. and Science, Vol. VII. p. 214, note), the place of Basava’a 
absorption is said to bo Sar.gam, in the Hunguud taluka, Bijipur District, at the junc¬ 
tion of the Krishna and the Malparblift, where, he added, a depression in the li '>ya at 
the temple of bair.gamtfvara is etill pointed out as the exact spot into which Basava 
entered, 1 am not prepared to deny the correctness of these statements, fc'till, as 
regards the true identification of the place-, the prefix ‘ Kudali ’ Biems to ine to point 
rather to the historically much more important (see-, c g: , page 445 above note 1) Kfidal- 

Sangam, at the junction of the Krishna and the TufigjibliadrA, 

3 loe, cit. pp. 219, 220. This part of the narrative is put as a prophecy in the 
mouth of Channabasava, 

1 The Channalasavfinna- KAtajfl Ana (Wilson’s Descriptive Catalogue of the Macken¬ 
zie Collection, pp. 312, 313,) gives the month Phalguna of 'Saka-Sumvat 096, equivalent, 
as a current year, to A. D, 773-74, 

4 lac. cit. pp. 71, 72 . 

6 T he Put Ana ends with various other prophecies, not connected with the present 
■subject, to the effect that the king, thus anointed, should reign for sixty years from-the 
death of Basava ; that then, at a lime when the HoyjaJa kingdom was flourishing, the 
Turks,— (the original probably lids Turushkas),— led by the giant Pttdmbara, born 
among them by the blessing of 'Siva, should come and vanquish Bijjala, destroy 
Kalyana, kill cattle in the tcnip_’e of 'Siva, erect a mosque there, and build the town of 
Kalburigi ; that the kings of Amgundi should build the town of V ijayanagara, near 
Hampe ; that 1'ttS.mbara and his house should reign overthe land for seven hundred and 
seventy years ; that then there should arise a king named V asantarkya, who would drive 
the Turks out of the country and restore Ka!ySl,a ; that, all the 'Ssiva saints comirg.to 
life again, Channabasava should become the prime minister of this king, and Basava 
the commander of his forces j and that thus the Ling&yat religion should be re-estab¬ 
lished and greatly increased. — This Put dna was written in A. D. 1685 (lac, cit. p, 221). 
And these " prophecies ” are, of course, nothing but confused reminiscences of inter¬ 
vening history. 
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The Jain account, as given in the Bijjalardyacharitra} puts things Chapter V.' 
very differently. * Basava’ s influence with the king is attributed to the Ka]achurya» 

fact that he had a very beautiful sister, whom the king took as a of K&ly&ni. 
concubine. And the end of Bijjala and Basava is related thus 
Bijjala had marched against and subdued the Kolhapur chief, i.e. the 
Si! ah Ira Muh(tmand,ilei tv tra, who must have committed some act of 
rebellion. During a halt on the way back to Kalyiya, a' Jahgam 
arrived, sent by Basava, and disguised as a Jain, and presented the 
king with a poisoned fruit, the mere smell of which caused his death. 

He had time, however, before dying, to tell bis son Immadi-Bijjala, 
i. e. ‘‘ the second Bijjala/' 8 that it was Basava who had sent, the 
fruit, and to enjoin him to put Basava to death. Immadi-Bijjala 
accordingly ordered that Basava should be apprehended, and that all 
the Jahgams, wherever seized, should be executed. And, on hearing 
this, Basava threw himself into' a well, and died; while his wjfe 

Nilambi” poisoned herself. Channabasava, however, after Immadi- 
Bijjala’s resentment was allayed, presented his uncle’s treasures to 
the king, and was admitted to favour and to a ministerial office at 
court. 3 

Such are the traditional accounts. There are, however, no apparent 
reasons for attributing, either to the Lihg&yat Pnrdnas, or tfl the Jain 
poem, any greater historical accuracy than other Hindu works of the 
6amo class have been found to possess. And, on the contrary, there are 
fair grounds for questioning the correctness of the narratives given by 
them. The Lihgayat and Jain accounts differ very markedly; to a 
far greater extent than can be accounted for on simply the supposition 
of a representation of true facts from different sectarian points of view. 

In respect of the circumstances immediately attending the deaths of 
Bijjala and Basava, even the Lingayat Pur dans are not at all in 
accordance with each other. The Channabasava-Purdna allots to these 
events the absurd date of A. D. 7S5, which is too early by close upon 
four centuries. Eveu the Jain poem appears to place them, 4 * * * not only 
twelve years before the time, in A.D. 1167, when Bijjala, still alive, 
abdicated in favour of his eldest son, but also eveu before the time, in 
A. D. 1156, when Bijjala established himself as king. No epigraphic 
mention of Basava and Channabasava has been obtained; which is 
peculiar, if they really held the high office that is allotted to them by 
tradition. And finally, in the only epigraphic record which has come 
to notice, containing an allusion of any kind to the revival of the 
Baiva faith and rites, the indication is that it was a Brahmau named 
Bkantada-Rimayya, to whom the movement owed its origin. 


1 loo, oit. p. 97 ; and Wilson’s Descriptive Catalogue of the Mackenzie Collection , 

p. 320. 

s This doubtless denotes S6vid6va. But there is no epigraphic evidence for calling 
him Immadi-Bijjala, 

8 Sir Waiter Elliot has said that Basava’* sister, who became the king’s mistress, was 
named Padmavatl; that it was at Ulavi that Basava drowned himself; and that 
these events occurred, according to the Jain poem, in Kaliyuga-Samvat 4256 (expired), 

Bika-Samvat 1077 (currcnt),= A.D. 1154-55 (i.e., before even the time when Bijjala 

commenced his independent career). But I have not been able to find the authority for 

these statements, 

8 Sec the preceding note. 
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The record in question is an undated inscription, of the time of tire 
Mahdinandaleavara Kamadeva (about A. D. 1181 to 1203), of the 
family of the K Mambas of Il&ngal, at Ablur in the Dh&rwar District. 1 
And it gives the following narrative, which, if we discount the 
supernatural agency and the miraeje, is reasonable and verisimilar 
enough:— 

Among the Brahmans at a town named Alande in the Kuntala 
country, where there was a temple of the god 'Siva under the name of 
SOmanatba, there was one named Purushdttamabhatta, of the Yatsa 
or 'Srivatsa gotra, well versed in all the Vedas and Vedangas. His 
wife was Padm&mbike. He and she lived together for some time, 
without having any offspring. And Purushottamabhatla- began to do 
special worship to 'Siva, in order to obtain a son. One day, when Siva, 
with Parvati, Brahman, Vishnu, and Indra, and a countless host of 
his Ganas or attendants, was in public assembly on the mountain 
Kail&sa, a leader of the Ganas, named Narada, stood out and represented 
that, while Ohila, Dasa, Cbenna, Siriyala, Halayudha, liana, Udbliata, 
Malayesvara who came to Kailasa in human form, Keiavaraja, 3 and 
countless other Gagas , resigning the happiness of earthly life, had been 
dwelling in Kailasa, engaged in the worship of 'Siva, an opportunity 
had arisen for the Jains and Buddhists to become predominant and 
aggressive. Thereupon 'Siva commanded his son or attendant Vira- 
bhadra to make a portion of himself incarnate, in the person of a man 
who should restrain these hostile rites. And Yirabhadra appeared to 
Purushottamabhatta in a dream, in the guise of a hermit, and announced 
to him that he should have a sou, who was to be called Rama, and who 
should discomfit all those, in the d.aks/iindpatha or Dokkan, who had 
gone astray into the paths of the Jains. In due course, a son was bom 
to Purushottamabhatta. According to the god's command, he was 
named Rama. In conformity with his divine origin, he was taught 
to practise the 'Saiva rites, with a view to ultimate absorption into 
'Siva. And, by the exclusiveness and intensity of his devotion to 'Siva, 
he acquired the name of Ekantada-Rarnayya or “ the .single-minded 
Ramayya.” At various sacred 'Saiva sites, with speech, body, and mind 
entirely given up to 'Siva, he worshipped all the Somanathas of the 
south. And at length he did worship at the shrine of Sdmaoatha at 
Huligere, i.e. at Lakshmeshwar in. the Dharwar District. There the 
god appeared in person to him, and gave him the command to go to 
Ablur,—to take up his abode there,— to enter fearlessly into controversy 
with the Jains,— and to defeat them by wagering his head. Accord- 
ingly, he established himself at Ablur, and continued to practise ascetism 
at a place there known as the site of the god Brahme^vara. One day, 
the Jains, led by one of the village-headmen named Sankagavurida, 
assembled, and began to persistently sing the praises of Jina, as tho 
sole god, in the vicinity of the image of Siva whieh he worshipped. He 
remonstrated; maintaining that no other god deserved to be praised in 


1 At the temple of Sfimanatlm, on the right of the god ( Carn-D6sa Inscrs, Vol, II. 
p. 121 j I quote, however, from an ink-impression). 

a These persons were famous ISaiva saints, and are mostly mentioned'in the Baiava- 
PwAna, 
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the neighbourhood of 'Siva. And, on their refusing to desist, he then 
began to sing the praises of Siva, as the creator, the preserver, and the 
destroyer, and as the god whose essence pervades the whole universe. 
The Jains then challenged him to decapitate himself and offer his head 
to ¥>iva, in the presence of all the people; promising that, if his head 
should be restored to him, they would admit that "Siva was indeed the 
one -god, and Ekantada-Ramay Va his true disciple. And, being asked 
to wager something against his head, they further bound themselves 
by a writing on a palmyra leaf, to demolish their Jina and set up an 
image of 'Siva, in the event of his success. Then, singiDg the praises 
of 'Siva, Ekantada-Ramayya cut off his own head with a scimitar, and 
laid it at the feet of his god. On the seventh day, it was fonnd by all 
the people that Ekantada-Ramayya’s head was restored to him, with¬ 
out a scar. The Jains, however, failed to keep their word. And so 
he himself, in spite of their guards, their horses, their chieftains, and 
the troops that they sent against him, broke off the head of their Jina, 
and presented it as an offering to his own god, and, as is gathered 
from subsequent parts of the record, set up an image of Siva, under 
the name of *Vira- Somauatha, at Ablur, and built a temple for it, 
“as large,” the recoal says, “as a mountain.” 1 * 3 * * * * The Jains went 
and ^complained to Bijjala, who became much enraged, and sent 
for Ekantada-Ramayya, and questioned him as to why he had com¬ 
mitted so gross sen outrage on the Jains. Thereupon Ekantada- 
Ramayya produced the writing on the palmyra leaf, which ho asked 
Bijjala to deposit in his treasury, and offered that, if the Jains would 
wager their seven-hundred temples, including the AnesejjeyaAesad*, 8 
he would repeat the feat; and he undertook eveu to allow his opponents 
to bum his head, and still to recover it. Wishing to see the spectacle, 
Bijjala called all the learned men of the Jain temples together, and 
bade them wager their temples, repeating the conditions on a palmyra 
leaf. The Jains, however, would not face the test again. So Bijjala, 
hiuglung at them* dismissed them with the advice that thenceforth 
they should live peaceably with their neighbours, and gave Ekantada- 
R&mayya, in public assembly, a jayapalra or certificate of success. 
Also, pleased with the unsurpassed daring with which Ekantada- 
Ramayya had displayed his devotion to Siva, he laved Ramayya’s feet, 
and granted to the temple of’ Vlra-Somauatha a village named 
Gdgave in the Sattalige seventy in the Banavasi twelve-thousand. 8 
Subsequently, the record says, when tho Western Chalukya king 

1 A short inscription on a sculptured atone, somewhere outside the temple, commemo¬ 

rates “ the bravery displayed by flli&ntada-K&mayya at the place of the god Brahmggvara, 
in cutting oft his’heod' w’hcn tho Jina of the hasaili was wagered against it; ” and adds, 
that in spite, of the forces which Sahkagtlvundu brought against hra, Rftmayya fought 
and conquered, and broko the Jina. The sculptures shew, to the right, a fight, and on 
the left a Unrja, with a standing priest and a kneeling figure,— the latter being evidently 
"intended for Kfimayya in the act of offering the head of the Jina, 

3 Tins was,— and perhaps still is,— a celebrated Jain temple at LakshmSshwar, Tt 

is mentioned in other records also. 

3 fikftntada-ItHmayya is mentioned, with the story of his cutting off his head, in the 

Chanrmbaaava-Fur'&na {Jour. Bo. Br • B. An. Sor. "Vol, VIII, p, 198). But the con¬ 
troversy, in the courso of which he cut off lus head, is there attributed^ to a Jain 

having entered a -Balya temple without removing his shoes ; and the occurrence is located 
at KalyS.ua, where, it is said, BAmayya had gone in order to sec Bijjala, whose fame had 

spread in all directions. 
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Ch apter V. SSmS^vava IV. and his commander in-ehief Brahma were at 'Seleyahal- 
The Kajachnpyas Bya-koppa, a public assembly was held, in which recital was made of 
of K&ly&vi. the merits erf ancient and recent Saiva saints. The story of Ekantada- 
Ramayya being told, SomfiSvava IV. wrote a letter summoning him 
into- his own presence at his palace, and laved his feet, and granted 
to the same temple a village in the Nagarakhanda seventy in the 
Banavasi twelve-thousand. And finally, the Muhamaiidalestara. 
Kimadeva went and saw the temple, heard all the story, summoned 
fikautada-Ramayya to Hangal, and there laved his feet and granted! 
to the temple a village named Mallavalli, near Mtmdagod, in the 
IIosana 1 seventy in the P-anurirgal five-hundred. 

In this account, there is nothing inconsistent with the possibility of 
the revival of the 'Saiva religion having been largely helped on, and of 
the establishment of the Lingayat sect having been actually effected, 
by persons named Basava and Channabasava; and even of Bijjala 
having been assassinated, after bis abdication, in connection with some 
political opposition to the movement, which he may have instigated or 
favoured. 1 But the narrative- plainly indicates a totally different 
person, Ekantada-Bamavya, as the originator of the movement. And, 
as the record describes Bijjala as simply a Mah&ywtidalektara when he 
made his grant to the temple, the event has to be placed in the time of 
Taila III., before A.D. 1162, when Bijjala completed his usurpation of 
the sovereignty. 

As we have already seen, in A.D. 1167 Ilijjala abdicated in favour 
SAm««v!ira- of .his eldest son Sdme^vara, who, to distinguish him from the Western 
Sfivideva. Chalukya king of the same name who was almost contemporaneous 
with him, will be most conveniently spoken of by that form of his 
name, viz. Sovideva, which occurs most frequently in the records of 
Ids time. 2 He had the birudas of Blmjabalamalla, “ the powerful 
wrestler/' and Baya-Murari, “a very Vishnu among kings/' 3 ’He 
used the paramount epithets and titles of samas!.u.bhitv<i 11 dxrapa , 
snyrithicivillaWia, Mahdrdjddldrdja , and I'aramesvam 4 j and he 
was also styled Kalachurya-Ghalcnxrartin and Kulachurya-hhnjn * 
lala, Chakravartih. His wife, or one of his wives, was Savajadevi, 
who is described, not only as highly skilled in music and dancing, 
but also as displaying her accomplishments in public,— a perform¬ 
ance, which the less generous Hindu customs of the present day would 

* That the Kajachurytis met with sonic disaster about that time, may he inferred from 
the description of Sankama’s Dandandyaka Kftvaija as Kalachurya-rdjya-mmtidd/M - 
r ana, “ the upraiBer of the sovereignty of the ICaJachuryas.” 

5 It occurs probably in all the formal preambles, and in all the dates which are given 
according to his regnal years ; and it sometimes occurs even in ordinary passages, where 
one would expect a Sanskrit form to he preferred.— He is called S6ma in, ?,</., the 
Bajag&ritre inscription of A.D, 1168, which records the transfer of the sovereignty to him ; 
and S6m6=vara in, e.g ,, the Harasflr inscription pf A.D, 1173, which gives one of the 
traditional accounts of tho origin of the family,— The transcripts in Cam -Diea 
Insert, usually, if not quite always, represent tho name as ‘ S6yidgva,'— with y, instead- 
of v. This, however, is not in accordance with any of tbe texts known to" me. The 
form Sftyidfiva does occur in other instances ; but not in the case of Bijjala’s son, 

8 The latter of these occurs in almost every record, Tbe former is met with in an 
inscription of A.D, 1170 at the temple of MallikArjuna at Kukkandr In the Nizftm’s 
Dominions '(Carn.-Dha. Inters. Vol. II. p. 138), and in the Kftjigi inscription, of 
A.D. 1173 (ibid, p, 165.) 

* -e.y,, in the Kl]igi inscription of A.D, 1173 (Carn.-Dtsa Insert, Vol, II. p, 109.) 
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render impossible. 1 The records shew that the Sarvajit rath rat Sara, 
‘Saka-Saihvat 1090 current, = A. D. 1167-68, was counted as the first 
year of his reign. 3 One of them, dated in the month Chaitra (March 
April), falling in A. D. 1172, of the Nandana ramratmra, S.-S. 1094 
(expired), 3 states that he was then reigning at Kalyaua, which un¬ 
doubtedly was in his possession. But he had also a seat of government 
at a place named Modeganur, or Modeganura-Knppade, which has to Ire 
looked for somewhere in the Nizami Dominions.* The records do not 
disclose any historical events.u But they mention, as feudatories and 
officials,—the Mahdsdmanta, Sen-ddi-bdhatlara-ni/ug-ddhishtlidyaka, 
Ala-hdpradhdna, Sarcddhikdrin , Mahdpasdi/ita, and Dandandyaka 
Eolikeya-Kesimayya, who is said, in a record of A. D. 1168, to have been 
governing tho Tardavadi thousand, the Hinurirgal five-hundred, and the 
Banavasi twelve-thousand, for a long time, and for whom we have also 
dates in A.D. 1169, 1170, and 1172, in records which further describe him 
as Ueggade of the Banavasi province and the Huligere district, Suhka- 
panndijad-adhishthdj/aka, and Kannada-Heri-Ldla-samdhivigrahin ; 
Bijjala and Yikrama, sons of the Sinda Malidmandalescara Chavimda 
II., and nephews of Sdvideva himself, who in A.D. 1169-70 were ruling 
the Kisukad seventy, the Bagadage seventy, and the Kelavadi three- 
hundred ; the Dandandyaka Tejiraja, Adhikdrin of the Bclvola district 
and Bdhattara-niyuij-ddhipati, with the date of A.D. 1170; the Mahd- 
mandalesvara Isvarn, of the Sinda family, with the title of “ lord of 


1 Jour. Bo. Br. It. /Is, 


Fiulmaladovf, Cli&vuli- 



inclined to the cultivation of dancing and oilier sciences ” and “skilled in the'art of 
dancing and tin; various modes of nmsic ” (ill. pp. 261, S63), is described as “ perfect 
ill.song, music, and dancing ” (Inscriptions «t 'Sravanu-Bclgola, No. 56.) 

4 Tho following instances are reliable (1) An inscription in a Join temple at 
I.akkuydi in the Dharwar District ( Carn.-Disa Inters. Vol. II. p. 153 ; veri¬ 
fied from an ink-impression), is dated in I’uusha of the Nandana samrutmra ’((Saka¬ 
ta" 1 ™*' 1095 current). which is cited as his sixth year, (2) An inscription at a temple of 
Basavaima at Yefir,,in the Nizam’s Dominions ( Carn.-Disa Insert. Vol. II. p. 170; 
verified from on ink-impression), is dated in Kiirttika of the Vijaya summUara (’S.-s! 

1096 Current), which is cited as liis seventh year. (3) An inscription at Narsftpur, 
in either the Gadag or the K5d taluka of the same district (I\ S. and O.-C. Insert, 
No. 101), is dated in I'aushn of the Vijaya samvatsara. which here again is cited as his 
seventh year. (4) An inscription on a beam in a temple in the fort at Lakkundi ( Caru.- 
Disa Inters. Vol. II. p, 179) is dated in Miirgatirsha of the Jaya sumratsurn ($.-8. 

1097 current), .which is cited as his eighth year. Ami (5) an inscription at the temple 
of Gopftlasvamin at Chikka-Muddanfir, in the Nizam’s Dominions, which is represented 
in the Cam.-Visa Insert. Vol. II. p. 136, as being dated in his third year, the Virfi- 
dhin samva.t8a.ra, is in reality dated, as plainly as could possibly be—(I ijiiote from au 
ink-impression),—in Alvina of the Manmatha samvatsara, ('S.-S, 1098 current), which is 
cited as his ninth vear. 

3 At a temple of Basavaima at YaJawGb in the neighbourhood of Auawatti in Mysore 

(Cam.-Dtsa Insert. Vol. II. p, 161). " J 

4 An inscription at the temple of Mallik&rjuna at KnkkanGr in the Nizam’s Domi¬ 
nions (Carn.-Disa Inters. Vol. II. p, 138), dated in KArttika, falling in A.D. 1170, of 
the Vikriti vamratsara, Baka-Samvat 1092 (expired), says that he was then reigning at 
ModeganGra-Kuppade. And tho KGJigi inscription of A.D. 1173 (ibid. p. 165) mentions 
Modeganttr as the nelevtdu where he was thou reigning, 

4 For one which has been published with the text, see Jour. Bo. Br It. At. Soc. Vol. 
XVIII, p. 269 (from KokatuGr ; of A.D, 1174), 

* 972-62 
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Chapter V. 

The Kslacliuryas 
of Kalj&ni. 


Sankama. 


Karahafa, the best of towns,’ 1 2 who in A.D. 11?2 was governingatHalla- 
vur; the Dandandyaka Y&sudeva, son of the Kesirnayya mentioned 
above, with the same date, A.D. 1172; the Mahdpradhdna, Senqdhi- 
pati, Bdhattara-niyof)-ddhipali, and Hiriya-Dandandyaka Madha- 
vayya, with the date of A. D. 1173 ; the M ah dm a n dalvsrar a Vira- 
R&madevarasa, “ lord of Koppaua, the best of towns," and belonging to 
the lineage of Nacharaja, with the same date ; the Mahdmandalesvara 
Yira-Gonkarasa, of the Bana race, son of Udayaditya-Yira-Kalaraea 
who was the son of Vira-Goiikarasa, with the same date ; the Mah&mari- 
dalest'ara Sdvidevarasa, doubtless of tlie family of the Kadambas of 
Hangal, and his Pradhdna, the Uattabova Aeharasa, with the same 
dg,te, A.D. 1173; a M ah dm a rid alt: star a of the Iv Mamba stock, 
apparently named PMdyadevarasa, with the. date of A. D. 1174; the 
Dandandyaka Mahesvaradevarasa, the Dandandyaka M&yidevarasa, 
Sunkavrggade of the Belvola and Huligcre districts, and Indrakesi- 
devarasa, the Mahdmandalesvara of the Huligere district, with the 
same date ; the Mahdpradhdna, Senddhipati, and Dandandyaya , the 
kumdra Bammidevarasa, with the date of A.D. 1 175 and-the Danda¬ 
ndyaka Somadeva, son of the Mahdpradhdna, Binddhipati, and 
Dandandyaka Ammanayya, with the date, of A. D. 1176. ‘ Also, con¬ 
temporaneous records shew that in A. D. 1169 and 1170 the P&ndya 
Mahdmandalesvara Vijaya-Pandyadeva, "lord of Kafjehi, the best 
of towns,” was ruling the Nolambavadi thirty-two-thousand at 
UchchangJ -y and that, during part of Sovideva’s reign, the Mahd- 
tnat}dalesvaras Permali and YijayMitya, of the family of the KMam- 
bas of Goa, and, after them, YijayMitya's son .Tayakesin III., for the 
rest of the reign, were ruling the Konkana nine-hundred and the 
Palasige twelve-thousand : but it is doubtful whether the Kalachurya 
sovereignty was acknowledged by these powerful feudatories in such 
outlying parts of the kingdom. The latest date on record for Sovideva 
is the full-moon day of the month M&gha of the Durmukha sarhvatsara 
("Saka-Sariivat 1099 current), which is cited as his tenth year. The 
corresponding English date is, approximately, the 16th January, 
A.D. 1177. 

Sovideva was succeeded by his younger brother Sankama, who 
had the biruda of Nissaiikamalla, “ the wrestler, free from appre¬ 
hension. 1 ' 3 The records give him the same paramount epithets and 
titles that are allotted to Sovideva. And he was styled Kalaehurya- 
Chakravartin and K a lack n ry a-bhvjabala-Chakravart i n , like his pre¬ 
decessors, and also Nissahkamnlla-Chalcravartm. The earliest date 
actually connected with his name, is the new'-moon day of Bhadra- 
pada of the Vilambin samvatsara, Baka-Samvat 1100 (expired), cor¬ 
responding to the 13th September, A.D. 1178. 4 But his accession 


1 This is the Brahma who, about eight years later, restored the sovereignty to the 
Western Chftlnkyas in the person of S6m£svara IV. (see page 464 above). 

2 Inscriptions at Davailgere and Ilarihar {P, ,S, and 0 . • C\ lasers* Nos. 141,118j 
Mysore Inscriptions , pp. 23, 61). 

2 This term appears also in connection with FermAdi and Bijjala ; but, in their cases, 
only in the full string of Kajachnrya epithets and titles,— not in the customary place 
for a special biruda, to which, in. the case of tankama, the records transfer it. 

* From the inscription at the temple of MahammAyi at Kukkaudr (see. ptvgs 460. 
above, and note 3), 
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to-the throne was probably in A.D. 1177. And there are indications Ch apter V. 

that he was associated in the sovereignty, with Sovideva, from some The Kajachuryai 

time in A.D. 117S . 1 * An inscription at Harihar, the date of which is of KalyAui. 

illegible, 3 mentions Kalvana as the.capital of Sankama. And the 

Kukkanur inscription of A.D. 1178 shews that he, also, had a second 

seat of government at Modeganhr. The records of his reign 3 mention, 

as feudatories and officials,— the Mnhdprndhdna, Ldlakhandeyakctrar- 

udhishjhdyaka, and Dandandyalca LakhmicDvayya, with the date of 

A. D. 1178; the Bandnndytiktt Kavapa or Kavanayya, “the upraiser 

of the sovereignty of the Kalachuryas,” and the eommander-iu-clnef 

of all the forces, who is mentioned in the Harihar inscription as having 

come to the Banavasi province after having conquered the southern 

country, and in the Balagariive inscription of A. D. 1179 as having 

come to that place in the course of a pleasure-trip to the southern 

provinces, which he had made in company with the Piriya-Danda - 

n&yaka Lakmideva, the Ildlinttara-iiiytStj-ddhishfhdynka Chandu- 

gideva, the Dandandyalca llechanayya, and the Harvddhikdrin and 

'Dandandyalca Sovauayya; 4 the Mahapradlidna, Senddhipaii, 

Banavdai-ndda-hergadc., and Dandandynka Kesirajayya, with the date 

of A.D. 1179, who is elsewhere mentioned as governing the BanavtUi 

twelve-thousand, at Balagamve, in conjunction with the Muhdpra- 

dhdnas Kavana and Somalia ; the Malid Mandates vara Sampakarasa, 



1 Tho succession is said to have been immediate, without any interval ( tal-saman * 
antarinhil j Ind. Ant . Vol. V'. p, 4ft, text line 33). And some of the records tend to 
make his reckoning overlap with that of .Sovideva, Thus, an inscription on a pillar 
near a well at Yfiflr in the NizAm’s Dominions (Cara.-Dim lasers, Vol. II. p. 1210 j 
verified from an ink-impression) js dated in Asvina of tho VikArin samratsara (Sikiw- 
Sariivat 1102 current), and cites tho samratsara ns his fourth year. In agreement with 
this, an inscription on (lie premises of the Pujdrl MaliAdevappa of the temple of Trikfito- 
£vara at Gadag in the DliArwAr District {ibhl. p, 237 ; verified from an ink-impression), 
dated in MArgarirshn of tho 'SArvariu samvatsara CS.-8, 1103 current), cites this samvat- 
sura as his fifth year. Ami those two records point to tho Durmukha samratsara., 'JS.-S. 
1099 current, = A.D, 1I7G-77, — (or, at least, to tho remnant of it, in A.D. i 177,after 
the latest date that is on record for Sovideva),— being reckoned as his first year.. On the 
other hand, an inscription at BaJag’Aiuve (P. S. and O.-C. Inscriptions, No, 183, the 
second part; Mysore Inscriptions, p. 152), dated iu Chaitra of the VikArin samoat~ 
Sara, cites VikArin as his third year ; which would make the Hemalambin samvatsara, 
%■ 8. 1100 current, — A.D. 1177-78, the first year of his reckoning.. But another Bala- 
gAriive inscription [P. .S' a>td O.-C. Inscriptions No. 189, tho first part j Mysore Inscrip - 
(ions, p. 75; Ind. Ant, Vol. V. p. 45), dated in YaisAkha of the same samvatsara 
VikArin, cites it as his fifth year ; and this indicates, for his first year, tho Mamnatha 
samvatsara 'S.-ri, 10‘Js current, = A.D. 1175-70, which was the ninth year, and not even 
the last year, of Sovideva. These are the only instances for which 1 can vouch. And tho 
entries in the Carn.-lMtsa lasers, sotno of which are in agreement with tho reckoning 
of the Durmukha samvatsara as the first year, while others differ far more than even the 
two dates quoted just above, cannot bo relied on either way : for, e.g., in the case of the 
Balag&rhve inscription which really cites VikArin as the fifth year, the transcript (op. 
fit. Vol. II. p. 217) represents it as citing that samvatsara as the fourth year; an in¬ 
scription at the temple of Basavai)t)a at Hagaritigi in the NizAm’s Dominions (ibid, p, 57) 
is represented as citing the Vikritin samvatsara (13,-S. 1093 current) as the third year of 
Safikama, though, in reality," it did not fall within his time at all ; and another 
inscription at Hagaritigi, on the premises of PawAdeppa (ibid. p. 58) is represented 
as citing the VikArin samvatsara as his twelfth year. 

5 S, and O.-C. Inscriptions No. 122 ; Mysore Inscriptions , p. GO. 

5 For one which has been edited with the text, see Ink. Ant. Vol. V. p 45 (at Baja- 
gaiiivs ; of A.D. 1179). 

4 Ind. Ant, Vo], V. p. 49. 
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evidently belonging to the Gutta family of Guttal, with the date of 
A.l). 1179; the Hoysala Mahdmandalesvara Vira-Ballala II., who, 
in A.D. 1179, joined with his piriy-arasi or senior wife RemSdevi in 
making a grant' to the god Hariharesvara at Kaulur in the Nizam’s 
Dominions ; the Mahdmau^alegvaras, of some unknown family, Hari- 
haradevarasa and his son Mallidevarasa, with the date of A. L). 1180 
for the latter of (hem; the Mah&mandatesvara Vikrama, of the Sinda 
family of Yelburga, who in the same year was ruling the Kisukad 
seventy; and the M uhdmnndalesvtira Vira-Gohkavasa, with the date 
of A. D. 1180, The latest date on record for Sankama, is the day of 
the winter solstice in the month Pausha of the 'Sarvarin namvatsara 
CSaka-Saiiivat 1103 current), cited probably as his fifth year ; 1 the 
corresponding English date is, approximately, the 24th December, 
A.D. 1180. 

Sankama was followed, probably in A.D. 1181, by a younger brother, 
whose proper name is not disclosed by the records, and who is only 
known, by one of his birudas, as Ahavamalla. He also had the biruda 
of Vira-Narayana. Tho records give to him, again, the same para¬ 
mount epithets and titles which arc allotted to Sankama ; and perhaps 
also that of Puramalhattdraka. And, like his predecessors, he was 
also styled Kaliichurya-Cha&ravartin, and Kalachurya-bhujabala- 
Chahravartin. The earliest date actually on record for him is in the 
rnorilh Karttika (Oct.-Nov.), falling in A. D. 1180, of the Sarvarin 
samvatsari (Saka-Samvat 1103 current). 2 The snmvaisara is cited 
as a year of Ahavamalla himself. 3 4 But the date falls before the latest 
date on record for Sankama. And other records shew that the 
first year of Aliavamalia’s reckoning was the Vikarin samratsara, 
'S.-S. 1102 current, = A.D. 1179-80* And this tends to shew 
that Ahavamalla was associated in the sovereignty, with Sankama, 
from some time in A. D. 1179, and possibly, with some other indi¬ 
cations, that in that year the tw'o brothers divided the kingdom 
between them,— Sankama retaining the northern and eastern por- 


1 From an inscription at tile temple of B&maliiaga at Hod&l in the Dominion* 

{Carn,’I)tsa Inters. Vol. II. p. 229). 

3 From an inscription at B&lag&mve (/\ S. and O.-C. Inscriptions No, 190 j Mysore 
Inscriptions , p, 184), 

s But here, as in one or two other records of this reign, the actual number of the 
year is omitted,—unless a certain indistinct work may be read us “ two,though 
the syllables neya show that the intention was to give it. 

4 An inscription at BalagAmve (P, and (J,-C. lasers. No, 192; Mysore Inscrip* 
tions, p. 115) cites the Plava samvatsara (TSaka-Saxhvat 1104 current) as his third 
year. And, in agreement with this, an inscription at the temple of G6pdlasvkmin at 
Chikka-Muddaiiflr in the Nj&lnPs Dominions (X quote from an ink-impression) cites 
the 'Bubhakrit samvatsara, (E.-fri 1105 current) as his fourth year,—Those are 
tho only regnal years that I can verify. The entries in, Carn.-IMsa lusers, indi¬ 
cate a differont result. But they are not to be relied on. For instance, in the trans¬ 
cript of the BaJagAriive inscription {op, cit. Vol*. II. p. 241), the Plava sawyatsara^ is 
represented as the sixth year ; and, in the transcript of the Chikka-Muddanftr inscription 
{ibid, p. 251), 'Bubhakrit is represented as the seventh year: though, in both records, the 
true readings are absolutely certain.— I may mention here that Sir Walter Elliot con¬ 
fused Ahavamalla with Sankamaevidentlytaking Ahavamalla as a birvda of Sankama ; 
and that, in liis Collection, the records of Ahavamalla arc entered under the name of 
Sankama. I made the same mistake, when I prepared my Pdli , Sanskrit , and Ola* 
Canarcsc Inscriptions, 
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tions, and Ahavamalla receiving the country more to the south, 1 
The. records do not mention Ahavamalla's capital; but there seems 
no reason for thinking that he did not hold Kalyfiya after his predeces¬ 
sor. 'they mention, as feudatories and officials,— the Mahdpradhdna, 
Antabpura-vevffade, and Mahdpasdyita, the Dandandyaka Ke^i-* 
mayya, who was ruling the Banav&si twelve-thousand, at J3alag&thve y 
in A. D. 1181, and in respect of whom a later record, of the same 
year, tells us that Ahavamalla, bidding hifti govern the region of the 
south in peace and quiet, gave him the Banav&si province, and that 
he ruled it, including the Uayve, Santalige, and Jicledore districts; 8 
the Dandandyaka Chandugideva, who is mentioned in the same re¬ 
cord, of A. D. 1181, as having burned the territory of Vijayaditya, 
i.e. Vijayaditya IT. of the family of the Kadambas of Goa, and ta¬ 
ken the kingdoms of the Chola and the Hoysala; the Dandavdyakas 
Lakshmana, Rechana, and Kavana, mentioned in the same record; 
the Mahdpradhdna, BdhaHara-niyug-ddhipati, and Dandundyaka 
Hiriya-Sdvanayya, and the Mahdmandalesvaran Vira-Gonkarasa 
and Mallidevarasa, with the same date ; the M a h dm a n d < i lei vara 
Joyideva I., of the Gutta family, with the same date; and the 
Maltdmaydalesvara Vira- Vikramaditya II., son of Joyideva, with the 
date of A. D. 1182. The latest date on record for Ahavamalla is 
Bhadrapada krishua 13 of the 'Sobhakrit xamvat>ara (Baka-Samvat 
1106 current).^ The corresponding English date is, approximately, 
the 17th September, A. D. 1183. And the date on record for his suc¬ 
cessor shews that his reign must have terminated almost immediately 
afterwards. 

Ahavamalla was succeeded, in A. T). 1183, by his younger brother 
Singhann, of whom only one record has come to light,— the copper-plate 
charter from Behatti in the Dharwar District, 4 recording the grant, 
by Singhaua, of the village of Kukkanur in the Nizam J s_ Dominions, 
— which is dated on the. new-moon day of the month Alvina of the 
Sobhakrit sarfi vatsara, Saka-Samvat 1105 (expired), corresponding, 
approximately, to the 18th October, A. D. 1183. 'This record gives 
Singhaua the paramount title of Mahdrdjddhirdja, which shews that 
he actually ascended the throne. But we know nothing further about 
him. He was the last of his line. And in the same year, A.D. 1183, 
and probably in the early part of it, the sovereignty was restored, by 
the Dandundyaka Brahma or Barmarasa, to the Western Chatukyas, 
in the person of Somes vara IV. 

1 Tlie latest records of Sahkama, of A.D. 1180, are at Kaulfir, Ftagaritigi, and Modal 
in the Nizam’s Dominions, and Gadag, R6o, and Sfldi, in the Dharwar District. And 
the earliest records of Ahavamalla, of the same year, are at Bajagaihve. 

3 P. 8. aiul O.-C. liuncrs. No. 192; Mysore Inscriptions, p. 115.—As regards the 
nature of his authority over the province, see page 428 above, note 4. 

3 From an inscription at Bajag&ruve {P.8, and O.-C. lasers. No. 193 ; Mysore 
Inscriptions, p. 184). — I have read the details as PhdlgUna Sukla 5. The copy which 
1 now havo of the photograph, does not enable me to check the reading either way. And 
1 now adopt Mr. Rice’s reading, which seems more probably correct.^— Both Mr. Bice 
and myself found the samratsara to be cited as the eighth year of Ahavamalla. But 
there must be somo mistake about this. It is, indeed, in accordance with the transcripts 
in Cam,-Visa labors., which represent Plava as tho sixth year, and Bubhakrit as 
the seventh. But those transcripts are themselves undeniably wrong on that point (see 
page 488 above, note 4). 4 lnd. Ant. Vol, IV. p. 274. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE HOTSALAS OF DORASAMUDRA. 

The Hoysalas, whose family name appears in the various forms of 
Poysala, Poysana, Hoysala, and Hoysana, claimed, like the R&sbtra- 
kutas and various other great families, to belong to the lineage of Yadu, 
in the Somavartria or Lunar Race. On the basis of this claim, they 
usually styled themselves Yddava-knl-dmhara-dyumarii, “suns in the 
sky which is the family of the Yadavas." And, in connection with 
Dvaravati, Dvaravati, or Dvaraka,— the modern Dwark&, at the' western 
extremity of Kathiawad,— which was the legendary capital of Krishna, 
who was an incarnation of the god Vishnu, bom in the same lineage, 
they assumed the hereditary title of Dvdrdvati-puravar-ddhiivara, 
“ supreme lord of Dvaravati, the best of towns.'" Their Puranic gene- 
alogy, which is presented first in a record of A. D. 1117, 1 was probably 
devised in the time of Visluiuvardhana, who brought the family 
prominently to the front. And, in connection with it, the origin of the 
family name is cxplainod as follows : 2 — In the lineage of Yadu, there 
was born a certain Sala. In company with a Jain ascetic, who was 
versed in all the science of incantation, he was worshipping the goddess 
Padmavati of 'Sa&ikapura, with a view to bringing her into their power, 
and so acquiring sovereignty for Sala. 3 A tiger sprang out, threaten¬ 
ing to interrupt and spoil the efficacy of their rites. On the appeal of 
the ascetic, who cried out “ poy, Sula ,— slay, O Sala!," Saja slew the 
tiger. And, from this exclamation and the slaughter of the tiger, he 
and his descendants acquired the name of Poysala, and the crest or 
banner, or both, bearing the representation of a tiger. 4 Also, 3 because, 
when the goddess conferred her boon, the season of spring was at the 
height of its beauty, Sala gave her the name of Vasantikadevl, and con- 


1 A copper-plate grant from Belflr in Mysore ( P. S'. and O.-G. lasers. No. 18 ; Mysore 
Inscriptions , p. 200). 

5 From an inscription of about A. 0.1117 at Halebid in Mysore {P. S. and 0,-C. Insert. 
No. 232 i Mysore Inscriptions , p. 213), and an inscription of A. D. 1124 at the temple 
of Ilariharesvara at Harihar in Mysore [P. S. and O.-C. Insert. No. 123 j Mysore 
Inscriptions , p. 30). 

3 Mr. Bice says {Inscriptions in the Mysore. District,, Part T. Tntrod. p. 18) that 
EaSakapura is Angadi in the Mndgere tftluka, Mysore. But I have not been able ta 
trace the statement of his grounds for this identification. 

4 The Belflr record, of A. P. 1117 (note 1, above) says, in verse (text lines 12, 13), 
that the Hoysalas were dApi-1 dilchhandh ; i.e. that they had the crest of a tiger. The 
Ha)ebld record, of about tlie same date (note 2, above) Bays, also in verse (text line 12), 
that they had the sdrddla-chihna or sign of a tiger. The Gadag inscription, of A. D. 
3192 {Ind. Ant. Vol. II. p. 299), sayB, again in verse (text lines 0, 7), that the tiger 
was the emblem of the dhvaja or banner. 

e From a passage in the Ilalebtd record (P, S. and 0,-C. Insert. No, 332, lines 12,13) 
which ia left unnoticed in Mr, Rice’s translation. 
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tinuad to worship her under that appellation, by which she is mentioned 
:n various other records as the family-goddess. 1 

Such is the myth that is presented in the records. But no attempt 
is made to give the lineal descent from Sala to the historical members 
of the family. He is, doubtless, nothing but an eponymous hero, whose 
existence was invented, when the'pedigree was being manufactured, 
simply to explain a somewhat peculiar name. And the historical gene¬ 
alogy stands as shewn in the table on page 493 below. The town with 
which the historical authority of the Hoysalas was first connected, 
—in the case of Ballala I., by a later record; but by contemporane¬ 
ous records in the case of Vishnuvardhana,— is Velapura or Belapura, 3 
which is thq modern Belur, the chief town of the Belur taluka 
in the Hassan District, Mysore. 3 But in the time of Vishyuvardhana 
the seat of government was moved to Dorasamudra, 4 which is the 
modern Halebid, about ten miles east by north from Belur. Fr'om the 
story about Sala and the Jain ascetic, from the statement that Vinayft- 
ditya owed his rise to power to a Jain teacher named Bantideva, from 
the mention of Vishyuvardhana’s wife, Bantaladevi, as a lay disciple of 
a Jain teacher named Prabhaohandra, and from the specification of his 
minister Gangaraja, and of Hulla, a minister of Narasirhlia I., as two 
out of three very special promoters of the Jain faith, it is plain that the 
Hoysalas wero originally Jains by religion. But it is said that they 
were subsequently converted to the Vaishyava faith. 6 And this is 
borne out by tho assertion that Vira-Ballala II. acquired the sovereignty 
by tho favour of tho god Narayaua or Vijaya-Naiayana; and by the 
description of Polalva, a minister of the same king and of Narasimha 
II., as an eminent leader among the Vaishyavas. 

The earliest mention of Hoysalas is to be found in an inscription at 
Kaliydr in the Tirumakudlu-Narasipur t&luka of the Mysore District, 6 
dated in the month Chaitra (Maych-April), falling in A. D. 1006, of 
the Parabhava sntiivatsara, Baka-Saiuvat 929 (current); the record 
appears to mention a certain Aprameya, “ lord of the Kotta mandala,” 
an officer of the Chola king Kajarajad£va, and to tell ns that he 
defeated a Iloysala minister named Nagauya, and pursued or repulsed 
the Hoysa]as in war. But tho first historical person in the family 
of Dorasamudra,— beyond whom the records do not carryback the 
pedigree,— is the At aha manda lesvara Vinayaditya, whose wife was 


’Among 1 the full string of Hoysnla titles, in the expressions VAsantikddfivtlabdha - 
vara-prasida (in the Bfilftr inseription of A.D. 1117 ; P- S. and O.-C. Insoi-s. No. 18),and 
5 asakapnrt- Vdtantikddevl-hibdfiu-varii jirtitdda (in the Halebt<t inscription; id. No, 232). 

1 The name appears also as Bilupnra ; but apparently only for metrical convenience 
(e.g., Jour. Bo. Br. R. As. Soe. Vol, XI. p. 240, text line 21). 

5 Bat. 13° 9' j long. 75° 64'. 

4 This name occasionally appears as Dhfirasamudra, with the aspirated jih (e.g., 
P. S. and O.-C, /user#. No. 123,Hne 47, and No. 148, line 12 j and Jour, Bo. Br. It. As. 
See, Vol. XI. p. 240, text line 21), Which form is the more correct one, depends upon 
whether tho first component of tho name represents dvdra or dhrvva ,,— It would seem 
that the form Dv&rasamudra sometimes occurs. But I cannot quote an actual 
instance of it just how, 

, s .Mysore Inscriptions, p. lxxvi. 

* Inscriptions in the Mysore District, No. TN. 41 ; and sec Tntrod. pp.9,14, 
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Chapter VI. Keleyabbo or Keleyaladevl. Ho is represented as having been born 

The Hoysalas of ® a ^ a P ura j ^- e - the Sa&ikapura or Sa&ikapuri which is mentioned in 

Ddraaamudra. the myth about Sala. And he is said to have owed his rise to power 
to service doue to a Jain teacher named 'Santideva. 1 * No records 
actually referable to liis own time have come to light. But a date is 
furnished for him by an inscription at Sindigere in Mysore/ which, 
written in A. D. 1137, states that, as Mahdmundalesvara ) h.e ruled all 
the territory included between the Kohkau, the Bhadadavayal province 
or district, Talakad, and Savimale j and that on Phalguna fsukla 3 
of the Sarvajit namnatsara, apparently coupled, and, if so, by mistake, 
with Saka-'Samvat 9(ii, in his presence, his wife gave a girl named 
Adekavve in marriage to the Dandandyulca Mariy&ue, and conferred 
on the latter the lordship of Sindigere in the Asandi district or pro¬ 
vince. The corresponding English date appears to he, approximately, 
the 20th February, A. D. 1048. 3 4 The discrepancy between the sam~ 

vatsara and the Baka year of course detracts somewhat from tho 
value of the date, which must have been taken from some family 
archive. But the date is a jierfectly possible one. The record may, 
therefore, be accepted, as fixing the period of Vinayaditya with suffi¬ 
cient closeness. And, at the time established by it, he must have 
been a feudatory of the then reigning Chdla king. The same record 
would give him the Itiruda of Tribhuvanamalla; but this seems to 
be only borrowed from tho fact that that biruda did belong to 
Vishyuvardhaua and his son and grandson. So, also, the descrip¬ 
tion of the boundaries of the territory which, it says, Vinayaditya 
governed, appears to be largely borrowed from the boundaries of the 
territory which was first acquired in full by Vishnuvarclhana, 

Ereyanga. The son of Vinay&ditya and Keleyabbe was Ereyaiiga, whose wife 

was Echaladevi* The Sindigere inscription of A. D. 1137 would givo 
him the biruda of Vira- Ganga; but this seems to be only borrowed 
from one of the birndaa of Vishyuvardhana. No records of his time 
have come to light. But, that he succeeded his father in the gov¬ 
ernment, and was a feudatory of either S6me3vara J., Some^vara II., 


1 Inscription s at i Sravuna-Behjuhi , No. 54, 

1 Mysore Inscriptions, p. 329. - Tho preamble refers tho record to the time of the 
Western Clidlukya king Vikramftditya. The proper context of the pream hie, however 
is, not the immediately following passage which mentions Vinayaditya, hut that part 
of the record which introduces his grandson Visliquvardliuna, who was ruling at tho 
time when the whole record was drawn up. 

8 I take the samoatsaru to be stated correctly ; and I adjust the T3aka year to it by 
the southern luni-solar system, according to which it coincided with Eaka-SaiilVat 969 
expired or 970 current, By the mean-sign system, Sarvajit coincided with B.-S, 
967, partly as a current and partly as an expired year. It seems, therefore, just possible 
that the original has not been read correctly. But, on the other hand, tho habitual 

use of the mean-sign system had ceased before this timo, in Southern India,_ Another 

date for Vinayaditya is perhaps given by the Nirgunda inscription (Mysore Inscriptions, 
p. 307), which connects with the name of Vishuuvardhana the Anala or Nala sam- 
vatsara, coupled with Baka-Sainvat 987 by mistake for 998 expired or 999 current. 
The date is an impossible one for Vishuuvardhana. But it has somewhat the ap¬ 
pearance of a correct date for Vinayaditya, mistakenly quoted in connection with his 
grandson. 

4 e. y„ P , S. and O.-C, litters. No. 18 j Mysore Inscriptions, p. 260 (where, how¬ 
ever, as in various other places, the translation gives the name wrongly as Achala- 
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Erevan ga; 

married flehaladSv!, 


Vinayaditya; 
married Kejeyaladevt. 
(A. U. 1048) 


Ballala T.j Tribhuvanamalla- Udayaditya. 

married Padmaladfivt, Bhuiabalaviraganga- 

Chavaliddvt and Boppaddvt. Vishnuvardhana ; 

' ■ • U J married 'Sitntaladevt 

and Lakshm&dSvt. 

(A. IX 1117 and 1187) 


Tribhiivanamalla-Bhujabalaviraganga- 
Narasimha I. ; 
married fiohaladevt. 

(A. D. 1151) and 1109) 


(1) Tribhuvanamalla-Bhujabalaviraganga- 
Vlra-BaMla II.; 

married Kemmddevt, 

Ketaladevt, and PadmaladfivJ. 

(A. t). 1173, and 1191 to about 3212) 


(2) Narasiriiha II. ; 

married Kft)aled6vt. 

{ A. D. 1224 and 1234) 


(3) Vira-S6me,4vara ; 
married SfimaladtM, 
8ijjalArAr.it, and Devalamah&devt. 
(A. D, 1234-35 and 1253) 


By BijjalArAirt. 


By Dovalamali&devl. 


(4) Vira-Narasirhha III, Vira- Riimanatha. Ponnambala. 

(A.D, 1254 and 1290) 


(5) Vira-Ball&la III. 

(A. D. 1310) 


or Vikramaditya VI., is indicated by the statement that he was “ the 
strong staff of the arm of the Ohalukya king.” 1 Later records gay 


n 972-63 


1 Inscription n at ‘Sravana-Belgola, No, 124, 
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that, in a conquest of the north, he took DMA, the stronghold of 
the lords of Malava, which had been made prosperous by king Bhdja 1 
and that he burnt that town, struck fear into the camp or city of the 
Cholas, laid waste Chakragotta, and broke the power of Kalinga. 2 * * 
This is possible, if ho was employed as a general by the Western 
Chalukya sovereign; but it is equally likely that the statement is 
simply an invention of poets. 

By his wife Echaladevi, Eroyanga had three sons,—• Ballala I., 
Vishuuvardhana, and Udayaditya. Of the eldest of them, Ballala 
I., the Sindigere inscription of A. D. 1137 s tells us that he ruled 
at Eelapura, i.e. Beliir; that he wedded three sisters, Badmaladevi, 
Cliavalidevi, and Boppaddvt, who were daughters of a second Danda- 
ndyaka Mariyane, and were highly accomplished in the sciences, and 
in singing and dancingand that, as a marriage-gift, he conferred 
the lordship of Sindigere on the second Mariyane, on Karttika £ukla 
10 of the Svabhanu sumvatsma, ’Saka-Sarhvat 1025 (expired), cor¬ 
responding, approximately, to the 13th October, »A. D. 1103. And 
the Gadag inscription of A.D. 1192 tolls ns that he overthrew a 
certain Jagaddeva, 5 * * who may ho an ancestor of, or possibly even iden¬ 
tical with, the Santara prince Jagaddeva of Paiti-Pombuehehapnra, 
who has been mentioned in connection with the Western Chalukya 
kings Perma-Jagadekaxnalla II. and Taila III. 

Ballala I. was followed by. his younger brother, the Mahdmanda- 
losvara Vishuuvardhana. whoso name appears also in the foipns of 
Vishnu, Bittideva, and Bittiga, 0 and who had the. special bintdas of 
Tribhuvanamalla and Bhujabala-Vfra-Gahga, and some others, derived 
from his conquests, such as Talakadu-gonda and Kancln-gonda, 
“ the taker of Talakadu and KAuehi. ” One of his wives was Bantala- 
devi, daughter of the Pini/a-]ienja(le Marasingayya: in the Bclur 
record of A. D. 1117, she is described as thepiriy-arari or “ senior 
queen,'’'’ and pattn-makddeci or “crowned queen-consortanother 
record states that she was “ perfect in song, music, and dancing 
she was a lay disciple of the Jain teacher Prabhachandrasiddhanta- 
deva ; and she died on ChaitraAukla 5 of the Virodhikrit ftnmuafsnra, 
'Saka-Sariivat 1053 (expired), corresponding, approximately, to the 
Gth March, A.'D. 1131. 8 * Another was Lakshm&devi 8 or Lakumadevi, 10 II 
who was the mother of Narasiiuha I. And the relations between them 
seem to have been not very comfortable: for, B&ntaladevi was styled 
gavati-gandhahanti u and mlurittu-snvati-gandhavdfane, v> “ a rutting 


1 P, S. and O.-C, Insert. No, 18 ; Mysore Inscriptions, p. 260. 

* Inscriptions at 'Sravana-Belgola, No, 138, 

* Mysore Inscriptions, p, 329, 

* Compare page 481 above, 

5 Ini. Ant , Vol, II. p, 301. 

c At regards the latter two forms, see page 410 above, note 1. 

I Inte'ipiions ut ’Sravuna-Belgola, No. 50. — Compare page 484 above. 

s id. No. 63. 

» ’d. No, 124. 

P, S, and O.-C. Inscrs. No. 123 ; Mysore Inscriptions, p. 32. 

II P. S, and. O.-C, Inscrs, No, 18 ; Mysore Inscriptions, p, 204, 

18 Inscriptions at ! Sraeana-Belgola , Nos. 53, 5G, 
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elephant towards ill-mannered co-wives ;" and the name was perpe¬ 
tuated by the Jain temple named Savati-gandhavaraaa-Jinalaya and 
Savati-gandhahasti-basadi which she built at 'Sravana- Belgola. 1 The 
earliest authentic date for Vishi.iuvardhana is Chaitra £ukla 5 of the 
H&iialambin samvatsara, Baka-Saiiivat 1039 (expired), corresponding, 
approximately, to the 10th March, A. D. 1117, which is furnished by 
a eopper-plato grant, of his own time, from Bel dr in Mysore. 2 The 
latest is l’ausha ihikla 10, the day of the ultardi/ana-samkrdnti or 
winter solstice, of the Pingala samvatsara, 'S.-S. 1060 (current), cor¬ 
responding, approximately, to the 24th December, A. D. 1137, which is 
furnished by the Sindigere inscription also of "his own time. 8 The Bdlur 
grant tells us that he lirst acquired the wealth of the Hoysala rale or 
dominions; 4 that, pushing on so far as to take Talakad, 5 6 he was the first 
to promote the race of Yadu to the rule or dominions of the Gaiigas; and 
that he burnt the capital eity of the Gangas. The meaning of this is, 
that he first brought his family into a really prominent position, by 
acquiring the Gangavacli ninety-six-thousand province, which seems to 
have been then in the possession of the Chbla king, being ruled for him 
by feudatories, of whom three are mentioned by the names of Adiyama or 
If.liyama, Damodara, and Narasiiiiha or Narasirnhavarman. And other 
records 8 shew that this was accomplished by the agency of a Mahd- 
pradhdna and iJuiidandyaka named Gahgaraja, who plainly himself 
belonged to the Gauga stock, aud that the conclusive battle was fought 
at Talakad. As regards the general conquests that are attributed to 
Vishi.iuvardhana, the same record claims that in A. D. 1117 he had 
defeated the Pai.ulyas (evidently of Nolambavadi), conquered the Tulu 
kings, destroyed the power, of Jagaddeva, 7 overthrown a prince named 
Narasimha (a feudatory of the Chola king), subdued the Kala,Clienghi, 3 
and Mala kings (appareiftly, the chiefs of the Malepas or Malapas, 
who were the people of the Maleuad or the territory along the Western 


I Inscriptions at 'Sravana Belgo\a No. 50. 

II P. S. and O.-C. lasers. No. 18 ; Mysore Inscriptions , p. 260,— An inscription at 
Nirgunda in Mysore, written about A. D. 1250 (Mysore Inscriptions, p. 307), purports 
to give for him a date in the month l’ausha, falling in A. P. 1076, of the Anala or Nala 
sathvatsara, coupled with Baka-Saihvat 987 by mistake for 998 (expired). But this 
is rendered impossible by, among other considerations, the intervening date of A. P. 
1103 for BalUUa I, And, as I have already said (page 492 above, note 3), it seems to be 
very possibly a trne date for his grandfather VinayAditya, mistakenly quoted in con¬ 
nection with himself. 

8 Mysore Inscriptions, p. 329. 

4 i.e., probably, some limited territory in tlie immediate neighbourhood of Beldr. 

6 Also called Talavanapura. It is on the Kavert, about one hundred miles south¬ 
east from Bdldr. 

6 Inscriptions at, Sravana-SelgoU, Nos, 45, 90, 144; Inscriptions in the Mysore 
District, Part I., No. Ml. 31. 

7 See page 494 above. 

8 Mr. Bice here gives ‘ Vongiri.' Tn his Inscriptions at 'Sravana-Bclgola, ho' gives 
the same form in No. 138; but ‘Beiigiri’ in No. 144, and in Mysore Inscriptions, 
p. 308. I myself adopted, from him, these two alternative forms. But looking again 
at the photograph of the Siuda record at Pattadakal (P. S. and O.-O. lasers. No. 67, 
line 27), where, alone, the first syllable is quite distinct, I think the name must lie 
read ‘ Chungiri, 5 as it was originally taken by me (Jour. Bo. Br. II, As Soc . Vol. XI. 
pp. 261, 270). Tn the earlier Kanaresc characters, ch and b are sometimes very liable 
to confusion. But here there is a very marked difference between the ch in Ghent • 
(jiri-Chtra- Chola and the b in Nunambavd U-Banavdse-Karlathbale in the next line. 
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Ghauts), broken the power of Ivuihgdla, made Tala van up ura (i.e. Tala¬ 
kad) his own, accepted (by surrender) the Konkonga country, made 
Nolambavadi dependent on him, accepted the town of Kolalapura, 
uprooted Kovatur (this, with lvdyatur, which occurs elsewhere, is 
probably a shorter form of Koyimuttur, i.e. ‘ Coimbatore'’), shaken the 
foundations of Tereyur, passed over Vallur, caused the town of Kancbi 
to tremble, and punished the Malapas. A record of A. D. 1123 1 states 
that he had subjugated the Gahgavadi province by reducing fortresses 
of the three kinds,— on the plains, on hills, and surrounded by water, 
— at Talakad, Nilagiri, Kongu, Nangali, Kolala, Tereyur, Koyatur, 
Kobgali, Uchehahgi, Taleyur, Pombuelicha, Vandhasurachauka, and 
Daleyapattana. 2 3 4 A record of A. D. 1131 s claims that lie was the sole 

preserver of the rule of Patti-Porumala; that he burnt up Ohakragotta; 
that he was like a fierce forest-fire to the territory of tho Toyrla 
chieftains (i.e. the Pallavas); that he took Uauutfigal; that he slew the 
Kongas; that he drove out Ileujoru ,• that he plundered Sravimale ; 
that he laid waste the ghauts; that he dragged (as captives) the 
Tuluvas; that he was a terror to Gbyiudavadi; + that he pillaged 
Eayarayapura, i.e. Talakad, so renamed after the Ohola king 
Rajaraja; 6 and (hat he made the Gahgavadi ninety-six-thousand 
obedient to his commands as far as Lokkigur.idi, which is Lakkundi 
near G'adag, in the Dharwar District.* 5 Another record 7 claims that he 
acquired the whole of the Male and Tulu countries; that Kumaranadti 
as well as Talakad, fell iuto his hands on his merely making prepara¬ 
tions to march against them ; that Kanchi obeyed his commands; that 
the Kohga kings gave up their elephants to him ; that he destroyed the 
pride of the Chela, Fandya, and Kerala kings, and slew the Andhra 
king-; that, like a gale, he dispersed the clouds which were the Lata 
and Varata kings; 8 that he was like a forest fire to the Kadamba 
heroes; that he was the lord of Gandagiri; and that he was like a 
gale to the cloud which was Jayakeiiin (the second of that name in 
the family of the KAdambas of Goa): and it enumerates the provin¬ 
ces and districts which he had seized, as Talakad, Kongu, Nangali, 


1 Inscriptions at 'Srarana-Bchjola, No. 56. 

2 Before TalakAd, the translation mentions ‘ Olmkragotti.’ But- it seems that there 
must bo some mistake about this. The word can hardly denote any place except 
Ohakragotta, which, being in Mftlwa, can have had nothing to do with the subjugation 
of the GangavAdi province. And (though it is true there are other omissions also) 
no such name appears in the very similar enumeration which is given, e.g,, in No. J44 
of the same series of inscriptions. 

3 Inscriptions at 'Sraxsana-litlgola , No. 53,— Here, and further on, I quote mostly 
the additions that appear from time to time in the records \ omitting conquests already 
stated, 

4 Located by Mr. Rice. {Inscriptions at S' ravana-Br.1go 1 a , translations, p. 158, note 
3) on the south-east of tho Jain village of Maleyflr, in the Chftmrftjnag&r tftluka in the 
Mysore District. 

5 Inscriptions in the Mysore District; Part I., In trod, p. 10, 

6 8o, also, No. 144 of Inscriptions at. *Sravana-JBvJgola seems to state that he 
extended his possessions as far as Lokkigutyii. 

? The inscription of about A. D. 1117 at Hale-bid in Mysore (P. S* and O.-C- Inserts • 
No. ‘232 ; Mysore Inscriptions , p. 213), 

8 This country is also mentioned in Mysore Inscriptions , pp, 14, 20, 70, and, similarly 
indirect connection with IAta, 
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Gahgavadi, Nolambavadi, M&savadi, Huligere, Halasige, Banavasi, 
and Hanuiiigal. Another record 1 * adds, to the list of his conquests, 
Sihgamale, Itodda, Kollagiri, 3 Ballare, Polalu (probably Ilolal in the 
Bellary District), Bahkapur (in Dhfirwar), Bajendrapura, the Bayalu 
n&d, and the Belvola country, with Lokkigundi, as far as the river 
Krishna. And the Sindigere inscription of A. I). 1137 s further claims 
that he squeezed, as if he held it in his hand, the southern Madhurapura, 
and that, by means of his general, he burnt Jananathapura, i.e. Mayilah- 
gai, the modern Malirigi, opposite Talakad, on the other side of the river. 4 
A later record, of A. D. 1159-GO, 5 6 states that, with the dust of his 
army of foot-soldiers, he made muddy the waters of the Malapraharini, 
which is the modern Malaprabha or Malparblm, flowing through the 
south of the Belgaum District and along the north of the Nawalgund 
and Eon t£lukas of Dharwar; and that, from cast to west, he acquired 
by his sword the whole of the territory that was hounded on the north 
by the Krishnaveni, i.e, the Krishna, into which the Malparbha flows 
at Kapila-Sangam in the Bijapur District. And another later record 
of A. D. 1192,° says much the same thing, in stating that he invaded 
all the territory from his own abode up to the Belvola country, and 
washed his horse in the Krishnavdryd ; and it adds that, recognising 
that, among all princes, the Hoysala was the most impracticable to 
deal with, Pennadi, i.e. the Western Chalukya king Vikramaditya VI., 
treated Vishyuvardhana with just the same respectful behaviour which 
Vishnuvardhaua displayed towards himself. When he thus carried his 
arms as far as the Krishna, he seems to have been in conflict, not so 
much with Vikramaditya VI. himself, who is recognised in the records 
as his paramount sovereign, as with the Simla feudatories of the Western 
Chalukya king. And, though he may really have penetrated as 'far 
as the Krishna, still his expedition does not seem to have been quite 
as successful as the records of his own family claim: for, the Sjnda 
records maintain that, at tlio request or command of Vikramaditya 
Vi., Achugi IL pursued and prevailed against the Hoysalas; 
and also .that Permadi I. went to the mountain passes of the 
“ marauder’-’ Bittiga,— besieged Dorasamudrp,— pursued him till he 
arrived at and took his city of Belupnra,— drove him on further 
to the mountain pass of Vahadi,— and thus seized upon his royal 
power. 7 Some of the successes attributed to Vishnuvardhana are 
undoubtedly fictitious or hyperbolical.: for instance; it js impossi¬ 
ble,— unless he may have been employed, on distant expeditious, as 
a general of Vikramaditya VI.,— that ho can have had anything to 
do with Chakragotta in Ma.lwa, and with the Lata province in 
G ujarat; it is not likely that he ever really went as far to the east 


l Inscriptions in the Mysore District , Part I., No. 6?r. 71. 

3 This seems to have been a name of Khlhttpur (see Ind. Ant. Vol, XIV. p. 23, note 
22). But Kfilh&pur can hardly be the place intended here, 

3 Mysore Inscriptions, p. 331. 

4 Inscriptions in the Mysore District , Part I., Introd. p.ll, 

5 Inscriptions at 'Sravana-Belgola, No. 138. 

6 Ind. Ant. Vol, II. p. 299. 

7 Jour. Bo, Br. Ji. As, Soc, Vol. XI, pp. 231, 241, 2JQ# 
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Chapter VI. as Vallhr and Kahchi; his biriida of “ taker of KAneh} ” is doubtless 
The Hoysajas of based upon nothing but the local defeat -of the Cho]a feudatories 

Dfirasamudra. Adiyama or Idiyamn, Narasiihha, and Damodara; and it is not 
probable that he held, for any appreciable length of time, any of 
the possessions of the Kadambas of Goa, or even of the Haagal 
branch of that family. But there appear no reasons for refusing 
to accept the successes that are claimed for him in the Gahgav&di 
province, and in connection with places which can be identified and 
located in that neighbourhood. The only title connected with his 
name is that of Mahdmandalesvara ; and his feudatory position, 
first under Vikramaditya VI. and then under SomeiSvara III., is 
made clear, not only by this, but also by the description of him, 
in the Sindigero inscription of A.D. 1137, as Clidlvkya-mani-man - 
(jal i ka-rh'd ddma n i or “crest-jewel among the feudatory chieftains of 
the jewel of the Chalukyas,”—by the use, in tlio same record, of 
the feudal expression tat-yudnpadm-opajivin, “subsisting like a 
beo on the water-lilies which are the feet (of tho paramount sove¬ 
reign),”— and by the formal preambles of the same record and 
of one of tho 'Sravana-Bejgeda inscriptions , 1 which distinctly 
mention Vikramaditya VT. as the paramount sovereign. At the 
same time, tho terms which were used in speaking of his rule 
indicate plaigly, not only that, like the 'Silaliarns of the Konkat.i and 
of Kanld, the liattas of Saundatti, the Kadambas of Ilangal and of 
Goa, the Sindas of Yelburgn, and tlio Guttas of Guttal, the 
Hoysalas belonged to the. class of tho more powerful Mahdntan- 
dales car as who enjoyed a certain amount of independence and 
exercised much freedom of action, but also that Vishnuvardhana 
himself aimed at, and probably even enjoyed, still greater power 
than was conceded to his peers; for, while most of bis records 
shew simply tho use of the technical expression of intermediate 
rank and authority, belonging properly to liim and to the princes of 
the other families mentioned above, 2 3 4 a few of them disclose tho 
fact that, even though be did not assume any higher title than -that 
of Maltdmandalesvara , .he occasionally described bis authority by 
the technical expression of paramount sovereignty. s The records 
usually describe him as ruling over the Garigavadi nincty-six- 
thousand province,* the boundaries of which seem to bo defined by 
the Belur record of A. D. 1117, which says that then, at Velapura, 
after having established tho Hoysala power by marching to Tnlak&d 
and burning tho capital city of the Gahgas and acquiring their 


1 op . cit No. 144. This record is not dated.*— The preamble of the Sindigere record, 
which is actually dated after the end of the reign of Vikramftditya VI tl furnishes another 
instance of tho imaginary continuation of liia reign (see page 447 above, note 4 ). 

2 viz., s ukli a ‘,sa th ka t hd - v in 6dad i th riijyam-fjdyu (see page 42ft above, note 4); or, 
as it sometimes* occurs in his case, suktin-snthknthd■ rinodadim prithrirdjyatn-gAyn 
(£.</., Inscriptions in the Mysore District , Part 1., No. Md. 29). 

3 Viz., vijaya’rdjyam uttar-Sttar-dhhivriddhi-pram rdhamdmim Achandr-drka-tdram 
harath saint fa m-ire (soo page 428 above, note 4); for instance, Inscriptions at ’Sra- 
vana-Btdgola , Nos. 45, 53. 50, and Inscriptions in the Mysore District, Part I.’, 
No. Ml. 31. 

4 e • (j.f Mysore Inscriptions, p. 308; Inscriptions at t Bravana-Belgo\a i No. 144# 
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possessions, lie was ruling all the territory included between tho Chapter VI. 

lower ghaut of Nangali on the east, Kongu, Chera, and Anamale The Hoy sal as of 

on the south, tho Barakanur pass through the ghauts to the Korn Dfirasamudra, 
kap on tho west, and Savimnlo on the north. 1 And a record of A. D. 

1127 2 states that ha was then ruling that province at Yadavapura, 
which, Mr. Rice says, is the modern Melukote, in Mysore. But a 
record of A,D. 1132 s claims that ho was then ruling, at Dbrasa- 
mudra, over the Gangavadp ninety-six-thousand, the Nolambavarli 
thirty-two-tliousand, the Banavasi twolve-thousand, and tho Ha- 
numgal five-hundred. And the Sindigere inscription of A. D. 1137 
states that then, at Dorasamudra, he was still ruling the Nolam- 
havadi' and Banavasi provinces, in addition to the Gangavarli terri¬ 
tory. And one of the Hindu records * incidentally enumerates tho 
countries, over which he had ruled, as Chehgiri, Chera, Chola, 

Malaya, Male, the seven Tulus, Kolia, Pallava, Kongu, Nolam- 
bavadi, Banav&ssi, Kadainbalo, aud Hayve. A most valuable servant 
to him appears to have been the Mahdprad/idna and Dandandt/aka 
or Iliriija-Dandandija^a Gahgaiaja, of the Gahga family, already 
mentioned as the person through whose agency he acquired the 
Gatigavali province. 5 This officer is mentioned as one of throe 
special promoters of the Jain religion,—-the other two being R4ya, 
a minister of the Western Gahga king Rachamalla, and Hulla, 
a minister of Yishnuvardhaua’s son Narasiinha I. 6 And we are 
also told that lie restored tlio ruined Jain temples of tho Gangavadi 
province, 7 which had possibly been laid waste at the time when 
the Cholas invaded the Bejvola country, and destroyed the Jain 
temples there, in the reign of the Western CMlukya king 
Sotncsvara I. He is constantly mentioned in terms which 
describe him as the chief support of Vishnuvardhana’s rule. 8 It 
was ho who, in securing the ancient possessions of the Gahgas for 
Vishnuvardhana, by ousting the Tigulas or Tamil people who then 
held them, -— i. e. the imported followers of the Chola iuvadors,— 
defeated Adiyama or Idiyama, a feudatory of the Chola, who, 
when encamped at Tnlakad, refused to give up quietly the terri¬ 
tory which the Chola king had entrusted to him. 9 It was he, again, 
who actually put to flight Damodara and Narasimhavarman, and all 
the other feudatories of the Chola above the ghauts, and thus made 


] See pages 298, 299, above, and page 299, note I. 

2 Inscriptions in the Mysore District, l’art I„ No. My. 16. 

3 ilrid. No. Md. 29. 

4 Jour. Bo. Br. II. As. Son. Vol. XI. p. 259. 

0 He seems to bo the Mahdmandaliivara Gangarasa, who is mentioned in tho 
Nirgunda record ( Mysore Inscriptions, p. 302) as governing the Arabala seventy.— 
Mr. Bioo says ( Inscriptions at Sravana-Belgola, Introd. p. 23) that a record at HaJSbid 
shews that lie died in A. D, 1133. 

6 Inscriptions at 'Sravana-Belgola , No. 137. 

1 id. Nos. 47, 59, 90. 

8 e.g., id. Nos. 43, 44, 47, 90. 

• id. No, 90 j Inscriptions in the Mysore District, Tart I., No, Ml, 31. 
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tlic country subject to the sole authority of Vishnuvardhana; in recog¬ 
nition of which, the latter gave him the district or town of Govinda- 
vadi and the village of Tippur. 1 And he appears to have on one 
occasion, in or just before A.D. 1118, led a successful night attack 
against the forces of Vikramaditya VI. himself, when they were 
encamped, under the command of twelve feudal chiefs, at a place 
named Kannegal; in recognition of which Vishnuvardhana presented 
him with the village of Pararna, on the north-east of 'Sravai.ia- 
Belgola. 2 

The next name on the list is that of Udayaditya, the younger 
brother of Vishnuvardhana. He is, however, only mentioned as 
one of the sons of Ereyanga. 3 . No historical facta are stated in 
connection with him. And it seems altogether unlikely that he had 
any part in the government of the Hoysala territory. 

Vishnuvardhana, then, tvas followed by his son, the Mahdmanda- 
tisvara Narasimha I., whose name appears also in the forms of 
Nrisimha and Narasiihha, He, again, had the special birudas of 
Tribhuvanamalla and Bhujabala-Vira-Ganga; and he was also 
styled Pratapa-IIoysala. His wife, from whom "Vira-BaHala II. 
was born, was Echaladevi. 4 That he actually succeeded, as Mahd- 
mantfaldsvura, to the government of the Hoysala territory, is 
shewn by one of the 'Sravana-Belgola records, which states that he 
ruled over the dakshhia-mahi-mandala or “ territory or province 
of the southern land,” 5 6 7 —• meaning probably all the country to the 
south of the Wardfi and of tho Tungabhadia after tbo confluence 
of the WardA with it. 8 Dates for him in A. D. 1127 and 1135, 
during his father’s lifetime, are furnished for him by inscriptions 
at Tippftr and Banniir. i But the earliest date for him as Mahd- 
mandalesvara is contained in one of the Sravana-Belgola records, 8 


1 See the records referred to in the preceding note; also see page 496 above, and 
note 4. 

,J Inscriptions at 'Sravana-Belgola, No. 45. 

3 e. g., in tho Belftr grant (P.S. ami O.-C. lasers. No. 18; Mysore Inscriptions 
p, 260); in the Halebftl inscription (P. 8. and O.-C. lasers. No, 232: Mysore 
Inscriptions , p. 213); and in the Sindigorc inscription ( Mysore Inscriptions, p. 329). 

4 P. S. and O.-G. lasers. No. 18 ; Mysore Inscriptions, p. 266 (where the name is 

wrongly given as Achnladevl) : also Inscriptions at 'Sravana-Belgola, No. 138, and 
Ind. Ant. Vol. II, p. 302. 

6 Inscriptions at 'Sravana-Belgola, No. 137, the first part. 

6 An Inscription at Heggerein Mysore ( Mysore Inscriptions, p. 328) seems to indicate 
that ho was entrusted with some share of the government during his father’s lifetime. 
But the value of this record is doubtful. Amongst the persons with whose aid, it says, 
he governed, there is mentioned, liis own mother, the celebrated Sfttavvo” (sic) ; but 
his own mother was LakshmUdovl (see page 494 above). And the date is very questionable. 
If it is really the eighteenth year of the Ch&lulcya-Vikrama-varsha, a A. D. 1093-94, it 
falls before the time of even Ballftla I. While, if it is tho seventy-eighth year, = A.D. 
1153-54,— (in Kanarese, a damaged ‘seven* may easily bo miaroad as ‘one’),—it 
falls twenty-two years after the death of ’S&ntavve (see page 494 above), 

7 Inscriptions in the Mysore. District, Part I,, Nos, My, 16, TN, 129, 

s op.cit. No. 138.—Mr. Rice has found another data for him, in A. D. 1171, from 
Inscriptions at 'Sravana-Belgola, No. 81 (see the Introd. p. 64). But the Narasiraha 
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and is in the mouth Panslm, falling in December, A. D. 1159, of the 
l’rami iin enmvalsa-ra, 'Saka-Samvafc 1081 (expired). A later date for 
him, probably in tlio mouth Vai^&klia (April-May), falling in A. D. 
11(59, of 'Saka-Snriivat 1091 (expired) is furnished by au inscription 
at Sattflru. 1 The earlier of these dates falls in the period when the 
possession of the Western Ohalukya kingdom was in dispute be¬ 
tween faila HI. and JJij jala; and it is very likely that the Hoysala 
prince was then practically independent: the later date falls in the 
reign of Rijjala’s son Sovideva. Hois said to have carried his stand¬ 
ards as far north as tlio peaks of Devagiri, 2 which is possible, if he 
was employed as a general, under one of the Western Chalukya or the 
Kalachurya kings, against the then growing power of the Y&davas 
of Sen n fid Asa ; but the statement remains to be verified. And he is 
described as “ as the taker of Talakad, Kongu, Nangali.NolambavMi, 
Banav&d, and Iblnniiigal 8 this, however, plainly rests entirely 
upon the successes of his father, as the records indicate nothing 
necessitating a fresh reduction of those places by Narasimha him¬ 
self. 1 An important officer under him was tlio Mahdpradhdna , 
Sarvddhikdrin, tliriya-Bhonddri, and Dandandijaka, Hulja, Hullapa 
or HuUumayya, 5 who has been already mentioned 0 as one of three 
special promoters of tho Jain religion. Another record mentions 
the Mahdpradluhia, SarvddhiMrin, and Senddhipati, the Danda- 
nayaka Laktnaya, with tho duto of A. D. 1169. 

Narasimha I. was followod by his eon Ballala II., more usually 
called Vira-Balkila, who at first was a Malid/nandaleSvara like his 
ancestors, but afterwards established himself as an independent king. 
He, again, had the special birudas of Tribhuvanamalla and Bhujabala- 
Vira-Ganga. And from the commencement of his career he was called 
Pratapa-IIoysala and Yadava-Narayaua. An inscription at Kaulur, 
near Koppal in tho Nizam's Dominions, 7 mentions, as his piriy-arasi 
or senior wife, a certain llommadevi, who, partly because of her name, 
and partly because the record speaks of the MasavMi district, iu which 
Kaulur was situated, as her own (native) district, probably belonged to 
the family of the Pemmidi or Hemma jideva, prince of Masavadi, who 
is mentioned in a 'Sravana-Belgola inscription of A. D. 1181, and in 
the Hire-Wadawatti inscription of A.D. 1218 which is noticed at the 
end of this account of Vira-Ballala II.: 8 it records that, in the month 


mentioned there is styled Praidpa-Chakravartbi. Therefore, he must he Narasimha 
II.; and the Khara samvatsara, which is quoted, must ho Eaka-Sarhvat 1154 current, = 
A.D. 1231-32. 

1 Inmription.it in the Mysore District, Part I., No. Nj. 175. 

* Mysore Inscriptions, p. 308, 

3 Inscriptions at f&ravana-Bel'/ola, No. 137. 

4 This description was also assumed by Vlra-Ballaja II,,—mostly, if not entirely, 
on the same grounds. 

5 Inscriptions at Sravana-Belgola, Nos. 40, 80, 137, 138. 

6 Page 491 above. 

7 Part of the record at the temple of Hariharc^vara (Carn.-IMsa Invrs. Vol. IT. 
p. 199 ; the transcript gives the name of Vtra-Ballflla's wife as RemSdev! ; 1 take 
the correct form, Remm&devl, from the Hive-Wadawatti inscription). 

B Page 50G below, note 2. 
b 972 -64 
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Vaisakha (April-May), falling in A. D. 1179, of the Vikarin mmvatmrn 
(Saka-Samvat 1102 current), lie and Remmadcvi joined in making a 
grant of land at Kaulur, in the Masavadi district, to the temple in' 
which the record stands ; and, the samvatsara being cited as the fourth 
year of the Kalachurya king Sankama, it shews that Sankama was the 
recognised sovereign of Vira-Ballala, whom it styles MahdmandalMvrtra. 
And an inscription of A. D. I20d, at AJawancli, in the same neighbour¬ 
hood, 1 - mentions another juriy-amni, also styled patfa-muliddM, 
named Kctaladdvi, who made an allotment to a local god, out of the 
hejjuhka- tax of the Masavadi district, and thus seems to have been 
some connection of the other wife, Remmadevi; a.nd, perhaps a son, 
born from her, named Billayya. But the son who succeeded him, 
Narasimha II., was born from a wife named Padmaladevj. 2 The earliest 
date for ViTa-Ballala II. is supplied by an inscription at Bujagaudana- 
pura in Mysore, 3 which mentions him as a. Mahdm andaltiicara, ruling 
at Dorasamudra in the month Chaitra (March-April), falling in A.D. 
1173, of the Vijaya samvatsara , coupled with 'Saka-Saihvat 1094 by 
mistake for 1095 (expired). And one of the 'Sravana-Belgola inscrip¬ 
tions 4 * mentions him as a Naltdmandalcs vara ruling the dalwhina- 
vwndala or “ southern territory/ 1 with a date in the month Pausha, 
falling in December, A. 1). 1181, of the Plava scWn.va.tmra, 'S.-S. 1104 
(current). To the earlier period of his career belongs also the statement 
in the Nirgunda inscription, that, as MahdmandaUsvara, he ruled over 
the Gangaviidi ninety-six-thousand at Dorasamudra, 6 Within the 
next ten years, however, he accomplished a very great change in his 
position. From liis.Gadag inscription of A. D. 1192/ and from 
another record of his time, dated in A. I). 1202, at Aunigere, 7 we 
learn that, pushing on to the north of the Dlurwar Distrait, he defeated 
Brahma, the general of the Wostern Chalukya king S6me6vara IV., 
Bhillama, the Yadava king of Devagiri, and a certain Jaitrasimha, who 
may perhaps be, as was originally thought, Jaitugi I., the son of 
Bhillama, but seems now more likely to be a minister of Bhillama who 


1 At tlie temple of Isvftra (Caru.-Disn Insets. Yol. II. p. ?97).—According to 
tile transcripts, there is mi doubt as to the identity of the husband of h’ernm&dev? and 
Ketaladev?: the AJawandi-inscription specifics him as Vira-Ballfila; and the Ivauldr 
inscription does the same, and further makes the matter quite clear by styling him 
Did rd vati'p uram r-ddht svara and Yftdava-NMyaiia. 

2 The Harihar inscription, of A. 1). 1224, noticed more fully in connection with 
Narasimha II.— One of the inscriptions at 'Sravana-Belgoja (No. 128) seems to mention 
a lumdra or son named 86ine£vara. But there is nothing in support of this in^any 
other known record. And there is probably some mistake about either the original or 
the transcript. 

3 Inscriptions in the Mysore District, Part I,, No. My, 58. 

4 Inscriptions at 'Sravana-Bclyola, No. 124. 

6 Mysore Inscriptions , p. 308,—In addition to the inscriptions quoted in the text above, 
other records, belonging to the earlier part of his career, at q—I nscriptions in the Mysore 
District t Part I„ No, My# I**, at llemmanhalli, dated in A. D. 1175 j No. Md. 44, at 
Atakflr, dated in A. D. 1177 ; No. TN. 106-, at Tumbala, dated in A. D. 1180 j No, TN. 
4, at Tajakad, dated in the same year (wrongly suggested by Mr. Rice to he dated in 
A. D, 1300, and to belong to V2ra-Ballaja II J .); and No, Ml. 83 at Chahgavadi, dated 
in A.D. 1184. 

6 Jnd. Ant. Yol, II. p. 299 ,• and see page 464 above, note4, for the correction re¬ 
garding Brahma. 

7 At the temple of AmriteSvara {Carn^Dtsa Inscrs* Yol, II. p* SOI)* 
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is mentioned as Jaitasimha, in a record at Gadag of A. D. 1191 • 1 and 
that thus, according to the claim that is made lor him in these records, 
by the favour of the god Nirayana he acquired the supremacy over the 
Kuntala country, and the universal sovereignty of the Western Chill u- 
kyas. This must have happened soon after Juno, A. D. 1101, when, 
as the record'of that date at Gadag 3 shews, the country in that neigh¬ 
bourhood was in Bhillama’s possession. He then, as is shewn by his 
own Gadag inscription and subsequent records, assumed the paramount 
epithets and titles of muUistnbkuu:andsra>jn , srifirit/dcimlhilJm, Uahii- 
rdjdilliirdja, ParaviSsvuru, and Paiamabluilldmka, and the style of 
Pnildpa-Oluikra variin, Pit iijabala-Ohakravart in, Jilt nj/ihalapraldpn- 
ChakrncarHii, Hoffmln-Ohukmrattin., lihujabubi praldpn-Haimtla- 
Chnkracurtin, and Yd'lova-Chukravaiiin , s And he established a 
reckoning of his own, running from the first year of his reign as para¬ 
mount sovereign, which, the records shew, was the Virudhikrit xarhunt- 
na.ra, 'Saka-Samvat 111-t current, = A. D. 1101-02.* This position he 
maintained; and it was enjoyed also, though with a more limited 
extent of territory, by his successors. Hut he certainly did not acquire 
the whole of the Kuntala country, and the entire possessions that, 
had belonged to the Western Ohalukyas : the northern boundary of 
the lloysala kingdom, thus established, was evidently the Malparhhii 
river, and the Krishna from the point where the Malparhhii joins it: 
for, the records of Vira-Ballala, in that-neighbourhood, are found at 
Ai.nylgere in the Nawalgund taluka, N.'iregal in the h'cii.i taluka, and 
Balaganur, Gadag, Mujguud, Meyuniji, and Nagavi, in the Gadag 
taluka, of the Dharwar District, and nowhere .on the north of the 
rivers mentioned; while, on the north of those rivers, inscriptions of 
the Devagiri-Yailava kings Bhilhima and Jaitugi I., the dates of which 
fall during the reign of Vira-Ballala II., exist, or were extant some 
fifty years ago, at Bhainvadgi and Manugoli in the, Bageuadi taluka, 
and llippargi in the Bindagi taluka, of’the Bijapur District, and at 
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* .Epi'jrttphia In dip a, , Vol. HI. p. 217. 

2 tree the p re ceiling note. 

3 Some of the later records, however, in Mysore, describe him, even after this time, 
as simply a Mx h d m a. ip la I Asvara ; <*.//,, In .script ions at 'Sr a vh ua - lie {yo I a , No. 130, dated 
in A.l). 1195, and Inscriptions in the. Mysore District) Vart 1., No. Nj. 71. at Mottn., 
dated in A. T >. 111)2 (wrongly suggested l»v Mr. Hire to be dated in A. D. 1312, and to 
belong to Vlni-BallAja 111.)} and. No, TN. 31, at Tadi-Maliugi, dated in A. D. 1 1 

4 The following instances are in accordance with this:— (1) In an inscription at the 
temple of Guchchiua-itasappa at Aijj/fgere in the DhAiwftr District ( Ctn n,-Dcsvr Insert . 
Vol. II* p. 2$0 verified from an ink-impression), the Vingala sauhvatsara ('fcaka- 
Sain vat 1120 current.) is cited as his seventh year ; the month is Mftrgasirsha. (2) In 
the inscription, mentioned above, at the temple of Am rites vara at Atyidgere {Hid, 
p. 301 ; verified from an ink-impression), the Dumlubhi samvatsara (/S -S. 1326 current) 
is cited as his twelfth year ; the month is Jyeshtha. (3) In an inscription at iialagfimvo 
in Mysore (F. >S. and O.-C. Insers. No. 107 5 Mysore In$cri])t.ioux, p. 137), the Krfcdhana 
samvatsara. ('S.-S. 1128 current) is cited as his fifteenth year ; the month is Chaitra. (4) 
Iu another inscription at Ba]ag&iHve (F. S, and 0.*0. I users. No. 19S ; Mysore Inscrip¬ 
tion^ p. I37)> the Brabhava samvatsara (TS.-S, 1130 current) is cited as his seventeenth 
year ; the month is K&rttika. And (5) in an inscription at the temple of Mah&bale£vara 
at Nfig9.vi in the Dhftrw&r District {Carn.'Dtm Inters. Vol. II. p. 334), tho Praj&- 
pati samvatsara ('S.-S. 1134 current) is cited as his twenty-lirst year; the month is 
Karttika.—■ I expect that the majority of his dates will he found to be in accordance 
with the above* But two instances to the contrary ar? known to me. In an inscription 
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Chapter VI- Bijapur itself, That Bhillumn had held, as was only to be expected, 
Tho Hoysalas of the country south of the Mulparbha ancl the Krishya, ds well as the 

D6rasamntlra. northern provinces, is shewn by an inscription of A. D. 1189, tho 

third year of his reign, at Amugere, and by his Gadag inscription 
of June, A. D. 1191. Vira-BnllfUa must have been, nominally at 
least, then a feudatory of Bhillama. But Iris defeat of the Western 
Chalukya general Brahma must have taken before that date. And 
it was doubtless that success that put him in a position to measure his 
strength against that of Bhillama himself. The final decisive battle 
between the Hoysalas and the Y&davas, which must be placed soon 
after June, A. D, 1191, is located in the neighbourhood of Gadag 
by the Anntgere inscription" of A. D. 1202, which, describing Vira- 
Balldla as “ a submarine fire in the ocean which was the army of 
Bhillama,” tells us that, though Bhillama held himself to bo uncon¬ 
querable on account of his great array of elephants and horses and 
foot-soldiers, Vira-Ball&la pursued him from Soratur (twelve miles 
south of Gadag) to Lokkigundi (Lakkuudi, six. miles cast of Gadag), 
and there destroyed his forces. The record seems also to state 
that Bhillama himself was killed on this occasion; and, us the 
Virodhikrit samvataara, A. I). 1191-92, was the first year of tho 
reign of Jaitugi 1. on the north of the boundary line, as well as of 
Vira-Ballala on the south of it, it appears not unlikely that such 
was really the case. A reference to the same battle is made in a Hari- 
har inscription of A. D. 1224, of tho time of Narasiritha II., 1 which 
claims that tho army of the iSeuua king/ consisting ot 'two hundred 
thousand men with twelve thousand cavalry, was pursued by Vira- 
Ballala from Soratur to the banks of tho Krishnavcqi, and was there 
destroyed. This latter record adds that, in the same campaign, 
when, after the pursuit, he had halted and reformed his forces, 
Vira-Ballala II. reduced all the forts between Soratur, Erambarage 
(Yelburga, in the Niztim’s Dominions), Kurugod (near Bellary), 
Gutti (about fifty miles east of Bollary), Bcllittage (possibly ‘Bolatti’ 
or f Belhuttec/ near Lakshmcshwar, close to which is tho hill-fort of 
Brimantgad), Rattapajli (RuttCdialji, in the Kod taluka), and “the 
proud ” Viifttana-kote (liangul). And an inspection of the map 
will shew that the possession of those strongholds made his power 


at tho tom pie of VeAkatarainana at Meyur.di iu the Dhdrwfir District (Carn.-Pesa 
Infers. Vol. II. p. 281), the Anala or Mala samvalmra (E.-S. 1119 current) is cited, not 
as his sixth year as given in the transcript (to mako it accord with the other dates), but, 
as I find from the ink-impression, as his fifth year; the month is Vaiidkba. And, in 
another of the Bajagdiiive records (P. S. and O.-C. lasers. No. 195 ; Mysore Inscrip -. 
tions , p, 162), the Dnndubhi samvalsara (T5.-8. 1125 currect; really his twelfth year) 
is cited as his eleventh year ; the month is Chaitra. These two instances require the 
ParidhAvin samvatsara, E.-iS. ] ] 15 current, as his first year. 

• At the temple of the god liariharSsvara {P. iS', and O.-C . Inters. No. 123; Mysore 
Inscriptions, p. 30). 

a The name in the original is SCvuJja; not IS&mana, as in Mr. Rice's translation. And, 
in view of the facts that the Yitdavas of Devagiri came from the SthujadfiSa country, 
and that, in the Gadag inscription of A. D. 1191, Bhillama is described as rendering 
highly prosperous the rule of the family of tho Sfivapa, i. e. Sdupa, kings ( Epigraphia 
Indica, Vol, HI, p. 217), there can now be no doubt that the expressions tf Hmna-sainya 
and Sivuna-nripn-bala indicate the forces, not of an individual named SAvnpa, but of 
“ the Seurja king,” i. e. of Bhillama. 
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secure over all the southern part, north of Mysore itself, of the Cha pter V I. 

dominions which had passed from the Kalachui yas to the last Western Ttui-Hoysaja* ol 
(Jhilukya king SdmtMvara T V., and from the latter to Bhillunm of Dflrasauiudr^, 
Devagiri. When the Gadag inscription of A.D. 1192 was written, 

Vira-Bullala’s vijaya-ehnidhdvdra or victorious camp was still at 
Lakkundi. And a Balagarhve inscription, dated slightly later in the 
same year, 1 speaks of that same town as the nclevi.du or capital, at 
which, having accomplished his victories in the north, he was then 
roigning. It wub probably early in A. D. 1193 that he started on the 
tour in the course of which the forts in question were reduced. A 
record of A. D 1195 2 3 mentions him as then reigning at Erambarageya- 
kuppa ; evidently in the course of this campaign. And the cam¬ 
paign was doubtless brought to an end in the month Asvina (Sept.- 
Oct.) falling in A. D. 1190, of the Anala siimvatsarn , ('Saka-Samvat 
1119 current), when, encamped at the Anckcro tank at Hangal, he 
laid siege to the latter town.* Another record, of his own time, 
states that he held the umbrella of southern sovereignty through 
the favour of the god Vijaya-Narayayu; that he took Uehchangi; 
and that, when the 1’aydya (of Nulambavadi, wdiere Uclicliangi was 
situated) threw himself on his mercy, he restored him his kingdom : 4 * 
and, coupling this with a statement in one of the 'Sravaua-llelgoja 
records, 0 it would seem that, during his absence on the campaign 
mentioned above, one of the Papdyn chieftains of the Nolumbavadi 
province, named Ivamadeva, rebelled, and had to be forcibly reduced 
to submission, llut, with this exception, In’s reign appears to htive 
boon free from internal troubles. Some of the recods, -indeed, de¬ 
scribe him as “ the taker of Talakad, Kongu, Nahgali, Nolumbavadi, 

Banav&si, and Kanuriigal, ” — to which list others add Gungavadi, 

Lokkiguntli, Kummata, and Eramharage, hut it is plain that, as in the 
case of Narusiihha I., this is derived mostly from the achievements 
of Vishnuvimlhuna. The records mention, us his feudatories and 
officials,—the Mahdpradhdna, SurvAdhikdvin, and Daudandyaka 
Bittimnyya, with the date of A. D. 1175 ; the Mahdpradhdna and 
Daudandyaka Gadada-Singayya, with the date of A. D. 1184; tho 
Mahdpradhdna, SarvddhUdrin, and Daudandyaka ' Ereyanna or 
Eraga, who in December, A. D. 1192, was in charge of the Bannv&si 
twelve-thousand and the ftantalige thousand; the Mahdpradhdna , 

Sarvddhikdrin, and Hiriya-Bhanddri Hujjayya, who had also held 
office under Narasimha I ; the Mahdpradhdna, Sarvddhikdrin, and 
Paramavisvdsin , or most confidential agent, the Daudandyaka 
Armativala, of Kurur, who is described as ruling 6 over the Taranad, 

Hadinad, and Kun&d districts, at iSatarur, in A. D. 1195; 


1 P. S. and O.-C. Insert, No. 200 ; Mysore I ascriptions, p..l03. 

5 Inscriptions in the Mysore District, Part I„ No. TN. 31. 

3 An inscription on a vtrijal at the temple of' Tarake§\ara at IIAngal' ( Carn.-Dtsa 
Insert. Vol. II. p. 605). 

4 P, S. and O.-C. Insert. No. 18; Mysore I ascriptions, p. 260.— Vijaya-Ndrdya^a 
was a got! at, apparently, Belflr. The preceding part of the record registers grants made 
to the temple of that god hy Vishyuvardhana. 

8 Inscriptions at Sravana-Belgola, No. 90. 

6 Sec page 428 above, note 4 . 
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the Kadamba Mah d man dal As m m Kilmadeva, who was ruling at 
Hanmhgal in A. D. 1196 ; the il lahdprnrtl<dna and Daiuhvitdijaka, 
the Icumdia or junior Lakshina, Lakshniidharu, or Lakhmidevu, 
with the date of A. D 1907 ; the 31<i//<iin<ttx/alcsvura Rdyadev.arasa, 
“ lord of Asatimayurapiua, the best of towns," who, having become 
a minister, was governing at Mallahnrada-koppa in A. I). 1199; 
the- Samosta-bdh(ittara-niyn(/-rtdhipiUi and Dn inland yak a Amrite- 
svara, with the date of A. D. 1202 ; the Mnhdprcidh&ntt and ])tut- 
d'lndyaku Mallai.ia, with the date of A. D. 1 '203 ; the Dandund- 
■i/aka Kamathada-Malli^etti, who, in the same year, was governing 
the Santalige seventy 1 * and the Nagarnkhanda seventy in the Bana- 
vasi province; a certain Madhavayya, who was governing the 
Bclvola three-hundred in A. D. 1-07; and tiro Dandandyo.ka 
Ballayya, who was in charge of the royal city of Annigore in A. D. 
120S. " Also, the Harihar inscription of the time of Narasimha II., 
dated in A. 1). 1224, mentions a Mahdpradhdiai, and Dcnulavdyabi 
Polalva, who, it says, was a minister of Vira Ballala II. as well as of 
Narasimha II., and who probably had much to do with the successes 
that were achieved by the first of his two roasters. The latest date on 
record for AGra-Ballala, II. is tin; full-moon day of the month Karttika 
of the Prajapafci tuimvafsant, cited as his twenty-first year." The 
year is'Saka-Saiitvat 1134 current. And the corresponding English 
date is, approximately, the 23rd October, A. 1). 1211. It is probable 
that he died soon after this date. For, an inscription at Gadag, dated 
early in A. D. 1213, 3 shews that the Devagiri-Yadava king Sihg'haua 
had then recovered some at least of the territory south of the Mal- 
parbha and the Krishna. 

Vira-Ballala II. was succeeded by his son Narasimha II., who 
maintained the position of an independent king, but plainly lost most, 
if not all, of the territory north of the VVarda and the Tungabhadra. 


1 This is perhaps a mistake* for S&utali seventy,” which might be identified with the 

Selntaji maudala that is mentioned in the next note. 

3 Prom the N/lg;tvi inscription (see page 503 above, note 4, No. f>).— The Ballon, who 
married Tujavaladev?, daughter of the Gutta prince Vira-VikramadijLya 11mentioned 
in / J , S, o/ul O,-C, In-sent, No. 234,— which record ia dated in Chaitra, falling in A. IX 
1213, of the 'Brhnuklia xamutUsara, *B aku-Saiiivut (current), and is, 1 have now 

ascertained* at HaraJahalJi in the DharwAr Hi strict, and not at Hajdbtd,— is not tho 
lloysala king, but a sou- of a feudatory chief named Siliiha, Singa, or Singideva, lord 
of the S&utaji mandala , and belonging to the Mtryavaiiisa or Solar Race. — The name 
Ball&la seems to have become of rather favourite use during this period. And it occurs 
in the Mdsavftdi family itself, which has been mentioned on page o()l above. I take this 
from the inscription at the temple of KfiineWara at Tlire-Wadawatti near Laksh mesh war, 
which gives the following account (quoted from an ink-impression) Among the lords 
of tho M&sav&di vishaya, born in tbe Yfulava family, there was Pemmddi. His son was 
Kuppa, whose wife was Remmddevi. Their son was Ball&la, who married Lukahmt, 
Lakm«tdevi, Lakhum&dovi, or Lakhmaladevj, And their sons wore S6mesvara or 
S6yiddva, and Virdp&ksha. The record registers grants that were made, in the M&sav&di 
hundred-and-forty, by the Malidman<Uilfcvara Ball&ladeva, his piriy-arasi Lakm&ddvl, 
and their son S6m£svara, to the gods Ball&lesvara, Kemnmsvara, and Ke^avadeva, of 
Vodavatti, in tho month Vab&kha, falling in A.IX 1218, of the Bahudb&nya somvatmra 
(Eaka-Sain vat 1141 current), wrongly cited as the nineteenth, instead of the ninth, year 
of the DSvagiri-YMava king Singhaija II. 

3 At the temple of TrikCifcesvava {Carn.-Ddsa lasers, % Vol, II. p. 370 j and see huh 
Ant, Vol* II* p.297, No. 1). 
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His name, again, appears also as N&rasimha and Nrisirhha, And a 
later record, of his son’s time, 1 tells us that his wife, the mother of 
Some^vara, was Kalaledevl. Of this reign we have at present only- 
three records. One is an inscription at Harihar in Mysore, 2 dated in 
the month Maglia (Jan.-Feb.), falling in A. T). 1224, of the Svabhanu 
mmvatmra, 'Saka-Samvat 1145 (expired). The second is an inscrip¬ 
tion at Sravaua-Belgola, 3 4 dated at the time of the winter solstice, in 
December, A. D. 1231, of the Khara samvatsara ('S.-S. 1154 current). 
And the third is an inscription at Basaralp dated in VaBakha (April- 
May),falling in A, D. 123 1,oE the Jaya samvatsara, 'S.-S 1157 (current). 
The Harihar and 'Sravaua- Belgola records give him the paramount 
epithets and titles of mmastahhnvaudsraya, sriprithivivallabhd 
Mahdrdjddhirdja, and 1\<rantJsvara ; but the Basaral inscription 
styles him M alt d'nanrt aids »aru. The 'Sravana-Belgola record styles him 
l'midpa-Chakravartin ; and the Basaral record, Nissanknpratdpa- 
Ghakravartin. The Harihar and Basaial records mention Dora- 
•sarnudra as his capital.. In the Harihar and 'Sravana-Belgola 
reeords, he is called “ the uprooter of the Makara or Magara kingdom 
or sovereignty, 1 ’ and “ the establisher ,of the Chdla kingdom or 
sovereignty;” and the Basaral record claims that the valour of his 
arm broke the pride of the Se.vuna king. The Harihar record claims 
also that he was the king of the Male kings; that, like a thunderbolt, 
he cleft open the rock that was the Pandya king; and that he was a 
very Janardana (Vishnu) in destroying the demon Kaitabha in the form 
of the Kaclava king. 'The same record mentions, as a person of 
considerable importance, the MtihdpraJhdaa and Dandandynka Pol&lva, 
the son of a certain Attiraja or Attarasa, born at Naranapura in the 
Andhra country; it styles him Vaidinava-Ghakmvartin, or, freely, 
“an eminent leader among the Vai.-lmavasit says that he was a 
minister of both Vira-Ballaja II. and Narasimha II., and that none 
others protected the Hoysala sovereignty .as he did; and it records 
that he built the groat temple at which the inscription is. And the 
BasaVal inscription mentions a hereditary minister, the Dandandyaka 
Harihara, of Addayida, who, it says, was the person who actually 
defeated the Sevui.ui troops when they had laid siege to some place in 
the Hoysala territory. 

Narasimha II. was succeeded by his son Sdmesvara, whose name 
appears also as simply Soma, and as SciVideva, and who was usually 
ailed Vira-Some^vara. Of his time, we have nine records. The 
earliest of them would appear to be an inscription at Badanalu, 5 
which purports to say that he was reigning at Kannanur, in the 
Chola kingdom,— identified by Dr. Hultzseh with the village of that 

1 Inscriptions in the Mysore District , Part I., No. Md, 122, 

2 At the temple of Harihare^vara (Cam.-D&sa lasers. V ol. II, p, 386, where it 
is wrongly classed under tlio records of Yira-Uall^Ja II, j P, and 0,-C. Inscrs. 
No, 123 ; Mysore Inscriptions , p, 30). 

3 Inscriptions at 'Sravana-Belgola, No, 81.— Mr, Bice (id, Introd, p, 54) has taken 
the date as being A. D. 1171, and so has referred this record to tho time of the first 
Narasimha ; but the designation Pratdpa- Chahravartin shews that this cannot be correct. 
It may possibly, however, be a record of Narasimha IIT», dated in A, D, 1291, 

4 Inscriptions in the Mysore District t Part I,, No, Md, 121, 

4 ibid. No. Nj. 36. 
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Chapter VI. name five miles north of 'Srirangam in the Tricliinopoly District, 

The Hoygajas of Madras Presidency, 1 —in the month Chaitra (March-April), falling 

D6raa»mudra. in A. D. 1128, of tlie Sarvadhirin mmoatsara, Baku,-Sam vat 1351 
(current). Rut this date, as also that of another record 2 which ap¬ 
pears to say that he was reigning at Ddrasamudra in the month 
K&rttika (Oct-.-Nov.), falling in A. D. 1233, of the Hdmalamhin 
dathvatmm ('S.-S. 1160 current), overlaps the latest date for his father. 
And the earliest consistent date for him is furnished by an inscription 
at Jotli-IWavauapura," which says that, having taken the Chola 
kingdom, ho was reigning there in the Yikafin same«tmra , 'S.-S. 
1101 (expired),—■ A. 1). 113P-10. Kannanur is again mentioned 
as his capital in a record of A. D. 1250 at Rayaseltipura; 4 and a 
copper-plate grant, now in the Bangalore Museum, 5 which is dated 
in the month Pbalguua (Feb.-March), falling in A.D. 1253, of the 
Paridhavin mmvatsnra, 'S.-S. 1175 (current), mentions the sumo 
place by the name of Vikramapura, 0 and speaks of it as “ the great 
capital, which had been built, in order to amuse his mind, in the Chola 
country, which he had conquered by the power of his arm.” The 
latest date for him is furnished by an inscription at A rake re, 7 dated 
in the month Kavttika (Oo.t.-Nov.), falling in A. D. 1254, of the 
Ananda sami’uhara (B-S. 1177 current).; and this record, citing the 
samvatmra as his twenty-first year, shews that the first year of his 
reign was the Java saihr-atxnra, 1S.-S. 1157 current, = A.I). 1234-35. 
The records give him all the paramount titles, 8 and style him Pratdpa - 
Vhakmvartin and Niss'tnkapmtdpa-Chukrauartin. The copper-plate 
charter mentions Sdmaladevl, daughter of Vittarasa, as his patfa- 
mohishi or crowned queen. But he had also a mahish> or queen named 
Vijjala, Bijjala, or Bijj.daiaui, from whom his son and successor 
Narasiriilia III. was born. 3 The Pandya records tell us that 'Srirangain 
was taken from Soinesvava by the Pandya king Jafavarman, otherwise 
called Sundara- Pandyaddva ; 10 and also disclose the fact that he had 
another wife, of the Chalukya stock, named Devalamahadevi, who 
bore him a son named Yira-Ramanatha, and a daughter named 
Ponnambala : 11 Yira-Ramanatha appears to have held local authority 
under the Pandyas. The record of A. D. 1233 mentions, as a minis¬ 
ter of Vira-SomcMvara, the Mahdprndhdran aud Paramavisrdsin, the 
Dandandyalca Ilarihara, who liad previously held office under Nara- 
simha II.; and it speaks of Yira-Someisvara as having fought against 
the “ famous ” Krishna-Kandliara, i. e. the Yadava king Krishya of 
Ddvagiri, 

1 F.fiigraphia Indira, Vol, III, p. 8, 

Inscriptions in the Mysore District , Part I., No. Md. 122. 

3 ibid. No. TN. 1 03, 

4 ibid. No. Md. 62. 

6 Mysore Inscriptions , p. 321. 

6 For the identification, Bee Epigraphia Indica , Vol. Ilf, pp. 8, 0. 

7 Inscriptions in the Mysore District, Part I., No. Sr. 110. 

8 One of them, however, (Inscriptions in the Mysore District , Pert I., No. Md. 62, 
of A,D. 1250), styles him Mahdmandalisvara. 

e P, s. <md O.-C. lasers. Nos. 19, 20, 147,- 148 (Mysore Inscriptions, pp.7,11, 
272, 275, where, however, the name is not given quite accurately) ; Inscriptions in the 
Mysore District, Part I., No. TN. 97. 

io E/rigraphia Indica, Vol. III. p. 7. 

U ibid, p, S. 
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S6m4svara was succeeded by Ins son Narasiihha III., also called Chapter VI- 

Vira-Narasimha, whose name, again, appears also in the forms of Tb( , 

Narasimha, Nrisimha, and Narasihga. Of his time we have twelve Dttrammudnu 
records, all from Mysore. The earliest date for him is furnished by Vira-Narasimlm III. 
a copper-plate grant, from Belur, 1 * 3 and is in the month Chaitra (March- 
April), falling in A.I). 1251, of the Ananda samvatxam ('Saka-Sarivvat 
1177 current). The latest is furnished by an inscription at Malihgi," 
and is in the month Mfirgasira (Nov.-Dee ), falling in A. D. 1200, of 
the Vikriti Hftmuatsnru, 'S.-S. 1212 expired. Tlie records give him 
the customary paramount epithets and titles, and style him I'rutdna- 
C'li-iknuartin, and Xi^d.iiikti i>r<ddp<(-Chahr(i,rar/in. And they repre¬ 
sent him as reigning at Dorasamudra. They mention a Midtdfira- 
dlidnn and Duydundynka named Perumaledeva, also called Rauttaraya 
and Javanike-Narayana, with dates in A. D. 1201, 1280, and 1290, 
who is said to have conquered and slain a king named Ratnapala ; and 
a minister named Chikka-Ketayya, who is said, in a record of A. D. 

1277-78, to have just returned from a successful expedition with the 
army of the “ eastern kingdom.” But, with these exceptions, they dis. 
close no history. One of the Belur grants of A. D. 1279, s makes local 
provision for, amongst other tilings, “ the tax which had to he paid to 
the Turaslikas” i.e. the Musalmin kings of Delhi, “ by all people from 
the Kanarese country residing at Benares.'” 

Narasimha III. was succeeded by his sonBall.lla or Vira-Ball ala ITT. Vir.iRallai* III. 
Of this reign, we have some eleven or twelve records; similarly, all 
fron* Mysore. The earliest of them is an inscription at Ilemmaragal, 4 
which furnishes for him a date in the month Phnlguna (Feb.-March), 
falling in A. D, 1232, of the lvhava 'Saka-Sariwat 1213 

(expired). And the latest unquestionable one is an inscription at 
Tigadahalli, 5 which is dated in the month Margasira (Nov.-Dee.), fall¬ 
ing in A, I). 1137, of the tsvara naihvnf.mra, 'S.-S. 12(j0 (expired). 

The records give him all the customary paramount epithets and titles, 
and style him Priddpa-CkakvavnUiii .; and they mention Dftrasa- 
mudra as his capital in A. D. 1310, 1316, and 1330. But it seems 
unlikely that he exorcised much sovereign power after A. D. 1310. 

As will be seen in the next chapter, Alla-nd-din, the second of the 
Khilji emperors of Delhi, had then already invaded the Dekkan, and 
had commenced and almost completed the conquest of the Yadavas of 
Devagiri. As yet, the lloysalas had remained free from attack. But, 
in A. D. 1310, Aba-ud-din sent an army, under .Malik Kafur and 
Khvvaja Haji, to reduce Ddrasamudra. Leaving part of their forces 
at Paithau on the Godavari, Malik Kafur and Khwi.ji Il i.ji continued 
their march to the south,— entered and laid waste the Hoysala king¬ 
dom,— engaged, defeated, and captured Viva-Balhila III.,— and took 


1 / J . S. and O. C. lasers . No. 38, the last part; Mysore Inscriptions) p. 267. 

‘ Inscriptions in the. Mysore District* l*art I., No. TN. 27. 

3 / J . *S\ and O.-C. Inserts. No. 20; il/y sorts Inscriptions , p. 275. 

4 /ascriptions in the Mysore District > Part I,, No. Nj« 308. 

5 ibid* No, Ml. 30{).— It is doubtful whether No. Md. 85 belongs to the time of this 
kinp, in A. D, 1311, or whether it should be placed in A. D. 1221 and referred to Vira* 
BaU:i|a II. 

b 072- 6,5 
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and despoiled liis capital. 1 The complete subjugation of the Hoysala 
kingdom, and the annexation of it to the empire of Delhi, were not 
effected till A. D. 1827, in the reign of Muhammad Tughlak. 2 Mean¬ 
while, it would appear, after his defeat and capture in A. D. 1310, 
Vira-Ball&la III. was liberated, and continued, for a short time longer, 
the semblance of a reign, at the original capital of Bclur, rather than 
at Dorasamudra > and it seems that, after the events of A, D. 1327, when 
Dorasamudra is said to have been entirely demolished by the Mu sal- 
mane, he retired to Tondanur,— the modern Tonnur near Seringapa- 
tam,— which continued to be the seat of an enfeebled power for about 
fifty years more under him and some successor. 8 The power of the 
lloysalas as a dynasty, however, was practically extinguished in 
A. D.1310. 


1 Fi-rishta (Brigg’s Translation), Vol. I. p. 373 ; and Elpkinstone's History of India, 
Cowell’s edition, p. 336. 

5 .Ferishtn, Vol. 1. p. 113. 

a Mysore Inscnj.it.hins, p. txxix ; and Mr. Eire's Gazetteer of Mysore and Coorg, Vol. 
II. p. 297.— Fcrwlita (Vol. I. pp. 118, 419) tells us that, in A. D. 1338, B&liA-ud-dln, 
more commonly known hy his original name of 1 ICoorshasip,’ rebollod against his uncle, 
Muhammad Tughlak, and, being defeated, deserted his government of Skgar, and 
fled to theHoysaja court; and that he was given up to the king by the then representa¬ 
tive of the family, whom Ecrishta calls Ballkjadeva. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE YADAVAS OP DWVAGIRI. 

The Yalava kings of Devugiri wore descended from a line of 
fendathry nobles, some of the members of which have already 
been mentioned in connection with the RAshtrakuta and Western 
Chalukya kings. Their claim to be “ YMavas ” probably rests on 
nothing but their Puranic genealogy, which appears first in a record 
of A. I). 1000, and must have been devised during the preceding 
century. And, since their original territory was called the Senna 
country, and the expression <- the Senna king ” is actually used to 
denote the first king Bhillama, 1 and he is also described ns render¬ 
ing highly prosperous the rule of the family of “ the Sevana ( i.r. 
Sfhina) kings,” 2 3 4 * * they would undoubtedly be more correctly called 
Seunas. But they were known as YMavas to the Musalman his¬ 
torians. So, also, the Hindu Pratdpanulrtya speaks of thorn «as 
the Yalava kings of Sevapa, i.c. of the Seuna country. 8 And the 
name has become so thoroughly well established, that it seems both 
unnecessary and undesirable to now set it aside in favour o'f simply 
a more technically correct appellation. 

The early history of the family is to ho found partly in epigra- 
phic records, and partly in the introduction to Homadri’s Vrata- 
kktindn.* The Pur&nic genealogy is perhaps given most fully 
by Hfimadri. Among epigraphic records, it is found first in the 
Saiignmner copper-plate grant of the Mahdnd manta Bhillama II , 
dated in A. L). 1000/ and finally in the Paithan grant of king 
E&machandra, dated in A. D. lf!7 2." And the essence of it is as 
follows :— In the beginning of things, there was the god Vishnu 
in connection with whom, the Ya lavas claimed to belong to the 
Vishnuvariha or race of Vishnu. 7 From the water-lily that grew 
from Vishnu’s navel, there sprang the god Brahman. Ilis son was 
Atri. And his was Soma, Chandra, or Indu, the Moon ; 8 whence 


1 Sec page 50t above, note 2. 

3 Epigraph in Indica , Vol. III. p. 217. 

3 hid. Ant. Vol. XXI. p. 199. 

4 Dr. Bhandarkar’s Early History of the. hekkan (1884), Appendix C. 

6 Epigra.plda Indica, Vol. II. p, 212, 

« hid. Ant. Vol. XIV. p. 314. 

7 e, g., Bhillama II. ia styled Vishnii-vamS-fidbhava (Epigraphia Indica, Vol. II. 
p. 219, text line 49) ; so also Bhillama III. (Inti. Ant, Vol. XVI1. p. 120, text line 17), 
and Seuijadova (id. Vol. XII, p. 126, text line 3). • For later instances, in the regal 
line, see page 517 below, note G. 

8 HGmftdri gives this part of the descent rather differently. He says that the coucb 
of Vishrju was the ocean of milk ; and that the Moon was produced from that ocean. 
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tlic Yadavas belonged also to the fomavamsu or Lunar Race. r llie 
descent is then taken through various persons, until we come to 
Yadu, the founder of the Yaduvarii&i, or race of Yadu, in the Lunar 
liaco. Hemadri, who professes to give an absolutely complete 
pedigree, then proceeds to name all the descendants of Yadu in the 
line to which the Yadavas of DOvagiri belonged. The cpigraphic 
records, however, do not aim at: such completeness ; and simply say 
that in the lineage of Yadu there was born that particular person 
with which each of them commences the genealogy. 

Coming to historical, or supposed historical, times, llemadri says 
that there was a king named Sul aha, who had .four sons, among 
whom he divided the earth. This person, however, is not men¬ 
tioned in any of the epigraphie records that have (some to light. 

According to llemadri, the second son of »Suhahu— (the others 
arc not named)— was Dridhaprahara, who received, as his portion, 
the “ southern land,” and established himself at a city named Sri- 
nagara. This person is mentioned in the Hussein grant of A. D. 
1009, 1 which, however, says that he eaine from the city of l)\ara- 
vati, and implies that his capital was a town named Chundraditya- 
pura ; as suggested by Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji, 2 this name is 
very possibly intended to denote the modem Clianddr in the Nasik 
District. From un extract given by the Pandit, it seems that 
Dridhaprahara is mentioned in the Ndktkukalpa of Ji'naprabhusuri.* 

According to. the Vrutakhmjtja and the Bassein grant of A. D. 
1069, the soil of Dridhaprahara was Seunachandra I., who is said 
to have founded a town named Seunapura, 1 * This person is the 
first member of the family who is mentioned in the Saiigamner 
grant of A. D. 1000, and in the Kulas-JJiidrukh grant of A. P. 
1025. 5 And tho former record says that he named both his terri¬ 
tory and the people of it after himself,— a statement which will now 
be recognised as of importance in connection with the true appella¬ 
tion of his descendants. So, also. Hemadri says, more plainly, that, 
from his name, the. territory was named Seunade&i, And this 
appellation of it occurs in the Fait.hnii grant of A. D. 12722 

The son of Seunachandra I. was Dharlivuppa, according to the 
Ivalas-Budrukh grant, and probably the Suiiganmer grant; Dha- 
diyasa, according to the MS. of the Vratal,Ii/mi/a : and Dvadiyappa, 
according to the Hussein grant, of A. D. 1069 : doubtless, the first 
of these three forms of his name is the correct, one. 'The Hussein 


1 Ind. Ant: Vol. XIJ. p. 119. 

2 ibid, p, 124. 

* ibid, p, J24. 

. ^ ibid. p. 121, ■ Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji rendered the verse as saying that lie 
11 founded the town of Seuriapiirfl in the good bindinera,” But this seems rather 
wanting in sense j _ SindiuCra itself being, not a country, buls a town,— the modern 
Sinnar in the Nftsik District. Ami the text appears, to me, rather intended to state 
that it was at Simlinera that .Seiiljachandra's son was born. 

5 id. Vol. XVil. p. 117. 

« id. Vol, XIV. 314. 
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grant probably says 1 that he was born at Sindinera, which, as 
pointed out by i’aiulit Dliagwanlal Indraji , 1 is the modern Sinner, 
the chief town of the Sinnar taluka in the Nasik District. 

Dhadiyappa's son was Bhillama I. No historical facts are stated 
in connection with this person. 

The son of Bhillama I. was Raja, according to the Saiigamner, 
Bassein, and Kalas-Budrukh grants, and Rajagi, according to the 
Vratakhanda? In connection with him, again, no historical facts are 
stated. 

The son of Uaja or Rajagi was a person whose name was Badagi 
according to Ilemadvi,—A'andiga according to the SahgamnPr grant,— 
and Vaddiga according to the Kalas-Budrukh and Bassein grants ; on 
the analogy of the name of one of the Rashtrakfita kings, the last 
seems to he the correct form. The Saiigamner record states that he 
married Voddiyavva, daughter of a person named Dhbrappa, whom 
Prof. Kielhorn has proposed to identify with the Rashtrakfita king 
Dhruva. 

According to flemadri, the son of Vaddiga was a person whose 
name was Dhadiyama according to the manuscripts, hut whom 
Dr. Bhandarkar lias preferred to look upon as more probably called 
Dhadiyasa. He is not mentioned in the Saiigamner, Kalas-Budriikh, 
and Bassein grants. 

According to the three copper-plate records, Vaddiga was succeeded 
by Bhillama II., who,*however, according to Ilemadri, came next after 
the Dlnuliyama mentioned just above-; his precise relationship with 
his predecessor is not specified; the text, in each case, may mean either 
that lie was horn from Vaddiga (according to the copper-plate records) 
or from Dhadiyama (according to Hdmadri), or, equally well, that lie 
simply came next in order after one or other of those two persons, and 
not necessarily that he was the son of cither of them. The Kalas- 
Budriikh record tells us that his wife was Lakshini, and that she 
illumined both the Yadava and the Rashtrakfita families; and the 
Bassein grant, speaking of her by the Prakrit name of Lachohhiyavvii, 
mentions her as a daughter of a person named Jhanjha, and as be¬ 
longing to the Rashtrakfita lineage. 4 The Sanganmer giant, from the 
Ahmednagar District/’ is a record of Bhillama II. himself. It styles 
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Raja, or RAjagi. 
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DhMiyama. 


Bhillama II, 


1 See page 512 aliovi-, note 4, 

• hid. Ant. Vol. Xll. p. 124. 

3 From the three copper charters, Ids name might quite possibly he taken as Brlrltju. 
Blit the srl is not repeated in any of them, as (see thipta lusrrififiniit, p. 8, unto ;t) 
was customary when it was an inherent part of a name. And, in connection with 
this point, I think that the verse in the Vi’atakhanla, in which sri. is not used at all, 
proves that his name was simply Rftja or lt&jagi, 

4 From a further expression in the same passage, tending perhaps to connect her with 
three kingdoms or sovereignties. Dr, Hhandurkar (AVir/y UtiUtnj vf Urkkaa, 1884, p. 77, 
and note 2) considered that it was on her mother’s side that she was of Rftshtrak fita des¬ 
cent, and that her father is to be identified with the prince Jhanjha of the NorthernJCon- 
kiuj branch of tho BUAliara family (sco chapter VIII. below). But, as the ’Biiah9.ru. 
Jlianjha's period was two full generations before A, D. 927, this identification is 
impossible ; and I take Lakshmi’s father to he a member of some northern offshoot 
of the It9shtrakffta stock.— The name Jhanjha is not unique. It occurs also in one of 
the branches of the Manrya family, in the direction of KliAndesh (Epigruphia huUca, 
Vol. II. p. 222). 

:i E/ilijriiplim hnlitii, Vol, 11. p, 212, 
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him a Mahdsdmanta ,— mentions him as a pious worshipper of the god 
Bhava ('Siva),— gives him the hereditary title of “ supreme lord of the 
town of Dvaravati,’’’ and describes him as born in the race of Vishi.iu,— 
and records that he granted to Brahmans a village situated just on the 
west of the modern Sahgamner. The grant was made on the occasion 
of an eclipse of the sun on thencw-moonday of the month Blmdrapada 
of the 'Sarvarin mmvatsara, 'Saka-Samvat 922 (expired). The English 
date would be the 2nd August, A.D. 1U00, for the pdrnimduta Bliadra- 
pada, and the .‘list August, for the amdnta Bh&drapada; hut there 
was no eclipse on either of these days. Coupled with his feudatory 
title, the date shews that Bhillama It. was a vassal of the Western 
Chalukya king Irivabedahga-Satyiiiraya. 

The son of Bhillama II. was Vesu according to the Kalas-Budrukh 
grant,— Vdsugi according to Hemidri,— and probably Vesuka accord¬ 
ing to the Bassein grant. 1 And the latter record tells us that his wife 
was Nayiladevi or Nayaladevi, the daughter of a chieftain named Gdgi, 
who may probably he identified witli Goggi, son of the Cliaulukya 
Barapppa of the Lata country. 2 

Hemidri places after Vesu a person named Arjuna, and after the 
latter a person named Raja. But these names are not mentioned in 
the copper-plate records. 

The Kalas-Budrukh and Bassein grants tell us that the son of 
Vesu was Bhillama III. The former also tells us that his capital was 
Sindlnagara, which is identical with the Sindinera mentioned above in 
connection with Dhadiyappa, i.e. with Sinnar in the Nasik District. 
And the latter says that his wife was Ilamma or Avvalladevi, daugh¬ 
ter of Jayasimha II. and sister of Ahavamalla-Sbmesvara 1. of the 
Western Chalukya dynasty. The Kalas-Budrukh charter, from the 
Ahmadnagar District, 3 -is a record of Bhillama III. himself. It gives 
him the biruda of Yadava-Narayana. It styles him a Mahdxdmanti, 
and describes him as born in the lineage of Vishnu. And it records 
that be granted the village-of Kalas-Budrukh itself to some Brahmans. 
The grant was made on the occasion of an eclipse of the sun in the 
month Karttika of the Krddhana mmmtxara, 'Saka-Sartvvat 948 (cur¬ 
rent). And the corresponding English date is the 2brd November, 
A. 1). 1025 ; on which day there was an annular eclipse of the sun, 


1 Where, however, Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji road the name as Tesflka, 

2 hid. Ant. Vul. XLI. p. 20?,, where the name is wrongly given as Gongi ; this 
person was the great-grandfather of Tril6ehanap&la, for whom the same record fur¬ 
nishes the date of A.IX 3051, ami the father of Ktrtir&ja, for whom another record fur¬ 
nishes the date of A. 1). 3017-18 or 1018-19. — The expression in the printed text of 
the Bassein grant is Chdlaky-dnviiya-m<nyl<trika-tila}ca ; but there must he a mistake, 
whether of the original or otherwise, for Chaul uky - d n van a , do .— Dr. Bhand&rkar 
(/oe. cit. p. 77, and note 4) considered that these words make Gbgi or Goggi, not him self 
a Cli&lukya (Chaulukya) chieftain, but a feudatory of some member of that family, and 
proposed to identify him with Goggi, the brother of the 'Silahara prince Jliafijha. But, 
whatever the grammatical possibilities may be, the words, on the analogy of all similar 
expressions in epigraphic records, unavoidably stamp this Gftgi or Goggi as himself a 
Cb&lukya (Chaulukya). And further, as the 'Sil&httra prince Goggi stands two genera¬ 
tions before A. D. 997 (see chapter VIII. below), his date is too early for the proposed 
identification. 

3 id, Vol. XVII. p. 117. 
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visible in India. 1 * This date, coupled with his feudatory title, shews 
that Bhillama III. was a vassal of the Western Chalukya king Jaya- 
siriiha IT. 

According to Hemadri, Bhillama III. was succeeded by Vadugi; 
Vadugi, by Vesugi; and tho latter, by another Bhillama, the fourth of 
that name. These names, however, do not occur in the Bassein, grant, 
which is the only epigrapliic authority for the period immediately after 
Bhillama III. 

Next after Bhillama III., but without any attempt to define the 
exact relationship, the Basseiu grant mentions Sennaehandra II., 3 who 
by Hemadri is called simply Seuna and is placed after Bhillama IV. 
The cliartor further tells us that, just as the three worlds were raised 
from the ocean by the god Vishnu in his incarnation as a hoar, so, after 
the death of Bhillama, Seuuachandra II. conquered all the kings and 
lifted up the sovereignty, with its dignity ; and the text conveys the 
impression that the Yiidavas underwent some deprivation of their rank 
and authority after the time of Bhillama III., and that their position 
was eventually regained by Sdunachandra II. Ileinadri adds that, he 
saved Paramardideva, i.e. the Western Chalukya king Vikramaditya 
VI., from a coalition of his enemies, and that he established that 
“light or glory of the Chalukya family” in the sovereignty of 
Kalyaria. The Basseiu charter, 3 from the Thau a District, is a record 
of Seuuachandra II. himself. It styles him a Mahdmondalesvara. 
And it registers tho fact that in the month Brava ua (July-Aug.), 
falling in A. D. 1069, of the Saumya samvatsara, Buka-Samvat 991 
(expired), he granted to his royal family-priest Sarvadevhoharya, who 
was versed in all the 'Saiva precepts, a village named Chinchuli, which 
may be identified, as was done by Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji, 4 with 
the modern Chincholi, about ten miles south-east of Nasik and eight 
miles north-west of Sinnar. Coupled with his subordinate title, tire 
date of this record shews that Seuuachandra II. was a feudatory of the 
Western Chalukya king Skhnesvara II. Another record of his time is 
an inscription at Wiighli in Khandesh, 5 * dated somewhat earlier, in the 
month Ashadha (June-July), in the same year, recording a grant by 
Seunachandra II. himself, and others by a subordinate of bis named 
Govindaraja, of the Maurya family, belonging to a long lineage which 
traced back its origin to the city of Valabhi in Suraslitra or Kathiawar!, 8 
It seems possible that Seuuachandra II. is the Sevana whom a Gadag 
inscription of A. D. 1191 7 speaks of as the first ancestor, therein men¬ 
tioned, of the then reigning king Bhillama, 

The only other epigrapliic record, bearing on the earlier history of 
the family, is an inscription at Ahjaneri in the iS'aEik District, 8 which 


1 Yon Oppolzer’s Canon tier Finsternisse, pp. 212, 213, and Plate 106. 

8 In line 20 his name appears in the form of Seiujendu ; it occurs as Seunachandra in 
line 26, 

3 Ind, Ant. Vol. XII, p. 110. 

4 ibid. p. 124. 

* Epipniphia Indict/, Vol. II. p. 221, 

" bee page. 284 above. 

' Epinraphm Jndiea, Vol, HI. p. 217. 
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gives us the name of the Mahdsumanta Seunadeva. It allots to him 
the biriida of Yadava-Narayana ; and it styles him “ supreme lord of the 
town of Dvaravati,'” and describes him as born in the race of Vishnu, 
and as a very sun to cause to burst open the bud of the water-lily that was 
the Yadava family. And it records a grant made by him in the month 
Jyeslitha (May-June), falling in A.D. 114 2,of the Dundubhi srfrit vat-Hira, 
coupled with 'Saka-Sariivat 1063 by mistake for 1064 (expired). 1 2 3 4 5 This 
record contains no genealogical information. But we can hardly doubt 
that this person, Seunadeva, was a descendant, or a collateral relative, of 
Seunachandra II. And bis date, coupled with his subordinate title, 
shews that he was a feudatory of the Western Chalukya king Perma- 
Jagadekaraalla II. 

Seunadeva is not mentioned by Hemadri, who places the following 
names after that of Seuna or Seunachandra II. That person, he says, 
was succeeded by Parammadeva ; and the latter, by his younger brother 
Sirnhiraja, who is said to have brought an elephant named Karpura- 
tilaka from a town called Lahjipura or Tranjipura. 8 Simbirija was- 
succeeded by Mallugi, who is alleged to have taken from his enemies 
a city named Parnakheta, and to have captured a troop of elephants 
belonging to the king of (Jtkala, i.e. Orissa. Mallugi was succeeded 
by his sou AmaragangeyaO This person was succeeded by Govinda- 
raja. The latter was succeeded by Amaxatnallagi, another -son of 
Mallugi. And Amaramallagi was succeeded by Kaliya-Ballala. The 
succession is said to have then gone from this person to his paternal 
uncle Bhillama, in preference to his own sons. And the names given 
by Ilem&dri, immediately after this, show that this person is the 
Bhillama who will be mentioned more fully just below,— the first 
paramount king in the family. 

It is rather curious that a leading discrepancy occurs at this point,— 
just before the introduction of Bhillama, and in connection with his 
parentage. Hemadri leads us to infer that his father was Mallugi, the 
son of Simhiraja; no other paternal unt*e of Kaliya-Ballala being 
mentioned by him. And his father is distinctly named as Mallugi in 
an undated record, of the period A.D. 1210 to 1247, at Anawatti iu 
Mysore, 8 and in the Ilarajahalli grant of A.D. 1238 ; 6 * and it seems to 
be implied by the Paitlian grant of A. D. 1272, which adds that 
Mallugks father was Singbaiia,— evidently identical with Hemadri’s 


1 His name occurs as Sell Qad ova in line 4. In line 12 lie is spoken of as “ the great 
king who has the appellation of Seui;a {Sfanydkhya inukd-nripaJJ' 

2 See lad. Ant. Vol. XX. p. 42*2. 

3 Dr. than darker suggests that the modern Tunjoro is meant {loo. cU. p, 79, note 1), 
—■ Tanjore is mentioned as Tanjkpuri in the spurious Sudi grant of Butnga (Epi- 
<jraphid Indira , Vol, HI. p.183). 

4 The Haralahalli grant of A.D, 1238 places a person of this name at some indefinite 
•position among the ancestors of Mallugi (Jour. Ho. Hr. R. As. Soc . Vol, X.V. p, 386, text 
line 7). 

5 At the temple of Kaitabhesvara. The record stands below one of A.D. 1070, of tho 
time of the Western Cliftlukya king Someivara II. (Carn.-Dcsa Inner a. Vol. I, p, 200 ; 
verified from an iukdnipression). It does not give the name of Mallugi’s father.— Iu 
the transcription, the name of Mallugi himself is written * Vellugi ; 9 how the mistake 
occurred, is obvious to any one acquainted with the Kan arose characters of the period, 

6 Jour , Bo. Br. R. An, Soc. Vol. XV. p. 383. This record, again, does not give the 

name of Mallugi’s father. 
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Simhiraja,—who, it says, subdued the king of Karyftta, punished the 
PAydyas, and repulsed the leuder of the Gurjuras. 1 These statements 
seem, at first sight, fairly conclusive. Nevertheless, a record of 
A. D. 1191, of the time of Bhillama himself, 2 tells us that his father 
was Karna: it says that there was a certain Stfvana; that Sevaya’s son 
was Mullugi; that Mallugi had two sons, Amaraganga and Karna ; 
and that Karya was the father of the then reigning king, Bhillama. 
We can hardly avoid holding, with Prof. Kielhorn, that this statement 
regarding the parentage of Bhillama must be accepted; for it is 
difficult to believe that the author of the record could he mistaken 
in respect of the name of the father of the sovereign whose grant he 
was registering. And, — though it is not easy to make them fit in 
with Hilra&dri’s account, unless wo assume that the name of Sevan a 
or Senna was turned into Simhiraja or Singhaya by some copyist or 
through some other mistake,— tkero is also no apparent reason why 
the other names, immediately preceding that of Karna, should ho 
rejected. Accordingly, this record being followed in preference to 
the Others, the table of the Yadavas of Devugiri will now stand as 
given on page 519 below. The kings of this dynasty had, like tlio 
Hoysnlas of Dorasamudra, the hereditary title of Dvdrdvatl-pura- 
var-ddhisvara, or “supreme lord of Dvaravati, the best of towns,” 3 with 
reference to Dvaravati, Dvar&vati, or Dv&raka,— the modern Dwarkd 
in Kathiawad,— the city of Krishna, the incarnation of Vishyu; the 
linidas, evidently borne by all them, of Yadava-Narayaya, “a very 
Narflyana (Vishyu). among the Yadavas,” 4 and Raya-N5rayana, 
“ a very Narayaya among kings ; ” ft and the epithet of rishnu-vams- 
odbhava, “born in the race of Vishnu : and they carried the suvarna- 
Garuda-dhvaja or banner of a golden Garuda, 7 which device also 
appears, instead of a separate crest, on the seals of their charters, 
sometimes alone, 8 and sometimes in conjunction with a representation 
of the monkey god Hamunat, 9 which appears alone in one 
instance, 10 and may perhaps have been tlieir bdackhana or crest. 

As already indicated, the uamos of Sevaya, Mallugi, Amaraganga, 
and Karna, are taken from an inscription of A. 1). 1191, at Gadag, 
of tko time of Kanin’s son Bhillama, The record states uo histo¬ 
rical facts in connection with any of .them. Sevaya may possibly he 


1 Ind. Ant. Vol. XIV. p. 314. 

2 hpigraphia Indica, Vol. Ill, p.*217. 

2 For instances in print, seu Jour-. Bo. Hr. R. As. Soc. Vol. XII. p. 7, lino 10, in 
the case of Singhaya; ibid. p. 34, lino 13, in the case of Krishiui; and Mysore 
Inscriptions, p. 46 (P. S. and O.-C. Jusers. No. 125), in the case of EAmachandra. 

4 Instances in print are, Jour. Bo. Ur. R. As. Soc. Vol. XII. p. 44, text line 53, in 
the case of Krishna -, and Mysore. Inscrjptions, p. 127 (P. S. and O.-C. lasers. No. 202), 
in the ease of R&maclmndra. 

6 Instances in print are Mysore Inscriptions, p. 72 (P. S. and O.-O. lasers. No. 201) 
in the case of Singhaya ; Jmir. Bo. Br. R. As. .S 'or. Vol. XII. p. 42, text line 14, in the 
case of Kriehya; and hid. Ant. Vol. XV. p. 317, line 58, in the case of Rdmachardra. 

e c.g,, Rpigrupkia Indira, Vol. Ill, p. 219, text line 11, in the case, of Bhillama; Jour. 
So. Sr. R. As. Soc. VqI. XII. p. 7, text line 10, in the case of Singhayaj and ibid. 
p. So, line 13, in the case of Krishya. 

7 r.,/., Jour. Bo. Br. R. As. Roc. Vol. X. p. 35, text line 14. 

9 e.tj., id. Vol. XV. p. 383 j lnd. Ant. Vol. XIV. pp. 68 ,314, 

9 e.tp ,, id. Vol. XII. p. 4, 

“ I ml. Ant. Vol. VII. p. 303. 
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Cha pter VII. identical with tho Semiachandra II. of the Bassoin and Waghlt 
The Yadavai records, for whom we have the date of A. D. 1069. 
ofD£v«giri. The first paramount sovereign in this family was Karna's son 

•Bhillama. Bhillama, who, in one of the Hoysala-records, is called “ tho Seuiia 

king/’ 1 Of his time, wc have three certain records. Two arc stone 
inscriptions, at Muttagi in the Bijapur District, 2 and at Anulgerein 
DhirwAr : 3 they are both dated on the occasion of the winter .solstice, 
falling in December, A. I). 1189, of the Saumya samvatsara ('Saka- 
Sumvat 1111 expired) ; and, citing that samvatsara as the third year 
of his reign, they fix tho Tlavathga samvatsara, 13.-S. 1110 current, 
= A.D. 1187-88, as his first year, and place his attainment of the 
sovereign power probably in A.D. 1187. The third is an inscription 
at Gadagin the llharwar District, 4 dated on the occasion of an eclipse 
of the sun on Sunday, the new-moon day of the month Jyeshtha of 
the Virodhikrit samvatsara, 'S.-S. 1113 (expired) : the corresponding 
English date is Sunday, 23rd Jnno, A. D. 1193, wlion there was a solar 
eclipse, visible in India ; and this is tho latest reliable date that 
we have for Bhillama. 5 6 * 8 These records give him the paramount 
epithets and titles of samaxtabhuvcmiUraya, snprithivivallabha 
MahdrdjddhirdM , P urumesrara , and Pnramabhattdraka , fl and the 
style of PralAjia-Cha hr a va rt i n. Prior to A. D. 1187, ho must have 
been a feudatory of the Western Chalukya king Somes vara IV., 
from whom, in tho last year or two of his reign,— with which his 
own reign overlapped,-^- fie wrested the northern and eastern portions 
of the Clialukya kingdom. The Annigere inscription claims that 
then, in December, A. I). 1189, “ he had become the beloved of the 
goddess of sovereignty of the Karnata country, and was reigning 


1 See page 501 above, note 2. 

3 At the temple of Narasimha (Carn-.-Dtsa Timers, Vol. II. p. 353; verified from an 
ink-impression.) 

3 At tile temple of AmritOSvara (ibid, p, 35fi ; verified from an ink-impression), 

* At. tho temple of TrikiitdSvara (Epigraphia ltullca, Vo). 111. p. 217 j this inscrip¬ 

tion is not in tho Carn.-Dtsa timers.), 

6 The Carn.-Disu, 1 users, includes (Vol. II. p. 3G1) the text of an inscription in 
front of the temple of Basappa at Bhairwfidige in the Bijfipur District, which, according 
to tho transcription, refers itself to the reign of Bhillama, and is dated on the occasion 
of the winter solstice, falling in December, A. 1), 1191, of tire same samvatsara, Virfidhi- 
krit coupled with 'Saka-Sathvat 11(4 (current). The date is a possible one; but not 
altogether probablrf, because that samvatsara was the first year of the reign of Bhillama's 
son and succo’ssor Jaitngi I., and the date is rather a late one in it. This record seems 
to he not now extant; at any rate, my men did not secure an ink-impression of it,—It 
also includes (ibid. p. 3(12) tiie text of an inscription in the temple of tsvara at Devara- 
Hippargi in the Siudagi taluka of the same district, which, also, according to the trans¬ 
cription, refers itself to the reign of Bhillama, and is dated on the occasion of the 
Kany&-samkrAnti, or passage of the sun into Virgo, on Monday, the eighth tit hi of the 

dark fortnight of BhfUlrap&cla of tho I’aridhavin samvatsara, fs.-S 1115 (current). 
Here, the approximate English date for the lit hi is Monday, 31st August, A.D. 1192 ; 
the samlcrdnti having occurred on the preceding Thursday. This falls in the second 
year of Jaitugi I. And I think that there must be some mistake in the transcription, 
either in respoct of the mention of Bhillama as the reigning king, or in connection 
with the samvatsara and the 'Salta year. So much of the. surface of the stone has been 
worn away, by constant smearing and rubbing in worshipping it, that a legible ink- 
impression can probably not be made now. And, when 1 was at Devara-Hippargi, the 
date had not attracted my attention ; and so I made no attempt to read it on the ori¬ 
ginal stone, if it can be read there. 

8 The last two appear first in the Gadag inscription. 
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Amaragaiiga, Karna. 


(1) Bliillama. 
(A.l>. 1187 to 1191) 

.1 

(2) Jaitugi I. 
(A.D, 1191 to 1210) 


(3) Singhana. 

(A.D. 1210 to i217) 


Jaitugi II. 


(1) Krishna. (5) Mahad&va. 

(A.D. 12-17 to 1260) (A D. J260 to 1271) 


(6) Kamachandra. Amana. 

(AiD. 1271 to 1309-10) 


Sariikara. Bhiina.. (A daughter, 

(A.D. 1309-10 to 1312) married to Harapala) 

over the whole kingdom.” But the Gadag inscription, of June, 
A. D. 1191, stating that his victorious camp was then at Herur,— 
e., probably, Belur in the Bijapur District, about thirty miles 
north by east from Gadag, 1 — indicates that at that timo he was still 
engaged ill a campaign in the direction of the softtli. And passages 
in the records of his grandson Singhana, shew pretty plainly that, 
— in addition to the Hoysajas and the Baudyas of Gut.ti in the 
Nolambavadi country,— tho Jtnttas of Saundatti, the 'Silaharas of 
Karfid, and the Kadambas of Hangal and of Goa, did not recognise 
tho sovereignty either of Bhilluma or oi' his son, and, conse¬ 
quently, that a good deal of the central and western portion of the 
Western Chalnkya kingdom remained unsubdued. Bliillama 
subsequently lost the southern provinces to the Hoysala king Vira- 
Ballala II,, who extended his own kingdom up to a boundary 
constituted by the Malpurlihd and the Krishna, from the point 
where the MalparhhS. joins it. 2 And ho seems to have been killed in 


Chapter YII. 

The Y&dava* 
of Dtfvagiri, 


1 The original name of B&ldr was P£rdr, i, e. H6r.dr (flee Inch Ant , Vol. Will. p. 271)*. 
3 See pages 603, 604, above. 
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the decisive battle between the Yadavas and the Hoysalas, which 
was fought in the neighbourhood of Soratur and Lakkupdi near 
Gadag, 1 and is to be placed at some time in the latter half of A. D. 
1191. In addition to mentioning his acquisition of the sovereignty 
of Kaly&pa, i. c. of the Western Chainkyas, and his successful 
opposition, at first, to the Hoysala king, Hemadri seems to say 2 that 
Bhillama captured a town called 'Sn'vardhuna from a king named 
Amsala,— that he vanquished in battle the king of Pratyandaka,— 
and that he put to death the ruler, named Vajrin, of Mangalavesh- 
taka, which place Dr. Bhandarkar Jias identified, doubtless correctly, 
with Mangalvedhejii, between the Shdlapur and Bijapur Districts. 
And H6madri also says that he founded the city of Devagiri in the 
Seuna country, 3 which is the modern Daulatabad, near Aurangabad, 
in the Nizam’s Dominions. 4 The truth of this assertion about the 
founding of Devagiri is quite possible : but the earliest epigraphic 
reference to the city is in a record of A. D. 1210, in which it is men¬ 
tioned as the capital at which Bhilluma’s grandson Singhupa was 
reigning ; and the Muttagi inscription of December, A. I). 1189, says 
that Bhillama was then reigning at a place named Tenevalage. 5 The 
same record incidentally describes him as a wrestler against the 
Malavas, and a goad to the elephants that were the Gjirjaras. And 
a record of his grandson’s time, belonging to A. D. 1 222, claims 
that he defeated the Latas, us well as the Gurjaras and the Karpata 
king. 6 The Muttagi inscription, of A. D. 1189, mentions, as offi¬ 
cials of his, the Mahd[<radh dna, Bdhaltnra-nvyog-ddhipati, Pn{pi- 
sdhanddhiptiti , and Sendpati Peyiya-Sahaiii, and a certain Malleya- 
Sahapi, who joined with the former in making the grant that is 
registered in the record. The Appigere inscription, of the same 
date, mentions, as a feudatory, the Mu/tdman(lalesvara Bachapa or 
Bachideva, apparently also called Bhaskara, who was governing the 
Belvola district, of which, it says, Ap.nigerc was the royal city or 
chief town. And the Gadag inscription, of June, A. D. 1191, mentions 
a Mnntrin or counsellor named Juitusimha, at whose request Bhil¬ 
lama granted the village of Hiriya-Handigol, in the Belvola three- 
hundred, to the temple of the god Trikutesvura at Gadag : this 
person is probably the Jaitrasiriiha, “ the right arm, as it were, 
of Bhillama,'” by destroying whom, the Hoysala inscription of A. D. 
1192 at Gadag says, Vira-Ballala II. acquired the lordship of the 
country of Kuntala. 7 Another record of this period mentions the 
Mqhdmandalesvara V i ra - V i k ram ad i ty a II., of the Gutta family, as 
ruling the BanavAsi province, towards the end of A. D. ] 191, at his own 
capital of Guttavolal : this record does not refer to any paramount 


1 See page 504 above. 

s Dr. lihandarknr’s Early History of the, Dehhm (1S84), p, 81, and Appendix 0. 

3 id, p. 117, verse 19. 

4 Lat. 18° 67'j long. 76° 18°’; Indian Allas, Sheet No. 38,—‘ Dowlutabad.’ 

6 Icanntt identify this place. It is probably to be looked for somewhere in the- 
NizUm’s Dominions. 

6 EjAyraphin Jndica, Vol. I, p, 344. 

7 hut. Ant. Vol. II. p. 303 ; and see page 602 above. 
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sovereign; ancl the Cutta prince may have acknowledged either ChapterVII. 

Bhilluma or his son Jaitugi I., or the Hoysalaking Vira-BalJala II,, TheYfidavas 
as his master, or he may have been practically independent, pending of.Devagin, 
the issue of the contest between the Yadavas of Devagiri and the 
Hoysalas for the southern provinces. 

Bhillama was succeeded in the sovereignty, probably in the latter Jaitugi I. 
half of A.D. 1191, by his son Jaitugi I., also called Jaitapala and 
Jaitrapala. 1 Of his time, we have three certain records, which 
mention him as the reigning king. 2 One is a stone inscription at 
Bijapur, 3 4 dated in the month Pansha, on a tit.ki falling in December, 

A. D, 1196, of the Anala or Is ala saihvatsara ('Saka-Saiiivat 1118 
expired) ; it-cites the sariiratsara as the sixth year of his reign, 
and thus fixes the Virodhikrit saihvatsara, 15.-S. 1114 current, — 

A. D. 1191-92, as his first year. Another is an undated stone 
inscription at Managoli in the same district.* And the third is a 
stone inscription at Dour in the same district : 5 6 it was dated; but 
the date seems to be now illegible. The Bij&pur and D£ur records 
style him Praldpa-Chakravartiu ; and the Managoli record gives him 
the paramount epithets of samaskthhwoandZraya and snprithhival- 
lobha , 8 9 The Bijapur record mentions an officer of his, the Mahdpra - 
dlidna and Sendpafi, the Dmdundyuka 'Saiiikara, who then, in A. I). 

1196, was governing the Tardavadi thousand. The Devara-Hippargi 
inscription, which may or may not belong to his time, 7 gives the 
name of a Mahdmandales vara Goiiumurasa, who had preceded 
Saiiikara in the charge of that district and wms governing it in A. D. 

1192. An inscription of his son’s time, written about A. D. 1222, 
mentions two-brothers, Sbideva and Hdmadideva, of the Nikumbhu 
family, who in A. D. 1207 were governing a district containing sixteen 
hundred villages in the neighbourhood of Patna in Khandesh, s and 
must have been feudatories of Jaitugi T.'; unci it also tells us that 
Jaitugi appointed Lakshmidhara, son of the w r ell-known astronomer 
Bhaskuraeharya, to the post of chief pandit in his service. And a later 
record of his son’s time, of A.l). 124(3,'-’ mentions ail/ ahdpradhdna and 
Bdhattara-niyug-ddhipati named Parisaietti,— then holding, under 
Siiighana, the office of Sarvddhikdrin or general manager of the 

1 His name appears as Jaitugi in his Jlanagfili and RMr records; os Jaitapfiia in 
his Bijapur record ; and as Jaitrapfila in a later record pf about A,D. 1222 (Epigraphies 
Indica, Vol, I. p, 338), and in tho pruhwtis of HSmddri’s Yratakhanda. 

2 To his time belong also the Kajholi inscription of A. D. 1204 (Jour, So. Sr. R. As, 

Soo, Vol. X. p. 226), and the lJlu.j copper-plate grant of A. D. 1208 (.Tnd, Ant. 

Vol. XIX. p, 213). But they do not mention him or any paramount sovereign. 

’On a pillar in the southern gateway of the citadel ( Carn.-Diisa Incurs. Vol. II, p, 369; 
verified from an ink-impression). 

4 At the temple of H&numanta (ibiil. p. 370 ; verified from an ink-impression). 

5 At the temple of RAmaliuga {ibid. p. 373 ; verified from an ink-impression), 

6 His name is not actually extant in this part of the record ; but it must be his 
name tint stood here. 

7 See page S18 above, note 5, 

8 Epigrnphm hidica, Vol. I. p. 338.— As regards the date which it furnishes for 
SOidSva and ins brother, wrongly coupling the l’rabhava snnivatsara with 'Saka-S&lhvat 
1128 instead of with 1129 (expired), see Ind. Ant. Vol. XX, p. 422. 

9 At a temple of tho Rishis at Haguritigo in the Nizam’s Dominions (Carn.Sisa 
lasers. 'Vol, II. p. 437). 
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Hagarattage three-hundred,—who, it says, had done something, pro¬ 
bably hy quelling local opposition, to effect the development of the 
sovereignty of Jaitngi I. The Patna record, of about A. D. 12 22, 
and some later records, claim that Jaitngi I. defeated the Andhras. 
Hem&dri says that,, in the battle-field, he “ performed. a human 
sacrifice by immolating a victim in the shape of the fierce ltudra, 
the lord of the Tailangas,” J i. e. the king of the Andhra, Trikalinga, 
or Teluhga country ; this person must be the Kakatiya king Rudra- 
deva, for whom the Anamkond inscription 1 2 furnishes the date of 
A. D. 1163. And the Paitlian grant of A. D. 1272, mentioning the 
same matter, in the statement that he slew the king'of Trikalinga 
and seized the whole of his kingdom, adds that he took Gauapati out 
of prison and made him lord of his country y* this person, Ganapati, 
is Rudradeva’s nephew, for whom we have the later date of A. D. 
1250-51: 1 4 * 

Jaitngi I. was succeeded, probably in A. D. 1210, by his son 
Singhana, whose name appears also as Si rid) a, Sithhala, and 'Sirfihana, 
Of his reign, some fifty records are now known. 6 The earliest of them, 
at Ihguli in the Nizam’s Dominions, 6 is dated in the month Alvina 
(Scpt.-Oct.), falling in A. D. 1210, of the Praindduta samvatsdra, 
'Saka-Sariivat 1102 (expired) ; and the latest is the Kadakol inscrip¬ 
tion, from the Dhanvar District-, 7 dated in the month Margasira 
(Nov.-Dee,), falling in A. I). 1246, of the Parabhava sampatsara 
('S.-S. 1160 current), which is quoted as the thirty-seventh year of 
his reign. This latter record indicates the Trainoduta sarhvatsara, 
-S.-S. 1183 current, = A. D. 1210-11, as his first regnal year; and, 
taken in connection with the actual date of the Ifigali inscription, 
this would place, the commencement- of his reign-in A. D. 1210, on or 
before Alvina £ukla 13, corresponding, approximately, to the 3rd 
October. 8 His records arc found at various places in the Khandesh, 


1 Early History of the Dekkun (1881), p. 82. 

2 hul. A nt. Vol. XI. p. 9. 

3 id, Vol. XIV. p. 314 ; and see Vol. XXI. p. 198. 

4 id. Vo). XXI. P. 197. 

0 For some of his own records which have been published with the texts, see Jour. 
Bo, Hr. II. As. Hue. Vol. XII. p. 7 (at Khedrdpur; of A. IV J213) j Eytyraphia 
hulica, Vol. III. p. HO (at.Balia}; of A. D. 1229 ); id. Vol, I. p, 338 (at lbUpa ; of 
about the same year) ; Jour. Bn. Hr. H. As, Hoc, Vol, XII, p. 11, and Arc/ueol. Hurt). 
West, Iud. Vol, II. p. 233, and Vol. Ill, p. 111! (at Mnnoli; of the same year) ; Jour, 
Bo. Br. 1{. As. Hoc. Veil, XV. p. 383 (from Haralahalli; of A.D. 1238) ; and hid. 
Ant, Vol. XII. ii. 100 (At lvadakol; of A. II, 1210),— For other edited inscriptions of 
his time which do not mention him, sou Jour. Bfi. Br. I?. As. Hoe. Vol. X, p. 240 (at 
Kesargi; of A. 1). 1218), and p. 200 (at Sauudatti; of A. I). 1228). 

6 An inscription at the temple of Mulappay va ( Curn.-hisa Inters, Vol. II. p. 377). 

? Ind. Ant. Vol. XII. p. 1U0. 

8 There appear to be seventeen other records which agree in indicating the Framudtlta 
samvutsara as the first year of his reign ; viz., inscriptions at Kurlukfiti (Cam.-Dish 
lasers, Vol. I. p. 055; below an undated record of the Western Chalukya king 
Vikrauiiidityn VI.), KupputOr (id. Vol. II. pp, 387, 414), Abldr (ibid. p. 388), Chikka- 
Kerflr (p. 390), Alulguhd (pp, 390, 397), lvallukeri (pp. 398, 413), Saogdr (p. 411), 
Gobbflr (p. 412), Tijawalli (p. 415), Hagaritige (p. 437), Sateuhalli (p. 440), Yajawa} 
(p. 143), Hosalialli (p, 141), and Kauldr (p. 447) t bpt I have not been able to verify 
them. The months of the records which agree, or appear to agree, with tins result, run all 
through the year, from Chaitra to Pli&lguna.— Differing from it, there is an inscrip- 
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Bijdpnr, Belgaum, and Dh&rwar Districts, from Bahai and Patna on 
the north to RattohaUi jn the extreme south,— at Kolhapur, and in its 
neighbourhood,—'at Amha, (Jhikka-Muddanftr, Gobbiir, llagaritige, 
and Ingali, in the Nizam’s Dominions,— and at Anawatti, Balagarhve, 
Kuppatur, and Yajawal, in Mysore; and it is thus plain that ho even¬ 
tually established his sway over the whole of tho Western Chalukya 
kingdom. They give him the full paramount epithets and titles, in¬ 
cluding Paramabhattdraka ;{ and they style him 1'ratdpa-Chakravar- 
tin, and occasionally Pi'andlidpratdpa-Chakramrti/t.," and B/iujabala- 
pratdpa-L'/iakravartin ,* and perhaps also Yd dava-Chakra vet rlin. The 
Ingali inscription of October, A. D. 1210, says that he was then reign¬ 
ing at Devagiri, and so also the Mandli inscription of A, D. ] 222; 
the Khedrapur inscription of A. D. 1213 speaks of Devagiri as tho 
place where he was established; and an inscription of A. D. 1^16-17, 
at Yalawal in Mysore, 4 states that the same town headed a list of 
eighty-four fortresses. And the records mention, as feudatories and 
officials,-*-the Jlfaldpriul/nhia Naiayana-Laksiimideva, who was the 
Dandandyalca for the dakxhina-vjahi or southern part of the king¬ 
dom and was governing many districts,” and the Mahdmandalegrara 
Vira-Bijjarasa, son of Anegadeva, with the hereditary title of “su¬ 
preme lord of Mahishmati, the host of towns/’— both with the date 
of October, A. D. 1210; a member of the Jimutavahana lineage and 
the Khachara race, named Mallideva*; the JMahdpradhdna, Sarvd - 
dhikdrin, and Mnhdparitmavisvdxin or most confidential agent M&yi- 
devapandita, under whom, in A. D. 1215, a certain Hemmeyana- 
yaka was Sunkdd Itikdri u of the Banavdsi province, and who was 
himself governing the Halasige twelve-thousand -in A. D. 122(3; 
the Mahdmandaidsvara Ballaladcva, of the Masavadi country, with 
the date of A. D. 1218 ; 5 the Dandaiidyaka and Sarvdd/ti.kdi'in 
Jagadala-Purushdttama, who appears to have been governing the 
Toragale six-thousand, and his younger brother, the Dandandijaka 
Jogadeva, with- the date of A. 1). 1222; the Dundtnidyaha Yicliana, 
Bieha, Bichideva, or Bichiraya, who was the viceroy for the southern 


tion at tho temple of KalameSvara oj Cuiliggre, within the limits of tho Dluirwdr 
District, which (1 quote, from an ink-impression) mentions the Rvara sitmvntxara ('Saka- 
Saiiivat 1140 current), with a date in the month 'SrAvnna (.fuly-Aug,), as his seventh 
year. And this would moke-the 1’rajd.pat.i snmvaUara, '6.-S, 1131 current, — A. D. 
1211-12, his first year.— 1 have come across two altogether anomalous instances (I 
quote them from ink-impressions). Tho inscription at the teniplo of Sfimfisvara at 
Hirfi-Wadawatp near LakshmSshwar (see page SOti above, note 2), and an inscription 
At the temple of Gfipalasvavnin at t 'liikka-Muddantlr in the Nizam’s Dominions, both' 
quote the BahudMnya mot™/. vara, '6.-.S. Hit current, = A.D.1218-19, as his nineteenth, 
instead of his ninth year ; the month is VaUiikha in the former record, and Jyfslitha in 
the latter. This difference of ten years seems altogether unexplainable, except on the 
supposition of pure mistake : and, how such a mistake should occur in tho first decade 
of his reign, itself seems impossible to understand ; unless, indeed, the reckoning runs 
in these two cases from an appointment of Singhao* as Ynvardja, 

1 If the transcription of the Ingah inscription is correct, that record gives him tho 
hirmla of Tribhnvanamalla. Hut 1 have not met with it anywhero else ; and I therefore 
look on it as doubtful. 

2 c. </,, Jour, Bo. Mr, It. As. Soe. Vol. XV. p. 388, text line 55. 

3 t.g„ hid. Ant. Vol. XII. p, 100, text line 1-2. 

« Xcnr a temple of Bvara outside the.village ( Carn.-Dtsa Insert, Vol. II. p. 469). 

4 Sec page 606 above, note 2. 
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part of the kingdom,— a subordinate of his, the Bamhandyaka Chikka- 
deva,—and the Mahitmandateicara Joyideva II., of the GuLta family,— 
with the date of A.D. 1238 ; a minister named Eamaileva or Ramaraja, 
with the date of A. D..1240, apparently in charge of the territory in 
the neighbourhood of Ambit near Aurangabad; the M a h tip tad k dun and 
BdhaLtnra-niyiy-dilhipali Parisasetti, who in the same year was Sar- 
vddhi/idnn of the Hagarattage three-hundred ; .the Mnhdmandnles • 
vara Lakshmipaladevarasa, who in A. D. 1241 was governing the Na- 
garakhayda district; and the Mahdpraillidna and Bdhattura-niydg- 
ddhipati, the Sendpati Radii i aja, who, in May-June, A. D. 1247, was 
in charge of all the Karnataka provinces, and was stationed at Pulika- 
ranagara, i.e, Lakshmeshwar. An inscription of A. D. 1213 at Gadag, 
coupled with the statement in the Paithan grant that he overthrew 
“ Ballila,” shews that; even before the end of the reign of Vira- 
Ballala II., Singhana succeeded in wresting back from the Hoysalas 
some of the territory that lay south of the Malparbha and the Krishna. 
And a record of A. D. 1215 at Balagarhve shows still greater success, in 
the same direction, within the next two years. Meanwhile, the Banav&si 
province was still held by the Gutta Mahdoiandtdt'svara Vira-Yikrama- 
ditya II., whom a record of A. D. 1213 mentions as then ruling that ter¬ 
ritory at his capital of Uuttavolal, and who may, as on a previous occa¬ 
sion, have been practically independent, pending the issue of the contest 
betweenSiivghana and the Hoysalas of Dorusamudra. .The Khedr&pur 
inscription of A. I). 1213, and one of A. D. 121 n- 19 at Kolhapur, shew 
that Singhana very speedily subjugated the 'Silahara territory also,— 
subduing Bhoja II., the last memlier of the Kararl branch of that 
family. 1 And the subjugation of the central, western, and south-western 
portions of what had been the Western Chalukya dominions, was 
effected by tho Binidandycd'cv Vichana,—his viceroy for the southern 
part of the kingdom,—- who reduced the Rattas of Saundatti, arid 
the Kadambas of the Korikan, i.e. of Goa: 2 this oflicer was ako 
employed, more to the south and south-east, against the Hoysalas, 
and the Pandyas of Gutti, in the Nolambavarli province, which is now 
the chief town of the A nan taper District, Madras Presidency ; 3 and he 
claims to have carried his invasion so far as to set up a pillar of victory 
in the neighbourhood of the river Raven'. 4 The references to Siri- 
ghaya's success against the Hoysalas, whose dynasty was the principal 
rival of his own, are naturally rather numerous. Other passages 
describe him as a goad to the elephants that were the Gurjaras, a 
wrestler against the Malavas, an uprooter of the water-lily that 
was the head of the Teluhga king, and, subsequently, an estab- 


A An inscription at tlic temple of Rvaraat Tilawajji in the DhAnvAr District (Cam.- 
D(sa Inters, Vol. II. p. 41(i, and P. S. and O.-C. Inters. No. 112, lines 10, 11) speaks 
of Singhana as Pannala-nUni/a-prfl’nila-Bhirjii-b/iilpdlii-vi/d/a-vidrdoana-oihangardja, 

—“ a very king of the birds (Garutla) in putting to flight the serpent, the mighty lihdja 
whose habitation was I’annAla.”— There are references to the overthrow of Bb6ja, 
in several other records; and it seems to have been regarded as an achievement of 
rather special importance, 

s Jour. Bo. Hr. it. As. Soc. Vol, XV, p. 385.* 

3 Let. 16°G'; long. 77°41 ; Indian Atlas, sheet No. 58,— 1 Gooty.’ 

4 Jour, Bo, Br, if. As, Soo. Vol. XV, p. 385. 
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lisher of the Toliinga king, 1 - ;is destroying the elephants of Jajalla- 
deva, 2 — as defeating the Icings of Mathura aiul KAAi, and the 
ITatnniiraSj i.e. the Musalmans,— as conquering the Oaida and Clidja 
Icings,— and as overthrowing the Andhra king, and Kalekalia, 3 4 and the 
lord of Bhambhagiri, and Arjuna.* Hemadri, referring to his success 
against the Malavas, in the statement that with his troops of horses ho 
besieged or obstructed the ruler of the Dhiira territory, adds the name 
of Lakshmidhara, “ the lion of Bhang,Irika,” to the list of kings 
defeated by him. And one of the records claims, liyperbolically, that 
he enforced obedience to his commands from the kings of Malava, 
Chera, Choja, and Magadha, the Gurjavas and the l’audyas, the people 
of Lula {i.e. Lata) and Nepal, the Turashkas {i.e. the Musalmans), the 
Barbarigas, the Kero las, and the Pullavas, and the rulers of Anga, 
Veng'l, Pahch.ila, Kalihga, and Sind, and thus reigned over the whole of 
India, As regards his alleged achievements in the north, it is a fact 
that he did invade the Gurjara country, or Gujarat, on more than 
oue occasion. 5 * One expedition appears to have been led by a Brahman 
general named K holes vara. This was in the time of Lavanaprasada, 
and his son Viradliavala, Bduds of l)holka, of the Yaghelii branch of 
the Ohaulukya family of Anliihvad, wliou thenoininal king was Bhima- 
deva II, 0 On this occasion, Siiighana’s forces crossed the Tapti, and, 
penetrating as far as the Mali!, overran and ravaged all the territory 
round Broach. And this campaign ended in a treaty of alliance 7 between 
Siiighana and Lavanaprasada, which was concluded in April or May 
A.D. 12J1 or 12:12. Another expedition was led by Kliolesvara’s son 
R.imadevaor RamarAja, iu the time of Visaladeva, son of Viradliavala, 
while he was still Rdnd of DJidlk.i, and Ixbore lie a])propriuted tin; 
sovereignty of Auhilwad. 8 * This seems to have lieen about A.D. 
12117-33. IMma.deva himself was slain in battle, on the banks of the 
Narmada. And, as Visaladeva claims to have, on some occasion, defeat¬ 
ed Siiighana'’s army, 1 * perhaps this expedition then turned back, unsuc¬ 
cessful. The Patna inscription, written about A.IJ. 1222, furnishes 
some interesting literary information. 10 It mentions the well-known 


1 On the other hand, the Tdlangii kin# himself, Giupapnti,— for whom we have the 
date of A.D. 1250,—■ claims to have defeated Singhiuyt {hid. Ant. Vol, XXI. p. 107). 

2 Evidently mentioned as Jajjala by lfeinfidri. 

J Doubtless identical with the KaUkdla o'f Hemftdri. 

4 Doubtless Arjmirtilevii, kin# of Ai.ihilwAd, of the VAghekl branch of the Chaulukva 
family. His date, as kin#, was A.D. 1261-62 to 1274-75 {ind. Ant . Vol. VT. p. 213). 
Hut lio may have held a coin maud under hi* father Visaladeva (A.D. 1243-14 to 1261-62), 
and so have been contemporaneous with Singhaipi. 

b From tho AuibA inscription ( Archival , tiurr. Went. Ind. Vol. III. p. 85) ; and from 
Sfimadeva’s Klrtilvnmnuii, and tho L^Uiftpamdidsikd, as quoted by Dr. Hhandarkar 
(is 'nrhj History of th<> DrJtkan , 1854, pp, 83-85). 

u 1 he date of Bhtmadeva II. was A.D. 1178 to 12H-42 ( Ind, Ant. Vol. VI. p. *213). 
Lavai^apvasAda, at first his feudatory, established his own independence just before 
A.D. 1219-20 (ibid, p. 190), Vtradhavala’s period was A.L>. 1219 * 20 to about 1238-3‘J. 

7 Quoted in the Lf'khapaihhdAikd. 

* Visaladeva’* date as Rdnd was about A.D, 1233-39 to 1*243-44; and as king, from 
A.D. 1213-44 to 1201-62 (hid. Ant . Vol. VI. p. 213). 

y Ind. Ant. Vol. VI. pp. 19J. 212.— The record says also that Visaladeva married a 
daughter of the king of the Karnfita, Whether Singhaija is intended, or the Hoysaja 
king, is not clear. 

lu Epigvaphin Indica , Vol. I. p. 338.— The record is also of linguistic interest, being 
written partly in Sanskrit aud partly in some old variety of Mar&^ht. 
b 972—67 
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astronomer Bliaskaraeharya, and his father Mahe^vara, 1 It tells us 
that Bhaskaraeharya’s son Lakshmidhara was made chief pandit by 
Jaitugi I.; and that Lakshmidhara’s son Chaiigadeva was the chief 
astrologer of Singhana. And it records that Chaiigadeva founded a 
college for the study of the Siildlidntauromani and other works, 
written by his grandfather and other unnamed relations. 

Sihg'hana’s son was Jaitugi II., who seems to have died in his 
father’s lifetime. He certainly did not reign. And no historical facts 
are stated in connection with him. 

Singhana was succeeded, probably, early in A.D. 1217, by his grand*- 
son Krishna, whose name appears also in the Prakrit forms of Kanhara, 
Kanhfrra, Kandhara, and Kandhlra. 2 The Behatti grant, from the 
Dliarwar District, 3 dated on the new-rnoon day of the month Chaitra 
(March-April), falling in A.D. 1253, of the Pramidin samvalsara, 
Baka-Saihvat 1175, wrongly described as current instead of expired, 
says that that day fell in his seventh year; and this indicates the 
Plavamga mmvntnara, S.-S. 1170 current, —A.D. 1217-48, as his first 
year. On the other hand, an inscription at Bulgur, in the same 
district, 4 represents the full-moon day of Philguna (Feb.-March), 
falling in A.D. 1255, of the Ananda samcatmra ('S.-S. 1177 current), 
as being in his ninth year; and this would point to the Parabhava 
saihvatunra, 'S.-S. 1169 current, = A. D. 1246-47, as his first year. 
But at any rate the whole of the Parabhava snmvatsara did not 
belong to his reign; for it is cited, with a date in November-Decem- 
ber, A. D. 1246, as the thirty-seventh year of Singhana. 5 And pos¬ 
sibly the explanation is that Krishna succeeded nearly at the end of 
that onnivatsard, in the. first throe months of A.D. 1247; aud that, 
consequently, the Plavamga samvatsarn was more usually reckoned 
as the first year of his reign. In addition to the Behatti and Hulgur 
records, others have been obtained at • Bendigeri, 6 Chikka-Bagewadi, 7 
Mamdapur, and Mandji, 8 in the Bel gaum District, and at Cliaudadam- 
pur, Gadag, Iluvina-'Sigalji, Kallukeri, and Nfigavi, in Dliarwar. 
And, coupled with the statements in the Mandji and Behatti records 
that lie reigned and held his court at Devagiri, the localities suffice 
to shew that he kept together the kingdom to which he had succeeded. 
The earliest of the records is the Chikka-Bagewadi grant, dated 
in the month Asharlha (June-July), falling iti A. I). 1249, of the 
Sanmya saihvatsara, 'Saka-Samvat 1171 expired; the latest is an 


1 MaheSvaru is also mentioned in the Bahftl inscription of A.D. 1222 ( EpigraphUt 

Indica y Vol. III. p. 110), with a great grandson named Anantadeva. 

3 The transcriptions in tiie Corn.- Dr,m Inscrs. would add ‘ Kaimara, But in two 
cases, at any rate (the Man6|i and Chaud&d&mpur inscriptions), this is a mistake for, 
respectively, ‘ Kandhara* and ‘ Kanhara/ 

3 Jour. Bo. Br. B. As. Sac. Vol. XII. p. 42* 

4 At tlio temple of Kalamesvara, and below an earlier record of. A.D. 1038. I quoto 

from an ink-impression. 

0 See page f>22 above. 
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inscription at Chaudsid'impur, 1 dated in Chaitra (March-April), falling 
in A.D. 1259, of the’ Siddharthin mmuatsara (S.-S. 1182 current). 
The Rehatti grant gives him all the paramount epithets and titles, 
except mmaatabhuvanasrmjtt ■; and the records shew generally that 
he was styled, successively, l‘raldpa-11 hukravartin , Bhujabalapriitdfia- 
Chakravartin , and BAujaU,laprandhapmtdpa-Clialcravartin. They 
mention, as officials, an Arndt ya or minister and Sarvadesddhikdnn 
named Malla or Mallisetti,— an elder brother of the Viehana who has 
been mentioned in connection with Siiighana,— who, in A.D. 1249, 
when residing at Mudgal in the hlizam’s Dominions, granted the 
village called Santeya-Bilge vadi, i.e. the modern Hire-Bage wali in 
the Huvvalli or Mugutkhan-IIubli twelve in the Kuhundi country, 
which was one of the provinces subject to him, and in the same year 
granted the village of Tambrapuri in the Venn grama or Belgamn 
country; the fldt/ardjarjnru or royal preceptor BomesvaradtNa, with 
the date of A.D. 1251; and Mallisctti’s son, the Mahdmdtya and 
Mahdpmdhdna Chaundisetti or Cliaundaraja, who obtained the Chikka- 
Bagewadi and Beudigeri charters which register the above two grants, 
and who himself in A.D. 1253 visited Kukkaniir in the Nizam’s Domi¬ 
nions, in the course of a victorious progress through the country, and 
granted that town, the chief town of a circle of thirty villages in the 
Belvola country. They contain vague expressions which claim successes 
for Krishna against the Malavas, the Gurjaras, and the Chcilas, and in 
the Konkai.i; they say that he destroyed Tripura, which seems to be 
(he modern Tewar near Jabalpur, the capital of the Kalaeliuris of 
Central India; and they call him, like Siughaua, “an establisher of 
the Tehmga king :” but otherwise they do not disclose any historical 
facts. 

Krishna was succeeded, In A.D. 1260, by his younger brother 
Mahadeva, also called Vira-Mahadcva. Of this reign, eighteen records 
are now known,— at Renaclal near Kolhapur, and at Kolhapur itself; 
at Paiiilharpur in the Sholapur District ; 2 at Iiigleshwar in the 
Bijipur District; at Alur, Ohaudadampur, Hulgur, Kallukeri, 
MMiir, Pura, and Sa ng nr, in Dharwar; and at Kuligeri and Yaligo, 
in the NizinBs Dominions, One of the Chaudadimpur inscriptions, 3 
dated in the month Vaisakha (April-May), falling in A. D. 1262, 
of the Dundubhi mmnatsara ('Saka-Saihvat 1185 current), cites the 
samvatmra as the third year of his reig>n, and thus establishes the 
Raudra samvatmra, 'S.-S 1183 current, = A. D. 1260-61, as his 
first year ; 4 and, there being nothing in the dates of his predecessor 
opposed to the assumption, we may take it that his accession was in 


1 At tile temple of Mukteivpra (Carn.-Desa Inters. Vol. II. p. 473; ,S'. and O.-C. 

lasers. No. 110,— tlu- four lines round the top of the stone). 

5 Early History of the. DeXkan (1884), pp. 87-88. 

3 At tile temple of Muktesvara (Carn.-Disa. lasers. Vol. II. p. 480 ; P. S. and 
O.-C. Insert. No. 110). 

4 In agreement with this, the record at Alflr— (in the Hangal t.'Uuku ; the inscription 

is at the temple of Kalamesvara ; and I quote from an ink-impression)— cites tho 
Isukla sumeatsnra ('Saka-Samvat 1102 current), = A.D. 1209-70, as his tenth year. And 
the Y4]ige, Sangfir, anil Kallukeri records cite, if the transcriptions in the Carn.-Dfsa 
/users, are correct, other regnal years in further .-.1 un.... 
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the first part of the saihvatsara, in A. D. 126Q. The earliest of the 
records is the Renadal inscription, 1 which is dated vaguely in the 
Dunnati sarhvatsara, 'Saka-Samvat 1183 (expired), — A, J). 1261-62, 
without any mention of the month, &e. The latest of them is the 
Kallukeri inscription, 2 dated in the month Jyeshtha (May-June), 
falling in A. D. 1270, of the Pramoduta samvatnara ('S.-S. 1193 
current), cited as his eleventh year. Rut an inscription of his suc¬ 
cessor’s time, at Dfivangere in Mysore, 3 quoting vaguely the Prajapati 
samvatsara ('S.-S. 1194 current), = A. D. 1271-72, seems to con¬ 
nect him with a date in that year,— probably in the early part of it. The 
Inglhshwar and Kuligeri inscriptions, dated in A. D, 1265, mention 
IJevugiri as his capital; and tlio latter of them gives him all the 
paramount epithets and titles: others of the records style him 
Vraudhdprat&pa-Chakravartin, Tihiijabalapratdpa-Chakravartin, and 
lihujabalapvaudhuprutdpa-Chakravarlin. The Paithan grant of his 
successor, dated in A. 1). 1272, claims that he overthrew Visala,* 
%.e. tlie Chaulukya king Visaladeva of Aiihihvad. 6 And Hemadri 
claims for Him successes against also the kings of the Tailanga, 
Jvarnata, and Lata countries, and against a certain Soma or S6me- 
svara in the Konkan, possibly a member of the northern Konkan 
branch of the 'SilaMra family," who must have broken out into some 
act of rebellion against his sovereign. 'The records mention, as 
feudatories and officials,— the Gutta Mahdmondalcsvara Gutta III. 
who was ruling at G uttavolal, with dates in A. I). 1261, 1262, and 1265 ; 
the Mahdpradhdna Devaraja, who in A. D. 1264 was governing the 
southern part of the kingdom; the Mahdpradhdna and Sanddhikarin 
Toragaleya-Devarasa,— in all probability identical with the preced¬ 
ing,— with dates in the same and the next years; the Mahdpradhdna 
Singayya-Devananiyaka, with the date of. A. D. 1264; a Malidman- 
dalesvara of the Hagarattage district named Ganapatidevarasa, with 
the date of A. D. 1265; the Mahdpradhdna and Sarvddhikdrin 
Tipparasa, with the date of A. D. 1269; and the Mahdpradhdna 
and Sarvddhikdrin Viltarasa, with the date of A. D. 1270. And 
Hemfidri himself was one of his Mantrins or counsellors. 7 It appears 
that this person was a zealous builder of temples; and that the 
Hernalpantl style of architecture, of which there are so many in¬ 
stances in tlie Dekkan districts and the Nizam's Dominions, owes its 
name to him. 8 

MaMdeva's son Amana is mentioned in only the Paithan grant 
of A. D. 1272.° As the record describes lidmaehandra as forcibly 
wresting the kingdom from him, he seems to have made an attempt 
to succeed his father, hut to have failed in it. 


1 At the temple of Kalamosvaiu. I quote from an ink-impression. 

2 On a pillar in the temple of S6mesvara ( (Jam,- Dean Insors. VoJ, II. p. 507)* 

3 J\ 8. ami O.-O. Inucrs. No, 142 ; Mysore Inscriptions, p. 20. 

4 hid. Ant. Vol. XIV. p. 314. 

ft A/D. 1243-44 to 12(51-(12 ( Tnd . Ant. Vol. VI. p, 213). 
c Early History of the JJckkan (l^Stl), p. 87- 
I ibul, p, 88. 

* Archer oh Sure, Wrtf, Tnd. Vol* III. p. 03, 
e lml. Ant, Vol, XIV. p. 314. 
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Tho succession accordingly went to Krishna's son Ramachandra, also 
called VJra-Ramachandra, R imadeva, and sometimes simply Rama, the 
date of whose accession may he placed in A. D, 1271. Of his time 
we now have twenty-three records,— copper-plate grants from 
l’aithan in the Nizam's Dominions, and from Than a ; and stone inscrip¬ 
tions at Kdlh&piir and Sidniirle, at Benkankond, Chaudadampur, Kagi- 
nelli, Kargudari, Kyasauur, Lakshmeshwar, Nagavi, Naregal (in both 
the Ilangal and the Hon t.llukas), Rattehalli, Shiggaon, and 'Sirur 
(Oadag tiluka) in the Dhirwar District, and at Balagaiiive, Ballesh- 
war, Davangere, Harihar, and Sorah in Mysore. The earliest of them, 
with a speciiie date, is the I’aithan grant, 1 which is dated on Magha 
^ukla 12, corresponding approximately to the 13th January, A. D. 
1272, of the Prajapati miiicai.vira, 'Saka-Samvat 1193 (expired). An 
inscription at Naregal in the Hingal taluka, Dhirwar District, 2 3 cites 
the 'Srlmukha samuatmra ('S.-S. 11 DO current),— A. D. 1273-74, 
with a date in the month Vaisakha (April-May), as his third year, 
and thus indicates the Prajapati samvaham, 'S.-S, 1194 current,— 
A. D. 1 271-72, as his first year. Various other records are in accord¬ 
ance with this. 2 And, there being nothing in his predecessor's 
dates opposed to the assiAnption, we may take it that his accession 
was in tho first part of the xamvatsara, in A. D. 1271. The latest 
of his records is the Rattehalli inscription, 4 which gives a date in 
the month Aslmdha (June-July), falling in A. D. 1298, of the Vilam- 
hin suihuatsara (S.-S. 1221 current). But later dates aro furnished 
for him by tho Musa!man chronicler, ns noted further on. Tho 
records give him all tho paramount epithets and titles, and style him 
Prauijhaprat dpa-Chakracart in , Bh.uj abal ap raudhapruldpa-Chahra- 
vnrtin i and YAdava-Cnakravartin 4 They mention, as feudatories and 
officials,—the Mahdpradlidiia Achyutanayaka, who in A. I). 1272 
was governing the Sasat.i district, i.e. Salsette, in tho Ronkan ; the 
Mahd maud ales vara and Alancija-namadusainyddliipali, or commander 
of all the household troops, iSaluva-Tikkamadeva, with dates in 
A. D. 1277 to 1280; the Ala h dm undid tl guard B and an i k ey a-Soy ide va, 
with the dato of A. D. 1282; a certain Krishuaddva, who was 


l Lid, Ant. Vol. XIV. p. 3L4.— The D&va.ugore inscription (see page 52S above, note 
3), which refers vaguely to the same samvatsuva, and perhaps connects Mahfldeva 
with a date in the early part of it, may have been engraved at any later time. 

^ Near a temple of 15asavaima in Survey No. 50 ( Cam m -D4sa Inters* Vol. II. p. 513 ; 
I quote, however, from an ink-impression), 

3 The only instances not in agreement with this, that I can quote, are— (1) the 

Sorab inscription [P. 8. and U.-C. Inters* No. 225 ; My tore Inscrij/t ions , p. 207), which 
quotes the Svubh&nu samvatxara ('Saka-Samvat 1206 current), = A.D. 1283-84, as his 
twelfth year. (2) The Itattehalli inscription (on a pillar in the temple of Kadambds- 
vara ; Carn^Dtsa lasers, Vol. 11. p, 529), which appears to quote the Vilambin 
samvatmm ('S,-S. 1221 current),-A, D, 1298-99, as his twenty-seventh year. 

These two require that the Angirasa tanimtsarii 1195 current), — A. 1). 1272-73, 

should he taken as his first year. And (3) tho Ky^sandr inscription (1 quote from an 
ink-impression) which cites the Nandana samvat&am ('S.-S. 1215 current), = A 1). 
1292-93, as his twenty-fourth year. This requires that his tirst year should be put 
hack to the 'Sukla #(imvatsara t 'S.-S, 1192 current, as A. D, 12C9-70 ; and this conflicts 
with the latest date for his predecessor Mah&deva. 

4 See the preceding note, No. 2. 
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governing tlio whole of the Koiikau in A. D. 1289 ; and the Pradhdna 
Mallideva, who was governing the Huligere three-hundred in 
A. D. 1295-90. And Hemildri continued in ofSce as a minister 
under Ratnaehandra, •—holding specifically the post of 'Snbtrand- 
dhipn or superintendent of the business connected with the drawing- 
up of documents. 1 The II an liar inscription 2 describes SiUuva- 
'I ikkamadeva as an establisher oE the Kadatnba king and a plunderer 
of the Hovsala king, and says that in March-April, A.D. 1277, he 
had come to Hardier on the way back from a victorious expedition, 
in which ho had reduced the city of DArasatmidra, and had levied 
tribute, especially of elephants and horses, and that, in celebration 
of this, ho built there a temple of the god Nariyuna (Vishnu) in the 
name of his former master Maluuleva, and made grants to it. But, 
with this exception, the records do not seem to disclose any historical 
events. L here is a literary mention of Rauiachandra, as the reigning 
king, in J mines yam's Marathi commentary on the Bhagavadgitd, 
completed in A. I). 1290-91 ; :l and another in a manuscript of the 
Numuiirti/di)iisd^ina of Amarasiiiiha, the writing of which was fin¬ 
ished in June, A. 11. 1297. 1 4 

The dynasty of the 1 adavas of Devagiri practically ended with 
Edmacliauilru. After his death, indeed, which occurred in A.D. 
lo()9 or lolO, his soil 'Saihknrn, did enjoy some limited power. But 
tho Devagiri kingdom had then fallen under the Musa l mail yoke ; 
and 'Samknra can in no way be said to have succeeded to tho sove¬ 
reignty of his forefathers. For tlm period after A. D. 1298, no epi- 
graphio records, throwing any light on the history of this dynasty, 
have as yet come to notice. Our knowledge of what occurred then, 
and of the^ leading incidents, during the previous few years, which 
led up to* it, is derived only from the pages of the Musalman 
chronicler Ferishta. 5 And tho course of oveuts was as follows. 

In A. D. 1294y Alla-nd-din,—- the nephew, and subsequently the 
successor, of Jalal-ud-diu or Firuz Shah, the first of the Khilji 
einperors of Delhi, and then holding the post of governor of Karrah- 
Mamkpnr on the Ganges, near Allahabad,—with the permission of 
the king, collected a body of eight thousand chosen horso, and set 
out to invade the Dekkaii. Grossing the Narmada, which was then 
tho northern boundary of the Devagiri kingdom, he proceeded by 
way Qf Elliclipur, and pressed on by to reed marches till he arrived 
in the neighbourhood of Devagiri itself, lfumachandra, or Ramudeva, 
as he is called in the Musalman chronicle, collected such forcos 
na ho could muster on the spur of the moment, and opposed the 
invaders at a distance of about four miles from his capital. But 
being defeated, lie was forced to retire into the hill-fort above the 


l Early History of the DvLktut (1884), p. 88; and tho Tliiitia grant of A.D 1272 
(■/our. ft . A*. Hoc., I. S. Vul. V. j>. 188). — ’Srikarana means literally (see lad, Ant. 
Vol. XI. l>. 244 note 12) ‘the making of tn (at tho beginning of documents). * 

“ , ■ '^* O.-O. Infers. No. 11.6 ; Mysore Inscriptions, p. 41. 

y Karhj History of the Dehlain (1884). n. DO. 

4 Ind. Ant. Vol. XXI. p. 61. 

6 Briggs’ Translation Vol. I pp, 304 to 120 ; see also Elplunstonc’s lied or,, of India, 
Cowell s edition, pp. 3S(i to 108, • ' ' 
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city; and the city itself was easily taken, entered, and pillaged by 
Alla-ud-din’s troops. Allu-ud-din having given out that his force 
was only the advance-guard of the emperor’s army,— the neighbour¬ 
ing chiefs, oacli busy with Lis own preparations for defence, were 
prevented from coalescing with Ramachandra against the invaders; 
and Riimachaudra, seeing that ho must soon be obliged to surrender, 
and apprehending that the king of Delhi intended to make au entire 
conquest of the Dekkan, became anxious to secure peace before any 
other forces arrived. He accordingly offered a largo amount of gold 
and jewels, sufficient, with the booty that Alla-ud-din had already 
obtained, to indemnify him for the expenses of his expedition ; and his 
proposals wore accepted by A113,-ud-din, who released his prisoners, 
and promised to quit the town ou the morning of the fifteenth clay 
from his first entrance. Meanwhile, Ramachandra’s son B:uhknra, 
who, on the first appearance of the enemy, had retired to collect 
troops, advanced with a large army to within a few miles of the city. 
Ramachandra sent word to him that peace had been concluded. 
But 'Samkara, relying on the numerical superiority of Lis forces, 
disregarded the injunctions of his father, and sent a message to 
Alla-ud-diu, calling on him to restore whatever plunder lie had 
taken, and to leave the province quietly. Thereupon, Alla-ud-din 
left a forco of a thousand horse to invest the fort and prevent a 
sally, and marched with the rest of his army to attack 'Samkara. A 
battle ensued, in which the Musalman troops, overpowered by 
numbers, fell back on all sides. They were joined, however, by 
the force which liad been left to Invest the fort. And the Hindus, 
prevented by the dust from discovering the numbers of this force, 
supposed that the king’s army, of which they had heard, had arrived. 
A panic seized them ; and they broke and fled in all directions. 
Alh\-ud-din did not think it prudent to pursue them, but returned 
and again invested flic fort. Ramachandra now found himself to be 
in great difficulties ; especially because a number of bags, supposed 
to contain grain, which had been taken into the fort for the support 
of the garrison, were found to contain only salt. He accordingly 
again commenced negotiations. And peace was ultimately conclu¬ 
ded ; the terms being that Alla-ud-din should receive, on evacuating 
the country, “ six hundred mannds of pearls, two maunds of diamonds, 
rubies, emeralds, and sapphires, oue thousand mannds of silver, and 
four thousand pieces of silk, besides,” says Ferishta, “ a long list 
of other precious commodities, to which reason forbids us to give 
credit.” Also, the cession of Ellichpur and its dependencies was 
demanded, in order that Alla-ud-din might leave there a garrison 
for the collection of the revenues which were to be remitted to him 
at Kurrah-Mauikpur. Alla-ud-din, accordingly, released all his pri¬ 
soners, and, on the twenty-fifth day from his first arrival before 
Devugiri, marched in triumph out of the city and proceeded on his 
return to Karrak. 

It was shortly after these events that Alla-ud-din inveigled the 
king, Jalal-ud-din, into meeting him, with only a small retinue, at 
Karrah-Manikpnr. On the 19 th July, A.l). 1295, Jalal-ud-diri was 
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treacherously murdered there by AllAud-dui’s adherents. And 
Alla-ud-din then ascended the throne of Delhi. 

For some years after this, the Yadavas of Devagiri remained 
unmolested. But, Rlmuehandra having become irregular in the 
payment of his tribute, in A. D. 130G Alla-ud-din placed an army 
of a hundred thousand horse under the command of one of his 
eunuchs, Malik Kafur, and sent him to subdue the Dekkau. Tho 
expedition was reinforced on its way by the troops of Ain-ul-Mulk 
Mult&ni, the governor of Maiwa, and of Alaf Kha.ii, the governor 
of Gujarat,; and one of the principal objects of it was to recover 
Devaladevi, the daughter of Knuladevi, who, on the defeat and flight 
■of her husband, Karnaraya of Gujarat, 1 in A. D. 1297, had been 
taken into the harem of Alla-ud-din and had become a favourite 
with him. Karnaraya, taking Devaladevi with him, bad fled to 
Baglan, one of the districts dependent on Gujarat and bordering 
on the Devagiri dominions. 2 He refused the demand of Malik Kafur 
that she should be given up ; and eventually, listening to overtures 
from Dbvagiri, he promised her, then in her thirteenth year, in 
marriage to Bariikara. Shortly after this, however, Karnaraya was 
attacked by a division of tin; army under Alaf Khan, and, being 
totally defeated, fled to Devagiri. Bhimadeva, the brother of 
"Saihkara, who had conducted the negotiations for the marriage, and 
with only a small retinue was conveying Devaladevi to Devagiri, 
was intercepted by a small body of Alaf Khan’s troops. And, in the 
skirmish that ensued, Devaladevi was captured anil taken to Alaf 
Khan’s camp. Alaf Khan straightway returned with her to Delhi; 
and she was soon after married to Alla-ud-din’s eldest son, Kliizr 
Khan. 

Malik Kafur, however, went on into the Dekkan, and, having 
subdued a great part of the Marat I n't country, which he distributed 
among his ofliccrs, proceeded to the siege of Devagiri. Rumachan- 
dra, being in no condition to make successful Opposition, left Bam- 
kara in the fort, and advanced with presents to meet, tho conqueror, 
in order to obtain peace. Malik Kafur, accordingly, drew up an 
account of bis expedition and sent it to the king ; and, some time 
after, he took E&machandra with him to Delhi, with rich presents, to 
pay his respects. Ramachandra was received there with great marks 
of favour and distinction ; and royal dignities were conferred upon 
him : and, not only was he restored to his government, but other 
districts were added to his dominions, for all of which he did homage 
and paid tribute to the king of Delhi. The king, on this occasion, 
gave him the district of Nausari, in Gujarat., as a personal estate, and 
a hundred thousand tankas to pay his expenses home. And, for the 
rest of his life, Ramachandra did not neglect to send the annual tri- 
oute to Delhi. 


1 Apparently Karijadeva II., the last of the VAgheld branch of the Cbaulukyas of 
AnhilwAd, whose date (hid. Ant. Vol. VI. p, 213) was A.D. 129ti to 1304, 

5 Now represented by the BAgWn taluka of the NA*ik District, 
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In A, D. 1309,. Ramaelmndra entertained Malik Kafur and 
Kliwaji Haji at Devagiri, where they halted on their way to subdue 
the king of Worahgul. 

In A. D. 1310, Alli-ud-dJn, as has been mentioned in the preced¬ 
ing chapter, sent Malik Kafur and Khw&ja Haji, with a large army, 
to reduce tho Hoysafas of Dorasamudra. Having reached Devagiri, 
they found that ftamachaudra was dead, and that Samkara was not 
well affected to thq M’usalmaus. Leaving a part of his army at 
Paithan on the Gddavarf, to overawe 'Samkara and hold him in 
check, Malik Kafur continued his march to the south, and, having 
effected the conquest of Dorasamudra, where the reigning king was 
Ballala III., returned to Delhi in A. D. 1311, apparently without 
having found any cause, for the time being, for active operations 
against Samkara. But Samkara subsequently withheld - his tribute. 
Accordingly, in A. D. 1312, Malik Kafur for the fourth time pro¬ 
ceeded into the Dekkan, and seized Samkara and put him to death. 
He then laid waste Maharashtra and the Karnataka, from Chaul 1 * 
and Dabh61 a on the coast, as far as Mudgal 3 4 and Kaichur,* and took 
up his residence at Devagiri, from which place he realised the tribute 
from the princes of Teliiigi.ua and the Karnataka, and remitted it 
to Delhi. 

Soon after this, howover, Malik Kafur was summoned up to 
Delhi j and, while he was occupied in intrigues there, Harapala, the 
sou-in-law of R&macliandra, stirred up the Dekkan to arms, expelled 
a number of the Musalman garrisons, and asserted his power over 
the former territories of Devagiri. The iutrigues at Delhi ended in 
the death of Alla-ud-din, said to have been caused by poison admi¬ 
nistered by Malik Kafur, on the 19tli December, A. D. 1310. But, 
shortly after this, Malik Kafur himself was assassinated; and 
Mubiirik, the third son of Alla-ud-din, was placed on tho throne. 
In A. D. 13IS, Mubarik himself led an army to chastise Harapala. 
On the arrival of the king, HarapiUa and his adherents fled. -But a 
detachment was sent in pursuit of them. And Harapala was captured, 
brought back, flayed alive, and decapitated ; and his head was set up 
over the gate of his own’capital. This completed the extinction of 
the last remnant of the power of the dynasty. 

Up to A. D> 1338; Devagiri seems to havo not been looked upon 
as a place of much importance, though it was the scene of many 
of the contests that ensued between the Musalmans and the 
Marathas during the completion of the subjugation of the Dekkan. 
But, in that year, Muhammad Tughlak, who had ascended the 
throne of Delhi in A. D. 1325, visited Devagiri on one of his cam¬ 
paigns, and was so much pleased with the situation and strength of 
the place, and considered it to be in so much more central a position 


1 Lat. 18° 34 j long. 72° 50' ; twenty-five miles south of Bombay, in the present 

AUbftg or KolAba District. 

3 Lat. 17° 35', long. 73 Q 17'; eighty miles south of Bombay, in the liatnkgiri District* 
8 Lat, 16° 1', long. 76° 30'^ in the Nizam’s Dominions, 

4 Lat, 16° 12', long, 77° 26* ; in the Ni/A id’s Dominions. 

li 972—G 8 
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Chapter VII. than Delhi itself, that he decided upon making it the capital of hia 
The"YAdavas empire. He changed its name from Devagiri, “ the mountain of the 

of Devagiri. gods,” to DaulatabM, “the city of wealth/' which name, ruined as the 

place is, it still retains. But, though he threo times' compelled the 
population of Delhi to migrate to DuuTai&bad, his project of making 
it the capital of the empire failed in the end. Its natural advan¬ 
tages, however, must have led to its being Continued as a military 
post. And Ibn Batuta, an Arabian traveller from Tangiers, who 
yisited the place about A. D. 1342, describes it as consisting then of 
three parts,— Duulatabad, or the city in general; Kataka, or pro¬ 
bably the fortified part of the city at the foot of the hill; and 
Dwaikir, i.e. Devagiri, or the towering hill itself, with the wonder¬ 
ful artificial scarp round the base of it. 1 

1 lnd, Ant, Vol, III, p. IIS. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE GREAT FEUDATORY FAMILIES. 

YVith the preceding chapter, the history of the supreme dynasties 
ends. But the account would not be complete without a detailed 
notice of some of. the more important feudatory families, hitherto 
mentioned only incidentally, by the agency of which,— in addition 
to the Mahdpradhdua s, Dandundi/aJcas , and other officials,—the para¬ 
mount sovereigns carried on the administration of their dominions. 
The members of these great feudatory families enjoyed a status very 
different from that of the ordinary officials; inasmuch as,— instead of 
being only individual officers, of haphazard origin, selected for their 
personal abilities and invested with special powers, and transmitting 
their authority perhaps for a couple of generations, but seldom, if ever, 
for more,— they were the hereditary governors of provinces : and, 
though unquestionably subordinate to whatever dynasty from time to 
time exercised the supremo sway, they evidently possessed certain 
powers, e. g. the right of waging war with each other, which fell but 
little short of actual sovereignty, and occasionally assumed an attitude 
which rendered it necessary for the paramount sovereigns to under¬ 
take operations against them and Reduce them to obedience, as, for in¬ 
stance, when Vikvamk’ditya VJ. deputed the Sinda prince Achugi II. 
to repulse the Hoysalas and to attack the Kadambas of Goa. 1 Their 
half-independent position is indicated, sometimes by the absence of any 
reference in their records to the supreme sovereigns; sometimes by 
the use of a technical expression, to indicate the nature of their 
power, which was intermediate between the technical expressions of 
paramount sovereignty and of inferior governorship; s and some¬ 
times by their records being dated in their own regnal years. On 
the other hand, that they Were always feudatory in theory, is explicitly 
shewn, occasionally by the mention of the paramount sovereigns in the 
preambles of their records, followed by the use of the technical expres-- 
sion of feudatory subordination in connection with their own names, 
and sometimes simply by the records being dated in the regnal years of 
the paramount kings. 

The Silaharas of the Southern Konitan. 

As 'far as actual historical facts and dates go, the oldest of these 
great feudatory families was that of the 'Silaharas, of which there 
were three leading branches,— two in the Kohkan, and one above the 
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ghauts. 1 * 3 4 * The records do not state the genealogical connection between 
the three branches. But, as the descendants in each branch attributed 
themselves to the lineage of J imutavahana, one of the Vidy&ihuras or 
genii that attend upon the gods, and as the members of two of the 
branches at least had a hereditary title connecting them with a town 
named Tagara and carried the banner of a golden Garuda, there can 
be no doubt that they looked upon themselves as having all one and 
the same origin. The legend about Jimutavahana 9 is,' that he saved 
the N&ga or serpent king'Sankhachfida from Garuda, by -offering his 
own body to be torn instead of ‘Sankhachuda’s ; and the attribution of 
descent from him was doubtless devised in connection with the adop¬ 
tion of the more pretentious form of the family name, ^ilaMra, 
meaning literally “ food upon a stone or rock/’ The name appears 
also in the plainer forms of “Silara, * Silara, 6 Silira, 6 and 'Siyalara, 7 
of all of which ‘Sil&liara seems to he simply the Sanskritised form. 
And the true original form of it is perhaps presented in an inscription 
of about A.D. 050 on the Salotgi pillar, which mentions a family 
called Solara. 

The southern Kohkal.i branch of the family seems to have been, by 
date of origin, the oldest of the three. For what we know about it, 
we are dependent on a copper-plate grant from Kharepatan in the 
Ratnagiri,'District, 8 which furnishes the genealogical list shewn on 
the opposite page. Tliis record describes the 'Sihiliara family, rather 
peculiarly, as “ the best of the Siihhala kings,” thus, apparently, 
connecting them with the rulers of Siihhala or Ceylon,—-perhaps, how¬ 
ever, only because of somo fancied resemblance between the names; 
and it says that the race took its origin from Jmriitav.ibana, the lord 
of the VidgddharaSy son of J fmutakbtu, who gave his life to Garutmat 
(Garuda). 

In respect of the first member of the family, Sanaphulla, it tells us 
that he possessed the favour of a king named Krishna, and acquired a 


i One of the inscriptions, referable to the eleventh or twelfth century A. D., on the 
SAlotgi pillar which contains the record of Krishna ill, of A. D. !)4y, indicates clearly 
the existence of another branch, by mentioning a toiUlh&ra Mu>wandnliiviira named 
Oovajjarasa, wbo had the title of “ supreme lord of Kopavapura, the best of towns,” 
and whose family-deity was apparently the goddess K&tyftyant.— Also, mention has been 
made above of some feudatories of the Western ('h&'.ukya and other kings, who claimed 
to belong to tlie lineage of Jimfitnvfihana, and who, therefore, seem to be of the same 
stock with the Bilhliftras (see, r, <j ., pages •Id!), 443, 450, 402, 476, abeve). And mention 
will be found further on of a Mandalikn named Gonki or Oonkadeva, who also belonged 
to the lineage of Jimfltavftliana, but whose family-deity waR the goddess PadmAvatt, 

5 Alluded to in lines 21, 22 of the Kh&repfltai} grant of A.D. 1008, and lino 3 ff. of 
the other KhArOpAta)) grant of A.D. 1095. 

3 Ah a variety of this form, 'Sail&hftra occurs, under metrical necessity, in the 
Jour. Bo. Br. h’. As Soc. Vol. XIII. p. 2, text line 3. 

4 e. (j., Iml, Ant, Vol. V. p. 278, text line 15. 

6 e. g., id. Vol. IX, p. 33, text lino 7. 

6 c. //., line 2 of the KhAropAtay grant of A. D. 1008. 

7 Cave-Temple Inscriptions (No. 10 of the brochures of the Arclnrological Survey of 
Western India), p. 102, text lines 2, 3. 

8 B/dyruphia Indica, Vol. 111. p. 292.—Thu record is of some extraneous interest, in 

giving a list of the RAshtrakflta kings from Dnntidurga to Kakkala or Kakka II., the 
last of the dynasty, and in mentioning the first two of the Western Ch&lukya 
kings who succeeded them, viz. Taila II. and I ri vubed a li gaSaty fl a ray a, 
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territory that was bounded by the shore of the ocean aud the Sahya 
or Sahyadri mountains, i- e. the Western Ghauts: counting back nine 
generations, at the rate of twenty-five years each, from the date of the 
record, we obtain A,D. 783 as the approximate date for Sauaphulla; 
and, accordingly,- the Krishna in question must be the Rashtrakuta 
king Krishna I., in the period between A.D. 754 and 782. Regarding 
Dhammiyara, it says that he founded a great stronghold named 
Valipattana, which another record 1 locates on the sea-coast. Of 
Aiyaparaja, it says that he was endowed with the qualities of a con¬ 
queror, and was bathed with the water of cocoanuts near a town named 
Chandrapura,—meaning, perhaps, that he gained a victory at that 
place, Avasara II., it says, conquered his enemies, and aided the 
rulers born at Chemftlya and Chandrapura ; the former of these places 
is the modern Cliaul or Cheihwal in the Kolaba District, thirty miles 
south of Bombay. And, in respect of Bhima, it tells us that he 
distinguished himself by seizing the Chandra mandulu. 

The last person mentioned in the record is Rattaraja. It de- RaftarAja. 
scribes him as a Mandalika or chieftain, feudatory to the Western 
Chalukya king Irivabedaiiga-Satyasraya. And it furnishes for him 
a date in the month Jy£shtha (May-June), falling ia A. D. 1008, 
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1 8ce Epvjraphiit Indim, Vol. III. p. 994, note C. 
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Chapter VIII. of the Kilaka samvatsara, Saka-Samvat 930 (expired), when he 

TheGreai granted # some villages and lands for the worship and maintenance of 

Feudatory Families, a temple* of the god Siva under the name of Awes vara. The place- 
names mentioned in connection with the grant, have not yet been 
identified : but it seems likely that the territory held by this branch 
of the family lay appreciably to the south of Bombay; and very 
probably it consisted of the Konkana nine-hundred, i. e. the present 
territory of Goa, and the Iridige country, including the Sawantwadi 
State and the Ratnagiri District. 1 * 3 The power of this branch of the 
family doubtless died out with Rattaraja; for, Arikesarin, of the 
northern branch, is represented as governing the whole Konkan only 
nine years later, in A. D. 1017. 

The Silaharas of the Northern Konkan. 

Next in point of antiquity comes the northern Konkan branch of 
the family. The full genealogical list of this branch is supplied by 
three copper-plate charters,— from probably Bhadana in the. Thana 
District, dated in A. D. 1)97; s from Bhandup in the same district, 
dated in A. D. 1026 ; 3 and from Kharf-patan in the Ratnagiri District, 
dated in A. D. 1095 : 4 * and, with one or two additions from other 
sources, it stands as shewn in the table on the opposite - page. The 
members of this branch of the family carried the snvarna-Garuda- 
dhvaja or banner of a golden Garuda, 6 which device, instead of a sepa¬ 
rate crest, appears on the seals of thteir copper-plate charters. 0 They 
had the hereditary title of Tagarapura-paramesvara or “ supreme 
lord of the town of Tagarnpura/' 7 8 commemorative of their original 
home, and probably referring to Kolhapur, the ancient Kollapura, the 
chief town of the Kolhapirr State in the Southern Maratha Country B 


1 See page 282 above, note 1. 

s Epiyraphid Initial, Vol. Ilf. p. 267. 

3 lad. Ant. Vol. V. p. 276 ; originally brought to notice in. the Jour. Jl. As. Soc., 
F. S., Vol. 11. p. 383, and Vol. IV. p. 10'J. 

4 id. Vol. IX. p. 33. 

s e. hid. AM. Vol. V. p. 278, text line IS, and Vol. IX. p. 35, text line 59. 

6 c. g., ibid. pp. 276, 33, respectively. , 

7 e. \f.. ibid, p. 278, text line 17, and p. 35, text line 58, respectively. 

8 I.at. 10” 42', long. 73“ 16'; Indian Atlas, sheet No. 40, —‘Kolapoor.’ — Tagara 
was a town of considerable antiquity, apd of importance enough to bo mentioned in the 
second century A.U. by Ptolemy, in whose map of India (Ind. Ant. Vol. XIII. p. 329; 
see also p. 366) it is located in a part of the country which he called Ariake, and is 
placed in a north-easterly direction from Barygaza, i. e. Broach, the chief town of ttie 
Broach District in GujarSt, Bombay Presidency (lat. 21“ 43', long. 73“ 2'), and in the 
third century by the authors of the Peripln* Maris Eh'ythrcei (hid. Ant. Vol. VIII, 
p, 144 ; see also Vol. XIII. p. 366), who, describing it as an inland mart for articles of 
local production brought into it from the parts along the coast and then transported on 
waggons to Barygaza through difficult regions that had no roads wortli calling such, 
says that it was a ten days journey to the east from Baithuna or Pnithana, i. (. 
PaitUan. on the G6dftvart, in the NizUm’s Dominions (lat. 19° 29'; long. 76° 28 ), which 
place was, according to the same authority, a twenty .days journey to the south of 
Barygaza, and is -in reality about two hundred miles in as near as possible a south¬ 
westerly direction from Broach, And it is also mentioned, as the residence of the 
grantee, in the copper-plate charter issued by the Western Chaiukya king Pulikdsm II. 
in A. D. 612 (hid. Ant. Vol. VI, p. 7"> ; as regards a mistaken supposition that it is also 
mentioned, as 1 Tagiri,’ in records of A. D. 1077 at Ba]agfiiiive in Mysore, see id. Vol. 
IX., p. 50J. — The directions given by Ptolemy and the author of the Periplut seom, at 
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Chap ter V III. And their capital was a town named Puri, which is doubtless identical 

The Great---- 

feudatory Families, first sight, rather conflicting, but may he fairly well reconciled by the fact that Pto¬ 
lemy’s map shews Paitlmn also in an easterly or north-easterly direction from Broach ; 
the result being (taking l’aithan as the nearest starting-point) that we. should look for 
1'agara, according to both authorities, in approximately an easterly direction from 
Paitliai), and, according to the Periplus, at. a distance of about one-hundred miles.— 
Still, no acceptable identification of Tagara, on any sueh bases, has been practicable. 
There seems to have grown up a general consensus of opinion that there is something 
radically wrong in the details, and that the latter may, accordingly, be neglected alto¬ 
gether. And proposals have been made, by other writers (see, generally, Iiid. Ant. Vol. 
XIII. p. 366), to identify the town (1) with Devagiri or Daulatkba.il in the NizAm’s 
Dominions, about thirty-four miles north of Paithau; (2) with a supposed ancient 
place, the ruins of which, it is said, may he traced Over a wide area oil the plateau south 
of Rdzah, about four miles from DaulatAbAd ; (3) with a place near ‘ Btr ’ or ‘ Bhtr, ’ in the 
same territory, about forty-live miles to the south-east of PaithaQ; (4) with ‘ Tlhardr ’ or 
‘ Dbkrfir, ’ in the same territory, about twenty-five miles to the south-east of B!r or Bhtr; 
(6) with Kulbarga, Kulburagi, or Gulbarga, in the same territory, about a hundred and 
seventy-five miles to the south-east of Paithan ; and (6) with Junuar in the Poona 
District, Bombay Presidency, about a hundred and five miles to the west by south 
of Paithan.— In my original account, I suggested that it may he KfilliApur, or, 
rather, Karavtra, which, now only a small village on the north side of KfilliApur, has 
furnished the foundation for both the customary vernacular name for the State, viz. 
the Karavtra IlAkliA, and the title of tho local PurAija, viz. the Karavlra-Mdhdtmya, 
and must, therefore, have been the original settlement.— To this opinion I still adhere. 
And my reasons are as follows. (1) The copper-plate charter of A.D. 612 distinctly 
mentions Tagara as the actual residence of tho grantee, the expression being, not (like 
analagous expressions in various’ other records) Tagara-vinirgata, “ omigrated from 
Tagara,” hut Tagar-dd-hivdnn, “ inhabiting, or settled in, Tagara.” (2) The charter has 
come to light from the possession of Jains at HaidarAbAd in the NizAm’s Dominions : but 
it did not belong tothem originally s for, it was granted to a BrAhmai) of the VAsishtha 
gotra and the Taiturtya sdkhd: it has, therefore, changed hands: in doing so, it may 
have travelled to any distance from the residence of its original owner: and there is, 
therefore, nothing to connect it with the neighbourhood of HaidarAbAd. (3) On the other 
hand, though the village which was granted, and the two villages which are named in 
defining its position, have not been identified, the charter records that it was issued by 
Puliketin II. when he was in residence at, VAtApi,.which is the modern BAdAmi in the 
BijApur District -, and the places are, probably, to he located somewhere in tho neigh¬ 
bourhood of BAdAmi. (4) To make a grant in one locality of any practical use to a resident 
of another place, tho two places must be sufficiently npar eacli other for reasonable facili¬ 
ties of access; and, consequently, Tagara must be located within some measurable distance 
front BAdAmi. (6) Karavtra, or KMhApur, about one hundred and five miles to tho north¬ 
west from BAdAmi, is sufficiently near to aqswer this requirement. (6) Tho antiquity of 
Karavtra, or of KSUiApur, is undeniable ; for, numerous Buddhist remains have been found 
in the immediate neighbourhood, including a large std/m, at KSlhApur itself, containing a 
crystal relic’casket the lid of which hears an inscription in pure Affika characters of tho 
third century B. C. (sec Cava-Temple Inscriptions, p, 39, No. 6). (7) In spite of this, no 
really ancient epigrapliic mention of the place under either name has been obtained : 
of Karavtra, indeed, I cau quote no snob mention at all ; and of KGlhApur, tho earliest 
mention that lias been obtained is of A.D. 1024 (in tho Miraj grant of the Western 
ChAlukya king Jayasimha II., hid. Ant. Vol. VIII. p. 18). (8) The next mention of 

K61hApur, in an unpublished inscription of A.D. 1049 at 'Sirfir in the BAgalkfit tAluka, 
BijApur District, speaks of the place as the ddi-pttha or “ original, t.c. primeval, throne” 
of the goddeBs Mahalakshmt, of whom there is, in fact, a shrine of repute, and plainly a 
fairly ancient one, at K6lliApur ; and the goddess MahAlakshmt was the family-deity of 
the members of at any rate tiie KarAd branch of tho 'SilAhAra family (see, e.g., Jour. 
Bo. Br. R. As. Soc. Vol. XIII. p. G). (9) There is a connection in meaning betweon tho 

names of Tagara and Karavtra : the word tagara denotes the shrub Tftberucemontana 
Coronarift, which belongs to the same family with the oleander and grows freely in tjiis 
part of the country, and the flowers of which are usod in the worship of idols ; and 
karavtra denotes the Nerium Odorum, the fragrant oleander, also growing freely in this 
part of the country, of which, similarly, the flowers are used in the worship of idols. 
(10) The legends about Karavtra and KGlhApur, embodied in the Karaviru-Mdhdlmya 
(see Graham’s Statistical Report on the Principality of Kolhapoor, p. 341) indicate 
morethauone change of appellation. (11) There are local features (id, p. 314 f£.) indi¬ 
cative of some convulsion of nature, which would explain why there are now no traces 
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with the Puri of the Mauryas of the Konkan that is mentioned in the Chap ter V III. 
Aihole inscription of A.D. 684-35. 1 The Great 

Out of the persons whose names appear in the table, we have 1 ' eudatoiy * a,uilie *' 
historical details concerning the following : — 

Of the time of the Mahdsdmantn Pulla^akti, we have a record in PullaSakti. 
the Kanheri caves, in the island of Salsette, Than a District, 2 which 
styles him “ lord of the Konkan," and shews that in 'Saka-Sarhvat 
765, corresponding to A. D. 842-43 or 843-44 according as the 'Saka 
year is taken as current or as expired, as a feudatory of the Pashtra- 
kiita king Amoghavarsha, lie was ruling the whole of the Konkan, 
headed by the city of Pur},— holding it through the favour of Amen 
ghavarsha.* He is described as a successor of Kapardin I.; which 
implies that’it was the latter who actually acquired the feudalory 
government for his family. And the record states that his old minister 
V ishnu . . . . , having done obeisance to the Buddhist community at 
the mount of Krjshnagiri, i.e. Kanheri, gave certain grants for the 
purpose of making repairs and providing clothes and books. 

of any ancient large ami flourishing town. And thus (12) everything seems to point 
to there having been, first, a change of name, such as from Tagara to Karavlra, 
made to suit Home modiicval legend (for instance, that, which Graham gives, p. J, 
that the locality was called Karavlra because the goddess MahfLIokshm! used her 
“ nmoe,” — the original doubtless lias karavlra , ‘ sword, or scimitar,’— to raise it, her 
favoured retreat, from the waters of the great deluge), and made in such a way as still 
to preserve somo memory of the original appellation, and, subsequently, a change of 
settlement, from Karavlra to K61hflpur.- The fact remains, of course, that the position 
of Karavlra or KGlbftpur does not answer at all to the details given by Ptolemy ami the 
author of the Periplm. But, as already remarked,' there seems to have grown up a 
general consensus of opinion that those details are to ho disregarded ; and the mejition of 
Tagara in the Bdddmi charter of A.D. 612 necessitates our locating it'far more to the 
south than might otherwise be thought proper. Further, if, as seems probable, it was the 
parts along the western coast, i. e. the Konkai) (not the eastern coast as has been thought j 
see Iiul. Ant. Vol. XIII. p. 3GG), that supplied the local products which were taken to 
Tagara, and thence to Broach, Karavlra or Kfdliflpnr would be a most well-adapted 
depdt for collecting the trade from that part of the country. And, though it may seem 
rather a long and roundabout process for tire goods to be then taken by cart to Broach, 
distant about three hundred and fifty miles as the crow flies, reasons for this seem to he 
forthcoming in the facts that, whereas articles might easily be brought up over tho 
ghauts in Bmall quantities in head-loads or on pack-cattle, the larger export in bulk by 
carts would, in such early times, before many practicable roads through the ghauts can 
have been constructed, naturally seek tho open country lying well to the east of the 
inland spurs of the ghauts, and thus might realty pass even through Faith np itself; and 
(sco Ind. Ant. Vol. VIII. p. Ill) that, so far at least as the Greeks were concerned, some 
embargo was laid on the use of the seaport of Kalliena, i.c. Kaly.1i) in the ThAna 
District, for, wo are told, if any Greek vessel happened to enter that port, even by 
accident, a guard was put on hoard, and it was taken to Broach.— On the same occasion, 

I pointed out that there is also a connection in moaning between tho names of Tagara 
and of KarahAta, which was the capita! of the up-country branch of the 'SilAhAra 
family, and is tho modern KarAd, in tho SAlAra District, about forty miles north of 
Kfilhftpur ; for, the word tatjara denotes also the thorny shrub Vangueria Spinosa, and 
karahdta is another name for the same. But I reject KarAd, as the representative of 
Tagara, because its own name, in tho forms of Karaliakatn and KurahAkata (apparently 
by metathesis for Kar&hAtaka, which occurs iu the SAmAngad grant of A. D. 754 ; Ind, 

Ant. Vol. XI. p. 112, text lino 33), is carried back, by early- PAli inscriptions at 
Bharaut in Central India (Ind. Ant. Vol, XXI, p, 228) and Knill in the Batnftgiri 
District (Cave-Temple, Inscription), p, 1G, No. 20), to at least as early a period as the 
times of Ptolemy and the author of the Periplm , and there is, therefore, no reason why 
they should mentiou it under any other appellation. 

1 See page 283 above. 

* Ind. Ant. Vol. XIII. p. 136, No. 43 B, > and see page 404 above. 

S 972—69 
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Of the time of the Mahdsdmanta Kapardin II., we have two 
inscriptions in the Kanhcri caves, 1 which style him “lord of the whole 
Kohkan,” and shew that, in the month Alvina (Sept.-Oct), fall¬ 
ing in A. D. 851, of the Prajapati ftmhva/mrn, coupled with 'Salra- 
Sariivat 775 by mistake for 778 (expired), and again in 'S.-S. 790 (A. D. 
876-77 or 877-78), he was ruling the same territory as a feudatory, 
and by the favour, of the same king Amdghavarsha I, These, again, 
are Buddhist records. 2 * * 

Of the time of Aparajita, 8 we have a copper-plate charter which 
appears to have been obtained at Bhadana in the Bhiwudi taluka of 
the Thana District.* It gives him the titles of Mahdx&mani&dhipnti 
and Makd man dales aura . And it furnishes for him a date in the 
month A shad ha (.June-July), falling in A.-D. 997, of the . Hemalamba 
samvatmra,, 'Saka-Samvat. 919 (expired). It does not indicate the 
extent of' the territory that lie held. But, by recording that, when, 
staying at Sthanaka, i.e. Than a, he granted the village of Bhadana 
itself to a Brahman, it shews that at any rate the country in the 
neighbourhood of Thana was in his possession. 

Of the M.ahdn\m»4aleimn% Arikesarin or~Kg&deva,we have a 
copper-plate charter from Thana, 5 * which evidently describes him, 
as some of the later records describe his descendants, as ruling the 
whole Konkaiy embracing various districts, and including a fourteen- 
hundred province of which Puri was the capital, and furnishes for 
him a date in the month Karttika (Oct.-Nov.), falling in A.D. 
1017, of the Pihgala xmhoat&nva, 'Saka-Samvat 989 (expired), The 
expression used in describing the extent of his rule, seems to mark the 
fourteen-hundred province as the head-quarters division, and Puri 
as the principal capital, of this branch of the Silabara family. The 
command conveyed in the charter is addressed to, among others, all 
the inhabitants of Sthanaka, i.e. Thiina, and also of a town named 
Hamyamana or Haujamana, which is mentioned in the same way in 
the BhaudCip grant of A. D. 1026. The Khar5] atan grant of A. D. 
1095 agrees with this record in giving his name as Arikesarin; but 
the Bhandiip grant names him Kesideva. 8 

Of the Mahdmmantddhipati and 97 a hdinandales car a. Chhittaiaja, 
we have a copper-plate charter from Bhandup in the Th&na District, 7 
which describes his sphere of rule in the same words as those. 


l hut. Ant. Vot XII. p, 134, No. 15, and p. 135, No. 43 A.; and see page 404 
406, above. 

a bee pages 406, 452, above, for other remarks about Buddhism. 

8 As regards two intermediate names, extraneous information has been supposed 
to be forthcoming iu respect of Jlianjha and Gdggi ; but this is a mistake (see page 513, 
above, note 4, and page 014, note 2), 

* S/ngraphia Indica, Vol. III. p. 267.—This record, again, is of extraneous interest, 
in giving a list of the RAshtrakiltas from G6vinda I. to the end of the dynasty, and 
in mentioning the overthrow of Kakkala by Taila II. 

5 Asiatic Researchi'n, Voh I., fifth edition, p. 357; the text is not given, 

« This latter record seems also to make him the elder son of. Apar&jitn, But the 

verse is imperfect. And, as botli the other records mention Vajjadadeva II, before 
him, it appears more likely that lie was the younger of the two brothers. 

I hid. Ant . Vol. V.. p. 27G. 
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evidently used in the ease of Arikesarin-iu the Tliana grant, and 
furnishes for him a date in the month Karttika (Oct.-Nov.), 
falling- in A.D. 1026, of the Kshaya snmvatsara, iSaka-Sarhvat 048 
(expire^), when he granted some land at a.village named Ndura,— the 
modern ‘ Nowohnr’ of the map,— in the Shatshashti district which 
was included in (the province of) Sthanaka, i.e. Thana. The command 
conveyed in this charter is addressed to, amongst others, all the 
inhabitants of the town named Ilamyamana. 

Of the time of the HI uh&nuindal eg vara Mumrnuni or Mamviu.ii, we 
have a record at, the temple of Ambarnath near Kalyan, in the Thaiia 
District, 1 which furnishes for him a date in the month Jydshtlia 
(May-June) or 'Siavat.ia (July-Aug.), 'Saka-Sariivat 982, falling" in 
A.D. 1059 or 1060 according as the Saka year is taken as current or 
as expired. The purport of the record seems to be that a palace of 
Chhittaraja was restored for Mamvani’s use. 

Of the Mnhd-'<dinanIddhipati and Mahdinaydalesvarddlnputi s 
Anantaileva, also called Anantapala, we have a copper-plate charter 
from Kharepatau in the Ratnagiri District, 3 which furnishes for 
him a date in 'the mouth Maglia (Jan.-Ecb.), falling in A. D. 
1095, of the llhftva smhratsara, 'Saka-Sariivat 1016 (expired). The 
record describes his territory in the same terms as those which are 
used in the case of Arikesarin and Chhittaa&ja; and it further styles 
him puickima-sainudr-ddhipiili or “supreme lord of the western 
ocean.” The command contained in it is addressed to, amongst others, 
the people of the town of Hanjaniana. And the object of it was to 
release certain tolls On .carts coming into Stbanaka, Nagapura (very 
possibly the "modern Nagaon, about six miles south-east of AlilAg), 4 
Suvparaka (Sflpara near Bassein), ChcmCili (Chaul in the Kolaba Dis¬ 
trict), aud other sea-ports in the Kohkan • fourteen-hundred. The 
record describes Anaritadcva as “ casting 'into the ocean of the edge 
“ of his sword those tierce heaps of sin who, at a time of misfor- 
“tune due to the hostility of relatives, obtained power and. devasta¬ 
ted the laud of the Kohkan, harassing gods and Brahmans.” The 
meaning seems to be, that some differences arose between the members 
of this branch of the family and their relations of the Karail branch, 
whereby the power of the former was weakened,—that the Kadambas 
of Goa took advantage of this, and seized part of the Kohkan, un¬ 
der the leadership of Juvakerin I., who, according to the records of 
his own family, slew a king, probably Mamvani, of Kapardikadvipa, 
winch is evidently the northern division of the Kohkan, so called after 
Kapardin 1. or II., and made GOpakapattaim, i.c. Goa, his capital,— 


1 Jour. So, Br. It. Ah. Soo. Vol. IX. p. 219, anti Veil, XII. p. 329.— As regards 
the ’6aka year,— for some remarks on which, written at a time when it was not known 
how many dates in genuine records fail to work out correctly, see Iml. Ant, Yol. XVIII. 
p. 91,— we must probably take it that I)r. Bhau Daji'a reading, 782, was wrong, aud 
that Pundit Bhagwanlal Indrnji correctly read 982, 

- This rather exceptional title occurs in line 63 of the text, 
a lml. Ant. Vo). IX. p, 33. 

1 See i,l. Vol. XXIV. p. 83. 
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Chapter VIIL and that Anantadeva succeeded in driving back the Kadainbas and 

TkToreat recovering some of the territory un which they had encroached; but 

Feudatory Families, he plainly did not recover the southern portion of the Kohkay, called 
in the Kadamba records the Konkana nine-hundred, which was the 
territory in the vicinity of Goa. 

Haiiikarjuua. The imbroken genealogy ends, for the present, with Anantadeva, 
And, as the Kadamba prince Jayak&in II. of Goa was holding 
the whole Konkan, including the Kavadidvipa lakh-and-a-quarter, 
which is evidently the Kapardikadvipa mentioned aboye, in A. D. 
1125, it is plain that, during some considerable period after the time 
of Anantadeva, the power of this branch of the family was largely, 
if not entirely, in abeyance. But a stone inscription in the Collec¬ 
tion of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 1 gives us 
the name of a 'Silahlra Mahdmandalesvara Mallikarjuna, with a 
date, in the mouth Vai&lkha (April-May), falling in A.D. 1156, of 
the Dhatu snmvatsara, 'Saka-Samvat 1078 (expired). There can he 
little doubt that ho was descended in the same branch of the family. 
And he seems to have owed his position to Vijayaditya of the Karad 
branch, who is said to have re-instated^ in their territory the fallen 
lord* of the province of Sthinaka." 

Ajmr&ditya. And finally, a stone inscription found near Government House, Parel, 

and now in the collection of the same Society, 3 gives us the name 
of a certain Apard litya, with the paramount ritle of Mahdrdjddhirdja 
and the style of Konkana-Chakrararlin or '■ emperor of the Konkan/' 
for whom it furnishes a date in the month Magha (Jau.-Feb.), falling 
in A. D. 1187, of the Parabhava samvatsara, Baka-Sarhvat 1109 
(current). The record refers to the Shatahashti or Salsette district. 
And there can be little doubt that Aparaditya also was a descendant 
in the same branch of the 'Silahara family. Like other feudatories, 
he seems to have taken advantage, to declare himself independent, of 
the general confusion that* attended the downfall of the Western 
Chalukya sovereignty. 1 

T he Silaharas of Karad. 

The third branch of the Silahara family was settled above the ghauts, 
and held a stretch of country that included the southern parts of the 
Siltara District, the extreme north of the Belgaum District, and most, 
if not all, of the Kolhapur State. Like their connections of the north¬ 
ern Konkan branch, they carried the suvarna-Qaruda-dhvaja or 

1 1 quote from an ink-impression. 

2 See* more fully, page 548 below. 

3 hour. Bo. Br. B, As. Soc, Vol. XTI. p. 332 j originally brought to notice in Jour ; 
B, As. Soc., F. S», Vol, II. p, 386, and Vol. V, p, 276. 

4 A tablo published in the Bombay Gazetteer , Vol. XIII., Th&na, Part II. p. 422, 
gives two later names,— KdsidOva, with dates in A.D. 1203-1204 and 1238-39, and 
S6mesvara, with dates in A.D, 1249-60 and 1260-61 ; and also inserts, between 
Anantadeva and Mallikarjuna, another Apavdditya, with the date of A.D, 1138-39, and 
a HaripjUadSva, with dates ranging from A.D. 1140-50 to 1153-64 : audit further gives 
for Malljk&rjuna another date, in A,X), 1160-G1. But I have not been abe to verify 
the authorities for these entries; except that Mankha's 'Srikanlhaeharita mentions the 
fact that an Aparaditya, “lord of the Konkan/* sent an ambassador to the court of 
.Tayasimha of Kashmir, whose period appears to be A.D. 1129 to 1160 (Jour.Bo, Br.B. 
As, Soc,, extra number, 1877, pp. 50, 51). 
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banner of a golden Garuda, 1 and had, with a slight verbal difference, 
the hereditary title of Tagara-puravur-ddluhara or “.supreme lord 
of Tagara, the best of towns . 553 Their fam-ily-deity was the goddess 
Mahalakshtni, 3 -^evidently of the well-known temple at Kolhapur. 
And, from the way in which Bilhana, in his account of the marriage of 
the Western Chalukya king Vikramaditya VI. with Chandralekha or 
Ohandaladevi, speaks of her as the daughter of the Vidi/ddhara prince 
who ruled over Karahata, and sends Vikramaditya to Karah&ta to 
attend her soayamvara or Selection of a husband, 4 it is plain that the 
Karahata province, consisting, as we learn elsewhere, of four-thousand 
cities, towns and villages/’ was the head-quarters division of- their 
territory, and that their real capital was Karahata itself, which is the 
modern Karad, the chief town of the Karad taluka in the SataiA 
District; at the junction of the Krishna and the Koyna. 0 Their gene¬ 
alogical list is shewn in the table on page 545 above. 

Regarding the earlier members of the family, nothing seems to be 
known beyond certain statements that are made in a copperplate 
charter of A.D. 1058, which, will be noticed more fully in connection 
with the prince,. Marasiriiha/iu whose time it was issued, This record 
styles Jatiga II. Tiujaranuyara-bhupdlalca or “king of the city of 
Tagara/ 5 and l\mndlu-diiry-udri-s.imha or “ lion of the mountain of 
the hill-fort of Pannaja/ 5 The latter epithet doubtless refers to the 
well-known Panhala, about twelve miles to the north-west of Kolhapur, 
which has always been a stronghold of repute and the scene of many 
sieges, 7 The former expression is rather a peculiar one; for, it occurs 
in a metrical, passage, in which the usual title Tagara-puravar-ddhis- 
vara would have suited the metre equally well, and it therefore presents 
the appearance of having been used with the object of indicating that 
Jatiga II. actually ruled at Tagara, which place must then, of necessity., 
have been somewhere in the neighbourhood of Kolhapur: the expres¬ 
sion, however, is an isolated one; and, though it does seem far more 
emphatic and specific than the usual family title, it would be hardly safe 
to assume that it was intentionally used in the meaning suggested 
above. The same record describes Gonka as possessing the territories 
of Karahata* Kundi, and Mairinja, and the Konkan. The Kfii.idi 
territory was a three-thousand province which constituted the hereditary 
domains of the Katta chieftains of Saundatti : H and Gonka can only 
have held it temporarily, somewhere about A.D. 1040 to 1050. Mairinja, 
which is‘also mentioned in the same record as Mirinja and Mirinja, is 
the modern Miraj, the chief town of theNative State of the same name, 

1 e. g.\ Jour . Bo. Bi\ It. As. tioc. Vol. XIII. p. 3 } line 13. 

2 €. g. } ibid, line 12. 

3 e. g. f ibid, lines 15, 10. 

4 Ind. Ant . Vol, V. pp. 321, 322, and note + on p. 322. 

f> An inscription at Harihar (2 J . S. and O.-C, I risers. No. 119 ; Mysore Inscriptions , 

p. 60). ' 

0 Lat. 17° 17 7 , long 74® 13' ; Indian Atlas, sheet No. 40,—* Kurrard 

7 Lat. 16° 48', long. 74° 9’ ; Indian Atlas, phoet No. 40,—‘Punalla/ For an account of 
the place by Captain C. W. West, see Jour . Bo. Br • ft. As. Soc . Vol, IX. p. 201,— 
There is another hill-fort of the same name, about forty-three miles in a north-easterly 
direction; but it does not scorn to be a place of any particular importance. 

B Sec further on in this chapter. 
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about twenty-eight miles to the east by north from Kolhapur ;i and t he 
territory belonging to it, described in the same record as athree-thousand 
province, must have been always a natural part of the possessions of this 
branch of the 'Silahara family. The inference to the Koiikau must 
mean that Goiika held for a while some portions of the territory be¬ 
longing properly to his relations of the northern Koiikau branch. 
The record further describes Giihala or Guvala I. as a king of the hill- 
fort of Kiligala or Khiiigila ; this place, however, has not been identified. 

The above details are taken from a copper-plate charter 2 which was 
issued by M&rasimha at the time of tlie winter solstice in December, 
A.D. 1058, of the Yilambin samvatsara, 'Saka-Saihvat 980 (expired). 
It styles Marasimha Mahdmandalrivara, and gives -him the second¬ 
ary names of G o h k ana - a hk a k ara,, “ tlie warrior or champion of Goi.ika,” 
and Guhdyana-siriiha, “ the lion of Gubeya.” It speaks of him as 
ruling at his capital of the hill-fort, of Khiiigila. nd it records that 
he.granted to a Br&hinan a village named Kuntavaila, on the south 
bank of the KrishnaveEna, which is evidently the ‘ Kootwar ’ of the 
map, oil the south bank of the Krishna, five miles south of Miraj. The 
Silahara princess Chandaladevi or Chandraleklia, daughter of “ the 
Vidyddhaia prince who ruled, over Karaliata,” and one of the wives 
of the Western Chalukya king Vikramaditya VI., was very probably 
a daughter of Marasiriiha. 

The next name in respect of which, we have any historical information, 
is that of Bhcrja I. lie must be the Bhdja who invaded the territory 
of Achugi II., of the family of the Sindas of Yelburga, and was 
repulsed by Achugi. 3 

At Honuiir near Kagal, eight miles south of Kolhapur, there is 
an inscription which gives Ballaja the title of MahdmundaUivarn, 
and implies that he ruled in conjunction with his younger brother 
Uandaraditya :* but it is not dated j and it gives no further historical 
information. 

Of the Matidmandalesvara Gaudardditya himself, who was also 
called Ayyana-siiiga or “thelion of his father,” there are several 
records, which give dates for him ranging from the month Magiia 
(Jan.-Feb.), falling in A.D. 1110, of the Virddhin samvatsara, 'Saka- 
Samvat 1032 (current), 6 ttf the month K&rttiba (Oct.-Nov.), fall¬ 
ing in A. D. 1185, of the Rakshasa samvatsara, 'Saka-Sarhvat 1058 
(current). 1 * The record of A.D. 1110 describes him as ruling, at the 
village of Tiravada in the Edenad district, over the Mirinja country, 
together with Saptakholla and the Konkan ; and Tiravada,— which 
was probably only a temporary camp,— appears to be the modern 


1 Lat. 16” 49', long. 74° 41' ; Indian Atlas, sheet No. 40,—* Meernj/ 

2 Care-Temple Inscriptions, p, 10], 

3 See page 574 below. 

4 hul. Ant, Vol. XII. p. 102, No. 6. 

6 Jour, hu. Hr, It, As, Soc, Vol. XIII. p. 6. 

o An inscription at K61Mpur ( Carn.-t>6sa Inters, Vol. II. p. 541, and Graham’s 
Kolhapoor, p. 357 ; verified from an ink-impression.) 
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Chapter VIII- Tirawade, 1 eight miles south-west of Gargfiti, the chief town of the 
TheGreat Bhudhargad subdivision of the Kolhapur territory, which is itself 
Feudatory Families, about thirty miles south of Kolhapur. The record of A, D. 1185 
mentions him as ruling at Valavarla, which may be either the modern 
Walwa in the Bhudhargad subdivision, sixteen miles in a south-west¬ 
erly direction from Kolhapur, as was suggested by Sir Walter Elliot, 2 
or - another place of the same name in the Walwa t.aluka of tho 
Sat&rii District, twenty-five miles to the north-east of Kolhapur. 
The same record mentions also a subordinate of Gandaraditya, tho 
Mahdadmanta N irabadevarasa, who- is described as the staff of his 
right arm. An inscription at Terrlal, belonging to this period, 
mentions a Mandnlika named Gohki or Gonkadeva, with a date in 
A.D. 1122, 3 who, as the record describes him as sprang from the 
lineage of JimutavUhana, seems to have been connected in some way 
with the 'Silahara family; but, as his family-deity was the goddess 
Padmavati, he must have belonged to a different branch of it from any 
of the well-known three branches. 4 

VijayAditya. Of the timo of the Muhdmantlalesvara Vijayaditya, whose namo 

appears also as Vijayarka, and who, like Gandaraditya 1 was styled- 
Ayyana-siiiga or “the lion of his father,” there are various records 
which give dates for him ranging from the month Magha, with a 
date falling in February, A.D. 1143, of the Dundublii saihvatsam 
iSaka-Sariivat, 1065 (current), 5 to the month Chaitra (March-April), 
falling in A.D. 1153, of the 'Srimukha samvatsara, coupled with 
'S.-S, 1078 by mistake for 1075 expired or 1076 current. 6 Those 
two records mention him as ruling at Vaj^vada ; and so do others of 
intermediate dates. The copper-plate charter of his son Bhoja II. tells 
us that it was through the friendship and assistance of Vijayaditya 
that the Kalaehurya king Bijjala attained the sovereignty. 7 And it 
also says that he re-instated in their territory the fallen lords of the 
province of Sthanaka, i.e„ Thana, and firmly established at G6va, «.<v 
Goa, some kings whose power had been destroyed. The full bearing 
of this statement is not clear; but it probably means that the Kadam- 
bas of Goa, uuder Jayakelin II. or Permidi, had encroached on the 
territory of the 'Silaharas of the northern Kohkan branch,—that 
Vijayaditya compelled the Kadambas to withdraw to their own pro¬ 
per limits, and revived the power of his relatives, in tho person of 
Mallikhrjuna,—and that he effected arrangements which resulted in 
the two powers in the Kohkan living thereafter in peace and amity. ■ 


1 The ‘Teerowra ' of the Indian Atlae, sheet No. 41. 

1 Jour. R. As. Sod., F. S., Vol. IV. p. 34. 3 Ind. Ant. Vol. XIV. pp. 22, 23, 24. 

4 The name Gonka scorns to have heeu rattier a favourite one during this period. 
Inscriptions at Tengaji and Ka-jigi in the Nizdm’s Dominions ( Carn.-Dita Insert. Vol, 
II. pp. 552, 566) mention a Mahdmandalttsvura Vtra-Gonkarasa or Ytra-Gohkodevarasa, 
of the B&ija race, with dates in A.D. 1162 and 1163, who was ruling at K4]igi. 

* An inscription at K61hdpur; Ejiiyraphia ludica, Vol. III. p. 207. Another of his 
records is edited ibid. p. 211. 

4 An inscription at Sh6dM} in the Atlnjt tdluka, Bejgaum District (from an ink- 

impression). 

7 Transactions of the Literary Society of Bombay , reprint of 1877, Vol. III. p. 415 

and see page 475 above, note 6, 
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For the Ma hd ma n d a I csuu r a Bhoja II., also called Yira-Bhdja and Chap ter V III. 

Vijayadityadevana-siiiga or “the lion of Vijayaditya,” the earliest The Great 
reliable date seems to ho the winter solstice, in December, A.D. Feudatory Families. 
1190, of the Sadharana stimuatsara, 'Saka-Sariwat 1112 (expired), lihoja 11. 
which is furnished by an inscription at Kolhapur ; L and the latest, 

A.D. 1205-1201), which is furnished, by a note at the end of the 
'BaMdrmmchandrikd of Somadeva, according to which the work was 
composed in the Krodhana smiiVatsaru, 'Saka-Sarhvat 1127 (expired), 
during the time of Bhoja II., at a Jain temple which had been 
founded by Gandaradiiya at Ajurika in the Kolhapur country, i.e., 
evidently, Ajra, forty miles south of Kolhapur. 2 Valavada, Kollapura, 
and l’admaniiladurga Pranalakadurga, or Pannaledurga, are mentioned 
as places at which he ruled,— the latter being the well-known Panhaja, 
about, twelve miles to the north-west of Kolhapur.® In his earlier 
years, he, like his ancestors, used simply the feudatory title of Malid- 
manrfa/Asvara. But the note at, the end of the 'Sabddrnavachandriled 
gives him the paramount titles of Rdjd'lhirilja, ParamvsVara, and 
Paramabha(/drakii, and also styles him Paschima-Chakramrtin or 
“ tho western emperor.” He must, therefore, have set himself up as 
an independent king during the period when B hi I luma and Jaitugi I. 
were establishing the sovereignty of the Yadavas of the Devagiri. But 
he was soon reduced by Jaitugi’s successor, Sihghana, who held all 
tho territory in the neighbourhood of Kolhapur by at any rate A. D. 

1218-19, and whoso conquest of Blxoja II., mentioned in various 
records, seems to have been regarded asau achievement, of rather special 
importance.* Bhoja II. is the last member of this branch of tho family, 
of whom we have any mention. Probably, the power of his family 
died out with him, and his territory was handed over to the charge of 
some ordinary official of tho Dcvagiri-Yadava dynasty. 

The Rattas of Saundatti. 

Of the great feudatory families, next in point of antiquity comes 
that of the Rattas, who, for about three centuries,—.first as vassals 
of the Rishtrakutas, then under the Western Chalukyas, and then 
apparently, as independent princes until they were subdued by the 
Yadavas of Devagiri,— had the government of the Kuntli or Kuhundi 
three-thousand province, which was a division of the Kuntala country 
and included the greater part of the Belgaum District and some of 
the neighbouring terrritory: the boundaries of this province are said 
to have been fixed by the chieftain Kartavirya I., 6 for whom wo 
have the date of A. D. 980; and a reminiscence of it seems to have 
been preserved in the term miiru-sdvirad-ayya, “ the Ayya of the 
three-thousand,” which is still the title of an Ayya or Liugayat 
priest at Hubli in the Dharwar District. Their capital was evidently 


1 fipufraplua Indlca, Vol. Ill, p. LM3.—His published copper-plate grant { Tromac* 
tionft of the Literary Society vf Bombay t reprint of 1877, Vol. [II. p. 411) is dated in tho 
month Ashadha (Juno-July), falling in A.D, 1191, of the Virodliikrit samvaUaru % 
Eaka-Saiiivat 1113 (expired). 

2 Znd. Ant . Vol, X. p. 75, and p # 75, note 2. 3 See page 540 above, and note 7«. 

4 See page 524 above, and note 1. 

* Jour. tto. B)\ It % An. Sue, Vol. X, p, 201. 

b 972—70 
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Saundatti, ip the Belgaum District, 1 which is mentioned in the records 
Chapter VIII. by the ordinary name of Savadhavatti or Savandhavatti and the 

The Great Sanskritised" appellation of Sugandhavartin; but, towards the end of 

Feudatory Families, their career they had also a seat of government at Belgaum, which 
is mentioned as Velugrama, Venugrama, and Venupura. Their genea¬ 
logy is shown in the table on the opposite page. 

A record put together at any time during the period A. D. 1050 to 
1096 shews 2 that, the Rattas came to the front through a person 
named Prithvirama,— a disciple in the Kareya sect of the Jains, 
founded by a teacher named MailIpatirtha, 3 * — being patronised and 
raised to the position of a feudatory clfieftain by a king Krishparaja- 
d£va, who can only be the llashtrakuta king Krishna 111. 4, A record 
of A.D. 1218 allots them to the actual lineage of a king Krishpa- 
Kandhara, 5 * who is evidently the same person ; and so also does another 
record, purporting, hut rather doubtfully, to he dated in A. D. 1209, 
which mentions the king as Krishtia-lvandliara, and further gives him 
the title of Kiindhdi'u-puravur-ddlitin-ara or “ supreme lord of Kan- 
dharapura, the best of towns.”.® And a few passages'speak of them 
as ltashtrakutas. 7 But the records almost always give the family 
name as Rutta. 8 9 And the probability is that these chieftains only 
belonged to some I cal division of the Rcddi tribe or caste, and that 
the attribution of them to the lineage of the Rashtrakuta kings them¬ 
selves is based on nothing but the circumstance, mentioned above, 
through which they rose to power. u The records of the second branch 

1 The chief town of the l’aru*gad t&luka ; Indian Atlas, sheet No, 41; lat. 15° 47', 
long. 70° 1 y‘ Sumoduttee.’ 

2 Jour. Bo. Br. It. As, Sue. Vol. X. pp. 190, 200. 

9 An inscription at Kftlbhavi also makes mention of tjie Kfireya pnnu or sect, which 
it says, was also known as the lineage of Maihlpa (Ind. Ant. Vol. XVlil, p. 313). 

A See page 411 above, note J. — For a precise statement, in one of their records, that 
the Rating owed their position and authority to Krishna I1T., see Ind. Ant. Vol. XIX 
p. 243.“ 

0 Jour. Bo. Br. It. Ax. S'or. Vol. X. p. 251. 

0 See below, under Lakshmidcva J,—’1 do not know of any other mention of such a 
town in genuine documents. Hut, at Hire-Kmmni and Sattigeri in the I’arasgad 
t&luka, Belgaum District, and at Snrk&d or Surkor in the liamdurg State, there are 
spurious coppev-plato charters, without dates, which purport to have been issued by 
this same king, who is called in them the C/tuhrnrarfin Kanharu and K rishija-Kanlmra, 
and is styled Kand/tdrnpurui(hisva)a ; the Surkdtl or Surkor record also says that he 
was reigning at Kan harap ura. 

7 e,g. 7 ibid. p. 273; and Ind. Ant. Vol. XIV. p. 24. 

8 Occasionally using the Kaiuircsc letter which is transliterated by an r with two 
dots below it, — v. 

9 It lias been suggested by Mr. K. B. lkithak (Ind. Ant . Vol. XIV. p. 14) that these 
chieftains assumed the name of Hat pi, simply because they professed to be descendants 
of Krishna III. And in support of Ibis it might be urged that a record of A. L). 980 speaks 
of FrithvtrAma’s grandson 'Bdntivurman as “ a sun to the water-lily that was the Balsa 
(or Chaisa) liue&go” (Jour. Bo. Br. It. As. Soc. Vol. X. p. 208), of which, if wo assume the 
reference to ho to tlm water-lily that, bowers by day, the meaning would be that 'fcJ&nti- 
varman belonged to that lineage. But the claim to be actually descended from Krishna 
III. has not been traced back to an earlier date than A.D. 1218. The opening passage 
of the record of A.D. 980 distinctly describes 'Siintivarman and his ancestors as Rattas. 
The reference to the Baisa or Chaisa lineage may be equally well understood as denoting, 
the water-lily that flowers by night ; the meaning then being that '8antivarman over¬ 
threw Borne member of that family. And I can really see no objection to believing that 
these chieftains did belong to the Rcddi tribe or caste. In fact, this assumption 
furnishes the most obvious reason for Krishna III. bringing them to the front, 
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Mcrada, and 
Pritiivtrauui, 


Piitiiga. 


'fifmtivarniau. 


Nanra. 


of this family, commencing with the name of Nanna, shew that the 
Katta chieftains had the hereditary title of Lattalur- or Lilttav iir- 
pnramr-ddldhmra, “supreme lord of Lattalur or Lattanur, the best 
of towns/-’ intended to commemorate their original home / that they 
were heralded in public by the sounds of the musical instrument called 
trivalt that they had the tsindwnt-lduchhuna, or elepliaat-erest j 3 
and that they carried the ftimarna-Garudn-dh raj a , or banner of a golden 
Garuda, which device, instead of the crest according to the more usual 
custom, appears on the seal of the only Ratta copper-plate charter 
that has as yet come to light. 1 

Mcrada is mentioned only as the father of Prithvirama. Of the 
latter, we are told that he was a disciple of Indrakirtisvamiu, the 
disciple of Gunakirti, the disciple of Mnllabhatfaraka, who was a 
teacher in the Karcya sect of Mailapatirtha. 0 And the record which 
furnishes this information, makes it clear, as noted above, that he was 
patronised and invested with the position and authority of a feudatory 
chieftain,— the exact title attached to his name being that of Muhd- 
sdmanta ,— by the Rashlrakula king Krishna III. This event may be 
placed somewhere about A. D. 910, which is the earliest date that we 
have for Krishna III. The record might, indeed, be taken as connecting 
with Prithvirama the date of the Manmathst samvcitmra, 'Saka-Saiiivat 
797 expired (A.D. 875-7(1) ; hut this date is plainly not authentic, so 
far, at least, Ik Prithvirama is concerned. 8 

Of Fittuga, all that we arc told is that his wife was Nrjikabbe or 
N ijiyabbe, and that he confronted and defeated a certain Ajavarman, 
whoso identity is not known. 

Of the time of 'Santa or 'Sintivarman, whose wife was Chandikabbe, 
we have oue record,-— ^ stone inscription at Saundatti. 7 It describes him 
as a MaluUdmanta, feudatory to the Western Olialukya king Taila 
II., and as making a grant to a Jain temple which he had had built at 
Saundatti. And it furnishes for him the date of the winter solstice in 
the month Pausing falling in December, A. D. 980, of the Vikrama 
saihvatsaru, 'Saka-Saiiivat 902 (expired). 

In connection with Nanna, also called Nannapayyarfuni, no historical 
facts ate given. Ib; is mentioned only as the father of Kartavirya 
I. There is nothing to shew his connection with Mcrada and his 
descendants. And the probability is that he belonged to a different 
•branch of the family.” 


1 Sec page 384 above. 

' L See page 387 above. 

A Sindura, here, is not the ordinary word meaning ‘ red lead, vermilion/ as 1 thought 
when I first dealt with the records of this family. It is a corruption of sindhum, 

• au elephant * (see fad. A id. Vo], XIV. p. 24, note 2*1). 

1 hid'. Ant . Vol. XIX. p. 243. 

r> Juvr, Bo. Hr. It. As. Son. Vol. X, p. 190. 

c See page 411 above, note 1. 

7 Jo nr. Bo. Hr. H . -lit. Bor. Vol. X. p. 204. 

s The name Nanna occurs elsewhere in the case of a king, belonging to the period 
A.lh 783-81, who built, a Jain temple of l’drsvamUha at a town called Vardham&na- 
pura (fad. Aid. Vol. XV, p, 142 : a footnote says that he is also mentioned in a 
jldshtrakflta record j but llie real reading there is nanna } qualifying hhujam<jit‘d(trp6). 
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Of the time of Kartavirya I., also called Ivatta, we have one record,— 
a stone inscription 'at Sogal in the Bejgaum District, 1 which mentions 
him as the lord of the Kuiidi country, feudatory to the Western 
Chllukya king Taila II., and furnishes for him a date in the month 
.A shad ha (June-July), falling in A. D. 980, of the Vikrama samvat- 
sara, Saka-Sarhvat 902 (expired). The record of the period A.l). 1050 
"to 1096 mentions him again as a feudatory of Ahavamalla, i.e. Taila 
IT., and says that he fixed the boundaries of the Kuudi country. 2 * 
And from this latter statement, coupled with the fact th*at his date 
is earlier by some live months than that of 'Santivannan, it seems likely 
that he set himself up in opposition to 'Santivarman, and eventually 
appropriated the entire province from that person. 

Of Davari or Dayima, and of Kannakaira I., also called simply Kanua, 
we have no records and no historical details. 

Of the time, of Eraga or Jrirega, we have one record,— a stone 
inscription at Mantur in the Mudhdl State : :i it mentions him by the 
name of Ereyamma, with the title of Mahfadmuila •, it shews that he 
was a feudatory of the Western ChalukVa king Jayasimha II. ; and it 
furnishes for him a date in the month Margasira (Nov.-Dec.), falling 
in A, D. 1940, of the Vikrama mihmtsnra, 'Saka-Sadrvat 962 (expir¬ 
ed). 4 * & 7 The Saundatti inscription of the period A. D. 1050 to 1096 
speaks of him as acquainted with the science of music. 

Of the time of Ahka, we have two records,— inscriptions on stone 
at the temple of Ahkalesvara or Ahkusesvara at Saundatti/’ One of 
them" describes him as a MaluUdmantu, feudatory to the Western 
Chalukya king 8 times vara I., and furnishes for him the date of the 
winter solstice in the month Pauslia, falling in December, A. D. 1018, 
of the Karvadharin sttmmitxara, 'Saka-Sariivat 970 (expired), 'the 
other is a mere fragment, dated in the same rear. 

About Sena 1., also called Kalasena, we have no information 
except that liis wife was Mailaladevi or Mailaladevi. 

Of Kannakaira II., also called simply Kanua, the earliest mention 
is in the Tidgundi copper-plate grant, from the Bijiipur District, 1 
dated in the’ month Karttika. (Oet.-Nov.), falling in A. D. 1082, 
of the Dundnbhi smhvatsaru ('Saka-Samvat 100-1 expired), cited as 
tlm seventh year of the Western Chalukya king Vikramaditya VI. j 
it speaks of him as the SdmnnUt and Mahdxd,mania Kanua, one of 
the feudatories of Vikramaditya VI. lie is also mentioned in the 
Koumir inscription, which appears to have been put together in 


1 [ quote from an ink-impression, 

" Jour. Jin. Sr. J!, As. Hue. Vol. X, p, 201. 

a liul. Aid. Vul. XIX. p. 101. 

■i Tlio date includes tlm puzzling word ird/u', for which see also Iiid. Ant. Vol. XXII. 

p. 222, ami Index. 

& 1 liavc failed to determine clearly tilts name l>y winch tlm temple is really called, 
lint, in either ease, the present name is probably a corruption of an original Ahktsv.ini, 

6 I quote from an ink-impression. Hut see also Jour. So, Ur. II. An, Hoc, Vol. X, p, J 72. 

7 Hjiiijraxihai hill tea, Vol. III. p. 30(5. 
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A. D. 1121: it speaks of him as the MaMmandalesvara Karma ; and 
it connects him with the date of the winter solstice in the month 
Pausha, falling in December, A.D. 1087, of the Prabliava samvatsara 
(Saka-Samvat 1010 current), 1 2 cited as the twelfth year of Vikra- 
maditya VI. At this time he must have been ruling in conjunction 
with his younger brother Kartavirya II., for whom we have an earlier 
date in July-August of the same year,—both of them as feudatories, 
of VikramadiLya VI. And in fact, since another record describes 
Kartavirya II. as a feudatory of Vikramaditya’s predecessor Some^vara 
II., the two brothers seem to have ruled conjointly from the beginning. 

Of the time of Kartavirya II., also called Katta and Senana-singa 
or “ the lion of Sena, ” we have two records. One is a stone inscription 
at Saundatti, 3 which describes him as a Mahdmandalesvara , feudatory 
to the Western Chalukya king Somes vara II.: the date is lost; but 
the record belongs to the period A.D. 1069 to 1076. The other is 
a stone inscription at the temple of Aiikalesvara or AhkfiiSe^vara, at 
the same place/ which again styles him Mahdmandalesvara, and 
furnishes for him a date in the month 'Sravana (July-Aug.), falling 
in A.D. 1087, of the Prabliava samvatsara , 'Saka-Sarhvat 1009 
(expired) : at this time he was, of course, a feudatory of S6m5svara's 
successor Vikramaditya VI.; and a record at Terdal in the Sliigli 
State, which appears to have been put together in A. D. 11S7, or 
was at any rate completed then, explicitly mentions him as a feuda¬ 
tory of that king. 4 * Ilia wife was BhagaladCwi, also called Bhagalam- 
bika. 

Sena II,, also called Kalasena, is mentioned in the Konnur inscrip¬ 
tion, as a Mandalesuara, in the time of the Western Ch&lukya king 
Vikramiditya VI., and contemporaneously with Vikramaditya's son 
Jayakarna: the record seetns to imply that ho was governing the 
Kutidi province in subordination to Chamanda, a Dandandyaka of 
Jayakarna ; 6 and it appears to connect with him, as it certainly does 
with Jayakarna, the last date given in it, in the month Pausha, fall¬ 
ing in December, A. D. 1121, of the Plava samvatsara ('Saka-Sarhvat 
1044 current), cited as the forty-sixth year of Vikramiditya VI. 
SAna II. is, therefore, at any rate to be placed in the period A. D. 1102 
to 1121, which are the earliest and latest dates for Jayakarna. And 
an earlier date, in the month Pausha, falling in December, A.D. 1096, 
of the Dhatu samvatsara ('Saka-Samvat 1019 current), cited as the 


1 Jour. Bo. Br. R. As. Sue. Vol. X. pp. 297, 298,— The last date in this record is 
Pausha sukla 13, falling in December, A.D. 1121, of the Plava samvatsara, ('Saka- 
Samvat 104:4 current), cited ns the forty-sixth year of Vikramaditya VI. 

2 Jour. Bo. Br. Ji. 4s. Hoc. Vol. X. p. 213, 3 ibid. p. 173. 

4 Tnd. Ant. Vol. XIV. p. 23. — This passage is almost immediately followed by one 
which gives a date in the month Vais&kha (April-May), falling in A. P, 1122, of the 

ISubhakrit samvatsara, 'Saka-Samvat 1045 (current). But, as Sena II., the son of 

Kartavirya II., is to bo placed not later than A.D. 1121 (see further on), this date must 
denote only the time wliou grants were made to the temple,— not the time when the 
image was set up under the auspices of Kartavirya II,; and, therefore, it is not a 
date of Kartavirya II. 

1 Jour. Bo. Br. 11. 4s. Soo. Vol. X. pp, 293, 294. 
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twenty-first year of Vikramftditya VI., is perhaps furnished for him Chap ter V III. 
in one of the Saundatti records, 1 which takes the genealogy as far as The Omat 
him, and seems to have been put together in that year or shortly Feudatory families 
afterwards. His wife was Lakslimidevi. Shortly after this time, 
ati inscription at Khmlpuv in the Kolhapur State, 2 mentions a Raft a 
Mahdsdmanta named Aiikideva, with a date in the month Vaisiikha 
(April-May), falling in A.l). 112!), of the Saumya sammlmrn ('Saka- 
Sariivat 1052 current), cited, rather peculiarly, as the fifty-fourth 
year of the Western Ohalukya king Vikramaditya VI, This person 
must have been a feudatory of Vikramiditya's successor Some^vara 
III. Exit noxxe of the records disclose his place in the Ratta gene¬ 
alogy. 

Of the time of Kartavirya III., also called Katta and Kattama, Kirtavirya III. 
we have three unquestionable inscriptions. Two are at Kliitnapur iii 
the Kolhapur State : 3 they style him Mah&mnndalexvara, and furnish 
dates for him in the month Vaisiikha (April-May), falling in A.D. 

1148, of the Rndhirudgarin mmvalsara ('Saka-Sarixvat 1066 current), 
cited as the sixth year of the Western Chfdukya king Perma-Jagad- 
dkamalla II., and in Margasira (Nov.-Dee.), falling in A.D. 

1162, of the Chitrabhanu sa ihmtmra, 'Saka-Sarixvat 1084 (expired); 
and the seeoxid of them says that he was then ruling at Ndsarge 
in the Belgaum District. The third is at Bail-IIorigal in the Belgaum 
District, 4 ' and furnishes some date in the Tarawa mmvalsara, 'S.-S. 

1086 (expired), = A. D. 1104-65. And-he is also mentioned, as a 
Mahd/natidalJsvara, and plainly as a feudatory, in a record of A. D. 

1165, which says that the Kalaehurya king Bijjala, having subdued all 
kings, was then ruling the whole world with the one umbrella of sole 
sovereignty. 5 6 There is a record at Koninu', 0 which,—if referable in 
Kartavirya III., as it seems to be, because it uses the name Kattama, 
not met with in the case of the other Kivtavh'yas,—describes him, not 
only as a Mahdmanilalesvura , bixt also as a Chakrarartin or emperor, 
and is dated in a year, unfortunately illegible, of his own rule. This 
record, which should undoubtedly be referred to a later period than 
the others, indicates very plainly that, at some period after A.D. 1165, 
taking advantage of the general confusion that must have prevailed 
during the overthrow of the Kalaehurya power and of the last rem¬ 
nant of the Western Chalukya sovereignty under SomtVvara IV., 
and during the time when the Yalavas of Devagiri and the Hoysalas 
of Dorasamudra were disputing the possession of the southern pro¬ 
vinces, he established the independence of his family,— a position which 
his successors seem to have mostly maintained, xxntil they were 
reduced to submission again, somewhere about A.D. 1230, by Vichana, 
the southern viceroy of the Devagiri-Yadava king Sirighana. The 


1 Jour, Bo. Br. S. As. Soc. Vol. X. p. 202. 

3 At the temple of Hanumanta (Carn.-Desa lasers, Vol. I. p, (127). 

3 At the Jain temple ( id . Vol. II. p. 517), ami at the temple of Hanumanta (itrhl, 
p. 518). 

•t At a temple on the north of the town (see Iml, Ant. Vol. IV. p. 110). 

■' See p:u-e 470 above, and note 1, 

6 See Jour. Bn, Ur, It, As, Soc, Vol. X, p, 181. 
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Terdal inscription, however, discloses the fact that, in the month Chaitra 
(March-April), falling in A. D. 1187, of the Plavaihga saihvatsara 
'S.-S. 1109 (expired), a certain Bhiyideva, a Dandandyaka of the 
Western Chalukya king S dines vara IV., was governing the Kundi 
province, which had been given ‘to him by the king as a reward for 
defeating certain enemies who must have been some of the Ratfas of 
Saundatti. And this, while corroborating the inference made above as 
to the position assumed at this period by the Rattas, also shews that 
they were not altogether successful in what they accomplished or 
aimed at. The wife of Kartavirya HI. was l’admaladevi, also called 
Padmavati. 

Of-the time of Lakshmidcva I., whoso name appears also as Laksh- 
maiia and Lakshmidliara, we have one record,— a stone inscription at 
Hannikeri near Bampgaon. 1 * It describes him as horn in the lineage 
of a king named Krishua-Kandhani, with the title of Ktmdhdrci-puru- 
var-ddM&varn or “supreme lord of Kandbarapura, the best of towns,” 
i.e, of the R&shtrakuta king Krishna HI. 3 * It mentions him as 
ruling at Venugrama, which, it says, was in the Kundi three-thousand. 
And it purports to furnish for him a date in the month Phalguna 
(Feb.-March), Tailing in A. D. 1209, of the Vibhava sarhvaimra, 
'Saka-Sariivat 1PJO (expired); Ibis date, however, overlaps, and is not 
easily reconcileable with, the earlier dates of his sous Kartavirya IV. 
and Mallik&rjuna; and, as a continuation of the record is dated in 
A.D. 1257, it is possible that the whole was put on the stone then, 
and that some mistake was introduced. The wife of Lakshmidcva I. 
was Chandaladcvi, also called Cliandrike and Chandrikadevi, daughter 
of a person named Raja belonging to a family of MalidwandaUUvaras, 
with the hereditary title of “ supreme lord of Kupanapura, the best of 
towns,” who claimed to belong to the Yaduvariria and were lords of 
the Ilagaratage district; 3 some of the records 1 say that she attained 
victory over a number of serpents in an earthen water-jar,— the allu¬ 
sion apparently being to her having undergone some trial by ordeal. 5 6 

Of the time of Kartavirya IV., we have seven records. The first is 
a stone inscription at Sahkeshwar in the Belgaum District : fl it describes 
him as a Mali4mandalitsvara, ruling at Yelugrama or Belgaum ; and 
it furnishes dates for him in the month Bhadrapada (Aug.-Sept.), 
falling in A.D. II99, of the Siddharthin mmvatsara , ^Saka-Sariivat 
1121 (expired), and in Jyeslitlia (May-June), falling in A.D. 1200, 
of the Raudrin saihvatsara,'S.-S. 11 22 (expired). The second is a 


1 I quote, from my reading from tlie original, 

s See page 550 above, nud note 0, 

3 Jour. Ho. Br . R. A >?. A/r. Vol. X. pp. 232, 233, 235. 
f See, e. ff., hul. Ant. Voi. XIX. p, 218. 

' For a clear instance of trial by ordeal, see under the account of Jayakeiin III, 
page 571 below,— The present allusion is probably explained by an article on trial bv 
ordeal, among the II infills, in the Asiatic Resoarc/us, Vo], I,, fifth edition, p. 389 

where, in describing the second form of ordeal by poison, it is said_“The hooded 

“snake called n&ga is thrown into a deep earthen pot, into which is dropped a ring, a 
“ seal, or a coin. This the accused is ordered to take out with his hand ; and if the 
“ serpent bite him, lie is pronounced guilty ; if not, innocent.” 

6 At the temple of Nftrilyaua {Curn.-Desa Inscrs, Vol. II, p. flGI), 
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stone inscription at Raybag in the Kolhapur State : 1 it describes Cha pter V III. 

him as a Mah&maiidatisvam, enjoying, at VAlugrama, sdmrdjya ot The Great 

“complete sovereignty,”—a term which indicates plainly the position Feudatory Families, 

that the members of this family had then assumed ; and it is dated 

in the month VaRakha (April-May), falling in A. D. 1201, of the 

Durmati samvatsara, M.-S. 1121 (current). The third and fourth are 

stone inscriptions, which were formerly at Belgaum, 2 but arc now 

in the British Museum : 3 4 they describe him as a Mahdmandaleivara, 

enjoying s thhmji/a at Venugrama in conjunction with liis younger 

brother, the YuvardJ a Mallikarjuna; and they are dated on Pausha 

sukla 2, falling in December, A.D. 1204, of the Raktakshin samvat- 

sara/S.-S. 1120 (expired). The fifth is a stone inscription atKalhoIe 

in the Belgaum District:* this, again, describes him and his younger 

brother as ruling together in the same style at Venugrama; and 

it furnishes for them the same date. 5 The sixth is a copper-plate 

grant from Bhoj, in the same district; 6 it makes precisely the same 

statement, in connection with a. date in the month Karttika (Oct.- 

Nov.), falling in A. D. 1208, of the Vibhava samcatrara, 'S.-S. 1131 

(current). And the seventh is a stono inscription at NAsargi in 

the same district, 7 which makes no mention of Mallikarjuna, hut 

speaks of Kartavirya IV. as ruling at Venugrama or Veuupura, and 

furnishes for him the dale of the winter solstice, in December, A. D. 

1218, of the Bahudhanya mmvatsqra, 'S.-S. 1141 (current). The 
wives of Kartavirya IV. were fichaladevi and Madevi : the former is 
mentioned as the daughter of a Chakra oar tin or emperor; 8 9 hut her 
father's name is not given. 

Of the time of Lakshmideva II., also called Boppana-siiiga or “the Lakshtnidfiva II. 
lion of his father,””—the son of •Kartavirya IV. by his wife Madevi,— 
we have one record,— a stone inscription at Saundatii. 10 It styles him a 
Mahdmayda h'itva.ra, and states that he was ruling at Venugrama, i, e, 

Belgaum. And it furnishes for him a date in the month Ashadha 
(June-July), falling in A. D. 122S, of the Savvadharin samvatsara, 

'Saka-Samvat 1151 (current). 

This is the last notice that we have of the Rattas of Saundatti. 

From the absence, in this record, of any allusion to a paramount 
sovereign, it may bo inferred that Lakshmideva II. was still independ¬ 
ent at the time when it was written. But lie must very soon after¬ 
wards have succumbed to the power of the Y adavas of Pevagiri. Some 
of the earlier records which mention Singhana, of that dynasty, as the 

l At the Jain temple {Carn.-FMsa I users, Vol. II. p, 004} verified, and corrected 

in respect of the date, from an ink-impression). 

3 Cam.- Dtsa ftvters. Vol, IT. pp. 071, 07fi. 

3 I owe this information to Mr. Rice, who found them there after they had long been 
lost sight of, 

4 Jour. Bo. Br, R. As. Soc. Vol. X. p. 220. 

& Except that the smhvatrura is here connected with 'Saka-Samvat 1127 (current). 

6 Iml. A at. Vol. XIX. p. 242, 

' Jour. Bo. Br, Ji. As, Soc, Vol. X, p. 240. 

8 ihid. p. 231. , 

9 Boppa, or elsewhere happily is a Prakrit word, meaning ‘ father ’ (see Qupta Inscrip¬ 
tions t pi 1S8, note). 

10 Jour , Bo. Br. 7?. As. Sue. Vol. X. p, 2G0; and Artfteeol. Saw. West. Ind . Vol, II. 
p. 223, and Vol, III, p. 107. 

B 972—71 
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Chapter VIII. reigning king 1 ,— e. g., o£ A. D. 1213 at Gadag in the DMrwar District 
The Great and at Khedrapur near Kolhapur, of A. D. 1215, at Balagamve in 

Feudatory Families, Mysore, of A. D. 1218-19 at Kolhapur, and of A. D, 1222 at 'Mandli in 
the Bel gaum District,— shew that, before the date that is on record 
for Lakshmideva II., all the territory bordering on the K until province 
on the north, east, and south, had already fallen into the hands of the 
Yadavas. And the Ilaralahalli grant, of A. D. 1238, specifically states 
that Vichana, Sihghaua's viceroy for the southern provinces, had then 
subdued the llattas. 1 3 4 The event, may he placed about A. D. 1230. 
And, as we have no later mention of Lakslimideva II. or of any 
descendant of his, the probability is that bo was deprived of his 
hereditary position, and the province was handed over to one of 
Singhana’s ordinary officials. 

The Kadambas of Han gab 

An account of an early dynasty of kings who called themselves 
Kadambas, has been given in chapter I. above. We have now to deal 
with two families of feudatory nobles who, with a slight difference 
of spelling, were called Kadambas. As in the case of the names 
Chalukya and Clmlukya, so, hero also, the difference in the first 
syllable seems to imply that the Kadambas could not claim a direct 
lineal descent from the early Kadamba kings. But, at the same time, 
the use of the title JJanavdsi-puravar-ddhisvara, or “ supreme lord 
of Banavasi, the Best of towns,” by families of which one at least had 
nothing whatever to do with the government of the Banavasi pro¬ 
vince, indicates plainly that the Kadambas did assert some genealogical 
connection with the Kadamba kings, of whose capitals Banawasi was 
one, if it was not the principal one.The family with which w r e are 
concerned in the present section, is that of the Kadambas of Hangal, 
—the ancient Pauuihgal and Hanuthgal,— which is the chief town of 
the Hangal taluka in the Dhtrwar District. 8 These nobles had the 
hereditary right to rule the Panumgal or Hanuihgal district, which 
consisted of live hundred villages. And tlieir capital was Hangal itself, 
which is mentioned in records by the appellations of Pan tin pur a, 1 
Vairatapura, 5 6 Viratana- koto, 8 and Viratanagara, 7 as well as by the 
ancient name from which the modern name is derived. They some¬ 
times ruled also the Banavasi province; but the numerous instances 

1 .Tour, Bo. Br. ft. As. Hoc. Vol. X. pp. 384, 385, 

2 As in the case of ‘Chalukya’ anil 1 Chftlukya’ (sec page 427 above), so also, in the 
records of the later Kfidumbas, the family name is sometimes given as ‘Kadamba’iu 
metrical passages ; hut, as far as my experience goes, never in prose passages.—The 
word sometimes occurs with the lingual d, — Kadamba,— but very rarely. 

3 Lat. 14° 46', long. 75° 11’ ; Indian Atlas, sheet No. 42;—‘Hungul.’ 

4 e g., Ind. Ant, Vol, X. p. 254, and errata .— An Inscription of A. D. U65 at 
Manligein the Hftngal tfiluka (Cam.-Dtsa Inscrs. Vol, II. p, 105 ; verified from an 
ink-impression) says (line 10 f.) that the capital of the H&numgal five'-hundred was 
Hanuriigal, and (line 60) that it had the appellation of P&nthlpura ( Pdnthtpur - 
dbhidhdmm Hdnumqalbi samasta-nmjaramumam haftamjigar-aynArixirvmam , Ac.) 

o An inscription on the premises of Yaligftra-Karibasappa at Yalawatti in.tho Hfinga 
tfiluka {Carn.-Disa Inscrs. Vol, I. p, 335). 

6 An inscription at Harihar (P. 8. and O.- C. Inscrs, No. 123, line 33; Mysore 

Inscriptions , p. 32). 

I An inscription at the temple of Rfimalinga at Yajawatti (Carn.-Dlsa Inscrs, Vol. 
T, p. 30), 
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The Kadamhas of Hangal. 
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Jayavarman T. 
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NAgavarman II. 

SAntivarman I. 

Klrtivarman I. 

. I 

Adityfivarman. 
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Chattaya, or Chattuga. 

, 1 
Jayavarman II,, 

or Jayasimha. 

MAvulideva. 


Taila, or Tailapa I.; 
married ChAviindaladGvi. 


Ktrtivarrnan II., 
or KJrtideva I. 
A.D, IU6S-69 and 1077-78) 


Blntivarmaa II., 
SAnta, or Bftntaya; 
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(A.D. IU76 arid 1080) 
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Maydravarman II, 
(A.D. 1131) 


MallikArjuna. 
(A.D. 1132 and 1115) 


Chfikideva, 
or Jdkiddva. 


Tailama, 
(A.D. 1117) 
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Chapter VIII. in which that province was under the government of the members 
Tho (treat °£ other feudatory families and of ordinary officials, disprove any 

Feudatory Families, hereditary right on their part to tlmt territory. As already indicated, 
they had the hereditary title of BcCnavdd-puracar-ddldsvara, or 
“ supreme lord of Banaviisi, the best of towns,” 1 commemorative of the 
place from which they originally started. They had the simha-lctiich - 

hand Or lion-crest, a and carried tho sdkhdcharendra-dhvaja, or banner 
of Hanumat, the king of monkeys. 3 They were heralded in public 
by the sounds of the musical instrument called permatti* And their 
family-god was Jayantr'-Madhukesvara, or Vishnu under the name 
of M adhukesvara of Jayantipura or Banawasi. 6 Their records are 
found mostly in- the llangal taluka itself. 

The fullest account of their traditional and actual genealogy is given 
in a stone inscription at Kargudari in the Hiingal tftluka, dated in 
A.D. 1108 f and, with a few additions from other similar records at 
Banawasi 7 an«I Hangal, s and from other sources, the list is as shewn 
in.the table- on page 559 above; but the authenticity of it anterior 
to the name of Chatta, Chattaya, or Chattuga, appears very doubtful, 
—there being too sudden a change to an. ordinary style of nomencla¬ 
ture from an unbroken scries of high-pretending names ending in 
varmau ; and there being also three detached names,' 3 — of a person 
named Mayuravarman, of llarikesarin, and of Toyimadeva,—with 
dates earlier than that which is forthcoming for the first person in the list 
with whom the records connect a date,—for which the list does'not 
provide at all. Regarding Mayfiravarman I., who heads the list, and 
who appears 10 to have been represented bv tradition as throe-eyed and 
four-armed, the Kargudari record asserts that he was a son of the god 
'Siva and the Earth, and that lie came from the Himalayan regions, 
and, having brought from Ahichchhatra 11 eighteen Brahmans whom 


1 e.ff,, Ind. Ant. Vol. X. p. 202, text lines 24, 20. 2 . ibid, line 29. 

x o.i/., ibid, lines 28, 29. 4 c.g., ibid, line 28. 0 [.y., UM. line 25. 

« hid. Ant. Vol.-X. p. 249. 7 See id. Vol. IV. ji. 200. 

* At a temple of tivara in the fort (Carn.-Dcsa lasers. Vol. II. p. 49 ; P. S. and 
O.-C. Insert. No. 90, where, on tile authority of Inscriptions in DhAnoir and Mysore, 
it is wrongly entered as being at Hfili in the Belgium District). — The original appears 
to he not- forthcoming now. 

» See pages 503, 504, below. 

10 From the application of^ these epithets, with others that plainly are traditional, to 
the historical nobles, v.tj, to Tailapa LI. in line 20 of the Kargudari inscription (compare 
also hid. Ant. Vol. IV. p. 204). 

11 There stent to have been more places than one, whether regions or towns, named 
Ahichchhatra; or else the traditions connected with the name were very mixed and 
confusing.— Hiuen Tsiang visited a [dace of this name, called hy him 'G-hi-chi-ta-la 
(Buddhist lict'ortlx uj the II estern World, Vol. 1, p. 200), which Uon. Sir Alexander 
Cunningham ( Archived. Sure. hid. Vol. I. p. 255) identified with the modern Bdmnngar, 
about twenty-two miles to the nott.li of Badanu in tho North-West Provinces. 
While Prof. Nassen (Map of Ancient India) identifies apparently the same one with 
the modern FarokhflMd, about fifty-live miles to the south-east of Badaun,— Prof. Hall, 
{Vishnu-Pur Ana, Vol. II. p. 103, note §) suggests that one of them was not far from 
the Viudhya mountains. — The Padnta-l'urdna appears to place an Ahichchhatra in 
Assam (Jour. Jl. As. Sne.,'F. 8 ., Vo!. V, p. 295). — The scholiast on the IIuimakAsa, iv, 28, 
locates n region of this name somewhere in the north of India (dour. Penn. As. Sac. Vol. 
XXX. p. 197, note). And a Siuda inscription at Bliuiraiiinatti in the Bijiipur District 
[Epigraphies Indices, Vol. Ill, p, 230) asserts that Simla, the alleged founder of the 
family, was born at Aliichchliatra in the region of tho river Sindhu, i. e. the Indus, 
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he established in the Ku'ntala country, thus acquired the government 
of the earth. 1 He seems to be identical with the Mukanna-ltadamba,— 
‘'the three-eyed Kadamba,”—of another record, 2 who is said to have 
brought twelve-thousand Brahmans, of thirty-two gotras, purified by 
performing the •agnih dh-«-saerifice, from the agrahdm of Ahich- 
chhatra, and to have made, and established them in, the agrahdra of 
Sthanugudhapura, which is the modern Talgund in the Sliimogga 
District, Mysore. And his name in the form of Mayuravarman is very 
possibly nothing but a reminiscence of that of the veritable Mayura- 
savman, who established the early Kadamba power. 3 

There seems no reason to question any part of the genealogy from 
Chatta onwards. But the first member of the family, shewn in the 
table, in respect of whom wo have definite data, is the Mahdmanda- 
16)i vura Klrtivarman IT., also called Kir tide va I. and Tailana-singa 
or '‘the lion of Tail a,”— the son of Taila or Tailapal. and Chavun- 
daladevi. He was ruling the Banavasi province 4 in the Kilaka 
smhmlsara, 'Saka-Samvat 9S0' (expired), — A. D. 10G8-69 ; 5 and he 
must then have been a feudatory of the Western Chalukya king 
Somes vara I. or II. We have other dates for him, without an exact 
specification nf his territory, in the Anala or A ala samvntsarct, 13.-S. 
998 (expired), — A. D. 1070-77, and in the following year; 6 when, 
on the latter occasion at any rate, he was a feudatory of Yikrama- 
ditya VI. 

For the Ma/idmcnulalesuam 'Santivarman II., we have a date 
in the month Asvina (Sept.-Oct.), falling in A. D. 1075, of the 
Rakshasa samvatxara, Saka-Sarhvat 997 (expired) ; 7 but the record 
does not state the details of his government i as this date is earlier 
than the latest date of his nephew, perhaps he and Ivirtivarm.au II. 
were then ruling, respectively, only the Pdnuriigal five-hundred and 
tlio Banavasi twelve-thousand. In the month Magha (Jan.-Feb.) 
falling in A. D. 1089, of the Vibhava samuattara ('S.-S. 1011 current), 
he was ruling the Banavasi twelve-thousand and the Panuni gal five- 
hundred, as a feudatory of Yikrumaditya VI. 8 His wife was Siriyadcvi, 
of the Panelya family. 

For the Mahd man dales van/ Taila or Tailapa II., whose name ap¬ 
pears also as Tailalia, we have various dates, ranging from the month 
Jyeslitha (May-June), falling in A. I). 1099, of the Pramadin mm- 
vatsara (Baka-S arrival 1022 current), 0 up to the winter solstice, in 


1 Hero there is perhaps an allusion to t he “ eighteen agrdfulras ” mentioned on page 413 
above, and note 4. 

■ At TSlguiid in Mysore (P. S. a/id O.-C. hisr.rs. No. 221; Mysore Inscriptions p. 1UG). 

3 Wee page 2SG above. 

4 This does not necessarily mean that he was not ruling the rdnuiiigal five-hundred 
also. Sometimes all the details of a government uro given; sometimes only that 

province or district is mentioned in which lay the village at which the grant was made, 

6 An inscription at Banawasi (see Inti. Ant. Vol, IV. p. 206, No. 3.) 

6 Inscriptions at BalMiafii in the Ilangal idluka, and at Kuppat&r in Mysore (Cam.- 
Disc Insrrs. Vol. II. p. 585). 

1 An inscription at Niralgi in the Ihingal taluka (1 quote from an ink-impression). 

s An inscription at Araffcshwar in the Ilangal taluka {.Cam.- Dcsa Inscrs.V ol, II, p, 594). 

* An inscription at Arid] in the Hdiigal taluka (ibid. p. 590). 
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December, A.D. 1129, of the Saumya sammtsara (B.-S. 1052 current). 1 
He was a feudatory at first of Vikrauiaditya VI., and then of Some¬ 
svara III. The records mostly represent him as ruling the Banavasi 
province and the Panurhgal five-hundred; but the latest of them, of 
A. I). 1129-30, adds the Santalige thousand. Two of them say that 
he ruled also over various other districts “ acquired by the strength of 
liis own arm ; ” but they do not name those districts. The Kargiidari 
inscription, of A.l). 1108, mentions his capital, Ilangal, by the name of 
Panthipura, from which place, it says, he was ruling both the Panurhgal 
district and the Banavasi province. Another record, of A.D. 1125-26, 
which mentions only the Banavasi province, states that he was ruling it 
at Panurhgal. Ilis wives were Bachaladevi, of the Pandya family, 
and Chamaladcvi, who was the mother of'Tailama. The date of A.D. 
1129, given above, is the latest certain date for him. But there are 
records at Yalawatti in the Ilangal taluka 2 which tend to shew that 
he did not die till tire month Karttilca (Oct.-Nov.), falling in A. D. 
1135, of the Raksliasa sammtsara (B.-S. 1058 current), and that 
his death occurred during, or shortly after, a siege of Hangal by the 
Iloysalas under Vishnuvardhana; that Vishnuvavdhana did besiege 
Hstngal,— and probably reduced it, as claimed for him,— is known 
from the Hoysala records, 3 

In the month Bljadrapada (Aug.-Sept.), falling in A. D. 1131, of 
the Vifodhikrit sammtsara (Baka-Samvat 1051 current), and again at 
the winter solstice in December of the same year, the MahdmandalM- 
vara Mayuravarman II. was ruling.the Banavasi twelve-thousand, the 
Panurhgal five-hundred, and the Santalige thousand, as a-feudatory 
of the Western ChaLukya king Somesvara III.* 

In the month Chaitra (March-April), falling in A. D. 1132, of tho 
Paridhavin saihvatsara ('Saka-Surhvat 1055 current), 5 and in the month 
Phalguna (Feb.-March), falling in A. D. 1138, of the Pingala mm- 
ratsara (B.-S. 1000 current), 0 the Mahdmandalesvara Mallikarjuna 
was ruling the Banavasi and Panuiiigal territory, as a feudatory of 
Somesvara HI.; and again in the month Phalguna, falling in A. D. 
1145, of the llaktikshin saihvatsara (B.-S. 1067 current), 7 as a feu¬ 
datory of Perma-Jagadckamalla II. 

At the time of tho winter solstice, in December, A.D. 1147, of the' 
Prabhava summitsara, Baka-Saiiivat 1009 (expired), Tailama,—who is 
mentioned without any title,— was ruling the Panurhgal five-hundred, 
as a feudatory of Perma-Jagadckamalla II. 8 


■ --———--- ( ■ ■ 

1 An inscription at Hungund in the Itankapur tAluka (I quote from an ink-impression). 
3 On the premises of Yaligara-Ivaribasappa, and at the temple of Kamesvara (Cam.- 
Dina lasers. Vol. I. pp. 723, 725), 

3 See, e.g„ page 496 above, 

4 Inscriptions at HAvunige in the Hangal tdluka, and at Hire-Kerdr in the K6d 
t&luku (Cam.-Dim lasers. Vol. I. pp. 703, 700). 

G An inscription at K.vSsanflr in the H&ngalt&luka ( Carn.-Di.ia Insei's. Vol, I, p. 636), 

6 An inscription at Mfidur in the IIAngal t/lluka (ibid, p, 727). 

7 An inscription at IkUehalji in the 11 An gal tAluka (ibid. p. 472), 

8 An. inscription at Ma»akntti in the Bahkfipur t&luka (I quote from an iak- 
impression). 
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And at the time of the winter solstice, in December, A.D. ] 189, of 
the Saumya samvatsara, 'Saka-Samvat 1111 (expired), as a feudatory 
of the M estem Ch&lnkya king Somesvara IV., the Mahamandale&vara 
Kamadeva, also called Kavadeva and Tailamana-aiikakara or “the 
warrior or champion of Tailama/’ was.ruling the Banavasi twelve- 
thousand, the P&nuiiigal five-hundred, and the Puligere, i.e. Lalrsh- 
meshwar, ■ three-hundred, after subjugating the Male and Tulu 
countries, the K oh kail, and the Western Ghauts. 1 His wife was 
Ketatadevi. There are two other records of Kamadeva at Hangal, 2 3 
One of them s is dated in the Anala or Nala samvatsara ('Saka-Samvat 
1119 current), — A.D. 1196-97, which is cited as the sixteenth year 
of hi8 rule; thus giving the Plava samvatsara, 'S.-S. 1101 current,= 
A.D. 1181-82, as his initial date. This inscription is on a vinjal 
or monumental tablet, the sculptures on which are a very vivid 
representation of battle-scenes. It is dated in the month A a vim 
(Sept.-Oct.), falling in A. D. 1193. And it records that the Hoy- 
sala king Vira-Ball&la II. had come and pitched his camp at the 
Anekere tank,-— the large tank on the west side of Hangal,—• 
and was besieging the city. He was defeated, and repulsed for the 
time, by K amadeva’s forces under his general Sohani, who, however, 
was hilled in the battle, But he seems to have soon afterwards 
completely subjugated the Kadambus and annexed their territory. 
There are inscriptions at Satenhalli, in the KOd taluka, 4 * ‘whioh shew 
that Kamadeva was still fighting against the Iloysala forces in the 
month Chaitra (March-April), falling in A.D. 12013, of the Rudhirod- 
garin samvatsara (13,-S. 1120 current) ; hut, what became of him after 
that date, is not known. 

In addition to the above, there are some detached names, not referable 
at present to any places in the genealogy, the owners of which assert 
themselves to he Kadambus, of plainly the Hangal family. 

Thus, in the Bhava senhvatsava, ‘Saka-Samvat 956 (expired), — A.D. 
1031-35, as a feudatory of the Western Chalukya king Jayasiriiha II., 
the Nah&mandaUsvara Mayuravarman, whurn the record styles 
Pd ntipur-ddhipa or ‘.‘lord of ”Pantipura/ ,: ‘ was ruling the Panumgal 
live-hundred, apparently in subordination to a certain Madiuayya, the 
rergad,e of the Banavasi province, which is said here to include the 
Sflntalige thousand. 6 And in the Parana samvatsara, 13.-S3. 96G 
(expired),= A. D. lOil-lo, he was still ruling the Panurhgal district, 
m a feudatory of Somcsvara I. 7 

In the Manmatha samvatsara, 'Saka-Sariivat 977 (expired), = A. D. 
1055-56, the HahamanduUsvara JIarikesarin was ruling the Bana¬ 
vasi province under Vikramnditya VI., who was then, in the reign 


1 The H&ngal inscription (see page 50!) above, note 3). 

2 P. S. and O.-C.-Jnscrs, Nos, 106, 107. 

3 At the temple of T&rjJkeSvara {Cam.-Dim. /users. Vol. II. p, 005). 

4 Carn.-D/sa Insets. Vol. IT. pp. 301), 322, 323. 

6 Not rdntiiipiira, as in other records ; hut very possibly only by a mistake of the 
writer. 

* An inscription at Adurjin tlie Hftngfil taluka (I quote from an ink-impression). 

7 Another inscription at Adlir. 
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of his father Somes vara I., viceroy for that province and for the 
Gangavadi ninety-six thousand. 1 

At the time of the winter solstice, in December, A.D. 1060, of the 
Paiabhava samoatsam, 'Saka-Sariivat- 983 (expired) 2 the Mahdman- 
dablicara Tdyimadeva was ruling tlie Banavasi twelve-thousand 
and the Pamuiigal live-hundred, as a feudatory of Sdme.ivara I. 'lhe 
record tells us that his mother was the Western Ohalukya princess 
Akkadevi j but it does not mention liis father s name. 

A record dated in Mie Vikriti tunhratsara , 'Saka-Sariivat 1033 (cur¬ 
rent), = A. D. 1170-71, 3 * 5 mentions a Maha-maijdulesrara Ketarasa, 
distinctly desenhod as a Ivadamba, but also called “ lord of ITchchau- 
gigiri," and describes him as a feudatory of the Pandya 3/ tihduicuj(/ti¬ 
les t;a ra Vijayapandva, who had acknowledged allegiance to the West¬ 
ern Chalukya king Taila III., hut seems afterwards to have become 
independent. But, whether the date belongs to Ketarasa himself, 
or to bis son Nagati, is not certain. . 

In the month Karttika (Oct.-Nov.), falling in A. D. 1231, of 
the Khava aamratsara (Saka-Sariivat 1154 current), the Mahdman- 
dalesram Mallikarjuna was ruling the lianavasi twelve-thousand and 
the Hanurhgal live-hundred. Other dates, in A.. D. 1241 and 1252, are 
furnished for him by other records, which mention him by the name of 
Mallideva. And his*iuitial date was either A.D. 1215-10 or 3216-17.* 

And finally, in the Duvmukha samvats/ira, his second year; the 
Yilambin samcatsam, his fourth year, and the Vikarin tunhratsara, 
his fifth year, the Malalmaijdalt'smra Sdmadeva, also called Soyideva 
and Sdvideva, and styled Kudaniba-Ohakraiuirtin or “the Radamba 
emperor," was ruling apparently the Pamuiigal five-hundred ; 6 but 
there is nothing in the records to enable us to refer his dates to the 
Saka era. 0 

The Kadambas of Goa. 

The members of the other family of feudatory nobles called Kadambas 
ruled, during the greater part of their career, at Goa, 7 which, formerly 

i hid. Ant. V• >1. IV. p, "Os, 

s An inscription at Hotter in tin? Kink&pur t iliika (1 quote from an Ink impression). 

3 At llariliar (/’. -S', amt O.-C. lasers. No. 118 ; if;/sore I itscrijr/ioits, p. 51), 

i Inscriptions at H&iigal itself, unit at Aiukslnvar, Kydsandr. and Nidasingi, in the 
11A 11 pal UAhlka ( Cant.-lJesti. losers. Vot. 11. pp. (iOO, liOl, (303, 601), 

5 Inscriptions at KvtUanfir, AUlr, ami fldngal itself (Cam.-Visa Insets. Vol. IT. 
pp. 607, 60S, 600, (310). 

6 It is just possible that lie is identical with a Soyimarasa,, who, according to the 
transcription, was ruling the 1‘ainuiigal five-liumlrod, as a feudatory of Sdmeiivara I., 
in the I’lavaiiiga smnnalsiirn, 'Saka-Sariivat 089 (expired), = A.I). I067-6S (an inscription 
at some uncertain place in the Hangul tliluka ; Carn.-Disa Insets. Vol. I. p. 176). 
lint, it seems to me very likely that, in the transcription, “ fcAyiniarasa ” is a mistake for 
“ Tfiyimarasa,” as another form of “ Toyimadeva” (for which name, see above). 

1 Lat. 16° 30', long. 73° 67' ; Indian Atlas, sheet No, 41.—This is in accordance with 
the, always accepted identification, which, even if there is no direct evidence to support 
it there seems no reason to call in question. Gov A or Goa is, indeed, also the name of 
a fort near Ilarnai aud Suvanidurg in the Kntnftgiri District (see the Gazetteer of the 
Bombay Presidency , Vol. X. liatnftgiri and SAwantwfldt, pp. 335, 337). But this locality 
does not appear to"have been of any importance until the sixteenth century A.D. {ibid. 
p. 338). (hi the other hand, the Portuguese Goa was one of the seats of power of the 
Vijayaiiagara dynasty in the fourteenth century [ibid. p. 433). 
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the capital of the Portuguese possessions in India, is now only a sub¬ 
urb of Panjim, thepreseut Portuguese capital. Their original territory 
was a province called the Pulasige or Halasige twelve-thousand, which 
took its appellation from one of the ancient forms of the name of the 
modern Halsi 1 in the Khanapur taluka, Belgaum District. In the 
latter half of the eleventh century, however, they acquired, by wresting 


1 Lat. 15° 31', long. 74° 39' ; Indian Atlas, sheet No, 41,—‘ Huliee,* 
* 972—72 
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Chapter VIII. it from the 'Silftharas, a division of the Konkan which was called tlic 
The Great Konkaya nine-hundred, and was evidently the territory in the vicinity 

feudatory famUiei, of Goa. And Goa itself, which is mentioned in their records by the 
names of Gopakapattana, Gopakapuri, and Gove, then became their 
capital. Like # the K adamhas of Hangal, they had ..the hereditary title 
of Banai'dsi-'purnvar-Adhlsvara, or “ supreme lord of Banavusi, the 
best of towns ) >n they used the simha-ldiichlmna or lion crest, 2 which 
appears on the seals of the two copper-plate grants of their family 
that have come to notice, 8 and on the gold coins of Permadi and 
Jayak&Sin III. j 1 they carried the vtitiara-maltddhvaja, or great ban¬ 
ner of a monkeyand they wore heralded in public by the sounds of 
the musical instrument called permit (ti. 6 But their family-god was 
different,— being Siva, under the name of Saptakotisvara. 7 A copper¬ 
plate charter of one of the members of this family luisl>een obtained at 
Goa. But their records are mostly found in the Khiinapur and Samp- 
gaon talukas of the Belgaum District, and in the northern and north¬ 
western parts of Dharwar. A peculiarity about some of the records is 
the exceptional way in which the dates are given in years of the Kali- 
yuga era, instead of the 'Saha ora-. 8 

There can be little doubt that the Kadambas of Goa were of the same 
original stock with the Kadambas of Hangal, though no indication has 
as yet been obtained as to the point at which the two genealogies may 
be joined. But the separation of the two families must be of consider¬ 
able antiquity; for, even though one and the same person may be 
intended, each family had a different name for its founder, and a differ¬ 
ent account of his origin. As wo have seen above, the Kadambas 
of Hangal derived tljeir descent from the three-eyed and four-armed 
Mayfiravarman, a son of the god 'Siva and the Earth. Whereas 
the Kadambas of Goa attributed their origin t6 the three-eyed and 
four-armed Jayanta, otherwise called Trildchana-Kadamba or “the 
three-eyed Kadamba/'’ who is said to have sprung from a drop of 
sweat that fell to earth near the roots of a kadamba-ivcG from the 
forehead of the god 'Siva after his conquest of the demon Tripura, 0 
The records of the Kadambas of Goa, however, do not give a long 
and questionable pedigree like that of their relations of Hangal. 


| 6,g„ Jour. Bo. Br, B, As. Soc. Vol. IX. p. 290, text lino (i. 

2 ibid . lino 9. 

3 ibid, p, 241 ; and Ivd. Ant. Vol, XIV. p. 2SS. 

* Jour . Bo. fir. R, As. Soc. Vol. X. Appendix, p, xxiv, 

L f d. Vol. IX. p, 290, line 9, 

6 ibid, line 9. 

, 7 ibid, p. 307.— The temple of Saptakotisvara is said to be ‘ Narven 5 in Goa 
{id. Vol, X. Appendix, p. xxv.), which seems to bo the ‘ .Narva ’ of the Indian Atlas, 
sheet No. 41, on the island of Piedade.— The image appears to have been overthrown by 
the Turushkas or MusalmAns, and to have been re-established by the celebrated 
MAdkavftchArya, who, when be was Mah&pradh&na of Hariliara II. of Vijayanagara 
(about^ A.D* 1380), besieged Goa and expelled the Musalmftns {id. Vol. IX. p. 227). 

® The first current year of the Kaliyuga era was B. 0. 3102-3103,— The only other 
epigraphic instance of the use of it, that 1 can quote, is the Aihoje inscription of the 
W oatern Chalukya king Pulike£in II,, dated Kaliyuga-£aiiivat 3735 expired, coupled 
^ a kfl-Saihvat 556 expired, = A.D. 634*35 (sec page 357 above, No. 6). 

Jour. Bo. Br. R. As. Soc. Vol. IX. pp. 245, 272, 286. 
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They present historical names only. And the list stands as shewn 
in the table on page 565 above. 

Of Gfdialla, who was styled Vydjjhra-mdrin or “the tiger-slayer/ 1 
we have no historical details. 

An inscription at Gudikatti, in the Sampgaon taluka, 1 represents 
the MahdmandtilHvara Shashthadeva I.,— whose name also appears 
in the Piakrit forms of Cliatta, Chattala, Ohattaya, and Chattayya,—- 
as a feudatory of the Western Chalukya king Jayasiriiha II, in the 
Plavariiga mihmtsara, coupled with 'Saka-Samvat 928 by mistake for 
929 (expired), = A.D. 1U07-100S. At that time, however, the reign¬ 
ing king was Irivabedanga-Satyasraya; and, from this, with the 
mistake in the date, and with the fact that the date is expressed 
in numerical words," it seems doubtful whether the record is a syn¬ 
chronous and reliable one. 

A continuation of the Gudikatti inscription, mentioned above, 
represents Jayakfeiin I,— whom :t styles “ lord of the Kohkay,” but 
to whom it does not allot any title,— as a feudatory of the Western 
Chalukya kiiig Somes vara 1. in the Nandana snmvatsara, coupled 
with 'Saka-.Samvat 978 by mistake for 974 (expired),=A, D. 1052-53. 3 
Elsewhere, it is stated of him that he slew the king of Kapardi- 
kadvipa, destroyed the Clidlas, and uprooted Kamadeva,*— that he 
assembled the Kadambas, conquered the Alupas, and established tho 
Western Chalukyas in their kingdom, 6 —that he caused the Chalukyas 
and the Cholas to become friends at Kanchi, 6 — and that he made 
Gdpakapattana, *.«, Goa, his capital. 7 Kapardikadvipa is ‘evidently 
the island, with the adjoining territory, of Shatshashti, Sasati, or 
Salsette near Bombay,— so named either after Kapardin II., of tho 
northern Kohkan branch of the 'Silahara family, who was ruling the 
Konkay in A.D. 851 and S77-78 as a feudatory of the Jlashtrakuta 
king Amdghavarsha 1., or after his grandfather Kapardin I.; 8 and the 
king of Kapardikadvipa, slain by Jayaku£in I., is very probably tho 
Silahara prince Mamvaui, for whom wo have the date of A. D. 
1059-60: for, the 'Sil.ihara records themselvos admit some serious 
reverse about that time, in telling us that Anantadeva or Anantapala 
(A. D. 1095) “ east into the ocean of the edge of his sword those 
wicked heaps of sin (the Kadambas) who, at a time of misfortune-due 
to tho hostility of relatives (the 'Silaharas of Kariid), obtained power, 
and devastated the land of the Konkay, harassing gods and Br&h- 
mays.'’'’ 0 In the Dcydsrnyukosha of Hemachandra and Abhayatilaka, 
it is narrated that Karya I„ of the dynasty of the Chaulukyas of 


1 I quote from an ink-impression, 

* See page 439 above, note 1. 

3 Here, again, the date is expressed in numerical words; see the reference quoted in 
the preceding note. 

4 Jour. So, Sr. li. Ax, Abe. Vol» IX. p. 272. 

6 ibid. p. 282. 

0 ibid. p. 242, text line 2, 

? ibid. ]>. 283. 

8 See page 513 above. 
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Chapter VIII- Anliilwad, married 'Mayanalladevi, daughter of a Kadamba prince 
Tho~Great Jayakdsin.who was ruling at Chandrapura in the Dekkan j 1 * and. 
Feudatory Families. Karna's period being A. D. 1063-64 to 1093-94,' this Jayakesin of 
Chandrapura seems to bo Jayake.fi u 1. of Ooa : but Chandrapura has 
not been identified,— unless, ]>erehauce, the name is a Sanskritised 
form, denoting Chandgad, the chief town of the muhal of that name 
in the Belgaum District. 

Vijayaditya I. Of Vijayaditya I., whose name a])pears also as Vijayarka, the only 
information furnished by the family records is that his wife was 
Chattaladevi. An extraneous record 3 tells us that she was a twin 
sister of Bijjaladevi, who was the mother of Jagaddeva of the 'Sau- 
tara family of Patti-Pombuchchapura. It is perhaps to tho time of 
Vijayaditya I, that we must refer a record at Kadaroli in the Samp- 
gaon taluka, 4 which mentions a Kadamba MalulmandalZ&vara named 
Giivala, a feudatory of Vikramaditya VI., and furnishes for him a 
date in tho month Ashadha (June-July), falling in A.D. 1098, of the 
Bahudhanya samvalsara (Saka-Sarinat 1021 current), cited as Vikra- 
miditya’s twenty-third year: that this person was connected with the 
Kadambas of Goa, seems tolerably certain; but his place in the genea¬ 
logy is not yet known. 

Jayak&i« II. Of the time of the Muh/tniandalesvara Jayakesin II. there are 
various records, which give dates for him ranging from the month 
Margasirsha (Nov.-Dee.), failing in A.D. 1119, of the Vikarin 
samvalsara, Saka-Saihvat 1011 (expired), 5 6 to the winter solstice, 
in December, A. D. 1121, of the Visvavasu samvalsara (S.-S. 1048 
current), cited as the fiftieth year of the Western Chahjkya king 
Vikramaditya VI. 0 The last mentioned record speaks of him as 
ruling only the Palasigc twelve-thousand and the Kohkana nine- 
hundred. But an intermediate record, five months earlior in the samo 
year, 7 states that, as a feudatory of Vikramaditya VI„ he was ruling, 
in addition to the ahove-meutioned two provinces, the Payve, i.r. 
Hay vo, five-hundred, and the Ivavadidvipa lakh-and-a-quarter, which is 
evidently the Kapurdikadvipa territory referred to above in connection 
with Jayakesin I. And another record, of A, D. 1122, 8 adds to his 
territory the Velugrame seventy and tho Hanuihgal five-hundred, 
— the latter being probably only temporarily in his possession. His 
feudatory title is given in all the records. But, that he aimed at a 
higher position, is shewn by the fact that he also styled himself Kohkana- 
Chakravartiu or “emperor of the Kohkau. JJ 9 And there are other 
indications that he made an attempt, in his earlier years, to throw off 

1 Inc 7. Ant, Vol, IV, p. 2,13, 

1 id. Vol. VI. p. 213. 

8 At BalagUjuve in Mysore (P. S. and O.-C. lasers. No. 180 ; Mysore Inscriptions, 
p. 97 ; see page 438 above, note 2). 

4 1 quote from an ink-impression. 

6 An inscription at Amaragol in the Hubli taluka (I quote from an ink-impression). 

6 An inscription at BhUvihal in the JOhftrwir fctluka (from an ink-impression). 

7 At Narihidra in the same taluka (from an ink-impression). 

8 Also at Naremlra (from an ink-impression). 

* Soo, for instance, the tiolihalli inscription of Pormitfli {Jour. Bo, Br, H, As, ooc, 
Vol, IX. p. 300). 
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the Western Chalukya supremacy : for, it is evidently to his time that 
we must refer the events which led to the prince Achugi II., of the 
Sinda family of Yelburga, taking Goa and giving it to the flames, 
and seizing upon the Koiikan / and he is undoubtedly the Jayake&n 
whom Achugi’s son Permadi I. defeated and put to' flight. His 
differences with the Chalukyas, however, must have been "very soon 
and• permanently made up again; for, Vikramaditya VI. gave him 
his daughter Mailaladevi in marriage. 3 He was defeated at some time 
or other by the Iloysala prince Vishnuvardhana, who thereby acquired 
the l’alasige province, 3 but can hardly have held it more than tempora¬ 
rily. And lie seems to bo tlie Muhdnutndalesvara Jayake&n whom 
■one of the Lakshmeshwar inscriptions,* dated in the month Ashadha 
(June-July), falling in A. D. 1M7, of the Prabhava samvatsara (Saka- 
'Samvat 1U70 current), mentions among the persons of distinction to 
whom presents were given, or had on somp previous occasion been given, 
at the time of making grants to the god Somanatba. 

The sons of Jayake^m II. were Permadi, also called Perma and 
Paramardi, and Vijayaditya II., whose name, again, also appears as 
Yijayarka. They acquired, respectively, the names of 'Sivaclutta and 
Vishyuchitta, by their devotion to the gods Siva and Vishnu. Also, 
Permadi was styled Malamra-mdrin, ‘‘the slayer of the Malavas 
or people of the ghaut country/’’ which corresponds to Malaparol- 
(fund a, a generic epithet of the Hoysalas; and, apparently from some 
literary accomplishments, Vijayaditya II. was called Vanibluishaya or 
Sarasvatibh ushana. Vijayaditya's wife was Lakshmidevi, daughter of 
a certain Lakshmideva. And Permadi's wife was Kamaladevi: in one 
passage, her father Kamadeva is said to be of the Somavam4a or Lunar 
Race, and her mother Chattaladevi, of the Paudya family ; 6 but, in 
another, Chattaladevi is allotted to the Lunar Race, and Kamadeva 
to the Suryavariik or Solar Race. 0 It was Kamaladevi who caused 
to bo built the small but elaborately sculptured temple of the god 
Kamala-Narayana and the goddess Mahilakshmi, at Degamve in the 
Sampgaon taluka, which contains three inscriptions of this family; it 
was constructed by Tippoja, the Sutradhdrin 'or architect of the god 
Hanked vara, aqd the sou of the Sutradhdrin Holoja of Hfivina : Bage, 7 
and by Tippoja's son Bagoja. The records of this period, of which 
those in the vernacular all give Permadi the title of MaluimandaUkara, 
shew that his initial year was the Prabhava samvatsara , “Saka-Samvat 
1070 current, — A. 1). 1147-48, and indicate that Vijayaditya II. was 
shortly afterwards associated with him in the rule. The earliest of them 
is a stone inscription at Siddapur in the Dbarwar taluka, 8 dated in the 


1 See page 574 below. 

3 Jour . Bo, Br, R, A.S• Soc, Vol. IX. pp, 245j 273 } 283 } 285, 300 : and Itul* Ant 
Vol* XIV. p, £88, 

3 See page 497 above, 

4 Carn,-D4sa lusers. Vol. I. p, 812 ; P. R, arul 0,-C* Inters, No, 97 
b Jour, Bo, Br, R. -4s, Soc* Vol. IX, p, 274, 

6 ihid, p, 295, 

7 Probably Riyb^g in the K611i&pur State, 
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Chapter VIII. month Aehadha (Juno-July), falling in A. D. 1158, of the Bahudhanya 
T — t samvatsara, 'Saka-Sarhvat 1080 (expired) ; it mentions Vijayaditya 
Feudatory Families. II. as Yuvardjn, and states that, at a place named Sampagadi, 1 the two 
brothers were then ruling conjointly over the Palasige twelve-thousand 
and the Koiikaua nine-hundred. Another record which mentions 
Vijayaditya 11. is the second part of the Halsi inscription, 2 dated 
in the Khara samvatsara, Kaliyuga-Samvat 4272 expired, = A. D. 
1171-72, cited as the twenty-fifth year. This is in accordance with 
the initial date given above. And so are the intermediate records, 
which mention Per in a cl i only : for instance,—-the Golihalli inscription, 3 
which cites the Vikrama saiiivutsara ('Saka-Sarhvat 1083 current), 
= A. 1). 11G0-G1, as his fourteenth year, and the Svabhanu sarhvat- 
sura (S.-S 108G current), = A. D. 1163-G4, as his seventeenth 
year, and mentions him as ruling, on the first occasion, at Gove, i.e. 
Goa, over the Palasige twelve-thousand, the Koiikaua nine-hundred, 
and the Velugrame seventy; the first part of the Halsi inscription, 4 
which cites the Virudhiu samvatsara, Kaliyuga-Saiirvat 4270 expired, = 
A.D. llfa‘0-70, as his twenty-third year; and the Degariive inscrip¬ 
tion, 5 6 which cites the Java samvatsara, Kaliyuga-Saihvat 4275 expired, 
= A. D. 1174-75, as liis twenty-eighth year. The family records 
themselves do not furnish any further historical details about the two 
brothers. But some information is forthcoming-from other sources. A 
'Silahara record tells ns that Vijayaditya of Kaiad,— about A. D. 1148 
and 1153,— re-instated the princes of the Sthanaka mandala or Than a 
province, i. e. his connections of the northern Konkin,l bianch, which 
must have been done by taking away some of the territory and power 
held by Jayakesin II. or Perm ad i; and also, more obscurely, that ho 
re-established the princes of Gova, referring perhaps to some assistance, 
against his own connections, subsequently rendered to the two brothers. 
And, in a record of A. D, 1181, H the Dandandyaka Chandugideva,’ 
an officer of the Kalachurya king Abavamalla, is mentioned as having 
burned some of the territory of a Vijayaditya, who can only be the 
Kadamba Vijayaditya II. A gold coin of Permadi lias been obtained, 
dated in the 'Subhakiit samvatsara ('S.-S. 1105 current), = A. D. 
1182-S3. 7 8 

Jaj'alitsm III, Of the time of the Mahdmavdatrsvara 9 Jayakesin III., who also 
was styled Maluvara-mdrin , wo have two records,— a coppor-plate 
grant at Halsi in the Khanapur taluka, 9 and a stone inscription at 


1 Possibly the modern Sampgnon ; but I do not put the identification forward with 
certainty. 

2 Jour Ho. fir. R. As. Sou. Vol, IX. p. 278.— For an examination of the dato, sco 
Ind. Ant, Vol. XVII.,p. 205. 

3 ibid . p. 296. 

4 ibid, p, 278. — For an examination of the date, sco hid. Ant. Vol. XV' II. p, 264. 

6 ibid, pp. 266, 287.— For an examination of the date, sec Ind. Ant. Vol, XVII. 
p. 266. 

6 See page 489 above. 

7 Jour. Bo. fir, 11, As. Soc. Vol. X. Appendix, p, xxiv. 

8 In line 3 of the Kittdr inscription (see below), malidmd/tSsvara must be a mistake 
(of tlie original) for mahAmandaUknra, 

9 Jour, Ho, fir, R. As, Soc, Vol, IX. p. 241, 
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Kittur in the Sampgaon taluka: 1 the former gives a date in the 
month Chaitra, falling in March, A. D. 1199, of the Siddharthin 
mmvatsara ('Saka-Sariivat 1122 current), cited as his thirteenth year; 
the latter gives three dates in the month Ashadha, falling in June, 
A.D. 1201, of the Durmati mmvatsara (Raka-Samvat 1124 current), cited 
as his fifteenth year; and the two records shew that his first year was the 
Plavarhga tsumvoUara, Kaliyuga-Samvat 4288 expired or 4289 cur¬ 
rent, — 'S.-S. 1110 current, — A.D. 1187-88. 2 Neither do these re¬ 
cords, nor any others, furnish any historical information about him. 
But the Kittur inscription contains an interesting account of a trial by 
ordeal. There being a dispute between 'Siva&ikti, the Achdrya or priest 
of the god Kallesvaradeva of Kittur, and Kaly&i.ia&ikti, the Achdrya 
of the Mnlasthdnadeva or “ original god of the locality,” regarding the 
ownership of a field,— the two contending parties met before the Ma- 
hdpradhdna and Dandandyaka Uvara, and agreed to -put the matter 
to the test of the phaladlvya or “ ordeal by holding a red-hot arrow¬ 
head or spear-head.” Accordingly, on Sunday the seventh day of the 
dark fortnight of the month Ashadha, corresponding to the 24th June, 
A.D. 1201, they met again in the presence of the principal, villagers 
of Degiihve, assembled at the temple of the god Mallikarjuna of that 
village. And thou Kalyauasakti, taking the sacred symbols on his 
head, declared that the field belonged to the Mnlastkdnndihm; while 
Biva£akti, holding a red-hot arrow-head or spear-head in his hand, 
made oath that the field belonged to the god Kallcsvara. On the 
following clay, the principal villagers examined the hand of 'Siva&ikti, 
and, presumably finding it uninjured, decided that he had won his cause, 
and that the field in dispute belonged to the god Kallcsvara.It was 
probably during the time of Jayakdsin III. that the Kadambas of Goa 
lost the Veuugrama seventy, — the country round Belgaum,— which, 
as we have already seen, 1 4 was in the possession of Kartavirya IV., of the 
family of the Rattas of Saundatti, in A.D. 1199. It is to the time 
of JayakcVin III. that wo must refer the gold coin dated in the Pin- 
gala sumvatsarn, which is, then, Baka-Sariivat 1120 current, — A. D. 
1199-1200, and that one also which is dated in the Pramoda satiioafsam, 
and which therefore furnishes for him the date of 'S.-8, 1183 current 
^ A. D. 1210-11 - 5 

Of Tribhuva.namalla, whose proper name is not disclosed, vve have 
no definite information, except that his wife was Maaikadevi. 

Of the time of the Mahdni'mdaleicara Shashthadeva II,, also called 
Sivachitta-Chattayadeva, we have two records. One is a copper-plate 

1 Jour. So. Sr. B. As. Soc . Vol. IX. p. 304. 

- For au examination of these dates, shewing that t.ho Kaliyuga year that is quoted,_ 

4288 expired in one case, and 42S9 current in the other, — does not lielom. to the 
saihmlsrtra mentioned along with it, but is Ilia initial year, see Iu.il, Ant Vol XVII 
pp. 297,299. 

3 For another instance of trial by ordeal, see page 550 above, and note 5.— In the 
article on trial by ordeal among the Uiudfls, published in tluv Asintio Si’scarches 
Vol. I., fifth edition, p. 389, the eighth method is described thus :—“ They make an iron 
“ bait, or the head of a la*ce, red-hot, and place it in the hands of the person accused • 
“ who; if it burn him not, is judged guiltless.” 

4 See page 550 above. 

5 For these coins, see Jour. Bo. Sr. It. As. Vol. X. Appendix, p. xxiv. 
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Chapter VIII. charter from Goa, 1 which gives a date in the month Alvina, falling in 
TheGreatf September, A.D. 1250,ef the Sadharana samvatsara (Saka-Sarhvat 1173 
Feudatory Families, current), cited as his fifth year, and fixes the Parabhava samvatsara, 
Kaliyuga-Sarhvat 4348 current, — 'S.-S. 1169 current, — A.D. 1246-47, 
as his first year. 2 The other is a stone inscription at Buradasingi in the 
Ilubji taluka, Dharwar District ; R it styles him Mj h Amanda Us vara 
and “ lord of the western ocean; ” it furnishes for him a date in the 
month Vaisakha (April-May), falling in A.D. 1257, of the Pingala 
samvatsara, 'S.-S. 1179 (expired); and it uses an expression which 
implies that, in spite of the feudatory title, ho was then reigning as an 
independent king. The Goa charter records a grant, to the god dSiva 
under the name of Govesvara, which was made by Shashthadeva II. in 
conjunction with a certain Kamadeva or Kavana,—• son of Lakslimideva, 
and brother-in-law of Shashthadeva himself,— who, both in the body of 
the record and on the seal of the grant, is called “ the establislier of 
Shashthadeva.'’'’ It would seem, therefore, that it was only by some 
special, effort that Shashthadeva II. succeeded at all to the authority 
held by his ancestors. And, as no later names have come to notice, 
the power of the Kadambas of Goa appears to have died out with him. 

The Sindas of Yelburga. 

The Sindas, who have been incidentally mentioned in connection 
with some of the Western Chalukya kings and the Iloysalas, were 
another family of feudatory nobles who played an important part in 
the history of the Kanarcse districts. 

There appear to have been more branches than one of this family. 
And we have to deal first and chiefly with that branch, the members 
of which had the hereditary right of ruling certain districts which 
were known separately as the Kisukad seventy, the Kelavarli three- 
hundred, the Bagadage or Bagadige seventy, and the Nareyamgal 
twelve, and collectively as the Sindavadi udd.* Of these districts, 
the first was the country lying round Kisuvolal or Pattada-Kisuvola], 
which is the modern Pattadakal in the Badami taluka, Bijapur 
District. 6 The second evidently took its appellation from the ancient 
name, differing but slightly from the modern name, of the present 
Kelawadi, Kelwacli, or Kelocli, about ten miles to the north of 
Badtirni. The third, which in other records is called the Bage seventy 
and the Bagenad seventy, was the country lying round the modern 
Bagalkot, the chief town of the Bagalkot taluka in the same district. 
And the fourth was a small group of villages,—included, the records 


* Ind. Ant. Vol. XIV. p. 288. 

5 For an examination of this dato, showing that the Kaliyuga year that is quoted,— 
4348 expired, by mistake for current,— docs not belong to the samvatsara mentioned 
witli it, hut is his initial year, see 1ml. Ant. Vol. XVII, p, 300. 

a l quote from an ink-impression. 

4 See, e. g,, page 441 above. 

6 The place ought to be shewn in the Indian Atlas, sheet No. 41 or 68, in lat. 15° 67', 
long. 75° 52' or thereabouts. The omission of it must be connected somehow or other 
with the'fact that the name would lie on the extreme edge of eith er sheet. 

8 For this identification, see Epigraphim, I/ulica, Yol, II. p. 170* 
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.Achngi I. Nika. Siiiga I. DAsa. Dtuna. Chavunda I. Chava, 


Bamraa, Singa II. 

(A.D. le/fl.) 


Achngi II.; 

mtvnied AHUlCvf, 

(a.d. \m) 


Perm Adi I. 

(A-.D. nil) 

Bv DCmaladOvI. 


Chavuada II. 

(A.D. 1103) 


By BIvlyfldM. 


Achugi III. Permadi IT. 

(A.D. 1103) 


Bijjnlu. 

(A .D. 1160-70) 


Vikrama. 

(A.D. 1160-70 and 1170). 


say/in the Belvola three-hundred,— of wjiieh the chief town was 
the modern Naregal, in the Roy taluka, Dharwar District. • The 
capital of the members of this branch of the family was Erambarage 
<or Erainbirage, which, as was suggested by Sir Walter Elliot* 1 is 
evidently the modern Yelburga in the Nizam's Dominions, about 
twenty-five miles in a south-easterly.direction from Pattadakal. 2 And 
their records have been obtained at Aihole and Pattadakal in the 
Bijapur District, and at Kodikop, Naregal, Ron, and Sfidi, in the 
Db&rwin District. 

The genealogical list of this branch of the family is shewn in the 
table above. It commences very abruptly with seven brothers, 
the name of whose fathey is not stated. And the records give 


l Madras Jour . of Lit . and Science, Vol, VII, p. 207 j hnd Jour . S. As. Soc ., F, 8., 
Vol. IV. p- 15.— The name was read, as ‘ Yerabaragi,’ fnoro correctly by Sir Walter Elliot 
• than by myself. I read It as ‘ Rambaragu’ and ‘ Rambirage’ (Jour. So. Sr. It. As. Sou. 
Vol. XI. pp. 236, 245), under circumstances which would justify that reading. The 
real form, Erambarage,— or, as actually written in the particular record, Yeraihbar- 
age,— is disclosed by an inscription at Ailufie (hid. Ant . Vol. XII. p. 99). 

1 Eat. 15* 36', loifg. 76° 4' ; Indian Atlas, sheet No. 58,—‘ Yelboorgo. 

a 972—73 
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no hint of the mythological origin, or of the hereditary title and 
insignia, that are claimed elsewhere. It seems very likely, how¬ 
ever, that these princes were closely connected,— possibly descended 
in the same line,— with the Pulikala and Niigaditya of an inscription 
at Bhairanmatti,— noticed on page 576 below,—which, like some other 
records, allots all the Sindas to the Nagavamsa or race of the hooded 
serpents. 

Of Aehugi I., otherwise called Acha,— of Naka,— of Singa I., or 
Simha, — of D'l.sa, — of Dama, or Dava,— of Chavuiula T., 'whose name 
appears also in the forms of Clutvunda and Chauyda,— of Chava,—• 
and of Bamma,— we liave no information beyond the bare mention of 
their names. 

At Nidagundi in the Ron t:\luka, DMrwar District, there is an 
inscription 1 which mentions a Ma hdinandalesrara Singana, who, in 
the month Bhadrapada (Aug.-Sept.), falling in A. D. 1076, of 
the Anala or Nala xamvatsara, 'Saka-Sarhvat 9 l * J8 (expired), was ruling 
the Kisukad seventy as a feudatory of the Western Chalukya king 
Stoned vara II. This person must be Singa II. of the Sinda family. 

The MahAman dale seara ^A chugi II., whose name appears also in the 
forms of Acha, Achi, and Achama, was a feudatory of the Western 
Chalukya king Vikramaditya VI. j in consequence of which he was 
styled Tribhfuvanamalladtlva-kesavin, or “ tho lion of Tribhuyanamal- 
ladeva.’-’ His wife was M tddvi or Mahaddvi. Of his time we have 
oue record,— at Kodikop r it speaks of him as ruling the Kisukad 
sovonty, and “ several other towns ” headed by Nareyaihgal-Abbegere, 
the chief town of the Nareyarngal twelve which was included in the 
Belvola three-hundred ; and it furnishes for him a date in the month 
Chaitra (Mareh-April), falling in A.D. 1122, of the Subhakrit sarnraf- 
sara (Baka-Samvat 1045 current), cited as thp forty-fifth year of 
Vikramaditya VI. This record docs not give any further information 
about him. But subsequent ones claim that he was a very hand-mill 
for grinding the wheat which was an enemy named Jaggu, and that 
he plundered the country of a person named Hallakavadikeya-sihga ; 8 
that, at the command of tho emperor Vikramaditya VI., he pursued 
and prevailed agaiust the Iloysalas, took Gove, i.e. Goa, put Lak- 
shrua to flight in war, caused the Pandyas to retreat, dispersed the 
Malapas or people of the Western . Ghauts, and seized upon the 
Koiikau ; 4 and that he gave Gove and Uppinakatte to the flames, 
and repulsed ascertain Bhoja who invaded his territory, 5 * Some of 
the names thus mentioned have not yet been identified. But Bhoja 
must be Bhoja I., of the family of the 'Silaharas of Karad, whose date 
was shortly before A. D. 1110.® 


1 1 quote from an ink-impreagioYi. 

3 Jour. Bo. Br. R. An. Hoc. Vol, XI. p. 247. 

■' ibid. p. 243. 

4 iliiil. p. 244, 

5 ibid. p. 2ti9. 

0 See page 547 above. 
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We have four records belonging, or purporting to belong, to the 
time of Achugi’s eldest son, the Makdmandaleivara Pernudi I., whose 
name appears also as Perma, Pemma, Paramardi, and Hemmadi,—■ 
three at Naregal, 1 and one at Kodikop ; 2 but only the last furnishes 
a genuine and admissible date,— at the time of the winter solstice, in 
December, A. D. 1144,'of the Raktakshin samvatsara (Baka-Saiiivat 
ll)l>7 current), cited as the seventh year of the Western Chalukya 
king Perma-Jagadekamalla If 3 * This record expressly describes him 
as a feudatory of Jagadekamalla II., and shews that- he was conse¬ 
quently called Jagadekatnalla-Permadi; and it states that he was 
ruling the Kisukad seventy, the Bagaclage seventy, the Kelavadi 
three-hundred, and the Nareyaihgal twelve. The records claim that 
he vanquished Ku 1 a4ekharihka, besieged and decapitated Chatta, 
pursued a certain Jayake£in, who must be the second of that name in. 
the family of the Kadambas of Goa, and seized’ the royal power of the 
Hoysajas; and that he penetrated to the mountain passes of “ the 
marauder Bittiga i.c. theTloysala prince Vishnuvanlhana, besieged 
his city, of Durasamudra, pursued him as far as the town of Bold pit ra, 
which he took, and followed him, beyond that place, .as far as the 
mountain pass of Vahadi.* His capital, Krambarag-e, is mentioned in 
the two records which include the impossible dates of A. D, 949-50 
and 950-51. 

"Of the time of tho Mahdmmidaleavara Chavunda or Chavurula II., 
we have one record,— a stone inscription at Pattadakal, 5 dated in the 
month Jydshtha (May-Juno), falling in A. D. 11(13, of the Subhanu 
aamuatsara, coupled.with 'Saka-Samvat 1084 by mistake for 1085 
(expired) : it speaks of him as being, or rather as having been, a feuda¬ 
tory of the Western Chalukya king Taila ill. ; and it says that he 
was then ruling the Kisukad seventy, the Bagadage seventy, the 
Kejavadi throe-hundred, and “several other districts,” and that his 
Benior wife, or chief queen Demaladcv'i and "his son Achideva,— enter¬ 
ed in the table on page 578 above as Achugi III.,— were governing, as 
regents, at Kisuvolal, or Pattada-Kisuvolal, i.e. Pattadakal, winch 
was the chief town of the Kisukad district. The record mentions also 
another son by Demaladcvi, named Pemmadi,— entered in the table 
on page 573 above as Permildi II. 


1 Jour, Bo, flr. B. As. Sue. Vol. XI. pp. 224, 233 ; and Carn.-Dexa, Titscrs, Vol. I. 

p. 440. 

3 ibid p. 253. 

5 Of thii two published Naregal inscriptions, olio purports to be dated, quite -imposei - 
Id.Vjintbe Savimya snmm/snra. B-.iloi-Samvat 872 (current),— A.D. 943-50, ami tho 
other, equally so, in the SAdhfiraiya xumoatsara, 'S.-S. 872 (expired), =■ A. I). 960-51. 
According to the transcription in the Carn.-hhta hitters, the third purports, more 
reasonably, to be dated in the T&raua xnmvulsara, B.-S 1026 (expired), = A. D, 
1104-1105: but this date is also inadmissible, because of ths later date for the father, 
Achugi II. ; and, that it is tint tho date really given in the original, is rendered probablu 
by the fact that, in its representation of another of his records, the C‘II/I.-D'X’I Inner* 
(Vol I, p, 033) connects the Saiiniya xtiinViUstirii with B.-S 1051 (expired), instead of 
with 872 (current). 

1 .lour. Jin. Hr. R. An. Sue. Vol; XI. p. 211. 

5 ibid, p. 200. 
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Other records, at Aihole, 1 * Ron, s and Sudi, * shew that, by another 
wife named Siriyadevi, daughter of the Kalachurya king. Bijjala, 
Chavuyda II. had two other sons named Bijjala and Vikrama or 
Vikkayya. The Ailiole inscription mentions the two brothers, without 
any title, as ruling the Kisnkad seventy, the B&gadage seventy, and 
the Kelavadi three-lmndred, in the Virddhin samratsura (Saka-Sa.rhvat 
1092 current’ll A.D. 11(19-70, cited as the ninety-fourth year of the 
era of the Western Cltalukya king Vikramaditya VI. Aud the Ron 
inscription gives for the M/i/idiiiandaWsvartt Vikrama a later date in 
the month A.<vina (Sept.-Oct.), failing in A. D. 1179, of the Vikarin 
sumratxara, 'S.-S. 1102 (current), when, it says, at his capital of 
Erambarage, ho was ruling the Kisuldd seventy, as a feudatory of 
the Kalachurya king Saukama, 

The above is the last notice of the family whose genealogical list is 
shewn on page 573 above. But other names, not shewn in that list, 
are forthcoming. 

Some of lin in' are disclosed by an interesting stone inscription at 
Bhairanmatti in the Dagalkdt taluka, Bijapur District,* which pro¬ 
fesses to give the origin of the Simla family. The record refers first 
to the reign of the Western Chalnlcya king Taila II., and to the 
Vikrita snmvatsnra, coupled with ‘Saka-Sariivat 911 by mistake for 912 
(expired), = A.D. 990-91, when it says, there was a Sinda prince named 
Pulikala, belonging to the family of the serpents, and born in the race 
of the Nagas, who had the ndf/a-ilhtutja or hooded-serpent banner, the 
vijdijh.m - 1(Inchhana or tiger crest, and Ihe hereditary title of Bldydw- 
tipura-param/isvnra or “supreme lord of the town Bhogavati,” which 
place, in Hindu mythology, was the capitaVof the Nag a king Vasuki 
in Jlasatala, one of the seven divisions of Patala or the subterranean- 
regions. It then proceeds to give Pulikala’s genealogy. It states 
that, from a desire to behold the earth, so belauded by the sons of 
men, there Came from the lower regions the serpent king Dharauendra ; 
and to him there was born, at Ahichchhatva in the region of the river 
Sindhu (the Indus), 5 a son, “ the long-armed Siuda.” Being much 
perplexed at the birth of a son in human shape, Dhavanendrn bade a 
tiger nourish the hoy The child was transferred by the tiger to the 
care of the lord of snakes. And so he was brought up, and eventually 
became king of the Sinda country, and married the daughter of a lord 
of the Kadambas, by whom he had three sons, from whom there 
sprang the Sindavamsa or race of the Sindas. The record then seems 
to state that thirty-one princes in succession ruled the Bagadagc 
district, and that then there was born another prince named. Simla. 
Then, it says, in this lineage of the Sindas of Bagarlage, which came 
without a break from “ the long-armed Sinda,” there was a certain 
Kammara or Kam-mayyarasa, Ilis-wife was Sagarabbarasi. And to- 
them was -born the Pulikala mentioned above. Carrying the geDe- 


1 Jour. Bn. Hr. K. Aa. Soc. Vo!, XI. y>. 271; re-oriiteil, more correctly, in the hi.ll. 

An/. Vol. IX. p. an 

8 mid 3 4 See page 477 above, mites 2, 3. 

4 Epigraph in Indira, Vol. III. p. 230. 

5 See page 5G0 above, note 1). 
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alogy a little further, it then tells us that to Pulikala and R6va- 
kabbe there was horn the Mahdsdmanta N&gklitya,— an ornament of' 
the family of the serpents, “ lord of Bhdghvati, the best of towns, ” 
lord of the banner of the hooded serpents Ananta and Vasuki aud 
Takshafea, a very Kamadeva with his tiger-erest, an ornament of the 
Sinda family. Further, to this hhhgaditya and to his wife Poleyab- 
barasi, there was born Polasinda And the son of the last-mentioned 
was the Mah&mandalesvara Sevya or Sevyarasa, a feudatory of the 
Western Chalukya king SbmeSvara II.,— the supreme'lord of Bhogd- 
vati, the best' of towns, the lord of the bauner of the hooded serponts, 
an ornament of the Sinda raee. And finally, reverting to N&gaditya, 
whom it indicates as a feudatory of the Western Chalukya king 
Jayasiihha II., it furnishes for him the date of the 'Srimukha saihnai - 
Mm, 'Saka-Samvat 955 (expired), = A.D. 1033-34' As already stated, 
Pulikala and Nagaditya, who are distinctly described as belonging to 
the family of the Sindas of Bagadage, -may very possibly havo been 
aticestors of the Yelburga branch of the family. 

Again, the Tidgtmdi copper-plate charter 1 * mentions, as a feuda¬ 
tory of the Western Chalukya king Vikramaditya VI., with a date in 
the month Kirttika (Oet.-Nov.), falling in A.D. 1083, of .the Dun- 
duhhi sarimatnara ('Saka-Sairivat 1005 current), a Makdmapdaldsvara 
Munja,— son of Sindarftja, son of Bhima, of the Sinda race,— with 
the title of “ supreme lord of the town BhogiVati,” and described 
as born in the race of the king of hooded serpents and belonging to 
the Sinda family. Coupled with the date, the pedigree of Munja, as 
far as it is given, seems to negative the possibility of any connection 
with the Yelburga branch of the family. 

And finally, an inscription at llarihar 3 mentions, as an official of 
the Pauclya J Ia h d ma i/da I es ra ai Vijaya-Paudya of the ISfolambavadi 
province, a person of Sinda descent named t<vara,‘ for whom other 
records, 3 describing him as a Mahdinawhile'spnra ruling, at Halavfir 
or Hallavflr, over, several small districts in the Banavasi and Sintalige 
provinces, as a feudatory of the Kalachurya kings Bijjala and Sovi- 
deva, give dates in December, A. D. 1165, and May-June, A.D. 1172. 
This person had the hereditary title of Kamhdla-puravar-ddhUvara 
or “ supreme lord of Karahlta, the best of towns,”— carried the nila- 
d hr a) a or blue-banner,— used the vi/d</hra-mriija~ldii<‘-hkana or crest of 
a tiger and ’a deer,— and was heralded in public by the sounds of the 
musical instrument called mat tali. And he derived his origin from a 
certain “ long-armed Sinda,”—born from the union of 'Siva with the 
river Sindhn, and brought up by the king of serpents on tiger's milk, 
— who, being told that Karahita, i.e. Kar&rl in the Satara District, 
was to be his residence, went there, drove out the king, acquired the 
carfh for himself by the strength of his own arm, and so came to rule 


l Epigraphia Indica , Vol. Ill, p. 306. 

3 P. S. and O.-G. fusers. No. 119; Mysore Inscriptions, p. 60. 

3 At the temple of Kalleh’ftra at, Nidanegili In the HAngal tiUukft, DharwAr District 
{< !nrn.~Dcsa Liners. Vol. II. p. 97); and in the field of Badagaiida at Hire-KabbAr 
in the ItAr.icbcunAr tAluka of the same district (ibid. p. 166). 
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over many districts in the Karahfita four-tliousand. His historical 
genealogy goes hack, by some live or six generations,-to a person named 
Piriya-Chattarasa, whose period won Id fall about A.D. 1000-1025. 
Here, the dates, the connection with Kaiad, and other details, indicate 
a distinctly different branch of the family from that of the Yelburga 
branch. 


The Guttas of Guttal. 

The Guttas of Guttal first come to notice historically in the twelfth 
century A. D. But their traditions would give them a very much 
greater antiquity. Their records, obtained at Haralahalli and Guttal 
in the Ivarajgi taluka, and Chaudadampur or Chawadinpur and Hiili- 
halli in the Rtinebennur taluka, of the Dh;irw,l.r District, have not yet 
been fully explored As far, however, as they have been examined, 
they furnish the following details. 

The family is usually called the Gutta anvaya, kubt, or vamsa. 
The members of it are described as “ full-moons of the ocean of nectar 
which is the lineage of Chandragupta, the great supreme king of 
kings.” 1 Their descent is deduced through a Vikramaditya, who is 
specified as king of Ujjayani, i, c. Ujjain, in Malwa, and whom one 
record appears to represent plainly as himself a descendant of Chandra¬ 
gupta. 2 3 * And the family is also stated to be a branch of the Sonia- 
varhs'a or Lunar Race/ The members of the family had the here¬ 
ditary title, intended to commemorate their place of origin, of Ujjeni- 
or Ujjayani-pHrdvar-ddhUmrn, or “ supreme lord of Ujjayani, the 
best of towns; ”* for which, however, in one passage there is sub¬ 
stituted Pd(nli-piirapar-titlldirttra, or “ supreme lord of l’atalipura, 
the best of towns/’ 5 * 7 They had the mrigurdju-lAnchhana or crest 
of a lion, 8 and the vatavyiksha-dhvnja and Lhirnda-d hvaja or banners 
of a sacred fig-tree and of Gam da/ Their family-god was 'Siva, under 
the name of Mahakala of Ujjayani. 8 Their chief town was a place 
named Guttavolal, meaning “ the town of Gutta or of the Guttas,” 
which may he safely identified with the modern Guttal in the 
Karajgi taluka. 9 And probably they ruled by hereditary right over 
only the immediately surrounding territory, which was known as the 
Guttolal, i.e. Guttavolal, vdd or district. 10 In A. D. 1188, 1191, and 
1213, indeed, Vira-Yikramaditya II. was ruling the llanavasi twelve- 
thousand province, which, in one of the records, is cal fed his nij- 
aisvarya or “own proper lordship : ” but he alone appears to have held 
this more extensive authority; and it seems unlikely that the family 


1 f. !7., P. S, and O.-C, Inters. No. 108, line 14, combined with No. 309, line 48. 

3 id, No.-109, lines 24, 25. 

3 id. No. 108, lines 11, 12. 

* e.g., id. No. 109, line 47 ; 234, line 13. 

5 id. No. 108, line 11. 

c id. No. 108, line 12. 

7 ibid, line 11. 

3 ibid, lino 10 ; No. 230, line 24, 

0 I,at. 14* DO', long. 75” 41'; Indian Atlas, sheet No. 42,— ‘ Gootul.’ 

10 P. S. and O.-C, Incrs. No, 111, line 71. 
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(A.D. 1181) 

Ahavaditya- 
Vira-Vikratnaditya II.; 
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(A.D. 1182 and 1213) 


Tidnvaladort; Joviddva, "Vikram&ditya III.; 

married to Balldja, OV Joyid5va II. married Maijaladevt. 

son of Hiiiliu of tlie (A D. 1238) ] 

S:tnta|i munJula. 


*Gutta HI. Hiriyaddva. Jfiyideva III. 

(A.D. 1262 and 12G5) 


had any Veal hereditary right to that territory. The pedigree of the 
family stands as shewn in the table above. 

The traditions embodied in the Gntta records involve some confusiop. 
The mention of Ratajipura shews distinctly that the Guttas supposed 
themselves to he descended ultimately from the gr.eat Maurya king 
Chandfagupta of Pataliputra, the grandfather of Asoka. And the 
king Vikramaditya of Ujjayani in Malwa,' from whom also they 
claimed descent, is plainly the mythical king who is supposed to bn.yo 
established the Vikrama era, commencing B. C. 58 d one passage 
6ays that at Ujjain he mastered the ashta-mahdsiddhi or eight great 
supernatural faculties ; a another, that he ruled over .the Betdlas. or 


1 For the explosion of this belief, and for the probably true origin of the name of the 
era, see Prof. Kielhorn in the Ind. Ant, Vol. XX, p. 404 £E. 

2 P. S, and O.-C.'lasers. No. 109, line 21. 
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Chap ter V III. demons j 1 and a third, that he was the yuga-purusha or representative 

The Great man of the present age. 2 But no mention is made anywhere of the 

Feudatory Families. Maurya lineage. On the other hand, the word Gutta is a well- 
established corruption of Gupta. One of the records places “ten 
Guptas,” after other kings who are not particularised, in the lineage 
of Vikramaditya of Ujjayani. 3 And, not only are the members of the 
family described as Vi Irani d'litya-vums-odbhiivn, “born in the race 
of Vikramaditya,”* and CAandragujjta-vams-odbhavn, “born in the 
race of Chandragupta,” 3 * but also Mallideva is styled Gupta~vamsa~ 
Trinetra, “ a very. Triuetra • (Siva) in the Gupta race,” and G up t- 
duvai/a-ldiukdnta, “a king belonging to the Gupta lineage,” 6 and 
Sampakarasa is described as Guptii-vamsa-vdrdhi-vurdhana, “ increas¬ 
ing (like the moon) the ocean of the Gupta race.” 7 8 It.is-plaiu, in fact, 
that the Gutta princes of Guttal claimed descent in reality from the 
Early Gupta kings, of whose dominions, at any rate from the time 
of Kum&ragupta I. onwards, Malwa did form a part, and not from 
the Mauryas. From tlieir use of the names Chandragupta and Vi¬ 
kramaditya, they seem to have really trad some definite- knowledge 
of the Early Guptas. s But they mixed it up with matters which were 
probably move familiar to them. They evidently identified the Early 
Gupta king Chandragupta I., or his grandson of the same name, with 
the far more well known Maurya king Chandragupta. And the 
introduction of Vikramaditya of CJjjain into their traditions is to be 
explained by the fact that “ Vikramaditya ” was a secondary name 
both of Chandragupta I. and of his grandson. 

Malta or MjJlideva. The first of their records is an inscription at Chaudadampur. 9 It 
opens by referring itself to the reign of the Western Chalukya king 
Vikramaditya VI. It then mentions his feudatory, the Mahd*d- 
mantddhipati, Maliddan(landyoka, and Mahdpi'adhdna Gfivindarrasa, 
who was governing the Banavasi twelve-thousand. Then, 'introduc¬ 
ing the Guttas, it tells us that, in the lineage of the Gutta kings qr of 
king Gutta, there became famous a certain Magutta,— which name 
probably stands by metrical necessity for Malta gutta. His son was 
Guttal. And Gutta’s son was Mai la or Mallideva. Then'follows a 
description of a sacred 'Saiva site called Muktitirtha, on the Tunga- 
bhadrl, and an account of some princes of the Jata-Chola lineage. 


1 P. S , and (),-C. I/nscrt. No. 230, lines 27, 28. 

2 ibid, line 28, 

3 ibid, line 28,— Extending the table given in my Gupta Inscription*, Introd. 
p. 17, by the information given in the Bliitari seal (Jour, Bemj, At. tine. Vol: LVIII. 

Part 1. p. 84, and Ind. Ant. Vol. XIX, p. 224), we have the names of ten Early Guptas 
in unbroken lineal succession. Eight of them were reigning kings. And, if we include 
also the detached names of Budhngupta and Bhinugupta, we have ten reigning kings 
of the Early Guptn stock, 

* id. No. 108, line 16. 

6 id. No. 230, line 24, 

* ibid, line 29. 

7 id. No. 183, line 87. 

8 . For another reminiscence of the Early Guptas in the Karmrose country, see pago 284 
above, note 2. 

9 At tho temple of Muktes'vara (Carn.-Utsa Inters. Vol. I, p. 649; Pi S. and O.-C, 
Inters. No. 108). 
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And, after this, the available part of the record comes abruptly to 
an end, in the middle of a sentence, in line 63. 1 The portion that is 
extant does not specify the locality of Mallideva’s government: but it 
seems to imply that he was subordinate to Govindavasa, and conse* 
quently that he was administering only the Gutta vo]sd district; 
and the imperfect sentence at the end perhaps gives him the title of 
Mahdsdmanta. It does not contain the date ; but the dates that 
we have for G6vindarasa from other sources, 2 fix it about A.D. 1115, 

The next name that we meet with, is that of the Mahdmandalesvara 
Sampakarasa. It occurs in an inscription at Balagamve in Mysore, 8 
and in that part of it which refers itself to the reign of the Kalachurya 
king Sahkama, and gives a date in the month Chaitra (March-April), 
falling in A. D. 1179, of the Vikarin saihvatsara ('Saka-Samvat 1102 
current), cited as his third year. The record mentions Sampakarasa 
as one of the witnesses in whose presence a grant was made to the 
gods Kesava (Vishnu) and Sdmanatha CSiva). It does not state his 
pedigree. But it describes him as Gupta~vamsa-vdrdhi-vardhana, or 
“ increasing the ocean of the Gupta race/ - ' And there can be little 
doubt, if any, that he was one of the Guttas of Guttal, though ho 
cannot at present be referred to his place in the genealogy. 

An inscription at Haralahalli 4 carries us a few. steps further. It 
refers itself to the reign of the Kalachurya king Ahavamalla. And it 
then mentions his feudatory, the MakdrnandaUsvara Joy id ova I, In 
introducing the pedigree of this person, it says that, in the famous 
lineage' of king Vikramaditya of Ujjayani, there were “ many kings," 
and, after them,. “ ten Guptas.” 5 At some undefined point after them, 
it places a certain Mailideva, who is styled Gnpta-vamsa-Trinetra, 
“ a very Triaetra('Siva) in the Gupta race,” and Qupt-dnvaya-bhukdn ta, 
" a king belonging to the Gupta lineage,” and is evidently to be 
identified with the person of that name mentioned in the Chauda- 
darnpur inscription of about A. D. 1115. Mallideva’s son was Vira- 
Vikramaditya I. The sons of the latter were J6ma or Joyideva I. and 
Gutta II. 8 And Gutta’s'son was Vikrama, who, further on in the 
same record, is mentioned again as the Mahdmandal&svara Vira : Vi- 
kramiditya II. With JoyidSva I., there is connected the date of the 
winter solstice in December, A. D, 1181, of the Plava saihvatsara, 


1 It iB not clear whothcr the rest of the stone is broken away and lost, or whother it is 
inaccessible through being covered up by masonry, TI 10 transcription in the Carn.-DSsa 
Inscrs. ends with line 46, aud says, wrongly, that the remainder is broken away from 
there. 

* Bee page 451 above, 

3 P, S. and O.-C, Inscrs. No. 183 ; Mysore Inscriptions , p. 152.— The actual name, 
in line 87, is Sampakara,—not Sampakarasa, as given by Mr. Rice (loo, cit. p. 161) | 
hut it is doubtless a mistake for Sampakarasa. 

4 id. No, 230, where it is wrongly described as boing at Ha]6bid in Mysore. From 
ink-impressions brought to me, I find that, with Nos. 231 and 234, it is really at 
Hara]ahal)i. 

4 See page 580 above, note 3- 

4 In this record, Gutta II. is distinctly called the younger brother of Jfiyidfiva I, i so 
also in P- S. and, O.-C, Inscrs, Nos, 2SI and 109. No. 234 mentions Gutta II. 
before Jflyideva I.,— as if he were the elder brother, 1 but probably only to suit the 
eonstruction of the verse, 

u 972-74 
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Chapter VIII. 'Saka-Saiiivat 1103 (expired). With Vira-Vikramfiditya II., there is 
The Great connected a date in the month Ph&lguna (Feb.-March), falling in A. B 
Feudatory Families. 1188, of the Plavamga samvatsara, 'S.-S. 1110 (current); and the 
whole record was probably drawn up on this latter occasion. No in¬ 
formation seems to be given in this record, as to the extent of the 
authority of either of the two MahdmandaJ eh:aras. 

Vtra-VikramjL- Of Vira-Vikramaditya II,, we have also four other records. One 
ditya II. j s an inscription at Hulihalli. 1 It refers itself to the reign of the 
Kalachurya king AhavamaUa. His feudatory, it says, was the Mahd- 
mandalesvara Vikramaditya II. In respect of his descent, it only 
tells us that he was the son of Joyideva I., 2 who was the son of 
Vikram&hka, i. e. Vira-Vikramaditya I. It speaks of the Banav&si 
twelve-thousand province as his nij-aisvarya or “ own proper lordship;” 
but it does not say specifically that ho was ruling it. And it is 
dated in the month Marga^ira (Nov.-Dee.) falling in A. D. 118 2, of 
the 'Snbhakrit samvatsara, 'Saka-Sariwat 1104 (expired). Another 
is an inscription at Haralahalli. 3 This record says that, in the Malava 
country, there was king Vikramdditya. It then mentions Vira- 
Vikrainiditya I. His sons, it says, were J6ma and Gutta II. And. 
to Gutta and Padmaladevi there was born the Ma h dm uncial esva ra 
Ylra-Vikramaditya .II., who was ruling the Banavasi province at bis 
capital of Guttavolal, with a certain Basiraja as his Mahdpradhdna. 
This record, again, is dated in the month Phalgnna (Feb.-March), 
falling in A. D. 1188, of the Plavamga samvatsara, 'S.-S. 1110 (cur¬ 
rent). It does not mention any paramount sovereign. But*it has 
to be referred to the time of the Western Chalukya king Somesvara 
IV. Another is an inscription at Chaudadampur’. 4 5 .This record 
mentions first king Vikramaditya, who reigned at Ujjayani in the 
MSlava country. “After him/’ it says, “others were born in the 
race of Chandraguptaand, eventually, Vita-Vikramaditya I. His 
sons were Jomma, or Joyideva I., and Gutta II. Gutta’s wife w’as 
Padmaladevi. And to them was horn the Mahdmundalesvara Vira- 
Vikvama, otherwise called Ahavaditya-Vira-Yikramaditya II., who 
was ruling the Banavasi province at his capital of Guttavolal. This 
record is dated in the month Margasira (Nov.-Dee.), falling in 
A. D. 1191, of the Virodhikrit samvatsara, S.-S. 1113 (expired). 
An addition to it, dated at the winter solstice in the same year, 
seems also to mention Vira-Vikramaditya II. 6 This record, again, 
does not mention any paramount sovereign. At this time, the 
Gutta prince may have acknowledged either the Devagiri-Yadava king 
Bhillama or his son Jaitugi I., or the Hoysala king Vira-Ballala .II., 
as his master ; or he may have been practically independent, pending 


1 At the temple ot RdmSSvara ( Cnrn.-Dis'i Inters. Vol. II. p. 262), 

2 There seems nothing primd jacie suspicious about the transcription. But there 
must bo a mistake somewhere. ■ 

3 P. S. and 0,-C, Inscrs, No, 231 ; where it is wrongly described as being at Hajgbtd. 
l At the temple of tsvara on the bank of the Tungabhadrd (0 'urn.-Dita Insert, 

Vol. II. p. 697 j P. S. and O.-C. Insert, No 109). 

5 The transcription in tlie Carn.-~D6sa Inscrs., however, gives here the name of the 

MahAmandaUivwa 1 Vira-PermiUlidOvn rasa.' 
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the issue of the contest between the Y&davas of Devagiri and the 
Hoysalas for the southern provinces. And the last iB another inscription 
at Haralahalli. 1 This record mentions king Vikramaditya of Ujjdni- 
pura, t. e. Ujjain. In his lineage, it says, after “several kings” 
whom it does not particularise, there was Vira-Vikramaditya I.,.also 
called Vikrama and Vikramahka, “who became illustrious in being 
called the lord of the Banavasi province.” To him were bom Gutta 
II. and J6yid£va I. 2 * Gutta’s wife was Padmaladevi. To them was 
born the Mahdmandalesuara Ahavu.ditya-Vira-Vikramaditya II., 
who was ruling the Banavasi twelve-thousand at his capital of Gutta- 
volal. And to him and to Pattamaddvi there were born a daughter 
Tuluvaladevi or Talvaladevi, who was married to Ballala, son of a 
prince named Siihha, Singa, or Singiddva, of the Sdryavam^a or Solar 
Race, lord of the Saptali mandala* and two sons, Jovideva (Jfiyidfrva 
II.) and Vikrama (Vikramaditya III.). The record is dated in the 
month Chaitra (March-April), fulling in A. D 1213, of the 'Srimukha 
mmvatsara, S.-S. .1136 (current). And it registers the building of a 
temple of Siva, and the making of grants to it, by Vira-Vikramaditya 
II. This record, again, doos not mention any paramount sovereign; 
and, as before, the Gutta prince may have been practically independent, 
pending the issue of the contest between the Devagiri-Yadava king 
Singhana and the Hoysalas. 

The Haralahalli copper-plate grant of the Devagiri-Yadava king 
Binghana, 4 5 mentions, evidently as a feudatory of his, a Mahdniandale's- 
vara Jdyideva,— described as “ supreme lord of Ujjayani, the best of 
towns, born in the lineage of Chandragupta, and a forehead-ornament 
of the Gutta family,”—who is plainly to be identified with .Ifiyideva 
II., son of Vira-Vikramaditya IT. And it furnishes for him a date 
in the month Phalguna (Feb,-March), falling in A. D. 1238, of the 
Hemalambin sarhvatsara, 'Saka-Sariivat 1160 (current), when, with his 
permission, a grant was made by the Dandandyuka Chikkadeva. 

And finally, three other inscriptions at Chaudaddmpur carry the 
pedigree a generation further. Two of them 6 mention first the 
Mahdmandale&uara Ahavaditya-Vira-VikramfSditya II., or, as one of 
them calls him, Vira-Vikrama. His son was Vikrama or Vikramanka. 
This person married Mailaladdvi. And their son was Gutta III./ who 
was ruling-at his capital of Guttavolal. These two records connect 
with Gutta III. a date in the month'VaHikha (April-May), falling in 
A. D. 1262, of the Dundublii sum vatsara, which in one of them is 
coupled with Saka-Sariivat 1185 (current) and in the other is cited as 
the third year of the reign of the Devagiri-Yadava king Mahaddva.. 


1 P. S. and O.-C, Inters. No. 234 ; where it is wrongly described as being at 
Ha)ebtd, 

2 See page 581 above, note 6. 

5 See page 506 above, note 2, 

4 Jour, Bo. Sr. R. An. Soc. Vol. XV. p. 383. 

* At the temple of MuktSivara ( Carn.-Dith Intcrt, Vol. II. pp. 480, 485 ; P, 8, and 
O.-C. Insert. Nog. 110, 111). 

5 No title is here conneoted with his name. 
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Chapter VIII. The third o£ them/ without any introductory pedigree, mentions 
The Groat three brothers, sons of Mailaladevi,— viz., tho Mafcdniandalesvara 
Feudatory Families. Gutta III., “lord of Ujjayam, the best of towns, and born in the line¬ 
age of Chandragupta,” and Hiriyadwa, and Joyideva III. And it 
furnishes for them a date in the month Pausha, falling probably in 
January, A. D. 1265, of the Raktakshin sariivatsara, 13.-S. 1186 
(expired). The three records all refer themselves to the reign of 
the Y&dava king Mahadeva of Devagiri, thus indicating that the 
Mahdmandalesvam Gutta III. was feudatory to him. But they do not 
define the extent of the rule of the Gutta prince. 


1 Also at tha temple of Muktdlvara [Ourn.-Disa lnsors. Vol. II. p. 494; and an 
iuk-impression). 
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DAKHAN HISTORY. 

PART I. 


Tue districts which form the subject of this article, the home of 
the Mar&thus and the birth-place of the Marat ha dynasty, stretch for 
about 350 miles along the Sayhadri hills between the seventeenth and 
nineteenth degrees of latitude, and at one point pass as far as 160 
miles inland. All the great Mar&tha capitals, Poona Sdtara and 
Kolhapur, lie close to tho Sayluidris under the shelter of some hill 
fort; while the Musalmdn capitals, Ahmadnagar Bijdpnr Bedar and 
Gulbarga, aro walled cities in the plain. Of little consequence under 
the earlier Musalmdn rulers of tho Dakhan; growing into importance 
under the kings of Bi jdpur and Ahmadnagar ; rising with the rise of 
the state, the foundations of which Shivdji laid in the seventeenth 
century, these districts became in the eighteenth century the seat of 
an empiro reaching from the Pan jab to the confines of Bengal and 
from Delhi to Mysor. 

Early in the Christian era Maharashtra is said to have been ruled by 
the great Salivdhana, whoso capital was at Paithan on the Godavari. 
At a later period a powerful dynasty of Chalukya Itdjputs reigned 
over a large part of Mahardshtra and ' the Karnatak, with a 
capital at Kalydn, 200 miles north-west of Sholnpur. The Chdlukyas 
reached their greatest power under Tdlapa Deva in the tenth century, 
aud became extinct about the end of the twelfth century, when the 
Jddhav or Yadav rdjas of Devgiri or Daulatiibdd became supreme. 
This was the dynasty which was ruling at the time of the Musalman 
invasion in a.d. 1294. Wo find, besides, that there was a raja at 
Panhdla near Kolhapur at the end of the twelfth century, whoso 
power extended as far north as tho Niva river. He was conquered by 
Singhanthe Rfijput raja of Devgiri, whose camp is shown atMhasurna 
near Pusesdvli in the Sdtara district. The Ghdt Mdtha or Highland 
Konkan was from an early period in the hands of the Sirke family. 

The first Musalman invasion took place in a.d. 1294, but the Yddav 
dynasty was not extinguished till a.d, 1312. The conquest of the coun¬ 
try was long imperfect, and we find Farishtah recording an attack made 
in a.d. 1340, by Muhammad Tughlak, tho emperor of Delhi, on Ndgnak, 
a Koli chief, who held the strong fort of Kondhana now Sinhgad, 
twelve miles south-west of Poona, which was not reduced until after au 
eight months' siege. - 

Tho Dakhan remained subject to the emperor of Delhi till a.d. 1345, 
when the Musalman nobles revolted from Muhammad Tughlak and 
established the Bahamani dynasty whoso first capital was at Gulburga 
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about sixty miles east of Sholdpur. The open country acknowledged 
the power of the Bahamani sovereigns without a struggle. In a.d. I42ti 
A'hmad Shall Bahamani changed the capital to Bidar, said by Farislitah 
to have been an old Hindu capital, about a hundred miles farther east. 
Farislitah mentions that about a.d. 11.36, in the reign of Ald-ud-din 
Bahamani, Sholnpnr was seized by the king’s brother Muhammad 
Khan, who had revolted; hut he was soon defeated and the fort 
retaken. 

The terrible famine called after Durgadevi, the Destroyer, is said to 
have lasted throughout Maharashtra for twelve years from A.D. 1396 to 
1108. The country was depopulated; the hills and strong places which 
had been conquered by the Musalmans fell again into the hands of 
Mardtha chiefs, and the Bahamani kings had to recover the lost ground. 

In a.d. 1420 an expedition under Malek-ul-Tujar was scut to subdue 
the Ghdts and the Konkan. He put clown the Rdmoshi robbers in 
the Khatdo desh and the Mahddev hills; penetrated to Wni and even 
into the Konkan, and took measures for the cultivation of the land; 
but the effects of the expedition were not lasting. Another force sent 
in a.d. 1430 by Ald-ud-din reduced the rajas of Rairi (Raygad) and Son- 
kelir. At last in a.d. 1451 more systematic efforts were made to subdue 
the country. Malek-ul-Tujar was sent in command of a considerable 
force. He made CliAkan, a village eighteen miles north of Poona, his 
head-quarters ; a stouo fort still existing was built there ; the hill fort 
of Shivner, which overlooks the town of Jumiar, was taken, and a 
Musalmdn garrison placed in it. Junnar soon became the head-quarters 
of the Musalmans in the west, and in a fairer country they could 
not have settled. Malek-ul-Tujdr then overran the lands of the Sirko 
family, their chief surrendered, and induced the Musalmdn leader to 
march against the raja of Kolna (now Vishalgad). When the invad¬ 
ing forces were entangled in the dense wilds he gave information 
to the rrija, who surrounded aud massacred the greater number, a fate 
not unlike that which befell another Musalniau army in the defiles 
of the Ghats two hundred years later, when Shivaji achieved one oHiis 
most notable exploits. A few stragglers retired to Chakan, and 
quarrels broke 'out between the Mughals who held the fort and the 
Dakhan troops; the latter, being the more nnmevous, besieged the 
Mughals, forced them to surrender, and then treacherously murdered 
them, though many of them were Saiads. This story Farislitah 
relates at great length and with much feeling, dwelling with pleasure 
ou the retribution which overtook the murderers of the descendants of 
the Prophet. 

In a.d. 1472 Mahmud Gawdn, the great minister of the last indepen¬ 
dent Bahamani king, made another effort to subdue the hill country. He 
forced his way through the forests, and did not leave the country till 
he had reduced the lesser forts anil filially Kelna (Yishdlgad) itself, 
[subsequently he made a new distribution of the Bahamani dominions, 
Junnar was made the head-quarters of a province.which comprehended 
ludapur, Wai, the Mdn desh, Belgaum, and parts of the Konkan. 
The other districts on the Bhima were under Bijapur, while Sholdpur 
Gulbarga and Purenda formed a separate province. 
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Yusuf Adil Shc'ili, the founder of the Bijapur dynasty, was made 
governor of Bijapur; Ahmad Shdli, the founder of the Ahmadnagar 
dynasty, was sent to Juiniar; Gulbarga was entrusted to Dustur Dinar, 
an Abyssinian; while Purenda Sholipur and eleven districts were held, 
by two brothers, Zeiu Khan and Khwaja Jahrfn. Ahmad Nizim Shah 
went to Junnar about A.d. 1185. Ho found that Shivner, the fort 
of Junnar, had fallen into the hands of the Mar at his, and he at once 
reduced it. Ho then took Chawand, Lohogad, Purandliar, Kondhdna 
(Sinhgad), and many forts in the Konkan, and brought his charge into 
good order. 

The fall of the Bahamani dynasty was now at hand, and the great 
nobles had become virtually independent. The first who rose in revolt 
was Bahrtdur Geltini, who governed the country south of the Varna 
river; he was soon defeated and killed. 'Then Zein-ud-din, the 
jahgirdar of Clnikan, rebelled with the aid of Yusuf Adil Slnih. Next 
Ahmad Nizim Shih threw off his allegiance in 1489 : he was attacked 
by Zeinud-din, but the latter was driven into the fort of Chilean; 
the fort was stormed aiul Zein-ud-din killed in -the fight. About 
lliis time (A.n. 1-189) Yusuf Adil Shih of Bijipur also asserted his 
independence and made himself master of the country as far north as 
the Bhima. 

The new kings of the Dakhan made a kind of partition treaty in 
a.d. 1491, by which the country north of thcNira and cast of Karin a la, 
together with some of the present Shohlpur districts, were assigned to 
the Nizdm Shah king, while the country south of the Nira and Bhima 
was allotted to the Bijapur sovereign. The lesser chiefs who had join¬ 
ed in the revolt against the Bahamani kings were gradually subdued 
by the more powerful. Dastur Dimtr, who held Gulbarga, was defeated 
and driven away in A.n. 1495, and again in A.n. 1498 by Yusuf Adil 
Sbiih ; but he returned each time, and it was not till a.d. 1504 that 
ho was' finally defeated and killed and Gulbarga annexed to the 
Bijapur dominions. 

The districts of Purenda and Sholapur were held as mentioned above 
by the brothers Khwaja Julian and Zein Kliin. In a quarrel between 
them, Ahmad Nizam Shall took the part of Khwaja Jahin and Yusuf 
Adil Shah that of Zein Kliin, who was thus enabled to get possession 
of the five and a half districts round Sliolipur. These he held till after 
the death of Yusuf Adil Shah. Kamal Khan, the regent, who ruled 
daring the minority of Yusuf's son, wished to supplant the young 
king, and arranged with Amir Berid, the minister of the Bahamani 
king at Bidar, that he should be allowed to take Sliolipur, while Amir 
Berid took the districts lately held by Dastur Dinar, and that both of 
them should dethrone their masters. In accordance with this agree¬ 
ment he besieged and took Shohlpur in 1511, which with its districts 
waB annexed to Bijapur. Amir Berid took Gulbarga, but Kam.il lvhin 
was soon after assassinated, and Gulbarga recovered. Purenda and its 
five and a half districts remained for many years under Khwaja Jalien, 
who seems to have been a half-independent vassal of the king of 
Ahmadnagar. 
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In a.d, 1523, when, after one of their numerous wars, peace was 
made between (he kings of Bijdpur and Ahmadnagar, the sister of 
Ismael A'dil ShiUi was given to Durban Nizdm Shdli and Sholfipur was 
promised as her dowry, but it was not given up. During the next 
forty years the claim to Sholapur by the Nizdm Shah kings was the 
cause of constant wars. In a.d. 1521, in A.D. 1528, and in a.d. 1531, 
Builidn Nizdm Shah invaded the Sholapur districts, and each time he 
was defeated. Again in a.d. 1542 lie overran them and made them 
over to Khwdja Julian, but they were restored on peace being made 
in the following year. Once mere in 1548, Bnrhan took Gulbarga and 
Kalyan, and inflicted, a severe defeat on Ibrahim A'dil Slifih ; and the 
next year ho took Sholapur, again defeating the Bijapur forces; and for 
some years he held the conquered districts. Irritated at his defeats 
Ibrahim Adil Shfili suspected the fidelity of one of his chief nobles 
Seif Ein-ul-Mulk Gelani, and drove him into revolt by bis harsh 
treatment; he retired into the Man desh, and by degrees overran the 
country as fai‘ south as Miraj, defeating the detachments sent against 
him, and finally an army commanded by the king in person, whom he 
drove into Bijtipur. In this difficulty Ibrahim applied to Kdmr&j, 
king of Bijanagar, who sent a force which defeated Seif Ein'-ul- 
Mulk and forced him to fly to the Ahmadnagar territory, whero he 
was killed. 

After his accession to tho throne, A'li A'dil Shrill, son of IbrfUum, made 
an alliance with Kamrdj and attacked the king of Ahmadnagar. In 
tho war which followed, the latter was borne down by the superior 
forces of his enemies and his capital was twice besieged, but he still 
held the fort of Sholapur. At last (A.D. 1563) the Musalmnn kings, 
alarmed at the power of Rdinrnj, and disgusted with his insolence, 
formed a league against him. Husain Nizam Shah gave his sister 
Chtind Bibi to Ali A'dil Shah and with her Sholapur and its districts, 
and next year was fought the great battle of Talikot, which resulted in 
tho death of Rdmraj and the complete defeat of his army. 

For some years there was peace ; but in a.d. 1590 Dildwar Khan, who 
had been regent of Bijdpur, tied to Ahmadnagar, and urged Burhdn 
Nizam Shdh II. to try and recover Sholapur. In a.d. 1592 they advanced 
into the Dijripur territory, hut Ibrahim Adil Shah managed to win back 
Dihlwar khan ; and having got him into his power, sent him as a 
prisoner to the fort of Satava and quickly forced the Ahmadnagar 
troops to retire. 

Soon after this the Mughal princes of Delhi began to invade the 
Dakhan, and in a.d. 16u0 Ahmadnagar foil. The country was however 
only temporarily subdued, and was speedily recovered by Malek Ambar, 
an Abyssinian chief, who made A u ran gib ad, then called Kharki, tho 
capital of the Nizam Shah kings. In a.d. 1616, Shah Julian again 
conquered the greater part of the Ahmadnagar territory ; but in a.d. 1629 
the country was given up by the Mughal governor Khan Julian Lodi. 
A war ensued, and in' a.d. 1033 Daulatabnd was taken and the king 
made prisoner ; but Sbahji Blionsla, one of the leading Manitha chiefs, 
set up another member of the royal family, overran the Gangthari 
and Poona districts, and with the help of the Bijfipur troops drove back 
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the Mughals from Purenda. Shdh Jahdn now marched into the Dakhan 
in, person, besieged Bijdpur, and forced the king to come to terms (a.d. 
163G). The country seized by Shahji was then easily recovered; that 
chief surrendered in a.d. 1G37, and the Nizdm Shdh dynasty came to an 
end. The country north of the Bhima, including Junnar, was annexed 
to the Mughal territory, and that south of it was made over to Bijdpur. 
Shahji took service under the king of Bijdpur, and received the jdhgir 
of Poona and Supa, to which Inddpur Bdrdmati and the Mdwal 
country near Poona were added. 

Under the Bijapur kings the Mardthas began to make themselves* 
conspicuous. The Bargis or lig-ht horse furnished by the Mardtha 
chiefs played a prominent part in the wars with the Mughals; the less 
important, forts were left in their hands, and the revenue was collected 
by Hindu officers under the Musalmdn Mokdsddrs. Several of the old 
Maratha families received their offices of deshmukh and sardeshmukh 
from the Bijdpur kings. The kingdom of Bijapur was destined to 
survive that of Ahmadnagar by fifty years; hut, weakened by its 
powerful Mughal neighbour and by internal dissensions, it was 
gradually falling to pieces. This was the opportunity for the predatory 
Mardtha chiefs, and a leader arose in Shivdji, the son of Shdhji Bhonsla, 
who know how to unite the Mardthas into a nation by inspiring them 
with a hatred for their Musalmdn masters, and how to take advantage 
of the constant quarrels and increasing weakness of those masters. 

The ancestors of Shivdji come from Yerola or Ellora. Maloji, 
Shivaji’s grandfather, was the first of the family who rose to note. 
He married the sister of the nrfik of Phaltun, and about the beginning 
of the seventeenth century was put in charge of Shivner and Chdkan 
and received the districts of Poona and Supa in jahgir. His son 
Shdhji married the daughter of Lokliji Jddhav of Sindkhed, one of 
the chief nobles of the Nizam Shdh court, and Shivdji was born at 
Shivner in a.d. 1627. The jdhgir obtained by Shdhji from the king 
of Bijdpur was managed by a Brdkman named Ddddji Kondev, who 
had also charge of Shivdji. Ddddji made Poona his head-quarters, 
and his management of the districts was able and successful. Shahji 
was for many years employed in the Karndtak, where another largo 
jdhgir had been granted to him. 

When Shivdji grew up he associated much with the Mdwalis, the 
men of the wild country west of Poona, and began to think of establish¬ 
ing himself as an independent chief. To this end, in a.d. 1646 he 
obtained from the commandant the surrender of the fort of Torna in 
the rugged country near the sources of the Nira river. While he sent 
agents' to Bijdpur to make excuses for hie conduct, he began to build 
another fort on a hill called Morbadh, to which he gave the name of 
Rdvgad (a.d. 1647). Ddddji Kondev died about this time, and Shivdji 
took charge of the jdhgir, appropriating the revenues to his own use. 
He then set to work to gain the forts not already in his possession. 
Chdkan was in charge of Phirangoji Narsdla, whom he won over and 
left in- command. He obtained Konddna by bribing the Musalmdn 
commandant; he surprised Supa, which was held by Bdji Mohita, the 
brother of his father's second wife; and finally he interfered in the 
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quarrels of the sons of the commandant of Furandhar, and secured the 
fort. Having thus gained a firm hold of his father’s jdhgir, lie began 
to make encroachments on the adjoining country. The district south 
of the Nira, from the Ghdts as far east as Shinval, was in charge of 
Bdndal, the deshmukh of the Hardas Mawal. His head-quarters were 
at Rohira. There was a Musalman Mokdsdar at Wdi who held the 
fort of Pandugad, and the hills from the Krishna to the Varna were 
under the rfija of Javli, a member of the More family, which had 
dispossessed the Sirkes, the old rulers of the Ghats. A Musalmdn 
governor was stationed at Kalydn in the Konkan. 

In a.d. 1G48 Shivdji surprised Lohogad, the state prison of the 
Alimadnagar kings, and Rajtudchi, both in the Mdwals, and several forts 
in the Konkan including Rdiri or Raygad ; meanwhile Abdji Sondev, one 
of his Brahman adherents, pushed on to Kalydn near Bombay, took the 
town, and made the governor prisoner. Shivd ji at once took possession 
of the district appointing Abaji subhedar. The Bijdpur court could 
not overlook this open rebellion, and orders were given to Baji 
Ghorpade of Mudhol to arrest Shabji, who was suspected of encourag¬ 
ing Shivaji. Baji accomplished his task by treachery, for which he 
afterwards paid dearly, and Slnihji was kept in confinement till a.d. 
1653, during which time Shivaji was obliged to remain quiet. On his 
father’s release he again began to plan attacks on the neighbouring 
country. The rdja of Javli had resisted all his endeavonrs to win 
him over, and Shivaji therefore sent his agepts Riigho Balldl and 
Sambhdji Kdwaji to examine the country. They suggested that the 
raja might easily be assassinated, and Shivaji approved of their idea. 
He collected a strong force in the forests round Mahdbaleshvar, and 
when his agents had murdered the raja and his brother, the troops 
attacked and stormed Javli and soon reduced the fort of Vdsotaand 
the surrounding counliy (a.d. 1653). Shivdji next turned on the 
deshmukh of the Hardas Mawal, stormed the fort of Rohira, and 
killed him in the fight. To strengthen his hold of the country, he 
directed a fort to be built at the source of the Koyna river near 
Mahdbaleshvar; the work was carried out by Moro Pant Pingle, and 
the fort was called Pratdpgad. 

Shivdji now ventured to attack the territory of the Mughals, and 
in May 1657 he surprised the town of Junnar and carried oil’ much 
plunder to Rfiygad. The disturbances which took place in Hindustan 
through the rivalry of the sons of Shdh Jahdn prevented his inroads 
from being punished. At last, in a.d. 1659 the Bijdpur government 
determined to make an effort to suppress him, and sent a strong 
force under Afzul Kh&u against him. Afzul I£hdn proceeded as far as 
Wdi, and then sent a Brahman named Gopindth Pant to treat with 
Shivdji, who had made professions of submission. Shivdji won over 
the Brahman, who in his turn persuaded Afzul Khdn to have a personal 
interview with Shivdji, who was then at Pratdpgad. The Musalmdn 
army marched to Javli, while Shivdji brought all his forces under Moro 
Pant Pingle and Netdji Palkar and surrounded them. He then,,attend¬ 
ed by Tdnaji Mdtasra, one of his oldest friends, met Afzul Khdn 
who was accompanied by a single armed follower, stabbed him, and 
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gave tlie signal for the assault to his troops. The Musalman army, 
bewildered at the loss of its chief, gave way, and was utterly dispersed. 
Shivdji followed up his success with vigour. Panhala and Pawangad 
surrendered to Anndji Dattu, .one of his officers, while he himself took 
Vasantgad, .Rangna, Keln'a (VisMlgad), and all the neighbouring 
forts. A force was sent against him, but lie routed, it and plundered 
the country as far as Bijapur. Next year (a.d. 1660] another army was 
sent against him under Sidi Johar, when he retired to Panhdla, where 
he was closely besieged for some months, and at last, despairing of 
holding out, he escaped by stratagem to Rangna. The Mughals, 
disheartened by their want of success, made no further progress until 
early in'A.D. 1661, when Ali A'dil Shah marched in person to Karad, and 
thence to Panhala, which he reduced. Many other forts were surren¬ 
dered to him, but he was called off by a rebellion in the Karndtak, 
and directed Baji Ghorpade and a Musalman noble to prosecute the 
war. Shivdji took this opportunity of revenging himself on Bdji 
Ghorpade for his father’s capture, surprised and killed him at Mudliol, 
and the expedition was stopped. It was soon after this (a.d. 1662) 
that Shivdji changed his head-quarters from Rdjgad to Rdiri, which he 
called Raygad. He had publie'ofllees built there by A'baji Sondev, and 
Kfiygad remained the capital of the Marathds for nearly forty years. 

As Shivaji’s incursions into the Mughal territory continued,. Aurang- 
zfh sent a force against him under Shaista Khan, who made Poona his 
head-quarters. He then besieged Chdkan, hut though a small fort, it 
held out under Phirangoji Narsalafor nearly two months; and Shaista 
Khdn, discouraged by the difficulty of his first undertaking, did little 
else. While he was at Poona Shivdji performed one of his best known 
feats, He descended with a few followers from Sinhgad, entered Poona 
unperceived, and surprised Shaista Khdn, who was living in Shivdji’s 
old house. Shdista Khan escaped with a wound, but most of his 
attendants and his son were killed. Shivdji then retired to Sinhgad 
in safety, and next day a body. of Mughal horse, which rode out 
towards Sinhgad, was surprised aud routed by Netaji Pdlkar, The 
Mughals soon afterwards withdrew leaving strong garrisons in Chdkan 
and Junnar. Shivaji now extended his ravages from Surat in one 
direction, to Bdrcelor in the other, till at last Aurangzib was roused, 
and in a.d. 1665 sent a large army under Raja Jdysing and Dilir 
Khdn against him. They occupied Poona, and while Dilir Khdn besieg¬ 
ed Purandhar, Jaysing blockaded Sinhgad and pushed on to Rdygad. 
Pnrandhar made a gallant defence; but Shivaji feeling he was unable 
to resist longer, came into Jaysing’s camp, and agreed to surrender all 
his forts but twelve; and to join the Mughal army in the war against 
Bijapur. His offer was accepted, and he accordingly accompanied the 
Mughal army on its march, and on the way the Phaltan district was 
overrun and the fort of Tatora stormed by Shivuji’s troops. While 
the war was going on, Shivdji, in a.d. 1666, having given over charge of 
the territory that remained in his possession to More Pant Pingle, 
Abdji Sondev, and Anndji Dattu, went to Delhi to pay his respects to 
Aufangzibj but being slighted, and treated as a prisoner, he escaped 
and returned to the Dakfran at the end of the year. The Mughal 
b 972-76 
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army,-which had failed to take Bijapur, had in the meantime retired, 
leaving garrisons in Lohagad, Sinhgad, and Purandhar; the other forts 
were either dismantled or left in charge of a weak party, and they 
were all reoccupied by Moro Pant. 

Soon after his return from Delhi in 1667, Shivdji opened com¬ 
munications with Sultan Mdzum, son of Aurangzib, then governor of 
the Dakhan, which ended in Shivdji being confirmed in his jdhgir of 
Poona, Sdpa, and Chnkau, the fortresses of Purandhar and Sinhgad 
being retained by the Mughals. It was not till a.d. 1670 that Shivfiji 
made any attempt to recover them. Aurangzib had directed the 
capture of Pratdp Rao Gujnr and the body of horse which were with 
Sultdn Mdzum; they escaped, and in retaliation Shiviiji planned the 
capture of these important forts. Sinhgad was stormed after a despe¬ 
rate fight by a body of Mdwalis headed by Tandji Mdiusra, who fell 
m the action, and Puraindhar was taken soon after with less difficulty. 
An attempt on Shivner failed, but Lohogad was surprised and several 
forts to the north of Junnar were captured by Moro Pant, 

In 1671 another effort was made by Aurangzib, and a force 
despatched under Mohsfbat Khdti agaiust Shivdji, One half attacked 
Chakan and the other half the fort of Sdlher. Chakan was taken by 
the next year; but the detachment at Stilher was utterly defeated by 
the Mardthds under Moro Pant and I’ratap lttio Gujar, and the 
Mughals hastily retreated to Aurangabad. 

Soon after this (a,t>. 1671) Ali A’dil Shah died at Bijapur, and Shivdji 
took advantage of the confusion which ensued to recover Panhdla and 
sack Hubli. In May 1672 he surprised Parli and then attacked the 
neighbouring fort of Sdtdra, the state prison of Bijapur, which 
held out till September The forts of Chandan, Wandan, l’andugad, 
Rdndgiri, and Tdtora all fell into h s hands in tho same campaign. 
The Bijdpur troops made two attempts to recover Panhdla, but without 
success, though in one action Pratap Rao Gujar was killed, and his 
army would have been routed but for the exertions of Hasdji Mohita 
and two of his officers, afterwards well known as Santnji (ihorpade and 
Dhanaji Jadhav. Shivdji gave Hasdji the title of liauibir Rao and 
the office of Sarnobat, which had been held by Pratdp Rao Gujar. 

In June 1674 Shivdji ventured openly to declare bis independence by 
being formally crowned at lifty gad ; his ministry was reformed, and new 
names were given to the offices. Ilis chief ministers (Asht Pradhan) 
were Moro Pant Pingle Pesliwa qr Mukbya Pradhan, Ramehandra' 
Pant Bawrikar the son of Abaji Sondev Mujumddr or Pant Arndt, 
Anndji Dattu Pant Sachiv, Haiubir Rdo Mohita Sendpatij and Jandr- 
dan Pant the Sdmant. Of the officers not among the Asht Pradhdnthe 
chief was Bdlaji Auji, bis chitnis, a Parbhu. In 1675 Shivdji again 
began hostilities with the Mughals, and Moro Pant retook several 
of the forts near Junnar, but again failed in an attempt on Shivner, 
Shivdji also regained the forts between Panhdla and Tdtora; but while he 
was occupied in the Konkan with the siege of Phonda, these forts were 
taken by tlie deshmukhs of Phaltan and Maldwdi acting for the king, 
of Bijafpur, Next year Shivaji again recoyered them; and, in order 
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to strengthen his hold on the country, he built the intermediate 
forts of Vardangad, Bhushangad, Saddshivgad, and Machandragad. 
Having completed these arrangements lie. set out on an expedition 
to the Karmitak, where he took .Tinji, Belldri,'and other forts, and 
overran his father's jahgir round Bang&lor held by his half brother 
Velikdji. He returned to Riiygad about the middle of A.d. 1678, and 
next year made an al iance with Bijripur, which was threatened by the 
Mughal’army under Dilir Khrin. Unable to divert the Mughals from 
the siege of Bijdpur, Sluvaji ravaged the country north of the Bhima, 
penetrating as far'as Jalna about thirty miles south of Ajdnta; but 
on his return he was intercepted by a force near Sangamner, and made 
his way to the hill fort of Patta only after .a hard-fought action. Here 
he stayed till he \fas recalled south by the entreaties of the regent of 
Bijapur and the desertion of his son Sambhdji to the Mughals. His 
troops cut off .the supplies of the Mughal army, defeated two detach¬ 
ments, and forced Dilir Kh&n to raise the siege, while Sambbdji 
returned to his father. Soon after this Shivitji died at Rd.ygad in 
April 1680. At the time of his death he held the country from the 
Harankashi river on the south to the lndrdyaoi river on the north. 
Supa Indapur and Bdrdmati were his jahgir districts, and the forts 
between Tdtora and Panh&la mark bis boundary on the east. Besides 
this tract he had territories in the Konkan, in the Karnatak, in Baglfin, 
and in Klidndesh. 

Shivdji left two sons, Sambhdji and Rdm Itdja, the former of 
whom was in confinement at Pauhalla. The majority of the minis¬ 
ters desired to put Ram Raja on the throne; and Sambh&ji, who 
managed to get possession of Panhala, was besieged there by Jandr- 
dan Pant Sumanfc. He contrived, however, to win over a body of the 
besieging troops, surprised Janardan Pant in Kolhapur, and being 
joined by Hambir Rio Mohita aud others of the ministers, he marched 
to Raygad, which surrendered. He now revenged himself savagely on 
his opponents, putting to death Ram Raja's mother SoyrriMi Sirkd 
and several officers, and throughout his reign his cruelty and violence 
made him an object of dislike to his countrymen. Nor did intrigues 
against him cease. In a.d. 1681 a plot was formed by members of the 
Sirke family, to which Rdtn Raja’s mother bad belonged! In this 
Aimaji Dattu, the Pant Sachiv, and Baldji Auji Cliitnis being 
implicated, both of these old'servants of Shivdji were executed. 

The usual inroads took place into the Mughal territory, and at last 
Aurangzib determined to take command of his army in person, and 
arrived at Ahmadnagar in the year a.d . 1684. He sent out detachments 
to reduce the forts in the Gangthari, and, in a.d. 1685, while his son 
Azam Shah took Sholdpur and so began the war with Bijdpur, Khan 
Jahan took Poona aud the open country north of Siuhgad. The emperor 
then marehed to Sliolapur, and thence to Bijapur, which fell in October 
1686, and the country round at once submitted to him. Eleven 
months later Golkonda surrendered, and Aurangzib was left in appa¬ 
rent possession of the whole country, which he endeavoured to bring 
into better order 
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Sliirzi Khdn, a Bijdpur noble who had joined the emperor, invaded 
the Sdtara districts, but was met and defeated at Wdi by Hambir Rdo 
the Senapati, who himself fell in the action, and for a timo the 
Marathds recovered much of the open country: but Sambhdji was 
daily growing more imbecile and indolent under the influence of his 
favourite a Kanoja Brahman named Kaluslia. No organized resist¬ 
ance could be made, and in A.n. 1689 the country was again subdued 
by the Mughals as far as the hills, and the forts between Tatora and 
Panhdla wore taken. 

Aurangzib now marched to Akluj on the Nira, and then to Tulrfpur 
at the junction of the Indrdyani with the Bhima, intending to. subdue 
the hill country thoroughly ; and while there Sambfidji was brought in 
as a prisoner and executed (August 1689). He had been captured by 
a Mughal officer named Takarib Khdn and his son Ikhlas Khdn in 
command at Kolhdpur, who had penetrated to Sangmeshvar in tlio 
Konkan, and surprised him with his favourite Kalusha. 

Sambhdji left a child named Shivdji afterwards known as Shahu ; 
but as he was only six years old, SambhdjPs brother Rdm'Rdja was 
made regent. The Mariitha chiefs now met to decide on a plan for 
opposing Aurangzib, whose power may well have seemed to them 
overwhelming. They decided that the principal forts should be care¬ 
fully garrisoned; that Rfim Rdja should move from one fort to the 
other, and if hard pressed should retire to Jinji in the Karnatak. 
'Idic Mardtha chiefs were to plunder and annoy the enemy in their old 
fashion. The principal men at this time wore Pralhdd Niriiji son of 
the late Nydyadhish Pradhan, Jamirdan Pant Samant, Rdinchandra 
Pant Bourikar Arndt, Mahddiji Ndik Pdnsambal the Sendpati, 
Santdji Ghorpade, Dhanaji Jddhav, and Khanderdo Ddbhdde. 

The Mughals continued to advance, and in a.d. 1690 Rdygad fell 
and Shahu was made prisoner. On this Ram Rdja made his escape to 
Jinji, accompanied by Pralhdd Nirdji, Santnji Ghorpade, Dhandji 
Jildhav, and Khanderdo Ddbhdde, while Ramchandra Pant was left in 
charge of the hill districts with a Brdhman named Parashram Trimbak 
under him. His head-quarters were at Sdtara. Santdji .Ghorpade 
was soon after made commander-in-chief, and was sent with Dhanaji 
Jadhav to collect men and plunder the Mughals, while Pralhdd Niriiji, 
who stayed at Jinji, was made Pratinidhi, Against them and the 
other Mariitha chiefs Aurangzib made little progress. Ramchandra 
Pant kept his own districts clear, and even surprised the Mughal 
fauzddr of \Vai. It was under Rdmehandra’s command that the 
heads of the families of Pavar, Thonlt, and Atdwla catne under notice, 
Aurangzib, in A.n. 1694, after moving slowly along the banks of the 
Bhima, at last fixed on Brahmapuri, a village on that river, as his 
head-quarters, and built a cantonment, where he stayed five years, 

Meanwhile the siege of Jinji had been going on in a desultory 
manner. Santaji and Dhandji inflicted several defeats on Mughal 
detachments, and oneo forced them to raise the siege; but at last 
Zulfikdr Khan was ordered peremptorily to take the fort. He first 
allowed Ram Raja to escape, and then pressing the siege, soon became 
master of the fort. Rdm Rdja arrived at Visbdigad at the end of 
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a.d. 1697,.and soon went to Sdtdra, which he made the seat of govern¬ 
ment. Rdmchandra Pant, who had so ably managed the government 
in his absence, was made Pant Arndt, and one of his kdrkuns, Sankraji 
Nardyan Gaudekav, was made Pant Sachiv, and is the ancestor of the 
present chief. Timoji Hanwanta, the son of Janardan Pant, was made 
Pant Pratinidbi; but he did not keei> the office long, as in a.d. 1700 
Tfirabdi bestowed it on Parusln-am Trimbak. 

Santaji Ghorpade, the Senapati, had for some time been on bad Mardtha 
terms with bis lieutenant Dhanaji Jddhav; at last an open quarrel A 
broke out, and 11am Raja took the part of Dhanaji. Santdjfs troops 
deserted him, and he was hunted down and at last surprised and killed 
in the Sdtdra districts by Nagoji Mdne, deshmukh of Mhaswar, who 
as a reward was taken into the imperial service. The office of Senapati 
was given to Dhandji. 

In a.d. 1699, Rdm Rdja made a plundering expedition on a large scale 
through Gangthari, Bdghin, Khdndesh, and Bei ftr, and levied chauth. 

Irritated by this the emperor determined again to attempt the reduc¬ 
tion of the hill forts. Leaving his cantonment at Brahmapnri he 
moved on Sdtfira. Wasantgad fell first and then Sdtdra was-invested. 

Aurangzib pitched his camp near the village of Karin ja, his son A'zam 
Shall was stationed on the west at Shdlipur, Shirzi Khan on the south, 
and Tarbiat Khan on the east. Though thus surrounded Sdtdra 
held out for several months, as provisions were brought in through the 
eonnivartee of some of the imperial commanders. This was stopped 
at hist; the defences were mined, and the garrison surrendered. Pdrli 
was then attacked and fell in June, and the Mughals retreated to 
Kdwaspur on the Man river to avoid the rains. 

In the meantime Ham Kdja died at Raygad, leaving two sons, tho ShivAji II. 
oi ler of whom, Sbivaji, was put on the throne with his mother a, p, 1700-1708. 

1'ardbdi as regent. The war went on as before. In the next few 
yeans Aurangzib reduced all the principal forts from Purandhar to 
Pauliala; liut tho Mardtbds plundered in his rear, and the great 
families, the Mdnkaris, began, to side more openly with them. In 
a. i), 1705, after the capture of Raygad and Toma, Aurangzib stayed 
for some time near Junnar ; then inarched to Bijdpur, and thence to 
besiege Yakinkera, a village held by Pemndik, a plundering Berad 
chief. While engaged here bis work in the hills was being undone and 
the forts were Leing retaken. Panhdla and Pa van gad were surprised 
by Rdmchandra Pant, and the former became the residence of Tdrdbdi. 

Parashram Trimbak, the bant Pratinidhi, took Vasantgad and Sdtara, 
while Sankraji Ndrayan, the Pant Sachiv, recovered Sinhgad, Raygad, 

Roliira, and other forts. After Vdkinkera was taken Aurangzib 
returned hard pressed by the Mardthas, and reached Ahmadnagar 
in_A.o. 1707. Zuliikdr Khan’retook Sinhgad; but it w r as almost 
immediately regained by Sankrdji Nardyan, and in February 1707 
Aurangzib died at Ahmadnagar. With him perished all hope of 
crushing the Mardtha power, and thirteen years after hiB death Mardtha 
independence was formally recognized by the emperor of Delhi. 

The grand army under the command of A'zam Shdh at onee with- TheR«lea«a 

drew from the Dakhan, which was left bare'of troops, while the ofsbdbu. 
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contest between the sons of Aurangzib was going on. Hoping to 
keep the Marathde occupied by internal quarrels, Azam Shdh, on his 
march northwards, released Shdhu the son of Sambhaji, under condition 
of allegiance to the imperial crown. Shahu gained over to his side 
several chiefs, among whom were Parsoji Bhonsla, Chi mil ji Ddmodar, 
Haibatrdo NimMlkar, and Nimaji Sindia, and marched south with a 
large force. Dhandji Jadhav, who had been recovering the Poona 
districts, had defeated Lodi Khdn the fauzdar of Poona, and retaken 
Chakan, marched with the Pratinidhi, Parashram Triinbak, to oppose 
Shahu. The armies met at Khed on the Bliima, but Parashram 
Trimbak, finding he was not supported by Dhana ji, whom Shahu had 
secretly gained over, fled to Satara, while Dhandji openly joined 
Shahu, 

The united armies now marched by Chandan and Yandan on 
Sdtira; the fort was surrendered by the commander, a Musalman, 
who imprisoned the Pratinidhi, and Shahu entered the city and was 
formally seated on the throne (Mareh 1708). Dhandji was confirmed 
as Sendpati, and one of his karkuns, Bdldji Vishvandth Bhat, the 
founder of the Peshvva dynasty, now came into notice. Gadadhar 
Pralhdd was made Pratinidhi and Bahiro Pant Pingle Peshwa. 

The war between the two branches of tho house of Shivdji went on 
generally in favour of Shdhu. In the year after his accession Shdlm 
took Panhala and Vishalgad, hut was repulsed in an attack on Rangna. 
At the end of the year Dhandji died, and his son Chaudrasen was 
made Sendpati in his place, in a.d. 1710 Panhala was retaken by 
Tdrabdi, and this fort and the neighbouring city of Kolhapur became 
her residence and the capital of the younger branch of the family of 
Shivaji. Tdrabai’s chief adherents were Kamchandra Pant the A'mat, 
and Sank raj i N a ray an the Pant Sachiv; and in A.d. 1711 Shdhu 
determined to reduce the territory of the latter chief, which lay round 
the sources of tho Nira. Raj gad had been taken, when the war was 
ended by the suicide of the Sachiv, and Shdhu took the opportunity to 
conciliate his party by confirming Ndro Shankar the son of the Pant 
Sachiv in his father's estate and title. 

Though. Shdhu was now firmly seated on tho throne, the country 
was in a state of great confusion ; the petty chiefs fortified themselves 
in their villages and plundered everywhere ; and - it was some time 
before order could be restored. Tho relations between Chaudrasen 
Jadhav and his father’s karkun, Bdldji Vishvandth, had long been far 
from cordial, and in tho year 1713 an open quarrel burst out. Bdldji 
was forced to fly, and first went to Purandhar, where he was refused 
admittance, and then to Pandugad, at which place he got shelter and 
where he was besieged by Chaudrasen. Shahu took Baldji’s side and 
ordered Haibatrdo .Nimbdlkar, the sar-lashkar, to raise the siege. He 
met Chaudrasen at Deur, and routed him, whereon the latter retired, 
first to Kolhapur and then to Nizdm-ul-Mulk, the Mughal’governor of 
the Dakhan, who gave him a jdhgir at Bdlki. He was accompanied 
by Ghdtge Shirzi Rao of Kdgal and Rambhaji Nimbdlkar, who after¬ 
wards distinguished himself in the Mughal service and received the 
title of Rao tiambha, which remained in the family for many years. 
The office of Sendpati was given to Mdndji More. 
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Soon after the arrival of the fugitive chiefs, Nizara-ul-MuIk declared 
war with ShAhu, who sent BAlaji VishvanAth with a force to join 
Haibatrao NimbAlkar. A battle was fought near Purandhar with 
no decisive result, but the Marathds fell back to the SAlpi pass, 
and Rambhaji NimbAlkar overran the Poona district. After a time 
NizAm-ul-Mulk withdrew to AurangAbad. 

ShAhu now attempted to bring the country into order. A BrAh- 
man named Krishnarao Kliatriokar had collected a body of men 
in the Mohftdev hills, and was levying contributions on all sides. 
Damaji Thor sit had fortified the village of Hingni, forty miles east 
of Poona, and committed similar depredations. UdAji ChawhAn 
seized the fort of Battis Shiraia in the Varna valley, and ShAhu was 
obliged to win him over by granting him the chauth of Shiraia and 
Kavail. BAlAji VishvanAth set out to reduce DamAji 'l’horat, but 
was treacherously seized by .him, and released only on the payment 
of a large ransom.. After his release he marched against Krishnarao 
Khataokar, and with the help of Shripat RAo, the Pratinidhi’s son, 
routed him at Aundli. Krishnarao then submitted and was granted 
the village of KhatAo in inAm, After this BstlAji, who had effected 
a satisfactory arrangement with Angria, Shivoji’s admiral in the 
Konkan, was in <i.d. J714 made Peshwa in the place of Bahiro Pant 
Tingle, and he chose A'hAji Pant Pui'andhare as his Mutalik or 
deputy, and RAmAji Pant BhAnu, the ancestor of the famous NAna 
Phadnuvis, as his Phadnavis or secretary. Soon afterwards Haibatrfio 
NimbAlkar died, and bis office was given to Dawalshi Somvansbi, 
whereon his eon went over to Nizam-.ul-Mulk and received BArsi as 
a jAhgir. In the meantime DamAji ThorAt had seized the young 
Pant Sachiv, and an expedition was again planned against him. 
BalAji managed first to effect the Sachiv’s release, and in return 
received the SaeUiv's rights in the Poona district and the fort of 
Purandhar, and DainAji was soon after defeated and taken prisoner. 

The following year (a.d. 1715) Balaji induced the Mughal officers 
in charge of Poona to make it over to him, and he began to bring it 
into order and lay the foundation of the future power of his family. 
He had become the leading minister of ShAhu, and by his advice the 
MarathAs began to interfere in the quarrels at Delhi and to attempt 
to get a formal grant of the territory occupied by them. In A.ix 1718 
Balaji marched to Delhi with a force of Mura this as an ally of the 
Saiaa ministers, and stayed there till a.d. 1720, when he obtained the 
desired grants of the chauth and sardeshmukhi of the Dakhan and 
the sovereignty of the districts south of the Bhima and north of the 
Varda and Tungbhadra from Poona to KolhApur, some parganAs 
in the KarnAtak, and several in the Konkan. The districts of Akalkot 
and Nevasa, granted to ShAhu on his marriage by Aurangzib, were 
also given up. 

Soon after his return from Delhi BAlAji died; and in a.d. 1721 
his son BAji RAo was made Peshwa in his place, though his appoint¬ 
ment was opposed by ShripatrAo, the son of Parashram Trimbak, 
now Ffatinidhi, KhanderAo DAbhAde, who had been made SenApati 
in a,d. 1716, also died about this time, and was succeeded by his son 
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Trimbakrao, with Pildji Gaikw&r as second in command. Bajt Rdo 
•while preserving his superiority at home, directed his attention chiefly 
to conquests in Hindustan, and it was under him. that Malhdrji 
Holkar, a Dhangar from the village of Hql on the Nira, and Ranoji 
Sindia, a Maratha of Kanarkhed near Sdtira, rose to note. Auother 
of his officers, Udaji Pavdr Vishwas Rao, now established hitnself at 
Dlidr in Malwa. 

The quarrel between the two branches of the Mardtha royal family, 
which had been slumbering for some time, was revived about A.n. 
1727 by Nizdm-ul-Mulk, now master of the Dakhan. War followed 
between the Nizdm and Shahu, in which the former was worsted, 
and came to terms; but in 1729, Sambhrfji, raja of Kolhdpur, being 
joined by Udftji Chawhan, crossed the Varna ; he was soon surprised 
by the Pratinidhi and driven back, and Tarabai, the widow of Ram 
Rdja, was taken prisoner and brought to Sdtara. The disaster 
induced Sambhaji to make peace, and in a.d. 1730 a treaty was 
framed by which the Vdrna and the Krishna were made the boundaries 
of the two states. Tdsgaon, Miraj, and other districts were ceded to 
Shdhu. 

The Dakhan now enjoyed peace for some years, while the Marathds 
were engaged in the Konkan Gujar.lt and Hindustdn. Soon 
after the peaeo with Kolhlpur, Trimbakrao Dlbhlde, incited by 
Nizdm-ul-Mulk, marched against Blji R o to dopose him from his 
superiority; but Blji ltao, ever on the alert, met him near Baroda and 
completely defeated him. Trimbakrao fell in the action, and his 
infant son Yaslivantrao was made Sendpati, and Pildji Gdikwdr 
was appointed his guardian (a.d. 1731). Raygad, which since its 
capture by Auraugzlb had been held by the Sidi of Janjira, was 
recovered in a.d. 1735. In a.d. 1710 Bdji Rdo, the greatest of the 
Peslnvds, died near the Narbada, in the midst of schemos for the 
conquest of the Dakhan. He had raised himself to a complete pre¬ 
eminence among the Maratha chiefs, and had acquired large territories 
in Malwa, but outwardly he was still subordinate to Shahu. , 

Bdldji was appoiuted Peshwa in his father’s place, though the 
nomination was opposed by the creditors of Bilji Rdo, who had died 
deeply in debt. A few move years passed quietly in the Dakhan while 
the Mardtha troops overran Hindustan and penetrated into Bengal 
Orissa and the Karndtak. At last in a.d. 1749, Slmhu, who had 
long been imbecile, died, and the change which bad been impending 
took place ; the sovereignty passed from the Mardtha rdjds to the 
Brdhman Peshwds.' Shdhu left no direct heirs, and before his death 
disputes had arisen between bis wife Sakwdrbdi Sirke, who declared 
for Sambhiji the Kolhdpnr raja, and Tdrdbai who brought forward a 
boy whom she called her grandson, Rdja Rani, son of Sliivdji, who she 
said had been kept in concealment since his birth. Jagjivan the 
Pratinidhi, brother bf Shripatrdo, took the side of Sakwdrbdi, while 
JBalaji supported the claim of Ram. Immediately Shdhu died, Bdldji 
seized the town and fort of Sdtdra and took the Pratinidhi and 
Sakwarbdi prisoners. The latter he forced to perform the rite of 
Matt or widow-sacrifice, and the former he imprisoned in a hill fort. 
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On the strength of a deed given to him by Shdhu, he assumed the 
management of the Mar/ttha empire, agreeing to acknowledge the 
independence of the Kolhapur state and to preserve the j&hgirs of the 
chiefs. He won over to his side IMghoji Bhonsla, whom he confirmed 
in his possessions in Beri'r, as also he did Yashvant Rao Ddbhdde in 
Gujar&t, and Fatehsing Bhonsla as rdja of Akalkot. The districts 
in Malwa, conquered by Btiji Rdo, were divided between Holkar, 
Sindia, Pava r, and other chiefs. Jag'jivan the Pratinidhi was soon 
released, but much of his jrihgir west of the Krishna, between the 
Vdrna and Urmodi rivers, was taken from him. 

The change of rulers was generally agreed in. Yamdji Sevdev, the 
mutalik of the Pratinidhi, raised an insurrection and threw himself 
into the fort of S&ngola near Pandharpur; but this revolt was at 
once suppressed by Saddsliiv Bhau, cousin of the Peshwa. Finally, 
before proceeding to take part in the dispute between the sons of 
Nizdm-ul-Mulk, the Peshwa persuaded the Pant Sachiv to give him 
up the fort of Sinhgad in exchange for those of Tung and Tikona, 
and he thus gained the fortress which threatened his capital, Poona. 
He gave up the fort of Sat dr a to Taritbai, the raja being kept in the 
city with a large establishment of attendants. 

When the Peshwa had gone (a.D. 1751) Tarrfbai tried to rouse 
Rdm Raja to revolt. Finding this useless, she sent for Damdji 
Gaik war, and on his approach invited the raja into the fort and 
made him prisoner. The Peshwa's officers in Sdttra marched to 
meet Damaji at Aria on the Krishna, then retired to Nimb, where 
they were defeated, and Damaji joined Tdrabai, Several forts were 
given up to her, but Nana Purandhare again attacked Damaji and 
forced him into the Jor Khora, a valley near Wai, where he waited 
hoping for aid from the Pratinidhi at Karcid. The Peshwa hearing 
of the danger, came up with his army and surrounded Damaji; and 
then, while amusing him with negotiations, suddenly attacked and 
took him pi’isoner and sent him to Poona. Tdrdbdi he left in pos¬ 
session of S&tdra and of the person of the raja, as another enemy 
was pressing on him. 

The Peshwa had sided with Gazi-ud-din as a claimant to the 
Nizam's throne against his brother Saldbat Jang; and when the 
latter by the aid of French troops had secured his succession, 
he determined to punish the Peshwa, and invaded the Poona dis¬ 
tricts with the French leader Bussy at the head of a disciplined 
force. Notwithstanding the efforts of the Maratha army under 
Mdh&d&ji Pant Purandhare, the Mughals advanced, sacked Rhnjan- 
gaon, and destroyed Talegaon Dliamdhere. They were there fiercely 
attacked, and almost routed by the Mard tints, but were saved by 
Bussy and his artillery, and again advanced as far as Koregaon on 
the Bhima. Here Salabat Jang heard that the fort of Trimbak 
near Ndsik had been taken by the Marathas, and returned to 
Ahmadnagar to get his heavy guns for the siege of the fort. Early 
in 1752 he moved towards Junnar, but he was harassed by the 
Mardthfis, his troops were mutinous, and danger was threatening 
from the north, whence his brother G^zi-ud-dln was approaching 
b 972—77 
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with a large army. He therefore came to terms with the Peshwa, 
and turned’ to meet his brother. The whole Maratha force also 
collected near Aurangabad, and though GAzi-ud-diu was poisoned 
and war averted, Salabat Jang confirmed a cession of territory 
promised by Gazi-ud-din to the Mar.ltlids, comprising the greater 
part of KhAndosh and the Gangthari. 

During the absence of the Peshwa TArdbAi collected a force of 
RAmoshis and occupied the Wai and SiitAra districts. Her troops 
wero soon driven hick and she was besieged in the fort, but the 
siege was not pressed. Next year (a.d. 1754) DamAji GAikwar was 
released and returned to GujarAt after coming to an agreement with 
the Peshwa about the revenues of that country. Ho was accom¬ 
panied by Raghunath Kao the Peshwa’s younger brother, and their 
united forces soon took Ahmadabad, and iirmly established Maratha 
supremacy in that province. 

The fort of Ahmadnagar, which had till then been hold by the 
Nizam, was in a.d, 1759 acquired by the Peshwa, who bribed the 
commander Kavi Jang. Consequently in L7t>0, the NizAm de¬ 
clared war, but he was defeated by Sadashiv Bhau at Udgir and 
forced to make a treaty surrendering the forts of DaulatabAd 
Shivner Asirgad and Bijnpur, the provinces of Bijnpur, and part 
of Bidar Ahmadnagar and Aurangabad. Thus Shivner, the birth¬ 
place of ShivAji, at last fell into the hands of the Mariitints, 

The Peshwa Balnji had long been interfering iu the affairs of 
Hindustan, and had incurred the enmity of Alnnad Shah Ahchlli 
the Afghan king, whose forces Raghunath Rao the Poshwa’s 
brother, had driven out of the PanjAb, He advanced in 1759 bent 
on punishing them, and routed two detachments commanded by Sindia 
and Ilolkar With great slaughter. It was necessary to send a larger 
force to meet him, and in A.D. 17ti0 the grand army of the MarAthas, 
with the contingents of all the chiefs, led by Sadashiv Bhau, marched 
into Hindustan. After some skirmishing the two armies met at 
PAnipat in January 1761 and the MarAtliAs were utterly routed. 
Sadushiv BhAu, VishvAs RAo the Peshwa’s eldest son, many other 
chiefs, and nearly the whole army fell iu the fight. Soon after hearing 
the news BalAji Rao the Peshwa died (June l?6l). Tho defeat had 
a decisive effect on the fortunes of the MarAtha empire. Up to this 
time the great chiefs had been generally obedient to the Peshwa, and 
had always joined his standard. Now his prestige was gone, and 
tho chiefs became more and more independent. Doubtless this might 
in any case have occurred later; the distant conquests could not 
long have been controlled from Poona, but the defeat of l’anipat 
hastened the catastrophe. The minority of BalAji’s successor, Mddliav 
RAo a boy of sixteen, and the quarrels between him and his uncle 
Raghunath, tended to the same result. When MAdhav RAo grew 
up, his personal character held together the confederacy for some time ; 
but his early death', and the quarrels as to the succession, decided the 
matter, and without doubt facilitated the conquest by the English. 

Nizdm Ali, hoping to profit by the MarAtha disasters, declared 
war, and, though vigorously opposed, advanced to within fourteen 
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miles of Poona, when he was induced to return by the cession of the 
districts of Aurangab&d and Bidar, lately acquired by the Mardthas. 
Soon afterwards the death of Tdr&bdi (December 1761) relieved the 
Peshwa’s government of an inveterate enemy ; the fort of Sdtara 
was surrendered, and Ram Raja, who had been kept a close prisoner 
there, was allowed to live in the city. 

At first the management of affairs was entirely in the hands of 
Raghunath It do; but Mbdljav Rao, the young Peshwa, soon became 
desirous of having a share in the administration, and disputes arose 
between him and his uncle. The latter retired, and having obtained 
help from the governor of Aurangabad and collected a large force 
of Maratluis, marched on Poona, defeated his nephew’s army, and 
again took charge of the government. He made Sakharhm Bftpu, 
a descendant of Gopindth, the Brahman who betrayed Afzul Khdn 
•to Shivaji, and Nilkanth Purandharo, his chief ministers; gave over 
the fort of Purafidhar to the latter, and made several other changes 
in the ministry. He also, as the price of the aid lie had just received, 
agreed to give back to the Nizdm the rest of the provinces ceded 
in a.d. 1760, but liis promise was not kept. The Nizam in con¬ 
sequence declared war, and being joined by Janoji Bhonsla and 
other disaffected chiefs marched on Poona in A.n. 1763. As it was an 
open city, the people tied, and the Mughals sacked and burned A’oona; 
thence they marched to Puraiulhar, and ravaged the country as far 
north as the Bhi'ma. Tiro Mardtha army had meanwhile assem¬ 
bled and plundered the Nizdm’s country; and now, following the 
Mughals on their return, assailed them as they were crossing the 
Godavari at Rakshasbhuvan, aud inflicted a severe defeat on them, 
which brought the war to a close. Jdnoji Bhonsla, who had deserted 
the Mughals, was the chief gainer. 

Soon after this Mi'idhav Rao recovered the management of the 
government, aud kept on good terms with his uncle till a.d. 1768, 
when Raghunath retired from court, raised a force and encamped near 
Dhodap in the Chdndod range; but he was soon defeated and taken, 
prisoner, and was kept in custody till the close of Madhav’s reign. 

During the four remaining years of his life Madhav Rdo was 
chiefly occupied with wars with jdnoji Bhonsla of Berdr and invasions 
of the Karndtak. In one of these wars in a.d. 1769 Jdnoji penetrated to 
Poona and ravaged the country round till peace was made. Madhav 
Rdo died in a.d. 1772. His reign may He looked on as the time during 
which the administration of the country reached its highest excellence; 
the mdmlatddrs and other officers were carefully looked after, the 
assessment was paid without much difficulty owing to the wealth 
brought into the country by war, and justice was well administered 
by the famous Ram Shastri. Mddliav Rao’s chief ministers were 
Sakhdrdm Bdpu, Moroba Phadnavis, and Moroba’s cousin Nauu. 
After Mddhav’s death the Mardtha empire was plunged in confusion 
and a period of civil war followed; the great chiefs became com¬ 
pletely independent, and an opportunity was given to the English. 
Government to interfere. 
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Ndrdyaii Rao succeeded his brother Madhav Rao. Raghunath, 
who had. been released before Mfidhav's death, kept on good terms 
with Ndrdyan for a time; but after a few months he interfered in the 
administration, and was again placed in confinement. In August 1778 
a disturbance arose among some of the troops at Poona, and their 
leaders burst into the palace ; Narayan Rao took refuge with his uncle 
Raghunath, but was followed and murdered in his j>resence, and there 
was reason to believe that Raghundth was implicated in the murder. 

Raghunath at once assumed charge of the government, but Sakha- 
ram Bdpu, Nana Phadnavis, Trimhak Rao Mdma, Hari Pant Phadke, 
and the other ministers were ill-disposed towards him, and none of 
his own followers were competent to take their places. Soon after 
his accession, while he was engaged in war with the Nizdm, the old 
ministers withdrew from his camp to Poona, and. having discovered 
that the widow of Nardyan Rao was pregnant, had her conveyed in 
January 1774 to Purandhar, and formed themselves into a regency. 
Hearing of this, Raghundth, who had marched into the Karndtak, 
returned with his army, aud was met near Pandharpur by the army 
of the ministers under Trimhak Rao Mama. He completely defeated 
them with the loss of their leader, but instead of marching on Poona, 
ho retired to Burhanpur, and the birth of a son to Ndrayan Riio’s 
widow*(April 1774), to whom the name of Madhav was given, put an 
end to Raghuudth’s chance of success. 

Raghundth retired to Gujardt, hoping to bring there to a successful 
termination the negotiations for aid which he had already begun with 
the Government of Bombay. In this he obtained his wish; but the 
interference of the English was at first limited to Gujardt and the 
Konkan, and they were soon ordered to suspend hostilities by the 
Supreme Government of Bengal. Colonel Upton waB sent as a com¬ 
missioner to arrange a peace at Poona, and in M arch 1776 he 'signed 
the treaty of Purandhar, by which the English agreod to give up the 
cause of Raghunath. 

In A.d. 1777, 17dm Rdja, who for nearly thirty years had been the 
titular raja of Sdtara, died, and was succeeded by his adopted son 
Khahu. 

A rivalry which for some time had been growing between two of 
the leading ministers at Poona, Ndna Phadnavis and his cousin 
Moroba, now passed into an open cpiarrcl. Sakhdrdm Bdpu remained 
neutral, but Moroba was supported by the greater number of the 
ministers and by Tu.kn.ji ITolkar. Hari Pant Phadke took the side 
of Nana, and so did Mdhddji Sindia, and though Moroba was at 
first in the ascendant and Ndna had to retire to Purandhar, the 
position was soon changed when Hari Pant and Sindia came up with 
their forces and Tukaji Holkar was induced to leave Moroba's party. 
In July Moroba and his adherents were seized and confined in various 
forts, and Ndna had only ono rival left, Sakhdrdm Bdpu. 

The Bombay Government, whose aid had been sought by Moroba, 
now declared war with the Peshwa’s ministry. Their first effort 
was disastrous. In November 1778 a force occupied the Bor Ghdt 
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and encamped at Kkandala. The main body under Colonel Eger ton 
followed in December, and marched slowly to Kdrli, eight miles 
over level ground in eleven • days, constantly engaged with the 
Marbthas, whose maiu army wtis assembled at Taleghon Dabhhdo 
under Sindia, Holkar, and llari Pant, and retired slowly when tho 
English reached that village. Here Colonel Coekburn, who was 
now in command, embarrassed by his commissariat train, determined 
to retire, and having thrown his guns into a pond, began his 
retreat. The Mardtlnis pressed closely on him, and his rear guard 
was perpetually engaged till the village of Vadgaon was reached. 
Colonel Coekburn, despairing of effecting his retreat, began to 
negotiate, and at last a convention was made through Sindia, by 
which the English army was allowed to retire on condition of 
tho surrender of the conquests made since the year 1773. This 
disgraceful convention was at once disavowed by the Bombay 
Government, and the war was continued. For some months nothing 
was done, as the Bombay Government awaited tho arrival of the 
army under General Goddard, which was on its march across India. 
It arrived at Surat in March, and negotiations were carried on till 
the end of the year. In the meantime Nana Phadnavis, with the 
connivance of Mahddaji Sindia, got rid of his last rival SakMram 
Bapu, wbo was thrown into prison and sent to Pratdpgad. Before 
the close of A.n. 1779 negotiations were broken off, and the war was 
carried on successfully in Gujarat and tho Koukan by General 
Goddard and Colonel Hartley. In the beginning of 1781, General 
Goddard determined to advance towards Poona, ami a detachment 
forced the Bor Ghdt; but when they reached Khanddla they were 
at once attacked in front by the Mardtha maiu army under Hari 
Pant Phadkc and Holkar, while Parashidm Pant Patvardhan was 
sent with a strong force into the Konluui to assail the flank of tho 
army and cut off its communications with Bombay. After a month 
of constant fighting, General Goddard was forced to retreat to 
Bombay with severe loss. The war now languished, and in the 
beginning of 1782 negotiations were begun with the Poona govern¬ 
ment through Sindia, and onded in the treaty of Salbdi, by which 
the conquests in the Koukan were given up with the exception of 
Salsette, and a provision was made for Raghundth Rdo. 

For some years there was peace in the Daklian, and Sindia was 
fully occupied in Hindustan warring with the Rajput princes, whom 
after a hard struggle lie worsted. At last in a.d. 1789 he gained 
possession of Delhi and tho person of the emperor, and thus reached 
the height of his ambition. In a.d, 1790, war broke out between 
Tipu Sultan of Mysor and the English, and tho Marathds joined as 
allies of the English and took part in the campaigns of 1790 and 
1791, after which Tipu was compelled to sue for peaoe and surrender 
a large extent of territory. Soon after peace had been made with 
Tipu, Sindia marched to Poona, ostensibly to invest the young Peshwa 
with the insignia of the office of Vakil-i-Mutdiik which he had obtained 
for him from the emperor, hut really to supplant Nana Phadnavis 
and win over the Peshwa. Coutrary to Nana’s wishes, the Peshwa 
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was decorated by Sindia, and a war of intrigue ensued between the 
rivals, which was only ended by the death of Mdhdddji Sindia in 
February It94. As Mahaddji’s successor was his grand nephew 
.Daulat Ran, a boy of fourteen, Nil mi Phadnavis was freed from his 
most dangerous rival. 

Tedious negotiations had been goihg on for long between the 
Nizam and the lesliwa; the Marathas claimed long outstanding 
balances of c Iitni/h and the Nizam made counter-claims. At last 
m.tlie end of 1794, war was declared; all the great Maratha chiefs 
joined the national standard, while the Nizdm advanced with all his 
forces. Lhe armies met near Kliarda ip Ahmadnagar. In the .battle 
which tpok place the Mughal army was routed, mainly owin'* to the 
cowardice of Niziim Ali, who allowed himself to be shut up in'kliarda 
fori, where ho was forced to sio'ii a tmity giving* up territory on Ilia 
western frontier from Purenda to the Tripti. 

1 he sons of ltaghuiulth Rao, Raj i Itao and Chiminiji, were kept 
in close confinement by Nana Phadnavis; but the young Peslnva, 
who was also in complete subjection, opened a correspondence with 
Rfiji Rdo. "U hen Nona discovered the correspondence he stopped 
it at once, and Madhav Rdo, apparently in a lit of despair, committed 
suicide on the .lord of October 1795 by throwing himself from his 
palace m Poona. 

confusion ensued. Nana Phadnavis, knowing that 
lhe throne must be liis enemy, summoned 
Poona, and persuaded them to" agree to the 
,, - , . . , . ■< t} ‘ u w «Jow of Madhav Kdo. Baji Rao, 

though lmpiisoued m the fort oi Shivuer, opened communications 
with Baloba latva, one of Smdia’s chief advisers, and won him over 
Ndna, hearing of this, was greatly alarmed, and determined to 
forestall Baloba, and lnmself to seal Bdji lido 0 n tho throne He 
summoned Parashram Bliau Patvardhau from Tasgaon, and sent 
him to Shivnor to make the proposal to Bdji. Rao, vrho consented 
and came to I ooua. Sindia, enraged at his treachery, marched on 
ioona; Nana Phadnavis, afraid to risk a battle, retired to Purandhar 
and thence to SAtara, while Parashram Bhau and Baji Rao awaited 
the arrival of Sindia.. By the advice of Baloba Tatya Sindia determined 
to put Chi mini ji, Bnji IWs younger brother, on the throne : to this 
i arasliram Bhdu agreed, and Chimndji was installed against his own 
wiU m May li9b. Nana Phadnavis had meanwhile retired into 
the konkan, where he began to plot afresh for the restoration of 
Bdji Rao He won over Sakliaidm Ghatge Shirzi Rdo, who had 
joined Sindia s army, and tlirougli him Sindia who in October T796 
arrested Bdloba Tdtya and declared for Bdji Rdo. Pavashrdm 
Bhdu tied, but was captured and thrown into prison Ndna returned 
to Poona and was reconciled to Bdji Rdo, and in December 1796 
Bdj! Rao was at length formally installed Peshwa. Ahmadnagar 
and its districts were made over to Sindia as the reward of his help 
and Nana Phadnavis again became chief minister. His tenure of 
power was short. After a year of constant disturbance at Poona at 
Baji Kuo s recpicst he was treacherously arrested by order of Sindia 
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and. sent a prisoner to Ahmadnagar. His friends and relations 
were seized and plundered, and great excesses were committed by 
Sindia’s troops, urged on by Shirzi It do Ghdtge. Bdji Rdo having 
got rid of Nana Phadiijivis, was now anxious to send Sindia away ; 
but as he was unable to pay Sindia the arrears due to his troops, 
he allowed him to levy the money he wanted from the inhabit¬ 
ants of Poona ; Shirzi lido Gliatge was employed on this congenial 
occupation, and executed liis orders in the most brutal manner, 
ill-treating all who were supposed to have money. 

Meanwhile trouble was threatening from Satdra. TEe raja had 
been allowed, previous to Nana’s arrest by Bdji ltao, to seize the 
fort. lie now refused to surrender it, and having collected some 
troops, drove back a force commanded by Mdhndev Rao llastia. 
Parashram Bhau, who was still a prisoner, offered, if released, to 
march against the rdja. His offer being accepted, ho surprised 
the raja at Sdtara, completely routed his troops, and took him 
prisoner. The rdja’s brother, Cliitur Singh, escaped to Kolhapur, 
and with the help of that prince carried on a predatory warfare with 
considerable success. 

Quarrels which broke out in Sindia' 1 s family between him and the 
Bais or widows of his uncle Mahadaji, reduced him to great diffi¬ 
culties and kept him for some time in the Dakhan. The Bais, who 
had been grossly ill-treated by Shirzi Rdo Gliatge, were being sent as 
prisoners to Ahmadnagar, when they were released by a party of 
Sindia’s own horse, and took refuge in the camp of Arnrut.vao, the 
Peshwa’s adoptivo brother. A largo party in Sindia’s army, disgusted 
with the tyranny of Gliatge, took part with the Bais. Au attempt 
to surprise Ararat Rdo’s camp failed ; but when he marched to l’oona, 
Ghdtge attacked him suddenly and pillaged his camp at Kirki. At 
last Sindia was forced to arrest Shirzi lido to put an end to his 
excesses; and in eider to obtain money to enable him to return to 
Hindustan, where his presence was much needed, lie determined to 
release Ndna Phaduavis on payment of a large ransom, hoping too 
that his release would annoy Bdji Rao. In this however he was 
disappointed, as Bdji Rao soon persuaded Ndna to resume his old place 
as minister (October' 170S). Sindia was still unable, through want 
of money, to leave Poona; the Bais had taken refuge at Kolhdpur, 
and being joined by large numbers of followers, marched northwards, 
plundering all Sindia’s villages, and he was unable to check them. 
At last by releasing his old minister Bdloba Tatya, Sindia was enabled 
to bring his affairs into some order. An arrangement had been 
nearly effected with the Bdis, when they took alarm and again began 
plundering. It was not till the year 1800 that, with the help of 
Yashvant Rao Holkar, they were driven into Burhanpur and thence 
to Mdlwa. 

The war with Kolhdpur and Chitur Singh had been going on with 
varying success, till in September 1799 Parashram Bliau was defeated 
and killed by.the Kolhdpur troops. Reinforcements were sent up, and 
Kolhdpur was besiogod and would have fallen had not the doath of 
Ndna Pliadnavis in March 1800 brought about a change of policy. 
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Nona’s relations and friends were seized and imprisoned, Sindia was 
allowed to send troops to overrun the jdhgir of the Patvardhan family, 
and peace was made with Kolhapur. 

At last, in 1 SOJ Sindia marched north* to cheek in person the 
progress of Yashvant Kao Holkar. The country he left was in the 
greatest disorder, ravaged by bands of marauders, among whom was 
Vithoji, the brother of Yashvant Rdo Holkar, who was taken and 
executed by order of the Peshwa. Briji Rao also disgusted the more 
respectable of bis chiefs by his treatment of the Rastia family, the 
head of which, Mahddev Kao, was treacherously seized and imprisoned 
in Rdygad. Yashvant Kao Holkar, who had at first been successful 
against some of Sindians detachments, was completely defeated by him 
at Indor in October 1801 ; but be soon rallied Ids forces and marched 
south, sending on a detachment under Fateh Sing Mane to ravage 
Khandesh and the Dakhan. H is orders were carried out; the Peshwa's 
officers were defeated and Khdndeeh and the Gangthari desolated. 
Fateh Sing Mtine advanced south, defeated a force under Brilriji 
Kunjar at GfirDhond, and stormed the camp at Barfimati, Sindia sent 
a large force to the aid of the Peshwa, which, passing Ilolkar’s army, 
joined the Poona troops, and the united forces took up a position at 
the Alla pass. Holkar, however, marched south by Ahmaduagar, and 
thence to Jejuri, joined Fateh Sing Mime, and came clown the hills 
towards Poona, encamping between Loni and ITadapsar. Here he 
was met by the allied forces, and a battle ensued on the 23rd October 
1802, iu which bo was completely victorious. Fiji Rdo fled to 
Sinhgad, thence to ltdygad, and finally to Mahad in the Konkan ; and 
not feeling safe even there, lie took ship and landed at Bassein. 
Holkar was thus left complete master of Poona. At first he did not 
abuse bis victory. lie invited Amrut Rdo to come from Junnar and 
take charge of the government, which he did after some delay, and 
allowed his sou Vinayak Rao to be placed on the throne. This being 
done, Ilollcar began to plunder the helpless inhabitants of Poona 
mercilessly, till he and Amrut Kilo were drawn from the city early in 
1803 by the approach of the British troops. 

Bdji Rdo, as a last resource, had entered into an alliance with the 
English, and signed a treaty at Bassein in December 1802, binding 
himself to keep up a subsidiary army, and not to engage in hostilities 
without the consent of the English Government. At the same time, 
with liis usual duplicity, lie intrigued with Sindia and Kaghuji 
Bhonsla, with the double aim of persuading them to attack Holkar 
and to make war on the English. The British Government took 
immediate steps to replace Baji Rdo on the throne. A force under 
General Wellesley marched from Mysor to Poona, while a part of tho 
Ilaidarabdd contingent moved to Purenda. General Wellesley was 
joined on bis way by the jahgirddrs of the Southern Mardtha Country, 
and drove before him the plundering bands of Holkar s horse. As it 
was feared that Amrut Rao who was hanging about Poona, might 
burn the city. General W ellesley made a march of sixty miles in thirty- 
two houi'6, and arrived there on the 20th April, while Colonel Stevenson 
moved with the fluidardbdd troops to Gardaund (the present Dhond) 
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on the Bluma, and thence to the Goddvari. Amrut Rao retired before 
General Wellesley to Sangamncr, and thence to Ndsik, which town he 
sacked. He subsequently came to terms with the English, served 
with them during the war, and was afterwards pensioned. Baji R.io 
was brought back to Poona in May 1803, and General Wellesley 
took up a position near Ahmadungar to await the result of the nego¬ 
tiations which were going on with Sindia and Raghuji Bhonsla. These 
chiefs viewed the treaty of Bassein with jnueh dissatisfaction, and at 
last war broke out in August 1803; by the close of the year the 
confederates had beon oompletely defeated at Assaye and Argaon, and 
peace was made. Next year Golkar forced on a war with the English 
Government, which lasted for more than twelye months, and was 
chiefly confined to Hindustan. lie too was forced to sue for peace 
in 1805. 

When Bi'iji Rao was restored, the country was in the utmost 
confusion; but' with the aid of the British troops the forts were 
recovered and order partly established. Still his misgovernment and 
the bad counsels of hie duel: advisors, Sadashiv Bhau Mdnkeshvar 
and later on Trimbakji Denglc, prevented the country prospering, 
Bftji Rao turned off without scruple all tho old servants of Government 
and disbanded the troops. In A.n. 1S03 the rains failed, and a foarful 
famine ensued,- aggravated by the war, and the country was nearly 
‘depopulated. Great numbers of the disbanded soldiers died and the 
rest settled in their villages. The Bhils took advantage of tho confusion, 
and plundered tho open country, even to the south of the' Gangthari; 
and it was not till years had passed and great, cruelties had been 
exercised, that the Peshwa’s officers cleared the country of robbers south 
of the Chfuulod range. 

In 1805, after the close of the war with Holknr, Fateh Sing Mane, 
one of his officers, re-appeared in the Dakhan, and began plundering 
the country south of tho Nira till he was attacked and killed by 
Balvant Rdo Phadnavis, the Mutalik of the Pratinidhi. 

IMji llAo, when he felt secure through the aid of the British troops, 
endeavoured systematically to depress his jahgirdars and centralize 
his power. He took advantage of quarrels between the Pratinidhi 
Parashrdm-Shriuivils and his Mutdlik, to interfere on behalf of the 
latter, and he confined tho Pratinidhi at Mhasvad (a.d. 1806). The chief 
was soon rescued- by his mistress, a Telin by caste, and having collected 
a body of men, began plundering the \Sdtara district, till he w r as 
defeated and taken prisoner by Bapu Gokhle near Vasantgad. His 
mistress retired to the fort of Vrisota in the Ghdts, and held out for 
eight months (a.d. 1807). The jdhgir was then given over to Bdpu 
Gokhle who levied heavy contributions before he gave it to the Peshwa 
in a.d. 1811 . 

B5ji Rdo next turned on tho powerful Patvardhan family, the 
members of which had never been well disposed towards him, and 
had neglected to send their contingent of troops. A war, in which 
other j&hgirdfirs would have joined them, was prevented only by the 
b 972—78 
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interposition of 'the English Resident, who collected an army at 
Pandharpur ready to march on them; but the British Government, 
while enforcing the military service due from tho jdhgird&rs, determined 
to protect them in the possession of the lands lawfully held by them. 
At a later period M'ulhav Rrio Hiistia failed to send his contingent, 
and was stripped of alt his lands; and for similar conduct Appa 
Desai Nipanikar lost a large portion of his jahgir. In both these 
eases Briji Rao had craftily led the j-ihgirdars to disobey orders that 
he might have an excuse for seizing their land's. 

In a.d. 1813 Biiji Rio determined to raise a body of disciplined 
troops commanded by English officers. A brigade was formed and 
stationed near Poona, as was also a brigade of the subsidiary force, 
the'test of it being sent to Sir nr on the Ghod river about forty miles 
east of Poona. It was about this timo that Trimbakji’ Gengle reached 
the height of his power, and under his influence Briji Kao’s government 
rapidly deteriorated. His one object was to accumulate money; 
districts were farmed to the highest bidder ;■ no mercy was shown to 
the farmers who defaulted, and the farmers showed none in their turn 
to the husbandmen, and made money by the open sale of justice. 
Trimbakji, who disliked the English, also induced his mastev to 
increase his forces, and to intrigue with' all tho Mardtha chiefs. 
Negotiations had long been going on between the PeshWa and the 
Gaikwar respecting tribute due to the former, and in 1814 Gangadhat 
Shastri was sent on behalf of the Gaikwar to Poona. Many efforts 
were made by the Pesliwa to win him over but without success, and 
at last he was treacherously murdered at Pandharpur by Triinbakji’s 
orders, with tho consent of the Peshwa (July 1815). The British 
(government at once demanded Trimbakji’s surrender, and after 
some delay he was given up and imprisoned in the fort of Tlnina. In 
less than a year he managed to escape, and, though jn constant 
communication with the Peshwa, evaded capture by the English by 
wandering in the hilly parts of the eountryfrom Khriudesh to Sritura, 
stirring the wild tribes to revolt. 

Meanwhile a risiug against the Pesliwa’s authority was spreading 
in the Ghats. Chitnr Singh, the brother of the late raja of Satara, 
had been seized in Khiindesh in 1812 by Trimbakji Dengle and im¬ 
prisoned in the fort of Kanguri; but in 1816a Gosrivi, with the help 
of- some Rrimoshi chiefs, gave out that he was Clritur Singh, and 
seized Praehitgad, a strong fort in the hills south of Sritrira ; several 
-other forts fell into their hands, and the insurrection was never quite 
-quelled by Briji Rao. 

Trimbakji, assisted by the Peshwa, had since his escape been 
levying men, and in 1817 a large body assembled at Nriteputa, south of 
the Nira; when the subsidiary force moved against them they 
retired to’Jath, and then turned back to the Mtihadev hills north of 
Sutdra, where they were attacked and dispersed. A similar rising 
took place in Kfcandesh, At last the Resident insisted on the surrender 
of Trimbakji, and on a new treaty giving up the forts of Sinhgad 
Purandhar and Rriygad. Briji Rdo- yielded with great reluctance. 
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A new -treaty was signed in May 1817, by which he consented 
to cede territory for the maintenance of the subsidiary force and the 
fort of Ahmadnagar, to recognize the settlement with the jffligirdrirs 
in 1812, and to restore 'Madhav Rtlo Ritstia's jahgiv. The three forts 
were given back in August, as the Peshwa appeared to be complying 
with the treaty. In reality he was making preparations for the war 
which soon broke out. 

The Governor General had for some time been concerting measures 
for suppressing the Pendhiiris antf restoring order in Central India, 
Accordingly by the end of the rains the greater part of. the British 
troops were sent north to take part in the operations. The Peshwa, 
seeing his •opportunity, proceeded rapidly with his preparations 
for war, promising all the time to send his troops north to aid 
the British forces. A t last, as the Resident suspected his sincerity, 
the small force at Poona was moved to a position at Kirki, and was 
reinforced by a European regiment from Bombay, and on the afternoon 
of the 5th of November a.d. 1817 the long-determined attack was made 
by the Peslnva's troops; 26,000 Mantthas assailed a British force 
numbering 28U0 men, and were decisively repulsed. General Smith 
who commanded the subsidiary force, had already begun his march 
from the Gangthari on Poona, and on his approach the Peshwa 
returned to Muhuli near Satara, and there brought the r&ja of S&tara 
into his camp. The English commander, after occupying Poona, 
followed Baji Rao, who returned hastily to Pandharpur, and then 
up the Bhiraa, past Junnar, and on to BrAhmauvihla, where he 
occupied a strong position in the hills; but General Smith, marching 
round by Ahmadnagar and Sangamner, headed him, and he hgain 
fled south. On the news of his approach a detachment of the sub¬ 
sidiary force had been summoned from Sirur to Poona, and on the 
1st of January 18IS reached Korcgaou on the banks of the Bhima, 
and found, the Mar<itha army of 25,000 men on the opposite bank. 
Though only 800 strong, the detachment held the village all day long 
against the assaults of the Mariitha army, and at night the enemy 
retired baffled and continued their flight south. After a long and futile 
chase, it was determined to reduce Satara, and the fort surrendered on 
the 10th of February 1818. A detachment was then sent to take 
the other hill forts, and the rest of the army under General Smith 
resumed the pursuit of Baji R io, who had been staying near Shohipur. 
He was overtaken on the 20th of February at Ashti, and in the 
skirmish Bdpu Goklile his general was killed and the raja of Satara 
taken. Thence Baji Rao fled to Kopargaon on the Godavari and 
waited for help from Ilolkar; but being disappointed, again started, 
and after long wanderings surrendered to Sir John Malcolm at Dholkot 
in May 1819. 

Meantime the English troops bad taken the Peshwa's country. 
Chakan was captured by a force under Colonel Deaeon-; Sinhgad 
Purandhar and V.asota, where two European officers were confined, 
fell after short sieges by April 1818, and Pj-atapsinh was formally 
installed rdja of S&tara on the 11-th of April 1S18. A force under 
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General Munro Lad marched north from the Ka.rnd.tak, occupying the 
forts on the way; they routed a body of Bdji Rao’s infantry under 
the [walls of Sholdpur, and stormed tho fort on April 13th, 1818. Rdygad, 
where the Feshwa’s wife had taken refuge, was surrendered on the 7th 
of May, and during the same month the forts to tho north of Poona 
were reduced by Major Kid ridge. The last fort to fall in this part of 
the country was Praehitgad, held by the false Chitursingh, which was 
captured on the 13th of June. Thus the territory of the Peshwa was 
completely conquered by the English. Out of this territory it was 
thought politic to assign a part as a principality for the titular raja. 
A tract extending from the Nira to the Varna and from the Ghdts to 
the Bhima was reserved for him, but was for the time platted under the 
management of a British oflicer, Captain Grant Duff, until the young 
rdja could gain experience. The oilier districts were put in, charge of 
officers whose powers resembled those of the earsubhedsirs, and the 
superintendence of tho whole country was eutiusted to a Commissioner, 
Mr. Elpliinstone. 

For a time troops were stationed at the chief places, Kardd, Satara, 
Sholapur, Poona, Sirur, and Junnar, and many of Bdji Rao’s levies 
accepted service. They werq however disbanded as soon as possible, 
and the hill forts wore dismantled. At first no one was allowed to 
travel armed without a passport; but this restriction was soon relaxed 
and the country remained quiet, Soon after the conquest a conspiracy 
for the expulsiou of the English was discovered at Poona and Satara, 
hut the prompt execution of the ringleaders, among, whom were some 
Brdhmans, had a good effect in preventing the recurrence of such 
attempts. 

Treaties were entered into with the jaligirdars, and they were dealt 
with m accordance with, their standing and their behaviour to the 
British Government during (he war. The land of the old Maukaris, 
such as the Nimbdlkars of Plialtan, the Daphlcs of Jath, and the 
Gho'rpades of Mudhol, were restored to them intact, as were those of 
the great officers of the Maratha rajas, the Pant Sachiv, the Pratinidhi, 
and the raja of Akalkot. All these chiefs, with the exception of tho 
Ghorpades, were placed at their own wish under the raja of Satdra; 
the lands of the Patvardhnn family, which had risen under the Pesliwfts, 
were restored to them, a,s they had taken the English side at an early 
opportunity, and even chiefs like the Rastids and the Vinehurkar, who 
had followed Bdji Rdo to the last, were allowed to retain their personal 
estates. 

In April 1822 tho Sdtara territory was formally handed to 
the rdja, and thenceforward was managed, by him entirely. After a 
time he became impatient of the control exercised by the British 
Government, and as lie persisted in intriguing and holding commu¬ 
nications with other princes in contravention of his treaty, he was 
deposed in A.p. 1839 and sent as a state prisoner to Benares and his 
brother Shdhji was put on the tlirono. This prince, who did much for 
the improvement of his territory, died in a.d. 1848 without- male heirs, 
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and after long deliberation it \va6 decided that the state should be 
resumed by the British Government. Liberal pensions were granted to- 
the raja's three widows, and they were allowod to live in the palace 
at Sdtdra. The survivor of these ladies died in 1874. 

Since a,d. 1848 no events of political importance have taken place 
in these districts. Throughout the Mutinies of 1857 peace was main¬ 
tained and no open outbreak took place, though the mutiny of a 
regiment at Kolhapur gave rise to uneasiness, and there was undoubt¬ 
edly a good deal of disaffection at Satara among the classes whom the 
resumption of the country had impoverished. Jn Poona too the doings 
of Ndna Stiheb, the adopted son of the last of the Peslrwds, could not 
fail to create an excitement among the Brahmans, who felt that 
power had passed out of their hands, and who would gladly have 
regained it. 

Of the Mar atli a families whose names figure constantly in history, 
the first are the Mdnkaris or honourables, the old families who held 
lands previous to the rise of the Bhonsla dynasty. Mention has 
already been made of the Sirko family, the old rulers of the Ghat 
Mdtha, who were dispossessed by the Mores. They have always hold 
high rank among the Mardthds, and were frequently connected by¬ 
marriage with the ra jas of Satara. The conquest of the Ghat country 
by Shivdji from the Mores, the ra jas of Jdvli, has also been mentioned. 
Members of the family were conspicuous as soldiers, and one of them 
was for a time Sendpati. The Niinbdlkars of Plialtan, whoso surname 
was originally Pavdr, are one of the oldest Mardtlia families. They have 
been deshmukhs of Plialtan since time immemorial, and were confirmed in 
their lights by the kings of Bijdpur. Though connected by marriage 
with tlie Bhonslds, they continued faithful to Bijdpur till the fall 
of the monarchy. In the reign of Shitlm, one of the family was 
sar-lashkar, and another member sided with the Mughals and obtained 
the jagliir of Karmila and the title of Rdo Rambha. The Plialtan 
jdhgirddr is one of tlio chiefs with whom the British Government'lias 
entevod into a treaty. He was placed under the raja of Sdtdra and 
bound to furnish a fixed number of horse, and since the resumption of 
the state ho lias been placed under the Collector of Sahara. His 
jdhgir is a strip of country lying between the Nira river on the north 
and the jV^ahadev hills on the south; it is about 400 square miles in 
extent and yields a gross yearly revenue of about 11s. 1,00,000. 
Frequent failure of the rainfall prevents the district from being a 
fertile one, hut it is fairly prosperous. Other branches of the Pavdr 
family distinguished themselves under Shahu and the Peshwds, and 
founded the states of Dhar and Dcwas in Central India. The Daphlos 
of Jath, whose original name was Chawhan, take their present name 
from the village of Daphlapur, of which they were pdtils. They Held 
a metnsab under the Bijdpur kings, but never rose to any great 
.eminence afterwards. A separate treaty was made with them as with 
the chief of Plialtan. Jath lies to the south-east of the Sdtdra district, 
not far from Bijdpur, and is neither fertile nor populous. Its* area is 
about 700 square miles and its gross yearly revenue about Rs. 1,70,000. 
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The M tines of Mhasvad were from an early period deshmukhs of part 
pf the Mfin desh, and were powerful chiefs. They sided with the 
Bijapur government against Shivaji; and one of them, Ndgoji MAdq, 
made himself notorious by the murder of the gallant Santaji Ghorpade, 
an action for which he was rewarded by a place in the imperial service. 
The family never attained to any distinction under the Pethwas. The 
Ghatges of Khat.lv were deshmukhs of Malavdi in the Man desh, and 
held a mhnsab under the Italiantani kings. They also received a sjrnad 
as sardeshmukhs from Ibrahim A'dil iShtih in a.d. 1626. Another house 
of the same name, with the title of Shim 11 ao, came from Kagal near 
Kolhapur. One cf this family is infamous as the evil-adviser of 
Daulut Rio Sindia, and the instigator and executor of the sack,of 
Poona in 1707. The Ghorpadcs of Kapsi near the Vilrna and of Mudhol 
near the Ghatprabha furnish several well-known names. The original 
surname of the family, was Bhonsle, and the tradition is that the 
present name was won by an ancestor who scaled a steep Konkan fort by 
the help of a string tied'to the tail of an iguana or yhorjwd. The most 
celebrated of this family was Santaji, who was Sendpati from a.d. 1691 
tor 1698, and during that time was the terror of Mughal detachments. 
He fell a victim to the jealousy cf his colleagues, and'lnB sons left the 
Mat-fit ha service and established themselves at Sondur and Outi in the 
Karna-tak. Murar Rdo (the Morary Row of Orme) was a member of 
this family, and was a conspicuous character in the war between the 
English and French on the Coromandel coast. He was reconciled to 
the Mardtlias under Madhav Rio, but never kept up a close connection 
with thorn. His fate was a^ad one. Guti, his capital, vyas taken by 
Haidar Ali, and he was thrown into prison, where he died. Of this 
family too was Haji Ghorpade, the chief who seized Shivaji's father 
Shtihji, and who was afterwards surprised and killed by Shivaji. 

Next we come to the families who owe their rise to Shivaji and his 
house. The story of the rdjds of Akalkot is romantic. When Shdhu was 
marching southwards ou Satara after his release in tire year a.d*. 1707, 
his troops had a skirmish with some villagers, and in the middle of 
the fight a woman came and laid her child at Shahu’s feet. He took it 
up and adopted it, giving it in place of its own surname Lokhande, 
the name of Fateh Sing Bhonsla. Though not a man of any great 
ability, the adopted son of Shalra took part in the wars of the time, and 
received the jahgir of Akalkot- in tho S hold pur collcctorate. The 
Akalkot chief was one ol those with whom the British Government 
entered into a treaty; and he was put under the rdja of Satara and is 
now under the supervision of the Collector of Sholapur. The area 
of the state is about 560 miles and the gross yearly revenue about 
Rs. 3,25,600. 

Of the ministers of the Satdra rrfjss two only retain any position. 
The Pratinidhi, whose ofliee was not one of the eight created 
Shivaji, but was made by Rdja Rdm m a,d. 1680 for PraIliad Niraji, lus 
chief adviser, who accompanied him to Jinji. The oflico was supposed 
to entitle the holder to take precedence of the Asht Pradhdns. The 
first of the present family who attained distinction was Paraehram, 
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Trimbak. He brought himself into notice as a subordinate of Rdmehan- 
dra Pant ; the oflicer in charge of the Satara territory during R&m Raja’s 
absence at Jitfji, and was made Pratinidhi in a.d. 170j by TarabifL; 
having opposed Shahu on his return, he was deprived of his office in 
1708, but restored in a.d. 1720. His son Shripat Rao, who was 
Pratinidhi from a.d. 1720 to 1747, was the able opponent of the Peshwds, 
and his brother and successor Jagjivan attempted to prevent the trans¬ 
fer of power to them in a.d. 1749 ; he was,, however, no match for his 
otafty rival, and was imprisoned, and lost a considerable portion of his 
jdhgir near Satdra. Tiie family continued to hold a large part of the 
eastern districts of Satdra, which they had originally recovered from 
the Mughals, till the rebellion of the young chief, already mentioned, 
in A.d. lSOt). He was restored to the portion of his estates that remained 
in a.d. 181rs, when a treaty was made with him, and ho was placed under 
the raja of Satara. The Pratinidhi is now like the other jdhgirddrs 
under the charge of the Collector of Satdva. His possessions consist 
of the Atpddi Mahal.in the Man desh, and a number of detached 
villages. His gross yearly income is about Rs. 2,00,000. . The 
Pant Saehiv was ono of the Asht Pradhdns, and the office became 
hereditary like most of the others instituted by Shivaji. The founder 
of the present line was Sankrdji Ndrdyan Gaudekar, who was 
appointed to the post in a.d. 1698 by Rdtri Raja. He distingfiished 
himself by recovering the country round the source of the Nfra from the 
Mughals, and it has been ever since held as the jdhgir of his family. 
Ho also hgd in his possession Siuhgad and Purandhar. He was 
among the chiefs who opposed Shdhu, but when be committed suicide 
in a.d. 1712, his son Ndrn was eonlirmed in the post. Purandhar was 
givon by. the Pant Saehiv to B&ldji Vislivandth Peshwa in A.D. 17.14 in 
return for his services in releasing the young chief from Damdji 
Thor fit; and Sinhgad was exchanged for Tung’and Tikona in ad. 1750. 
A treaty was entered into with this chief in a.d. 1818, similar to that 
njade with the other jahgirdilrs ; and he too is now under the Collector of 
Satdra. His estate of Bhor' is an extensive but hilly tract lying 
along the Gbdts to the west of Poona; its area is about 1500 square 
miles, and its gross yearly revenue is about Rs. 3,75,000, a good deal 
of which is derived from the chief’s assignment on the revenue 
of certain districts called the Sahotra Amal. The Dabhade family 
rose into importance under Shahu, and in 1716 Khanderao Dabhdde 
was made Sendpati. The chief scene of his exploits was Gujardt, 
where he gained a firm footing. His son Trimbakrdo was one 
of the opppnents to (she rise of the Peshwds, but he was defeated and 
killed at the "battle of Dabhoi in a.d. 1731 by Baji Rao. Though 
his child Yashvantrdo was made Senapati in his place,*the family never 
recovered their former position, hut were supplanted by their subordi¬ 
nates, the Gdikwdrs, the present rulers of Baroda. The representative 
of the Ddbhades now holds only the two villages of Talegaon and 
Induri, some twenty miles north-west of Poona. 

Of the families who rose to greatness under the Peshwds, the most 
important was that, of the Patvardhans, but their history does. not 
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come within the scope of this summary. When Balaji Vishvamith 
was serving’ as a ktlrkuii under Dhandji Jddliav the Sendpati, one Of 
his fellow-karkiins was A'baji Purandhare, kulkarni *of Sasvad, a 
village eighteen miles south-east of Poona. When Bdldji was made 
Peshwa in 1711, A'bdji Purandhare became his mutalik or deputy, 
and the family were ever after faithful servants of the Peshwds, and 
acquired great influence. They still hold a high position among 
Brahmans. The Rdstias rose to great power under theearlier Peshwfis ; 
but Baji Kao took a strong dislike to the family, which was represented 
in his reign by Mddhav Rao and Ivhande Rao. In a.d. 1801 he treacher¬ 
ously imprisoned the former, and in a,d. t S15 deprived him of his jahgir; 
still the family served him throughout his last war with the Pngiish, 
and thereby forfaited, considerable possessions. The Vinchurkar family, 
who were equally faithful to Baji lido, have been mentioned in another 
section (Part II. page 033), as the larger portion of their estates lies 
in the Gangthari, 
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Little is known of the territories included in Ah mad ri agar Ndsik 
and Klnlndesh previous to the Musalindn invasions at the close of the 
thirteenth century. The ancient remains, the rock temples of Ajanta, 
Ellora, of Patna in the Sdtmdla hills, of Nrisik and Junnar with their 
elaborate carvings and paintings, and the fine old wells and temples 
which are found throughout these districts and known by the name of 
Ilemddpanti, show that at different periods before the arrival of the 
Musalmdns the inhabitants had risen to a considerable height of civil¬ 
ization and prosperity. The author of the Periplus (a.d, 247) mentions 
that Dachanabades that is the Dakhan, from its two cities, Tagara 
whose site is doubtful and Plithana the modern Paithan on the 
Godavari, carried on trade with Barvgaza or Broach. In Khandesh 
traditions of the shepherd kings or Gauli rdjds, to whom are attributed 
some old remains, such as a tank hewn out of the solid rock in the 
Songir fort and the walls of the Turan Mai fort, probably chiefly 
belong to the Devgivi Y it da vs. The old dam to the lake of Turan Mal # 
is attributed to the god Gorakndth. Iliuen Thsang, the Chinese* 
Buddhist pilgrim who visited Maharashtra early in the seventh 
century of the Christian era, talks oE its great capital near a great 
river, probably Nasik on the Godavari, and its warlike inhabitants 
governed by a Kshatriya king. 

'The capital of the Dakhan was afterwards moved to Devgad or 
Daulatdbad; and there, at the time of the first Musalm&n invasion 
in a.d, 1294, reigned a king of the Y'adav family. His power probably 
extended over the open country of Daulatiibad Ahmadnagar and Nasik. 
The hilly country of Bilglan and of Grilna about fourteen miles north 
of Mrilegaon was held by independent rajas, while the Satpuda hills 
near Nirndr belonged to a race of Ahirs or shepherds, the last of 
whom, Asa the Shepherd King, is said to have built the fort of Asirgad 
shortly before a.d. 1:370. 

In a.d. 1291 Ala-ud-din Khilji, during the reign of his uncle 
JeUl-ud-din, emperor of Delhi, invaded the Dakhan through Rerar with 
7o00 horse, surprised liamdev Y’adav the king of Devgad, and extorted 
from him a largo tribute, before the rajas of Khandesh and Gulbarga, 
whom he had summoned, could come to his aid. Ala-ud-din then 
retired to Hindustan through Khandesh. 

In a.d. 1 B06 Malik Kafur, Ala-ud-din’s general, invaded the Dakhan 
through Sultanpuv, a province of Khandesh, and overran Mah&rashtra. 
Rdmdev remained tributary to the Musalmans till his death. His son 
revolted hut was defeated, and Devgad his capital was taken in a.d. 1312. 
Maharashtra then became part of the Dehi empire : a governor was 
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placed at Devgad, and Herat and Khdndesh were formed into a separate 
province. In a.d. 1316 a second insurrection headed by Hirpal Dev, 
a cousin of the last chief, was successful for a time, hut was put down 
in a.d. 1313. 

In a.d. 1344 the Musalmdn nobles of the Dakhan revolted against 
Muhammad Tughlak, and by a.d. 1347 they established their 
independence. They chose for their king the general who hail taken 
the leading part in the war; and his dynasty is known as the Bahamani 
dynasty. It lasted for about 150 years. The capital at first was at 
Gulbarga and then at Bidar. The territory included the districts of 
Ndsik and Alnnadnagar j hut the rajas of Baglan and Galna 
maintained their independence; and Khandesh remained for some time 
longer under the Delhi sovereigns. Farishtah speaks of a raja of 
Antur, and more than a hundred years later the forts of Antnr and 
Vairagad were in the hands of the Marathas, from which it would 
appear that the Bahamani kings had not a firm hold of the country 
about the Sdtmdla hills. A governor was stationed at Daulatdbad, 
and ruled a province comprising Cheul in the Ivonkan, Junnar, Daulat* 
dbdd, and Mhiropatan or Mahfirashtra. 

For many years the western districts enjoyed peace. A rising took 
place at Dan I at a DUl in a.d. 1366 headed by one Bahrain Khdn, a : ded 
by a Yddav chief and by the raja of liaglfin; the rebels marched 
to Paithan, and the king's troops encamped at Shcvgaon. In the 
engagement that followed the rebels were routed, mainly through the 
^impetuous attack of king Muhammad Shah. 

About a.d. 1370 the d stricts of Thalner and Kurunda in Khdndesh 
were given by J?iruz Tughldk of Delhi to Malik Rdja an Arab 
adventurer. He attacked the raja of Baglan and forced him to pay 
tribute; and also invaded Sult.finpur, which belonged to Gujardt, hut 
was driven back into Thdlner. lie died in Thdlner in a.d. 1399, and he 
and several of his successors were buried there. Thalner was given to 
his younger son, and the rest of his possessions to Malik Nazir his elder 
eon, who is considered the first king of Khiindesh and the founder of 
the Faruki dynasty. Malik Ndzir manied the daughter of Muzaifar 
Khali of Gujarat, and though there was not unfrequently war between 
them, the Khandesh princes usually acknowledged the supremacy of 
the kings of Gujardt. 

Soon after his accession Malik Ndzir seized by treachery the fort of 
Asirgad from Asa the Ahir; and at the advice it is said of Shaikh 
Zeinudln, a sage of Daulatdhdd, he built the towns of burlianpur and 
Zeindbdd on the Tdpti. Burhanpur became the capital of Khandesh 
and one of the most important towns south of the Narbada, standing 
on one of the highways betweeii Hindustdn and the Dakhan. In 
a.d, 1417, with the help of the king of Mdlwa, Mdlik Nazir recovered 
the fort of Thdlner from his brother; took Sultbnpur and overran 
Nandurbdr in a.u. 142U, but his troops were soon driven out by the 
Gujardt army. In a.d. 1435 he invaded Berar, which was then 
subject to the Bahamani kings, but he was attacked by Ala-ud-din 
Bahamani, who took Burhanpur and ravaged Klein desk. Mdlik Ndzir 
took refuge in the foil. »f Laling, but was defeated and bes eged by 
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the Dakhan troops in a.d. 1437. He died during tho siege, which 
was raised on the approach of aid from Gujarat. The KMndesh 
dominions appear to have included the country between the SatpudAs 
and the l&pti as far west as Thalnor, which was a frontier fort, and 
as far east as Burliinpur and A'sirgad ; and to the south of tho Tapti, 
the country from Zcindbad up to the Sdtmdla hills, as far west as 
Laliug, which was also a frontier fort. 

Malik Nazir was succeeded by Ids son Miran A'dil Khdn. He was 
assassinated in a.d. 1411, and his son Mubdvik Khan reigned till 
a.T). 1457. A'dil Khan then became king, and his reign, which lasted 
till A.n. 1503, was one of the most flourishing periods of Khdndesh 
history. Ho nogleeted. to pay tribute to Gujardt, but was forced to do 
so about the year 1499. 

Towards the end of the fifteenth century the Bahamani dominions bad 
become greatly extended, and they were redistributed into eight provinces, 
of one of which Daulatdbbd was the head, and of another Junnav. 
About a.d, 1485 theso provinces wore placed under Malik Ahmad Beheri, 
who made Juunar his head-quarters, and employed himself in reducing 
the petty Maratha chiefs. His father, Nizam-ul-Mulk, was inmdered 
at Bidar in a.d. 1489, and Malik Ahmad threw off his allegiance to 
the Bahamani kings. Tie defeated tho first force sent against him; and 
when a second army was sent he retired to Junnar, and then marched 
to Jeur, a village near the source of tho Sina river. The Bahamani 
troops marched by Tisgaon to Bhingar, and remained inactive there 
for nearly a month, till Malik Ahmad suddenly marched across from 
Jeur, surprised and routed them. This victory secured the independence 
of the kingdom of Ahmadnagar and the power of the Nizdm Shah 
dynasty as the line of Ahmad is called; and about the same time 
Yusuf A'dil Shdh made himself independent at Bijapur. The history 
of the Dakhan for the next century and a half is the story of a 
succession of wars between the Muhammadan kings of Khandesh 
Berar, Ahmadnagar, Bidar, Golkonda, and Bijdpur ; and till the 
completion of the Mughal conquest of Ahmadnagar in a.d. 1637, 
ba dly a year passed in peace, and the state of the country, especially 
round Sholdpur, must have been miserable Khdndesh was more 
fortunate than the Dakhan, and till the Marat litis began their 
depredations it enjoyed comparative rest. Under its own kings and 
under the Mughals it was one of the richest countries in India. Under 
the Mughals Burhanpur was the head-quarters of a royal viceroy,-and 
the aqueducts and the remains of the palaces and mosques attest its 
former importance. The population of the country was largo, irrigation 
was common, and districts such as Navapur Sultanpur and the Pal 
Tappa, now almost deserted on account of their unhealthy climate 
were formerly thickly peopled and highly cultivated. 

When Malik Ahmad* had ensured his own safety, he endeavoured 
to secure the fort of Daulatabad. His first efEorts were unsuccessful, 
and he then determined to build his capital in a central situation near 
tho scene of his victory at Bhingar, In two years (a.d. 1493-1495) a 
city sprang up, which, says Parish tab, equalled in splendour Bagdad 
and Cairo and was called by its founder’s name. There are now at 
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Part II. Ahmadnagar uo buildings which can compare with those of its rival, 

KhIndesh Bijapur ; a few tombs and the aqueducts and fort are almost the only 

NAsik and memorials of the Musalman rulers ; but while Bijapur is deserted by 

Ahmadnacar, trade Ahmadnagar is still one of the most thriving towns in the 

a.d. 1300 - 1818, Dakhan. Ahmad built a palace and made a garden where the present 

The NizArn Sliah fort stands, and brought water in three aqueducts from Kapurvddi, a 

Dynasty distance of about five miles. On the capture of Daulatabdd he built a 

a.d. 1 80 -m o. mu( j f ol q w hich about the year a.d. 156i> was replaced by the present 

stone building. Ahmad i9 said to have built the palace of which the 
ruins remaiu at the Bliisti Bag. He and his successors were buried in 
the Roza Bag, close to the city, where their tombs still stand. 

In A.n. 1499 Mahmud Begada, sovereign of Gujarat, overran 
Khandesh; and Ahmad Nizam Shah marched to Burhanpur to help 
A'dil Khan Faruki of Khandesh: their united forces drove Mahmud 
back, but next year he returned and exacted tribute from A'dil Khdn. 
When Ahmad returned from Kluindosh, he again attacked Daulatdbad, 
and at last took it. About (his time the kings of the Dakhan 
mutually acknowledged each other and settled the boundaries of their 
respective kingdoms. That of Ahmadnagar comprised the present 
districts of Daulatabdd, Ahmadnagar, the open country of Poona and 
Ndsik, and part of the Konkan. Ahmad Nizam Shell is said to have 
reduced the fort of Antur and other places in the Satmalas, and to 
have made the rdjds of Baglsin and Giilna pay him tribute. On the 
death of A'dil Kban of Khandesh in a.d. 1503, his brother Diiud Khan 
came to the throne, and reigned till a.d. 1510. His death was the 
signal for confusion till A'dil Kluiu 11. was put on the throne by his 
grandfather Mahmud of Gujardt. 

Ahmad Nizam Sh'di died in a.d. 1508, and was succeeded by his 
sou Burhdn, during, whose long reign (1.508- 1553) Ahmadnagar was 
constantly at war with Bijapur. The cause of quarrel was the right 
to Sholdpur and the adjoining live districts. Those had been promised 
to Burhdn by Ismael Add Shdh as the dowry of his sister, who was 
married to Burhdn in a.d. 1523. The districts were not given at the 
time; Burhdn overran them in a.d. 1543, and gave them hack, and 
finally in 1549 with the aid of the kings of Bidar and Bijanagar he 
took Sholdpur, In a.d. 1526 Burhdn took from the king of Berar 
the district of Pathri the home of his ancestors, overran Berar, and 
routed the Khandesh forces; hut in a.d. 1528 Bahadur Shah of 
Gujarat camo to aid them, drove back the Ahmadnagar troops, and 
occupied Ahmadnagar, while Burhdn retired to Junnar. Bahddur 
Shah built the black terrace (where the present Aachen stands], and 
remained in the city forty days, when he was compelled to retire for 
want of provisions, and was followed by Burhdn to Daulatabdd, where 
peace was made. In that year and in a.d, 1530, when Burhdn met 
him at Burhanpur, Bahddur Shah’s supremacy* was acknowledged. 

AVlil Khdn II. of Khdndesh died in a.d. 1520, He was succeeded 
by Miran Muhammad, who took part as an ally of Bahadur Shdh 
in the war just mentioned. When Bahddur Shdh died in a.d. 1535, 
his heir Mahmud was a prisoner at Asirgad in the hands of Miran 
Muhammad, who took advantage of this and had himself proclaimed 
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king of Gujarat. lie died in six weeks, and his brother Mubitrak, 
who succeeded him on the throne of Khandesh, released Mahnnid but 
obtained from him the provinces of Sult&npur and Nandurbar as his 
ransom. These provinces remained from that time part of the Klian.- 
desh kingdom, and an attempt made in a.d. 156ti by Chengiz Khdu, a 
Gujarht general, to retake them, was defeated, after he had penetrated 
as far as Thalner. Mubarak reigned till 1566. He was the first of 
the Khandesh kings who came in contact with the Mughals. In a.d. 
1561 Baz Bahadur was expelled from M.liwa by Akbar ; the Mughal 
forces followed him into .Khandesh and sacked Burhdnpur, but were 
overtaken and routed by Mubitrak. 

In a.d. 1553 Hussain Nizam Shtfh succeeded his father Burhitn and 
soon became involved in war with A'li A'dil Shah, who was aided by 
ltamraj of Vijayanagar, while the king of Golkonda sometimes sided 
with one party sometimes with the other. The allies advanced and 
besieged Ahmadnagar, but were forced to retire for want of supplies. 
Hussain then built the present stone fort, and carried the war into the 
districts near Sholapur; but having suffered a severe defeat near 
Kalydn, in which he is said to have lost GUO cannon, among them 
the great gun now at Bijdpur, he had to retreat to dunnar, while the 
allies once more besieged Ahmadnagar (a.d. 1562). The rains came 
on, and a flood of the Siua is said to have carried away 25,000 men of 
Rdmrdj’s army. The allies retreated, and the Musalman kings, 
alarmed at the insolence of Ramrdj, combined against him. Hussain 
gave his sister Chiind Bibi to A'li A'dil Shdh in A.D. 1563, with 
Sholapur as her dowry, and the united forces invaded the Vijayanagar 
territories. A decisive battle was fought at Tdlikot on tho Krishna 
in which Ramvdj was killed and his army routed. Soon after this 
Hussain died and was succeeded by his son Mortiza, a madman. 
He overran Berar, defeated the Khandesh troops who opposed him, and 
by a.d. 1572 annexed it to the kingdom of Ahmadnagar. As he grew 
older he secluded himself entirely, and entrusted the management of the 
kingdom to Salabat Khan, a minister who has left a high reputation 
for ability and integrity. He is said to have begun the tank at 
BluUodi near Ahmadnagar, which has lately (1877) been restored ; and 
his tomb on the hills to the east of the city is a prominent feature in 
the landscape. He was dismissed and imprisoned about the year 
A.d. 1585, because the king considered that he was responsible for a war 
with Bijdpur ; ho was released in a.d. 1588 after Mortiza’s death, and 
died in a.d. 1589. Mortiza was killed in a.d. 1587 by his son Mirdn, 
who reigned only a short time being assassinated by his minister 
Mirza Khdn, and Ismael was put on the throne in 158S. Akbar, the 
emperor of Delhi, seized the opportunity for interference in the affairs of 
tho Dakhan, and favoured the claims of Burhan the brother of Mortiza. 
Ibrdh'irn Adil Whhh also took Burhan’s side. He was at first unsuccess¬ 
ful, but in a.d. 1590 he defeated Ismael’s troops and became king. 

In Khandesh MuMrak, who died in a.d. 1566, was succeeded by his 
son Mir&n Muhammad. It was this prince who interfered unsuccess¬ 
fully on behalf of Berar in 1571. He died in 1576 and was succeeded 
by his brother R£ja Ali. 
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In a.d. 1594, Builiin Nizhni Shdh died and was succeeded l>y 
Ibrahim, who was killed the same year in battle with Bijdpur. The 
nobles of Ahmadnagar wore divided into four factions, and the < hief 
who held the city, and had in his power tlie infant king Bahddur 
Shah, called in the Mughals. Their army drew near the city under 
the command of Murad, son of Akbar, but the approach of danger 
made the nobles unite to defend their capital. Chand Bjbi, the widow 
of Ali Add Shah and aunt of the young king, threw herself into the 
fort; persuaded the king of Bijapur to inarch to her aid; and by her 
gallant defence forced the 31uglials to raise the sicge aml retire (a.d. 
1595). A temporary peaee followed and Berar was surrendered to 
the Mughals. 

Next year (a.d. 1596) fresh disturbances broke out at Ahmadnagar, 
and Mur ild again marched into the Dak lion with Raja A'li of Klnlfidi sh 
as his dependant and ally. The kings of Gdkonda and Bijapur joined 
the Ahmadnagar forces, and a great battle was fought in January 1597 
at Sonpafc on the Godavari with no dei isive results. Rfija Ali was killed 
in the tight, and was succeeded by his son Bahadur Khii.ii. 

Akbar now marched in person to carry on the war, and arrived at 
Burh&npnr in tho year a.d. 1599. Disagreements arose between him and 
the king of Khamleidi, and Akbar overran Khnndesh and blockaded 
Asirgnd, where the king took refuge. Meanwhile Akbar’s sou, prince 
Denial, had advanced on Ahmadnagar; the place was in utter con¬ 
fusion ; the soldiers murdered Cliand Bibi, and a few days later the 
Mughals stormed the fort and took the king prisoner (July IC00). 
Shortly afterwards Asivgad surrendered ; the king was sent a prisoner 
to Hindustan, and Klutndesh became part of the empire of Delhi. 
Prince Daniil was made governor cf Khandosh and Berar; his capital 
was at Burhanpur; and for a time Khandesli was called after him 
Dandis, and copper coins were struck at Burhanpur called Ddnpaisa. 

The Nizam. Shri.h dynasty did not become extinct on the fall cf the 
capital. Malik Ambav, an Abyssinian, sot up Mortiza as king, retired 
across the Godavari, and founded a city at Kharki near Daulatabud, 
to which Aurangztb afterwards gave the name of Aurangiib.id. Ho 
defeated tho Khan-i-KIndian the Mughal leader, and re-took Ahmad¬ 
nagar and Berar. In a.d. 1612 he drove back another army and forced 
it to retire into Baghin, and it was not till A.n. 1617 that he was defeated 
by Shfih Jahi'm and forced to surrender Ahmadnagar, which thence¬ 
forward remained in the hands of the Mughals. He died in a.d. 1626. 
Malik Ainbar was not more famous for his skill as a general than for 
his revenue administration; and the settlement made by him was 
preserved in Shaliji’s jlhgir round Poona, though in many districts it 
was supplanted by Todar Mai’s settlement. It was under him that 
the Mardtha chiefs became important. The greatest family was that of 
the Jadhaves of Sindkhed, whose chief went ovor to the Mughals in a.d. 
1621. Tho Jddhaves were descendants of the rdjas of Devgad ; and 
the villages of Hatnur, Bansendra, and Bokangaon not far from Ellora, 
are still held by the family. The Bhonslds of Verola or Ellora, from 
whom came Shivaji, were another important family. 

In a.d. 1028 war broke out on account of Khdn Jah&n Lodi, the 
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Mughal governin' of the Dakhnn, who was suspected by Shah JahAn 
and took refuge in Bag 1 An. Tlie Deshraukhs refused to surrender 
him to the Mughals, anil drove back their forces, but Khan Jahan 
was at last obliged to fly, and was afterwards overtaken and killed. 
In a.d. 1631 Mortiza Nizam Shah was killed by the son,of Malik 
Ambar, and Daulatabad was taken by the Mughals in a.d. 1633. 
Shabji Bhonsla, the father of Shivaji, set up another king, and 
overran the country south of the Chandod range and as far east 
as Ahmadnagar; in a.d. 1631 he drove back the Mughals from 
Purenda and forced them to retire to iiurhanpur, but fresh forces 
were sent,, and in a.d. 1637 he came to terms and surrendered the 
Nizam Shah prince, and thus the kingdom of Ahmadnagar was 
extinguished. 

In a.d. 1633 KhAndesli was made into a subha, and included part 
of Berar and the present district of Khandesh as far south and west as 
(ialna. The districts of IS u) tan pur and Nandurbar had formerly been 
joined to the nub ha of Malwa. The country south of Khandesh as far 
as the Bhima was made into a separate subha, of which Daulatabad was 
the head. Both governments were in 1636 united under- Aurangzib. 
He reduced the hilly country of Bagla n, which was however soon relin¬ 
quished. In the years of quiet which now succeeded Shah Jahan 
introduced into his IJakhan possessions a new revenue system known 
as that of Todar Mai: This assessment called tank ha was the standard 
assessment till the British revenue survey system was introduced. In 
1616 Sir Thomas Roe passed through Khandesh and was received at 
Buvhanpur by prince Parvis. The city had not then recovered from the 
ravages of the late wars, and contained few line buildings. Forty 
years later it was visited by the French traveller Bernier, and about 
A.q. 1665 by Tavernier, who travelled up from Surat. At that time 
there was a considerable trade in brocades and muslins. Tavernier 
mentions NanrlurbAr as famous for its musk melons and grapes and 
for its careful and hardworking husbandmen. In a.d. 1670 the English 
factory was moved from A.hmadahad to Naudurhdr. 

Before the middle of the seventeenth century ShivAji, the founder 
of the Mar At ha empire, had begun to establish himself in the western 
hills. In A.D. 1657 he ventured to attack the Mughal territory, and 
surprised the town of Ahmadnagar. He was driven off, but carried 
away considerable booty. Profiting by the confusion which ensued on 
the struggle for power between the sons of ShAh JahAn, ShivAji 
extended his ravages, and scarcely a year passed without Incursions 
into the Ahmadnagar districts. The fort had gained a reputation for 
strength since its successful defence by (JhAnd Bibi, and the MarAthAs 
never ventured to attack it. In a.d. 1661 ShivAji sacked the town and 
retired with his plunder. After his return from Delhi in a.d. 1666, he 
began hostilities on a more extended scale. In 1670. after sacking 
Surat, he retired through Khandesh by the pass near Salher. A few 
months later he sent PratAprao Gujar into Khandesh, and he for the 
iirst time exacted from the village officers promises to pay chanth. At 
the same time Moro Bant Trimal took the forts of Aundh and Patta in 
the Akola district and the important fortress of Salher in BaglAn, which 
» 972—so 
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commanded one of the great roads into Gujardt. A undh and Patta 
were re-taken by the Mughals in the same year, and in A.D. 1672 
M ohahat Khhn besieged Salher. Shivdji sent a force to raise the siege, 
which was attacked by the Mughal troops ; after a severe action the 
Mughals were completely routed, the siege was raised, and the lost 
forts were recovered. 

Shivaji’s Death, In A.i). 1673 Khan Jahan was sent to the Dakkan, but the usual 
a;d. 1080 . incursions continued, and finally Khan Jahan cantoned at Pedgaon 
on the BUima, and built a fort which he called Bahadurgad; and 
from that time Pedgaon became an important frontier post of the 
Mughals. Shivdji's attention was for some time directed to other 
quarters, but in a.d. 1679 he crossed • the Bhirna and plundered the 
country up to China; on his return ho was attacked near Sangamner 
ou his way to Patta. He drove hack the first body which attacked 
him with considerable difficulty, and was proceeding ou his way, 
when he found the road blocked by another body of troops, and 
only the superior knowledge of his guides enabled him to avoid the 
enemy and reach Patta in safety. Shivdji then reduced all the forts 
round Patta, He died in the following year (1680). In a.d. 1684 the 
emperor Aurangzib left Hindustan and reached Burhdnpur with the 
grand army of the empire. lie sent on two armies, one under his 
son Modzim by Alnnadnagar to the Konkan, the other under his 
son Azim to reduce the Ghandod country. Sdlher was given up, 
but the Mughal army was completely repulsed by the havdlddr of 
the fort of Ramsej near Nasik, and retired. Patta and the other 
forts were reduced by the Mughals. Aurangzib advanced to Ahmad - 
nagar in A.n. 1685, and oven while he was there the Maratlia troops 
moved up from the Konkan, ravaged the whole of Khdndesh, sacked 
Burhdnpur, and returned plundering by Nasik. Till a.d. 1767 
Aurangzib was detained in the Dakhan engaged in a weary and 
fruitless contest with the Mardthas, and in that year he retreated hard 
pressed to Ahmadnagar, where he died on the 21st February 1707. 
He was buried at Roza. 

Owing to the dissensions between the sons of Aurangzib the Mughal 
power in the Dakhan rapidly declined. In a.d. 1716 Daud Kluin, 
governor of the Dakhan, revolted against the Saiads, who then ruled at 
Delhi in the name of the emperor Farukshir ; he was, however, defeated 
and slain in a battle in Khandesh by Hussain A'ti Saiad. Hussain A'li 
then sent troops to open the communication between Burhdnpur and 
Surat, which was stopped by Ivhanderdo IDbhdde, a Maratha leader, 
but they were surrounded and cut to pieces by that chief. A larger 
force was then scut, and a battle was fought near Ahmadnagar; the 
result was indecisive, but the advantage remained with the Mardthas. 
At last after tedious negotiations, through the able management of 
Bdldji Vishvanath the Peshwa, the Mardthas obtained in a.d. 1720 the 
•grant of the r.hauth and aartleshmulchi of the six divisions of the 
Dakhan including Ahmadnagar and Khandesh. Shortly after this, 
the withdrawal of imperial power from the Dakhan was completed by the 
revolt of Nizam- ul-Mulk, governor of Malwa. He crossed the Narbada 
in a.d, 1720: Asirgad and Burhdnpur were surrendered to him, and 
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the whole of Kkandesh acknowledged his authority. He then defeated 
one imperial army at Buihdnpur and another at BiiMpur in Berar, and 
from that time was practically independent. Ahmadnagar and the 
Gaugthaii were subject to him as well as Khandesli. 

Nizdm-ul-Mulk died in A.d. 1743 at Burhdnpur, and the Peshwa 
took advantage of the disturbances which followed his death to attack 
his successor Salabat Jang. The Peshwa had however miscalculated 
his power, as Sal a bat bad as bis general the Frenchman Bussy. 
The Nizam advanced to Ahmadnagar in A.r>. 1751. Bussy repelled 
the attacks of the Marathas and surprised their camp at llajapur on 
the Ghod river. As it advanced the Nizrfm’s army plundered 
Raujangami and destroyed Talegaon Dhamdhera. A severe action 
was fought here, and the Nizam’s troops were nearly routed, but 
they advanced to Koregaon on the Bliima. News then arrived that 
the fort of Trimbak near Nasik bad been surprised by the Mardthds,. 
and Salabat Jang returned to Ahmadnagar; in a.d. 1752 be marched 
thence by Junnar to retake the fort, but being bard pressed by the 
Mardthds he agreed to an armistice. He was the more ready, as ho 
was threatened by an attack from, his eldest brother Gazi-ud-din, 
who advanced with a large army to Aurangdbad, -and promised the 
Manlthris to cede them the country ljetween the Tapti and the Godavari 
west of Berar. Gazi-ud : «lin was poisoned while at Aurangabdd, but 
his brother Salabat confirmed the cession, and thus the Mardthas 
gained the greater part of Khdndosh Ndsik and the Gangthari, 

In A.n. 1759 the Mardthds at length gained the fort of Ahmadnagar. 
It was betrayed to the Peshwa f ir a sum of money by the Nizdtn’s 
eommaudant Kavi Jang, whose descendants still hold some in dm 
villages in Karjat to the south of Ahmadnagar. War ensued between 
the Peshwa and the Nizam ; the Mardthds began by taking the fort 
of Pcdgaon on the Bhima ; they then attacked the Nizdm at Udgir 
and forced him to come to terms (a.d. 17(10). He surrendered the 
forts of Daulatdb.id, Sinnar, Asirgad, and Bijdpur; confirmed the 
surrender of Ahmadnagar, and gave up the greater part of the. 
provinces of Bijdpur Bidar and Aurangdbdd. By this treaty the 
whole of the present district of Ahmadnagar and part of that of Ndsik 
were gniued by the Maratkds. Nex.t year they suilered the disastrous 
defeat of Pdnipat, and the Nizdm, taking advantage of their distress, 
advanced, burned the temples of Toka at tho meeting of the Pravara 
with tho Goddvavi, marched on Poona, and forced the Peshwa to 
restore some of the districts lately ceded. 

In A.n. 1702 quarrels arose between the Peshwa Mddhav Rdo and 
his uncle Raghund.th ; and the latter, in order to gain the help of the 
Nizdm, agreed to restore the remainder of the districts ceded in a.d. 1760. 
A treaty was made to that effect, at Pedgaon, hut as the quarrels in 
the Peshwa’s family were adjusted, the treaty was not carried out. 
Consequently in a.d. 1763 the Nizdm marched on Poona and burnt 
it. As he retired he was overtaken by the Marathas; and part of 
his army was attacked by them at Rdkshasblmvan on the Goddvari 
and cut to pieces. After this defeat the Nizdm came to terms and 
confirmed the'former cessions. 
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In A.D. 1767 fresh quarrels broke out between Mddhav Rdo and his 
uncle. Raghunath levied troops in the Gangthari and oncamped 
near the fort of Dhodap in the Chandod range; but his forces were 
defeated by Mddhav Kao, and he was taken prisoner. In A.n. 1774, after 
Raghundth had defeated the army of the Brahman ministers at 
Pandharpur, he marched to Builidiipur and thence to Mdlwa; and 
then hoping to gain followers in Gujardt, he moved to Thdlner in 
Khandesh, garrisoned it, and proceeded to Hu rat. Thalner was soon 
reduced by the Ministers’ troops. 

The English now took part in the quarrels among the Marathds. 
In 1778 the iirst English force marched across India under Colonel 
Goddard, who, after reaching Murhanpur, pursued the route through 
Khiimlesh to Surat. The war was tini hed in a.d. 1782 by the trea'y of 
Sdlbdi, and Raghundth retired to Kopargaon on the Godlivari in the 
Ahmarluagar district, where ho soon after died. His family remained 
there till a.d. 1792, when they were removed to Anandveli near Niisik. 

In a.d. 1795, in consequence of the Peshwa’s exorbitant demands, 
war broke out between him and the Nizam. The Nizdm marched aB 
far as Kharda in the south of the present district of Ahmadnagar and 
was met there by the Marathds. The issue of the engagement which 
ensued was for some time doubtful, till the Nizdm took fright and 
retired into the fort, of Kharda, where he was shut up and forced to 
sign a treaty surrendering districts along the frontier from Purinda 
to Daulatabdd. This was the last occasion on which all the great 
Mardtha chiefs acted together. 

With the death of Mddhav Kao II. in a.d. 1796, a time of confusion 
and trouble, unparalleled even in Indian history, began, and quiet 
was not restored until the conquest of the country by the English in 
a.d. 1818. In a.d. 1 797 Sindia, who had already obtained large grants 
of land in the Ahmadnagar districts, received the fort of Ahmudnagar 
and other lands in the neighbourhood as the price of his support of 
the claims of Briji Rao to he Peshwa. At the end of the same year 
he seized and imprisoned in the fort the great miuister Nana 
Phadnavis. Jn a.d. 1798 disputes between Daulatrao Sindia and the 
two elder widows of his adoptive father Mahddaji Sindia resulted in the 
war known as the war of the Bit is; their troops ravaged the .parts of 
the Dakhau subject to Sindia, and the country round Ahmadnagar 
suffered severely. Ndna Phadnavis was released, and at last in A.n. 1800 
Sindia obtained the help of Yashvant Rd,o Holkar, who attacked the 
Bais in Khandesh and drove them into Burhanpur, whence they 
managed to escape to Mewdr. 

Soon after this war broke out between Holkar and Sindia. From 
a.d. 1802 when llolkar devasl . d Si.-dias pv'-susaions in Khdndesh 
may be reckoned the ruin of this once flourishing province. Holkar 
marched on plundering through the Gangthari; he routed Narsinh 
Vinchurkar, who opposed him, and advanced to Poona; then 
followed the battle of Poona, which left the Peshwa at the mercy of 
Holkar. As his only resource Bdji Rdo signed the treaty of Bassein 
with the English, and the English forces marched on Poona. Colonel 
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Stephenson with the Haidardbdd army took up a position at Purenda, 
while Sir A. Wellesley advanced to save Poona from Amrut Rdo the 
adopted brother of Bdji Rdo (April 18u3). Amrut Rao retired to 
Sanganiner, ravaging the country, and then turned off to Nasik, 
sacked ft, and remained in that neighbourhood till the end of the war, 
when he made terms with the English. The common danger made 
the Mardtha chiefs unite against the English. During the negotia¬ 
tions previous to the outbreak of the war Sir A. Wellesley marched to 
Vdlki, eight miles south of Ahmadnagar. On the 8th of August he 
stormed the town, on the 10th his guns opened on the fort, and on 
the 12th it was surrendered. Wellesley then crossed the Godavari, 
and on the 23rd of October fought the battle of Assaye. In October 
Colonel fcitephenson took Burhanpur and the. fort of Asirgad, and 
Sindia was forced to make peace. By the treaty of Sirji-Anjangaon, 
Burhunpur Asirgad and his Khandesh possessions were restored to 
Sindia, while Ahmadnagar and its districts were given to the Peshwa. 
The war against Holkar still continued, and his districts in the Dakhan 
were taken by the English. Ohandod, Galna, and other forts were 
surrendered and in a d. 1805 he came to terms. His possessions with 
the exception of Chdndod Ambar and Shevgaon were at once 
restored, and these districts also were given up within two years. 

To add to the miseries of the country, which had been ravaged by 
several armies, the rains failed in 1803, and a fearful famine ensued. 
Whole districts were depopulated; the survivors took refuge in the 
forts built in the larger villages ; the Bhils and other wild tribes took 
advantage of the confusion, collected in large bands, and completed 
the ruin of the land; they pillaged and murdered without mercy, and 
none was shown to them in turn. 

Under Baji Rdo districts were farmed to the highest bidder; the 
farmer had not only the right to collect the revenue, but to administer 
civil and criminal justice ; as long as he paid the sum required and 
bribed the favourites at court, no complaints were heard; justice 
was openly bought and sold ; and the mdmlatddr of a district was 
often a worse enemy to. the people than the Bhils. Under the former 
Peshwds Khdndesh had been treated as a separate province and 
placed under a sarsubheddr, whose power sometimes extended over 
Baglan, Babtji Rdo added a second sarsubheddr named Bdloba 
Mandavagani over the country between the Goddvari and the Nira, 
but on bis death no successor was appointed. Bdji Rao appointed 
one Bdldji Lakshman as sarsubheddr of Kbdndesh and Bdgldn with 
full powers to put down the Bhil disturbances. At the instigation 
of Manohirgir Gosdvi, who commanded some troops under him, 
Bdldji invited a large body of Bhils to a meeting at Kopargaon on 
the Godavari. He there treacherously seized them, and threw them 
down wells. He cleared the country south of the Chdnclod range 
for a time, but in Khandesh the Bhils became desperate, and 
plundered more than ever. In a.d. I80G a second massacre of Bhils by 
the Peshwa'a troops took place at Ghevri Chaudgaon in the Shevgaon 
talufea of Ahmadnagar. In Khdndesh the villages of Chdlisgaon and 
Dharangaon and the fort of Antur were the scenes of other atrocities. 
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"When Trimbakji Dengle was in power he was ordered to put down 
the disturbances which had again risen to a great height. He com¬ 
missioned Niiroba Takti, p.itil of Karrambha, to clear the Gangthari 
and oOOO or 6(100 horse-and a large body of infantry were given him. 
The pdtil butchered the liidls wherever found, and all who l&d any 
connection with them without any distinction of caste. During 
fifteen mouths it is said that 1.0,00tj human beings were massacred. 

In 1816 Trimbakji, who liad been imprisoned at Thana in tho 
Konkau for the murder of Gan-gadhar Shastri, escaped and_wandered 
about the hilly country of Khandesh Bfigldn Nusik and Sangamner, 
rousing the wild tribes, and making preparations for war in- 
concert with his master. The Pendharis who had nut hitherto ravaged 
Khdndesh or the Dak ban also began to make inroads. In a.d. 1817 
Goddji Dengle, Trimbakji’s brother, rose in Khandesh: his force 
was dispersed by Lieutenant Davies with some of the Nizam’s cavalry, 
but they re-assembled and took a fort. The British armies were 
now collecting to crush the Pendharis, and in October 1817 General 
Smith, who was in command at Sirur, marched to guard tho 
Chandod passes ; but early in November, hearing that affairs were 
threatening at Poona, he concentrated his troops at Puntamba on the 
Godavari. On tho 5th of November Bajirao’s power was overthrown at 
Kirki. While General Smith marched on Poona, Baji ltao fled north, 
past Junnar to Brd.hmanva.da in the hills south of Akola. General 
Smith then marched to Ahniadnagar, which had surrendered, and 
thence over the Nimbdhera pass to Sangamner ; the Peslnva hear¬ 
ing of liis movements fled south, aud was followed by the British 
army over the Vashira pass and south towards Poona. After-a long 
pursuit the Peshvvn was overtaken in February 1818 at Ashti in 
Sholdpur. A skirmish ensued, and in March - 1818 he again fled 
to Kopargaon, his old homer on the Godavari. After a - time he went 
on to Chandod, but hearing that a British force was approaching 
from the north, he returned to Ivopargaon, and thence fled east, 
and finally surrendered-in May at Dholkot near Asirgad. In the 
meantime Ilolkar aud tlie Pendharis had been defeated, and by the 
treaty of Mandesar in January 1818, Ilolkar surrendered to the 
English all his possessions south of the Satpudfis. Sir T. Hislop 
marched into Kh&ndesh and summoned the fort of Thalnor belonging 
to Holkar. The commandant at first refused to surrender, but, as the 
troops were preparing to storm the place, he came out and gave himself 
up ; a few of the troops entered, when some mistake arose, and the 
Arajj garrison cut them down and with them two officers; the fort 
was at onee stormed, the garrison put to tho sword, and the com¬ 
mandant hanged. This example told, and the other forts were rapidly 
surrendered. At the end of a.d. 1817, a Brahman named Daji Gopfil 
collected a few followers and drove the mamlatdrfr out of the fort of 
Betfivad, south of the Thpti; he Hold the place and levied contributions 
till ho heard of the fall of Thalner, when lie evacuated the fort. The 
strongholds in the Ahmadnagar hills were reduced by Major Eldridge 
and those in the Chdndod range by Lieut.-Colonel McDowall. The 
Arab mercenaries of the Peshwa collected in the strong fort of MMegaon, 
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built fifty years before by Ndro Shankar Raja Bahddur, to make a last 
stand, and defended themsel ves with .such obstinacy that the place was 
not taken till the 13th of June 1818. “With the fall of Asirgad on 
the 9 th of April 1819 the war ended. The whole - of the Peshwa’s 
dominions and those of Ilolkar in the Dakhan were taken by the 
British Government. In Khandesh Sindia held the districts of 
R&ver, Varangaon, Edlabfid, and Pechora, and in Ahmadnagar half 
of Shevgaon and the Shrigouda pargana. Raver and Pechora were 
finally made over to the English Government in 1843-4, and the 
other districts were taken in exchange in 1860 for territory given 
to Sindia. The greater part of the Korti district was under It ho 
Rarribha Nimbalkar till 1821, when it was given over to the English. 
Khdndesh was placed under Captain Briggs, and Ahmadnagar with 
the country between the Chhndod hills and the Bhima under 
Captain Pottinger. Little difficulty was experienced in restoring 
order in Ahmadnagar ; the country was exhausted and the peoplo 
willingly obeyed any power that could protect them ; the. Peshwa's 
disbanded soldiers settled in their villages; the hill forts were 
dismantled, and their garrisons gradually reduced. Near the 
Sahyddris the country was in the hands of the Koli Naiks ; thoy and 
the Blvil Naiks were sent for, and the allowances and villages which 
they already held were confirmed to them on the understanding that 
they should keep tho adjoining country quiet. In a short time the 
Ahmadnagar districts enjoyed a peace to which they had long been 
strangers. 

In Khdndesh the pacification of tho country was more difficult. 
The Bhils formed a large portion of the population, and though the 
open • country was soon cleared, it was not so easy to reduce the 
mountainous tracts of tbe Satpudds ami the unhealthy wilds of the 
west. A considerable force was kept up, which had its head-quarters 
at Mdlegaon: the hills were guarded and outbreaks were severely 
punished. On the other hand inducements were held out to tho 
Bhils to cultivate land; two agencies were established, one for the 
western Bhils and one for those in tho eastern and southern districts 
called the Kanar agency; advances wore made and land given free 
to all who would settle; allowances were made to the Ndiks who held 
the hiil passes; and finally attempts were made to give the Bhih 
emp'oyment by forming them into an irregular force. Owing to 
the lazy habits of the men and their dislike of discipline, tho first 
efforts failed. It was not till a.d. 1825 that Lieutenant (afterwards 
Sir James) Outram was successful in forming tfie Bhil Corps. Ilis 
patience and firmness, combined with his thorough knowledge of 
their character, gave him a great influence over his men ; they soon 
did good service against bands of plunderers, and KMndesh by 
degrees grew quiet. 

When the British Government took possession of the country 
much of it was almost ruined. Of Khdndesh the Honourable 
MountsUiart Elphinstone, in his report on the territory conquered 
from the Peehwa, says: Some parts of the province are still in 
high cultivation, and others, more recently abandoned, convey a 
strong notion o£ their former richness and prosperity; but the greater 
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part of Khdndesh is covered with thick jungles,'full of tigers ami 
other wild beasts and scattered with the ruins of villages. The 
districts north of the T^pti in particular,, which were formerly very 
populous, and yielded a large revenue, are now almost an uninhabitod 
forest. Further on he says: The east of Gangthari, though open 
and fertile, is almost entirely uninhabited since the famine of 1803; 
the country between that and Ahmadnagar is better, and the 
plains south of Ahmadnagar are for many marches in all directions 
one sheet of the richest cultivation. 

As examples of the condition of the country it will be enough to notice 
that in a.l>. lS0*3only twenty-one out of 180 villages were inhabited in the 
Nevasa tdluka of Ahmadnagar, a district of the G angthari. In other 
parts of the same collcctorate, in a.d. IS 10, more than half the land was 
waste and all the country round Sirur was unpeopled. In the Chopd'a 
tiiluka of Khandesli, north of theTapti, only four per cent of the land was 
cultivated in A.u. 1818. The city.of Ahmadnagar contained in 1318 a 
population of 13,000, and in three years this number was almost 
doubled. In Khandesli new towns, such as Dliulia Parol a and 
Jalgaon > sprang up. Land was taken for cultivation on easy terms, 
and when, after some years of experience, the Revenue Survey was 
introduced, the progress of the country towards prosperity was 
steady. 

Since the country came under British management the only 
notable disturbances are those caused by the outbreak of the Blnls 
in 1857. The Bhils were excited by the mutiny in Hindustan, and 
rose in the Ahmadnagar district in October 1857. A skirmish took 
place in that month between a body of Bhils under Bhagoji Naik 
and the police under Captain Henry, in which Captain Henry was 
killed. Other risings occurred in Khiindesh in the Satpuda Hills 
under one Kajar Singh, and in other parts and also in the NizAm’s 
territory in the country to the north and west of Aurangdbdd. 
Detachments were sent out, and levies made, and after several 
skirmishes and some loss of life the greater number of the bauds 
were broken up; but, it was not till November 1859 that "the 

disturbances were finally put down by the total destruction of 

Lhagoji NAik’s band by Mr. (the late Sir) Frank Souter, and a force of 
police, and the dispersal of one or two other bands at the same time 
in the Nizam’s territories. In Khandesh the town and fort of Parola, 
which belonged to a member of the Jhansi family, were confiscated by 
Government and the fort dismantled. 

The number of' important chiefs or jahgirddrs connected with 
these districts is small, In the wild west of Klihndesh thirteen 
petty states are under the charge of the Collector as Political 
Agent. Of these six are known by the name of Mewas and 

seven by the name of Dangs; the former are situated north of the 

Thpti about the Sdtpuda hills, and the latter south of the Tdpti and 
below the Ghhts. The chiefs are the descendants of the Bliil Ndiks 
who held the western districts when the British power was 
established: the districts are unhealthy and thinly peopled; the 
revenue of the chiefs is derived principally from timber dues ; they 
are allowed to settle all petty disputes themselves, and serious eases 
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go before the Collector. One of the principal states in the 
{Sat pud as was the A k rani pargana held by a Rajput. Its early 
nistory is unknown. After the decline of Musalman power, Chaoji, 
ran a of Dharwai, north of the Narbada, established himself 
in the hilly part of the country. lie was succeeded by his son 
Gaman Singh, who built the Akrdni fort; and he in turn by his son 
Hanmant’Singh j his son and successor Gaman Singh died without 
heirs, and great disturbances ensued till Bhdu Singh, rdna of 
Maltwar, a district on the west, annexed the country and built the 
fort of Roshmal. He was succeeded by his son Bhiknji, who 
murdered Jangar, the Bliil Naik gf Oliikli, below the hills; and in 
revenge Jangar's son Dovdji surprised Roshmal and killed Bliikdji. 
On this the Peslnva's troops occupied the country, and when ^ year 
later the British forces conquered Khandesh, Akrani submitted to 
them. The present rdna has an hu'nn village, Pratdppnr, and an 
annual allowance in lieu of the Akrani pargana. To the south of 
the Ddngs is the small state of Surgana, which belongs to the 
deshnmkh of the district; it is also under the supervision of the 
Collector of Khandesh. Further south, and also below the Ghdts, 
the Musalman state of Peiut remained under the care of the 
Collector of Nasik until on the death without heirs of the Begam in 
1878 it lapsed and became a subdivision of the district of Nasik’. The 
most important jahgmlar is the Vinchurkar, a Brahman whose 
ancestors rose into note under the Peshwds ; he holds a number of 
villages in the Gangihari and lives at the town of Vinchur in the 
Nasik collectorate. The family rose to importance in the middle of 
the eighteenth century when Vithnl Shivdev was at its head; he 
distinguished himself at the siege of Ahmad.-lbad in 1755, aud 
accompanied the Mardtha army in the fatal expedition which ended 
in the defeat of Panipat (.\.u. 1761), of \\hich he was one of the few 
survivors. He was raised to high rank by Ragunath lido. The family 
acquired large possessions in Hindustan, but these were forfeited on 
account of their adherence to Baji lido. 

The most noteworthy of the Khandesh jahgirddrs are the 
Dikshits of Shendurui, the descendants of Paltankar Dikshit, the 
priest or guru of Baji Rao, the last Peshwa. The grant of this 
jahgir was confirmed by the British Government at the special 
request of Baji Rao. 
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Historical Sketch of the Southern Maratha Country or Bombay 
Karna'tak, that is the territory included in the districts of 
Belgaum, Dha'rwa'r, and Bija'pur, from the Musalma'n 
Conquest till it became British territory: 

A.D. 1300-1818. 


The raid into tin; southern part of the Peninsula made by Kdfur 
and the various Muealtndn leaders who followed him (a.d. 1310-1 827), 
effectually broke up the existing Hindu dynasties. To effect the conquest 
of the country thus overrun, move was required than isolated expeditions, 
and as each wave of invasion retired the Hindus seem to have made 
head again. The Puleg.ir chiefs regained their fortresses, and new 
dynasties replaced those which had been subverted. In considerably 
lets than half a century after tho Bellftl rajas had been overthrown, 
new Hindu kingdoms were formed in the south, which for many a 
dav were destined to be thorns in the sides of the Musahndns. One 
leading kingdom was founded by an officer formerly in the service of 
the Belial "kings, at Yijayanagar on the Tungbhadra river opposite to 
Anigundi, which had been the capital of a more ancient but less import¬ 
ant principality. Within the limits of the new kingdom was included 
the whole of the Southern Maratha Country as far north as Belgaum; 
the district immediately to the north of the last-named place being 
evidently in the hands of the Musalmdns, as Paris Utah mentions an Amir 
of Hukeri. From tlijs and other territorial titles incidentally referred 
to, we gather that in a.d. .1 d 17, when the Bahamaui dynasty was 
founded the districts of Bijapur Atlmi and Chikodi, in the tract of 
country which is- the subject of the present sketch, formed part of its 
dominions. 1 The Musalmans were by no means complete masters of 
all the country nominally subject to them. The effect of tire terrible 
famine known as the Durga JDevi, which began in a.d. 1396 and lasted 
twelveyears, "was to throw into the hands of palegdrs and robbers many 
strongholds previously conquered by the Muhammadans, 2 3 and so late 
as the reign of Miihmud Shah Babamuni II. (a.d. 1493), we read of a 
Hindu zamiudar at Miraj. 8 

From an early, period the Bahamani kings devoted their principal- 
attention to attacks on Yijayanagar; but from Golkonda or Bidar as 
a base of operations, it was easier to overrun the districts of Raichur 


1 Sico an Historical Account of the Belgaum District by H. Stokes Esq. Madras 0. s . 
Selections from the Records of the Government of Bombay, New Series, OXV. 12, 

a Grant Butt’s MarAthAs, I, 43 (Indian Ileprint). 

3 Brigs’ Farislitali, HI. 346. 
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aud Mudgal, which lay between the two capitals, than to attempt the 
conquest of a tract like the Bombay Karndtak or Southern Mardtha 
Country, loss conveniently situated, and which is described by the 
Musalman historian as full of fastnesses and woods, almost impene¬ 
trable to troops. 1 When the Muhammadans, after-repeatedly taking 
aud losing the forts of Raich nr and Mudgal, at last established them¬ 
selves in the districts commanded by these forts, they, after being 
baffled by the strength of the fortress of Adoni or Adwani, turned 
their attention to the Southern Maratha Country, which their new 
conquests gave them the means of attacking from the south-east. In 
140U Piroz Sliiih, the grandson of Alla-ud-din Bahamani, besieged 
and took Bankapur, described by Parishtah as the most important 
fortress in the Karnatak ; and this success placed at his mercy the 
southern part of what is now the Dhbrwar collectorate. Prom 
Bankapur the Musalmans gradually extended their arms in a northerly 
direction, though they seem to have advanced but slowly. Pifty years 
later Nava'guud is mentioned as the seat of a sarkur or province; and it 
was there that .Talal Khan, governor of the province and brother-in-law 
of Ala-ud-diu Bahamani Ti., raised the standard of revolt (a.d. 1454) 
in the hope of seating his sou Sikandar Khan on the throne, a step 
which led to the death of his son and his own imprisonment for life. 

One of the chief leaders in the campaign against Jaldl Klidn 
was Mrthmud Gawiin, who held the office of prime minister as well as 
the government of Bijupur. This able man distinguished himself 
highly iu the icigiis of Alia-ud-din II. and Ilunidyun Shah Bahamani, 
but the greatest of his exploits was reserved for the reign of Muhauqt- 
mad Shah IT. In the historical sketch of Kolhdpur an account is 
given of Mahmud Gawan's campaign in Kolhslpur and Vi dial gad; 
after which he proceeded to attack the maritime possessions of the 
rdja of Vijayanagar, and with such success that he took Goa in A.D. 
1470. This led to the siege and capture of Belgaum; for, at the 
instigation of the Vijayanagar king Birkana Ray, that is Vikram Ray, 
rdja of the fortress of Belgaum, maiehed or sent troops in 1472, together 
with the Hindu chief of Bankapur, to retake Goa. On this Muhammad 
Shah collected his forces and moved against Belgaum, “ a fortress of 
great strength, surrounded by a deep wet ditch, aud near it a pass, the 
only approach to which was fortified by redoubts/'’ 2 According to the 
Mutalman historian, Birkana Ray, who commanded the fort in person, 
at first asked for terms, which were refused. The Hindu chief then 
defended himself with great vigour, and effectually prevented the 
enemy from filling the wet ditch, in which lay the principal strength 
of tho fort. The besiegers on this changed their tactics and tried the 
effect of mining, a mode of operation not hitherto used in the Dakhan. 
The new plan proved successful, three mines being sprung which made 
practicable breaches: these were immediately stormed; and notwith¬ 
standing the gallant defence made by the garrison and the severe 


1 Briggs’ Farishtah, II. 337. 

8 Briggs’ Farishtah, II. 101, The account iu the text of the siege of Belgaum is taken 
from this historian. 
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losses inflicted on the besiegers, the latter succeeded in gaining the 
ramparts. The inner eitadel had yet to bo carried, hut Birkana Ray, 
despairing of being able to offer an effectual resistance, disguised 
himself and was admitted to the presence of the king as a messenger 
from the Hindu chief. He then drew the vim of his turban round his 
neck and discovered himself, saying that he had come with his family to 
kiss the foot of the throne. The king, pleased with this exhibition of 
confidence., admitted him into the order of nobility. 

The capture of Belgaum and the conquest of its dependencies 
brought the whole of the Southern Maratha Country under the 
Mutalmans, and for the time completely crushed the efforts of 
Hindu independence. The acquisitions were added to the estates of 
Khwaja Mahmud Gawdn, who had taken a prominent partin the siege. 
Subsequently they were transferred by the minister to Fakhr-ul- 
Mulk. 1 In the year of the capture of Bolgaum (a.u. 1472) and in the 
following year, a drought led to a terrible famine. No lain fell.for 
two years ; and, to use Farishtah’s words : “ The towns became almost 
depopulated; many of tire inhabitants died of famine; and numbers 
emigrated for food to Mahva, .Mjnagar in Katuk, and (nijaiht. In 
Tvlingana, Mavlmt that is Maharashtra, and throughout the iJahamani 
dominions, no grain was sown for two years ; and in the third, when the 
Almighty showered his mercy upon the earth, scarcely any farmer 
remained in the country to oultivatc'the land/' 2 

The unjust execution of the prime minister in a.d. 1481 on a false 
charge of treason precipitated the fall of the Bahamani dynasty. The 
great chiefs placed in charge < £ provinces had for some time been 
strengthening their own power at the expense o l their, sovereign, hut 
as long as Mahmud (Hawaii lived they were kept in cheek : his death 
relieved them from all restraints, and before long the chief provinces of 
the Bahamani kings became separate kingdoms. Of these the present 
sketch deals with Bijdpur alone, which Yusuf Adil Khan Sifvui carved 
into a kingdom, 

Yfisuf Adil KMn, who, after he had achieved greatness was declared 
to have been born to greatness, 3 had entered the service of the Bahamani 
king Mahmud Sh4.li II., and had risen from rank to rank till lie was 
made governor of the province of Haulatahad, a post which he held at 
the time of the minister's death. Immediately after that event the 
king sent for Yusuf Add K.hdn, being compelled to do so by the 
attitude assumed by the other chiefs, and conferred on him the 


1 This loader was placed in charge of one of the eight provinces into which the prime 

minister at this time divided the Bahamani kingdom. His charge was “a tract from 
Junnar, including several dependent distlie.ts in tile south, such as lnd&pur W.li and 
M An, as well as the forts of Goa and Belgium.” The province of Bijipur was reserved 
hy the minister for himself. Favishtah, II. 6021 

3 Briggs' Farisbtali, II. 493. 

3 He was said to be a son of an emperor of Rfim (Turkey). After bis father’s death 
his brother, on succeeding to the throne, thought it would save future trouble if possiblo 
claimants were put out of the way. He accordingly demanded tlio child Yusuf from 
his mother fop. execution. The mother managed to substitute a slave boy, who was 
strangled, and sent her son to Persia, whence he made ids way to India. See Briggs’ 
Farishtah, III, i - 8. 
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province o£ Bijapur. This and the other provinces seem to have been 
bestowed under pressure ; and the leaders, who in this way gained 
power and place retained but a slender tie of allegiance to the sovereign 
to whose weakness and not to whose favour they were indebted. The 
Bahamaui kingdom was distracted by the rivalry between the Dakhanis 
or born subjects, and the foreigners, who had introduced themselves 
in great numbers: and Yusuf. A'di! Khan was the leader of the latter 
party. It is needless to recapitulate the details of the struggles of 
the opposiug parties. Ere long Yiisuf Adil Khan followed the 
example of Malik Ahmad ‘Beheri, who had declared himself king of 
Ahmadnagar, by having the public pfayer road in his own name as 
king of Bijapur (a.d. 1489) and by assuming the canopy of royalty. 
He soon drove out the royal garrisons that were in the forts in his 
district and made himself complete master of the territory under 
Bijapur. Notwithstanding this he appears for some time to have 
kept up friendly relations with his former sovereign. lie assisted 
Mahmud Shiih to put down the reliellion of Bahadur Gi'hni, and after¬ 
wards entertaiued him royally at Bijapur. 1 2 * * * He subsequently joined 
Mahmud Shiih in his expedition against Kasim Barid, another chief 
who had assumed sovereignty; and it is especially noted that after the 
victory obtained on this occasion the king treated his former vassal as 
an. equal, and made Yiisuf sit in his presence. The alliance was 
further cemented by the betrothal of Yusuf’s daughter to Ahmad, the 
king.’s son. Some years later Mahmud tihah got up a league against 
the Bijdpur prince, the ostensible ground of action being that the latter 
had not only revoltod against his sovereign but bad also introduced 
Shia tenets into the country. The confederation failed to secure their 
object, and by their defeat Y usuf Adil Khan was able to establish 
his kingdom on a secure basis. 9 

The new dynasty succeeded to the southern territory of the 
Eahamani. monarchy, but at first the limits of their dominions were 
more circumscribed than those of their predecessors, as, during the 
feeble sway and troubled reigns of the later Bahamaui kings, the 
Yijayauagar raj:1s had recovered much of the country of which they 
had been dispossessed. In the reign of Ydsuf’s son, Ismail Adil ShMr, 
we find that Kittur was apparently the most southerly position 
occupied by the Musalmdns, Dharwar having fallen into the hands 
of the Hindus, who had also possession of Torgal, so that the eastern 
and southern parts of the Southern Marsitha Country had reverted 
to their old rulers. Afterwards the Bijapur kingdom extended from 
the Nira on the north to the Tungbhadra on the south, and from the 


1 Farishtah mentions at this period that Bijapur (apparently the fort) had recently 
been surrounded with a stone wall. When narrating the rebellion, against HumAyun 
Sh&h Bahamani that had taken place some thirty years previously (II. 467),.he particu¬ 
larly noted that the fort was then (a.d. 1469) only built of mud. The stone wall round 
the city does not appear to have been finished till a.d. 1566. See Farishtah, III. 14 and 
332. 

2 Yiisuf assumed and his successors retained the title of Sh&h. The dynasty how¬ 

ever was generally known by the title of Adil Kh£n, which the old European traveller* 

turned into Idalcam, Idalean, and Dialkan. See Purehas’s Pilgrimage and Van. 

Xnnschoten’s Travels. 
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sea on tlie west to the Bhfma and Krishna on the east. 1 . Later on its 
victorious arms were carried beyond the Tungbhadra, and to the south- 
east as far as the' Bay of Bengal; and it is interesting to note that the 
Bijfipur kings were brought in contact with two European nations 
destined to play a prominent part in Southern India. Thus Goa was 
taken from them on the west coast by Albuquerque, the Portuguese 
general, in a.d. 1510; while on the other side of the peninsula the 
French, in a.d. 1674, obtained a grant of the site of Pondicherry from 
the Bijdpur viceroy 3 . The most noteworthy point connected with the 
Adil Khan dynasty is the fact that Shivdji, the founder of the Mardtha 
empire, was its subject, and that his first successful efforts towards the 
great aim of his life were made in its dominions. This is not the place 
for a detailed history of the Bi.japur kings; but the most important 
events connected with them will be briefly noted, special prominence 
being given to such as relato to the Southern Maratha Country. 

In a.d. 1510 Yiisuf Adil KhAn died, leaving a son, Ismail, who at 
the time of his father’s death was too young.to assume the reins of 
government. KAmal Klidn Dakhani was appointed protector, but soon 
aspired to supplant his master. Disarrangements for deposing Ismail 
Adil Khdn and proclaiming himself king were completed, when he was 
assassinated by an emissary from the queen-mother. 3 Though Kamal 
KhAn’s mother and his son Safdav Jang concealed the fact of his death 
and attempted to carry out the plot as had been planned, their efforts 
resulted in the death of Safdar Jang and the complete dispersion of 
their party. 

Among those most prominent in the defence of their master waB 
Khusrao 'Turk, who was rewarded with the title of Asad Khdn, by 
which he was always afterwards known, and who received Belgaum 
as a jdligir, a town which he did much to strengthen and beautify. 1 

No sooner had the young king triumphed over his internal foes than 
he had to meet a formidable confederacy of the kings of Alunadnagar 
Golkonda and Berar, who brought with them the unfortunate Bahamani 
king, once their sovereign, and his son A'hmad. The confederates were 
signally defeated near Bijdpur, and Mdhmtid Sbdh, together with his 
son, fell into the hands of the victor. They were treated with the 
greatest courtesy, aud by the Bahamani king’s desire the marriage of 
Ismail.Adil Khan’s sister to prince A'hmad, to whom, as noted above, 
she had been betrothed was celebrated with groat magnificence. 

1 Mountstuart Elpliinstone in his History of India (4tli Edition page 667) seems to 
have imagined these to be the permanent limits of the kingdom. The wonder he 
expressed (page 514 note) that so small a state could have maintained so large a capital 
would have been diminished had ha known the size to which the kingdom attained 
when at its zenith. 

* Strictly speaking the laud was not granted to the French but purchased by them 
from Shir Khdn hodi, the governor of the Bijilpur king’s possessions in those parts. 
See Mallesou’s French in India, 20 and 26, Shivdji, when subsequently in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, acknowledged the validity of the transaction and, for a consideration, 
refrained from harrying Pondicherry. Malleson, 25; Wilks’ History of Mysor (Indian 
Reprint), 25. 

* This lady, Bubuii Khduam, was the sister of Muknnd Rdo, a Maratha chief who 
had opposed YiisuE Ad.il Khdn and was defeated. 

4 Stokes’ Account of Belgaum, 24 - 26 ; Briggs' farishtha, III, 45. 
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The Bijapur king’s next campaign was less successful. He marched 
to recover Mudgal and Raichur from the Vijayanagar rdja. When 
encamped on the banks of the Krishna, under the influence of intoxi¬ 
cation, he made an attempt to cross the river without due precautions in. 
the face of the hostile force. The result was a defeat with great loss, 
the king himself narrowly escaping, and the army having to return to 
Bijhpur, The Musalman commander-in-chief having fallen in this 
expedition his place was conferred on Asad Khan, who received the 
title of Sipdh Salar and had many districts added to his estates. The 
new commander soon proved himself worthy of the honours conferred 
on him, for in a.d. 1524 he defeated, near Sholdpur, the confederate 
kings of Ahmadnagar and Berar and the regent of Bidar. The confe¬ 
derates were subsequently defeated in detail; and the campaign against 
Amir Bavid, the regent of Bidar, resulted in the capture of the latter 
by Asad Khhn, who, with consummate daring and address, penetrated 
the hostile camp at night and carried away Amir Band on the bed on 
which he was lying intoxicated. The result was the capture of Bidar, 
and the regent became practically the vassal of the Bijfipiir king. 
Afterwards he, together with the king of Berar, joined the. Bijapur 
army in'an expedition against Vijayanagar, in which the forts of- 
Mudgal and Raichur fell again into the hands of the Musalmans. 

Not long after this (a.d. 1534) Ismail A'dil Shrill died, leaving Asad 
Khrin guardian to his soil and successor, Mallu. The conduct of this 
young king soon d sgusted his guardian, who retired to Belganm, and 
alienated all his friends, his own grandmother BuLuji Khrinam even 
taking-part against him. After an inglorious reign of six months he 
was deposed and blinded, and his brother Ibrahim placed on the throne 
in his 6tead. The new king inaugurated his reign by adjuring--the 
Shia tenets of his father and grandfather. Still more important was 
the radical alteration he effected in the government and in the army 
by getting rid of foreigners and employing only Dakhanis, this change 
being further marked by the substitution of Marathi the language of 
the country for Persian in the state accounts. 

The first expedition of importance undertaken by Ibrriliim Adil Shrih 
was to Vijayanagar, where various intrigues and revolutions had been 
going on which ended in Bhoj Tirmal Rai seizing the throne. The 
usurper finding his position precarious invited the aid of the Bijapur 
king, to whom he offered allegiance and large sums of money. The 
offer was accepted, and Ibrahim in person seated the Hindu prince on 
the throne of Vijayanagar as his feudatory. This aid proved of little 
use to Bhoj Tirmal Rai, who, after the departure of his new allies, was 
attacked by his rebellious subjects and committed suicide to avoid 
falling into their bands. Shortly after this Asad Khrin was sent to 
attack the fort of Adoni, but concluded peace with Vijayanagar with¬ 
out taking it. 1 Asad Khan in addition to his other offices was now- 
made prime minister. When in the very height of favour he nearly 
fell, owing to an intrigue, but afterwards the confidence of the king 
was restored. It was fortunate for Ibrahim that this was the case, as 


1 Brings’ Famlitah, III. 80 - 86, 
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a formidable confederacy against him wag formed by the kings of 
Ahmadnagar and Golkonda, and liain Raj, the new king of Vijaya 
nagar, who simultaneously attacked him on the north, east, and south. 
In these critical circumstances the king sent for Asad, Khan, who- 
managed to buy off for a time the kings of Ahmadnagai’ and Vijaya. 
nagar, and then marched against and defeated the-Golkonda prince, 
who was thus isolated from his allies. Shortly after war again broke 
out with Ahmadnagar, and the Bijapur troops under Asad Khdn were 
once more victorious. 1 

Elated by victory Ibrahim behaved in such a way as to alienate his 
friends and leave openings for his enemies to attack him. The 
Ahmadnagar king took advantage of the prevalent disaffection to 
renew hostilities ; and as 1 bra him only went on to further acts of 
frantic .folly a conspiracy was set on foot to depose him and place his 
brother Abdulla on the throne. The plot was discovered and Abdulla 
bad to fly to Goa. The king's suspicions were then directed against 
Asad Khan, who had to betake himself to Belgaum. Notwithstanding 
the treatment he had received at the hands of his king Asad Khan 
rejected the offers made to him by Abdulla, who was advancing, sup¬ 
ported by tbe Portuguese from Goa and by Burkdn Nizkm of Ahmad¬ 
nagar, who had halted at Miraj on his way to Bijapur. Peeling death 
approaching the faithful minister invited Ibrahim to visit Belgaum. 
The invitation was accepted, hut before the king's arrival Asad Khfin 
expired (a,d, 1540), having the satisfaction of knowing on Ids death¬ 
bed, that, lus loyalty and advice had saved his sovereign, for Abdulla’s 
rebellion collapsed and the Ahmadnagar king .had to retreat, 3 The 
rebel prince again took refuge with the Portuguese and thereby brought 
on hostilities between them and Bijapur, but was killed in a.d, 1554. 
Ibrahim Adil Khi'm did not long enjoy peace. An alliance was made 
between Purban Nizam Shah of Ahmadnagar and the raja of Vijaya- 
uagar and.hostilities broke out against the Bijapur king and his ally, 
Ali Bar id of Bidar. Kalyan, belonging to the latter, was besieged by 
the Ahmadnagar troops, and Ibrhhim marched to relieve it. At first 
he met with some success, but be was taken by surprise by a sudden- 
attack on his camp and had to fly for his life, narrowly escaping 
capture, lu the following year he lost Sholfipur, Mudgal, and Raiehur, 
the two last places falling into the hands of their old possessors, the 
rajas of Vijayanagar, 

Pliortly after this the belligerent sovereigns changed parts. On the 
death of Burba n Niz&m Shah, his successor Hussain made peace with 
Ibrahim, but the latter, in the hope of recovering ShoMpur, espoused 
the cause of Hussain Shdh’s brother and rival, Ali, and farther con¬ 
cluded a treaty with Vijayanagar. The Bijapur king trusted much 
to the aid to he derived from Seif-ain-ul-Mulk, the eommander-in-ehief 
of the late king of Ahmadnagar, who had entered his service. A battle 


1 Briggs’ FarisKtah, III. 93 - 94. 

3 Briggs’ Parishtah, 100-101. Mr. Stokes in his Account of Belgaum gives alt the 
details narrated by Faibhtab and also (page 34) some traditions about Asad Khan. 
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ensued near Sholripur, which would have been won by Bijapur had 
Seif-ain-nl-Mulk been properly supported by Ibrahim Adil Shah. The 
latter fancying himself betrayed, fled from the field; and when the 
gallant commander-in-chief, after cutting his way through the enemy, 
arrived at Bijdpur, he met with such a reception from the king that he 
retired to his estates, where he made himself master of the tract 
watered by the river Man, and of Villva, Miraj, and other districts. 
So powerful did Seif-ain-ul-Mulk become, that after he had defeated 
a royal force sent against him, the king marched against him in 
person to meet with the same fate, and to be pursued to his capital. 
Nothing would now have saved Bijdpur from capture had not the 
brother of the raja of Vijayanagar, to whom Ibrahim bad applied for 
aid, opportunely arrived and put the'besiegers to flight. 1 Not long after 
this (a.d. 1557) Ibrdhim Adil Shah died. 

At the time of Ibnlhim’s death, as they had incurred their father's 
displeasure by their devotion to the Shia tenets, his two sons were in 
confinement; the elder, Ali, in the fort of Miraj, and the second, 
Tdmdsp, in Belgaum, When Ibrfihim’s life was despaired of 
Muhammad Kish war Khan, son of Asad Khdn and governor of the 
districts of Huklceri, Ray bag, and Belgaum, a man of great influence, 
moved towards Miraj to secure the succession to prince Ali. This step 
enabled the latter, on bis father's death, to mount the throne without 
opposition; and lie rewarded the services of Kislnvar Khan by making 
him commandor-in-ehief. His first object was to get Sholdpur out of 
the hands of the Ahmad nagar king, and he sent an embassy to endea¬ 
vour to effect this purpose, Kishwar Khan being sent at the same time 
to Vijayanagar to negotiate a treaty of alliance with Ham liaj. The 
letter embassy was more successful than the other; and so closo 
became the alliance between Bijapur and Vijayanagar, that Ali Adil 
Khrinpaid a visit to Rrim Rrij, whose wife adopted him as.her son. In 
the following year the two kings invaded Ahmadnagar, where they 
met with complete success. Ilnssain. Nizrim Shall managed after a 
time to buy off tho Bijapur king, but immediately afterwards, relying 
on the aid of the Golkonda king, renewed hostilities. The result was 
that lie was again attacked by the Bijapur and Vijayanagar forces, 
which were joined by the Golkonda king who threw over his ally, and 
tho town of Ahmadnagar was besieged by the three kings. Owing to 
various causes, one of the principal being the disgust of the Musalmans 
at the conduct of the Hindu prince and his forces, the siege was raised 
and Rrim Rrij returned to his own dominions, which he had consider¬ 
ably augmented at the cost of his allies. a 

The insolent conduct of the Vijriyanagar king on this occasion and 
tho outrages which his followers had offered to all that the Musalmans 
held most sacred, led to his fall, just when his kingdom seemed to have 
attained the highest pitch of aggrandisement. His late allies, whom 
he had insulted and despoiled, formed an alliance with their recent 
enemy the Ahmadnagar king, which was joined by Ali Barid Shrill of 


1 Farishtah, III. 105 • 111. 


3 Fari.litah, III, 133. 
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Bidar, The bonds between Bijdpur and Ahmadnagar were drawn close 
by the marriage of A'li A'dil Shah to Ch&nd Bibi, daughter of Hussain 
Nizam Shdh, who brought the fort of Sholdpur as her dowry ; and the 
four Musalmdn sovereigns agreed to combine their forces and attack 
Ram IWj, the common enemy of themselves and their religion. The 
result of the expedition was the complete defeat, at the battle of Talikot 
(a.d.1565) of Ram Raj, who lost his life, and the eventual subversion 
of the Vijayanagar kingdom. The territory did not at once fall 
completely into the hands of the Musalmans, as Rbm Rdj’s brother 
was allowed to retain miich territory, and for a considerable time 
many feudatory chiefs were able to maintain their independence 
in their provinces. Some districts, such as TerdAl, Yddvbd, and 
Torgal, now forming part of the Southern .Maratha Country, seem to 
have been added about this time to the territories of Bijapur. 

On the death not long afterwards of Hussain Nizdm Shrill, who 
left a successor still in his minority, A'li A'dil Shah, in the hope of 
gaining a further slice of Vijayanagar, interfered in the intestine dis¬ 
putes of that state and espoused the cause of Tim Rd j, the son of Rdm 
Raj, against Venkatadri, the latter’s brother. 1 Venkatadri, however, 
by an adroit appeal to the jealousy of Ahmadnagar, procured an inva¬ 
sion of Bijdpur territory from that quarter, which made A'li Adil Shah 
return with precipitation. Hostilities then ensued between Bijdpur 
and Ahmadnagar in the course of which Kishwar Khdn was killed and 
the Bijapur troops met with great reverses. The same bad fortune 
attended an expedition to recover Goa from the Portuguese ; but Ali 
A'dil Shdh retrieved Ms military reputation by taking the famous 
fort of Adoni, which had been considered impregnable. 

The Bijdpur king proceeded at once to make good use of the strong 
position thus obtained in the south. Having seeured himself by an 
agreement with Mortaza Nizam Shdh against intervention on the sido 
of Ahmadnagar, he set to work (a.d. 1573) to recover the conquests 
that had been made by Firoz Shdh Bahamani some sixty-seven years 
lief ore. The first place taken was Torgal, 1 whicli was in the hands of 
Venkati Yesav Rai, an officer of the Bijapur government who had 
revolted. Thence the king moved to Dlidrwdr, which was held by an 
officer of the late Rdm Rbj who had assumed practical independence. 
Dhdrwdr fell after a siege of six months; and then the Bijdpur troops 
moved against Bankapur, then the ^capital of Velapa Rai, who had 
formerly been a servant of the Vijayanagar king but was now inde¬ 
pendent. After vain applications for aid to Venkatadri, the brother 
of his former master, Veldpa Rai defended himself with such vigour 
that he nearly forced his enemy to raise the siege. The Musalmdns 
were especially annoyed by night attacks, which are thus described by 


• Penkonda was now the capital o! what remained o£ the kingdom, Vijayanagar 
having been destroyed after.the battle of TAlikot. Briggs’ Farishtah, III. 131; Wilks’ 
Mysor, 12-3). 

’ Farishtah (Briggs, III. 135) writes the name Toortul, but it is more than probable 
that the place named in the text is indicated. Torgal is to the south of KaUdgi, a 
little off the road from Bijdpur to DbdrwAr. 
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Farishtah: "The infantry of the Karndtak, who value their lives 
but little, were quite naked, and had their bodies anointed with oil 
to prevent their being easily seized : thus prepared they entered, the 
tents at night and stabbed, the soldiers while sleeping without mercy.'” 
These attacks occasioned a panic, which would have led to disastrous 
results, especially as the supplies of the besieging force were also cut 
off by the activity of the enemy. Mustdpha Khdn, the Bijapur general, 
however, by a judicious use of his Bdrgirs or Maratha cavalry, re-open¬ 
ed his lines of communication, and by a strong cordon of sentries round 
the camp effectually checked the night attacks. The result was that 
after a siege of one year and three months Bankapur was surrendered ; 
and thus nine or ten years after the battle of Talikot, tho w'hole of 
the Southern Maratha Country was absorbed into Bijapur. 

A'li A'dil Shah remained for some time at Bankapur, and from 
there made successive attacks on the Hindus of the south, iu which 
Mustdpha K ban, who was made the head of all departments of the 
state, greatly distinguished himself. The Hindu chiefs of Malabar and 
Krinara seem to have submitted generally and to have become tribu¬ 
taries. 1 Tho Musahndus were much assisted in those campaigns by 
their Maratha allies or feudatories, but events proved that the latter 
were not' always to lx? relied on. After overrunning much country 
south of the Tungbhadrn the Bijapur king turned his arms against 
Venkatadri, whose capital was blockaded, The city was on tho point 
of falling when Venkatadri managed to gain over Hundiatum Naik, 
the chief of the Bdrgirs, whom he induced by large' bribes to desert 
tho king and harass his camp. r J his was done so effectually that A'li 
A'dil Shdh had to raise the siege and retire to his own .dominions. 
The conduct of the Mardthds ou this occasion was not forgotten or 
forgiven. Shortly after the Bdrgirs committed excesses in their 
jdhgirs about Yijdyanngar, and a force had to be sent against them, 
which they resisted successfully for a year. Artifice- at last effected 
what force had failed to accomplish. The insurgents were invited to 
court, and notwithstanding - tho warnings of the more prudent among 
them the greater number accepted the invitation. 'The result is con¬ 
cisely told by farishtah : For some time the king treated tho Bdrgirs 
with kindness, but at length put most of them to death. 2 

According to tho Portuguese historian, epitomised in Briggs’ 
Farishtah, 3 the kings of Ahmadnagar and Bijapur were not very suc¬ 
cessful in an attack which they made on Goa in conjunction with 
the ruler of Kdlikat in a.d. 1570. A'li A'dil Shah, it is stated, descended 
the Phonda pass with a large army and invested Goa, but after ten 
months was obliged to raise the siege, having lost twelve thousand 
men besides numbers of elephants and horses. Mot long after this a 
Bijapur vessel having been taken by the Portuguese, the ambassador 
from that nation to Bijdpur was confined in Bolgaum till reparation 
was made. 


1 Briggs’ Farishtah, III, 138-140, Bee aiso Wilks’ Mysor, 39. 

3 Briggs’ Farishtah, III, 141. 3 Farisbtalij Ill. 520. 
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lu A.d. 1580 A'li met with his death under circumstances most 
disgraceful to himself, and was succeeded by his nephew Ibrdhim. 
During'A'li’s reign he did much for the adornment of the capital, the 
Jurna Masjid, the Hauz-i-Shapur, the city wall, and various aqueducts 
having been constructed by his orders. 1 

Ibrahim A'dil Shah II. being but nine years of age when his uncle 
died, the management of the state devolved on Kdmil Khan 
Dakhani and the famous Chand Bibi, the widow of tlie late king. As 
usual under such circumstances a series of palace intrigues and 
revolutions ensued. Kdmil Klein made himself obnoxious and was 
deposed and killed by Ildji Kish war Khdn, who succeeded to his 
place. The change however was found to be one from King- Log 
to King Stork. The new regent aimed at sole and uncontrolled 
authority and shrank from no steps to attain his object. Learning 
that there was some talk of getting Mustdpha Khdn from Baukapur 
to oppose him be had the latter assassinated, lie next proceeded to rid 
himself of Chand Bibi, which he did by getting her confined in the 
fort of Sdtara on the pretence that she had instigated her' brother 
the king of Ahmadnagar to invade Bijdpur. His power was -but 
short-lived. A confederacy of the Abyssinian officers of the army 
was formed and Kishwar Khdn had to fly. Clidnd Bibi was released, 
and Yeklds Khdn, the head of the Abyssinian party, was associated 
with her in the regency. 

The successful party was too unpopular to maintain their position. 
A formidable confederacy Was formed against Bijdpur by Ahmad- 
nagar Golkonda and Borar, and the capital was besieged by their 
forces. Two influential nobles of the Bijdpur court joined the 
besiegers, and the Abyssinians finding their tenure of power insecure 
consented to an addition to the ministry. Chand Bibi accordingly 
called to her council Shah Abul Hassan, who set to work with mar¬ 
vellous energy and success to free the state from its difficulties. The 
Maratha chiefs of the Karndtak who had revolted were recalled to 
their allegiance and summoned to Bijdpur, where they did good service 
by hangiug on the rear of the besiegers and cutting off their supplies. 
The Musalman leaders who had deserted returned; and so successful 
were the efforts of the new minister that ere long the invaders found 
tlieir position untenable. After having sat for twelve months before 
Bijdpur and made a large breach the confederate armies had to raise 
the 6iege. 

The Nizdm 8hdh army returned to Ahmadnagar, plundering on 
the way the' districts of Kolhdr, Hukkeri, Rdybdg, Miraj, and 
Panhdla, 3 while some of the Golkonda troopB remained in Bijdpur 
territory. The latter were defeated by a Bijdpur force under Dilawar 
Khdn, who pursued them to the very gates of their capital. 

The successful general returned to Bijdpur to grasp at supreme 
power. He seized and blinded Yeklds Khan and Shdh Abul Hassan, 
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tlie latter of whom was afterwards put to death; and all obstacles 
having been removed and the Abyssinians banished, Dildwar Khdn 
became regent, a posit on which he held for eight years. 

Bad as were the means by which Dildwar Khdn attained this posi¬ 
tion lie unquestionably made good use of his power, and his strong 
hand was soon felt in all parts. The dissensions at the capital had 
encouraged the recently subdued tributaries in the Karndtak to resume 
their independence*, and operations against them were now begun 
without delay. A treaty was concluded with Ahmadnagar, which was 
cemented by the marriage of Ibrdhim A'dil Shdh’s sister to Hussain, 
the son of Murtaza Nizam Shdh, 1 and the young Bijdpur king was 
aftenvards married to the sister of the Golkonda sovereign. 

The thraldom in which Ibrahim Adil Shdh was kept by the imperi¬ 
ous minister soon became intolerable, and Dildwar Khdn’s conduct to 
the king during a subsequent campaign against Ahmadnagar made 
the latter resolve to gain his independence. Accordingly he suddenly 
left the minister’s camp one morning and repaired to that of certain 
malcontent nobles; and Dildwar Khan, after a vain attempt to get 
the king again into his power, had to fly to Ahmadnagar. Peace 
was made with the letter state for a time, but /war soon broke out 
again owing to the instigation of Dildwar Khan; and Burhan Nizam 
Shah invaded Bijapur territory and repaired a ruined fort on the 
Bhima where he established himself. Ibrahim Adil Shah at first 
temporised and treated with Dildwar Khdn till he got him into his 
power, when he blinded him and sent him for life to the fort of Sdtdra. 
The king then marched against the invader, whoso supplies he. cut 
off by a judicious use of his Mardtba cavalry. Finally, harassed by 
attacks from without and conspiracies from within, Burhdn Nizdm 
Shdh was obliged to sue for peace and had to undergo the humiliation 
of himself, dismantling the fort he had re-built in Bijdpur territory 
(a.d. 1592.) 

Ibrdhim A'dil Shdh-nest turned his arms to the south and made 
a most successful campaign into the Karndtak and Malabdr, 3 when 
he was recalled by a revolt raised by his brother Ismail, who had been 
confined as a state-prisoner in the fort of Belgaum. The king at first 
offered a pardon to the rebel, but as his offers were rejected he sent a 
force to attack him. Disaffection load spread widely. Some of the 
leading nobles turned traitors, and the garrison of Miraj 
revolted and declared for Ismail. To add to the difficulty of the 
situation, at the instigation of the rebels Burhdn Nizam Shdh of 
Ahmadnagar invaded Bijdpur from the north, while the Hindus of 
Malabdr attacked the districts about Bankdpur on the south. The 
army sent against Belgaum returned to Bijdpur without orders, and 
Ain-ul-Mulk, the chief partizan of prince Ismail, joined the latter 
with an army of thirty thousand men and advanced towards the 
capital. Hamid Khdn, who was sent against the insurgents, pre- 


1 Chind Bibi accompanied her niece to Ahmadnagar, where she afterwards immor¬ 
talised herself by her heroic defence of the place against the Mughals. 

* The fort of Mysor was taken on this occasion. Briggs’ Farisbtah, III. 17. 
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tended at first to be ready to join their cause, and having thus put 
them off their guard attacked and defeated them. Ain-ul-Mulk was 
killed in the action, and Ismail was taken and shortly after was 
put to death. Ibrdhim A'dil {Shah, freed from internal foes, was 
able to turn his attention towards h s foreign enemies. In a cam¬ 
paign against Ahmadnagar Ibrdhim Nizhni Shdh, the son and 
successor of Burhdn Nizdm Shah, was defeated and killed, and the 
expedition against the Hindu invaders of the south having been 
equally successful, Ibrahim A'dil Shdh entered Bijdpur in triumph 
(A.d. 1596). 

About this time the king sent a force to Ahmadnagar to aid his 
aunt Chtfnd Hibi in her defence of that city against the Mughals 
under Murad, son of the emperor Akbar, who had been invited by 
one of the factions that convulsed that unhappy kingdom ; but the 
Bijdpur troops did not come into collision with the Mughals, who 
had raised the siege three days before their arrival. Ibrahim A'dil 
Shah then arbitrated on the claims of various pretenders to the throne 
of Ahmadnagar, and for a time peace was restored to that distracted 
kingdom. The intervention of the Bijdpur king was soon again 
called for and on this occasion his troops came into collision with 
the Mughals and were defeated. The victors did not follow up their 
advantage; but afterwards Ibrahim A'dil Shdh sent an embassy to 
Akbar, and his daughter was married to prince Ddnidl, the emperor’s 
son, who had succeeded Murad in command of the army of the Dakhan. 
A secret partition treaty 1 is said to have been executed between Akbar 
and the Bijdpur king, by which the latter was to gain a considerable 
slice of Ahmadnagar territory. It was probably in consequence of 
this that Ibrahim Adil Shdh resisted with short-sighted policy the 
consolidation of Ahmadnagar under Malik Amber. 3 The rivalry 
between the two ended only with the r deaths, wh elitook place within 
a year of each other. Ibrdhim A'dil Shdh dial in a.d. 1626, leaving to 
bis son and successor Muh immad a full treasury and a powerful army. 
Every one who has seen Bijdpur will remember his exquisite mausoleum, 
the Ibrahim Roza, wh’cli stands on a, raised stone platform outside 
the town faced by a mosque of corresponding style and d’mensions. 

When Muhammad A'dil Shall succeeded his father, Shdh Jahdn 
was on the throne of the Mughals, and the Bijdpur king at first 
avoided anything that might tiring him into collision with the great 
northern power. He soon changed li’s policy. Notwithstanding the 
terrible famine which was devastating the country, owing to a failure 
of the periodical rains in A.n. 1629 and the following year, A'zam Khan, 
Shdh Jahan’s general, carried on operations against Ahmadnagar, 
which was brought to the brink of ruin. The position of the rival state 


1 Grant Duff, I, 77. 

a At this point we lose the invaluable guidance of the historian Farishtali. The 
loss, however, is of the less importance that the historical interest at this period is 
concentrated not so much on tho internal history of Bijapur as on the gradual ap¬ 
proach of the Mughals and on the rise of the Mar.ithAs, which jointly brought about 
the destruction of th« A'dil KhAn dynasty and kingdom. 
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was at first not unpleasing to Muhammad A'dil Shah, hut afterwards 
he began to perceive what would he the probable consequence to himself 
of the subversion of the Nizam Shrih kingdom by-the Mughals. He 
accordingly made an alliance with Murtaza Nizam Shrih, and sent 
an army under his general, Randullah Khan, which engaged the 
Mughals and was defeated. At the same time the Ahmadnagar 
king was assassinated and his state placed at the mercy of the 
Mughals by the traitor Fatih KMn, so that Shrill Jahrin was enabled 
to direct his whole attention to Bijripur. 

The territory was invaded by an army under Asaf Khan, but the 
general found it no easy task to take his capital, as the Bijripur king 
displayed considerable talents both as a soldier and as a diplomatist. 
While amusing Asaf Khrin with pretended negotiations and feigned 
offers, he arranged so that his supplies were cut off, and finally the 
Mughal leader had to ra se the siege. lie accord ngly retired, but 
in revenge plundered and destroyed the country as far west as Miraj. 
The Bijripur troops then took the aggressive and attacked the Mughal 
forces which were besieging Daulatribrid, hut met with a defeat. 

Muhammad A'dil Shrih then nr,do some attempts at negotiation 
which were not favourably received. Some time after an ambassador 
was sent from Shrih Jahrin 1 calling on the Bijripur king to give up 
forts belonging to Ahmadnagar which luid fallen into his hands, to 
surrender his guns and military stores, and to cease affording coun¬ 
tenance to the famous partisan leader, Shrihji Bhonsle, 2 who had done 
so much to avert the ruin of the Ahmadnagar kingdom. The rejection 
of these demands brought on war. Shallji, driven out of the Alimad- 
nagar territory, tied into that of Bijripur, in consequence of which 
the country about Kolhapur, Miraj, and Raybrig wa6 utterly wasted 
by the Mughals. Another force attacked the capital of Bijripur, 
but found that in anticipation of its arrival all the forago and grain 
within a circuit of twenty miles round the fort had been destroyed 
and the wells filled up. As a regular siege was impracticable, the 
invading forces marched through the country in two bodies, plundering 
and devastating. In these operations they met with some loss from 
attacks by the Bijripur troops; but Muhammad A'dil Shrih was at 
last compelled to sue for peace. He received more favourable terms 
than might have been expected, the harshest condition being the 
imposition of a tribute of twenty lrikhs a year. Peace was concluded 
in a.d. 1636. In the following year, on the complete subversion of 
the Ahmadnagar kingdom, Shrihji Bhonsle entered the service of 
Bijripur. 

The services of the new adherent were soon utilised. Shrihji 
having been confirmed in the jabgiv of Poona, which he had received 


1 The great gun at BijApur called the Malak-i-Maidofn or Monarch of the Plain 
was specifically demanded on this occasion. It weighs 40 tons, but is only 15 feet 
long j the muzzle is 4 feet 8 inches in diameter and the calibre 2 feet 4 inches. It 
was cast at Ahmadnagar in a.d. 1519, and is supposed to have been taken by A'li 
Adil ShAh in A.d. 1662. See Briggs’ Parish tali, 111,239 Note and 243 Note: also 
Grant DufTs MarAthAs, I. 83 Note. 
s The father of the great ShivAji. 
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from his late masters, was sent, under Raudullali Khan, on an expedition Historical 

into what is now the Madras Presidency, where lie was promised a Skktch, 
large jdligir, which he afterwards received. He was completely A ’ u ‘ U0_ 1818> 
successful and extended the limits of the Bijripur kingdom to the 
Hay of Bengal. 1 

While Shahji was thus engaged, his son Shiv&ji, who had Vieen Shilhji Arrested 

left at Poona, laid the foundations of his future power by getting a “ a Traitor, 
into his possession several forts belonging to Bijdpur. His proceed¬ 
ings at first were little noticed, but when fort after fort fell into his 
hands the rebellion was too serious to be overlooked. Persuaded that 
Shivaji was carrying out instructions received from Shdhji, the king 
sent orders to Baji Ghorpade, jahgirdhr of Mudhol, who was serving 
with the latter in the Karnhtak, to seize the rebel’s father. This was 
effected by treachory, and Shtfhji was sent a prisoner to Bijftpnr. Here 
ho was desired to suppress his soil’s rebellion ; and his assurances that 
Shivaji had been acting in contravention of his wishes and that he was 
unable to restrain him were disbelieved. He was accordingly shut in 
a stone dungeon the door of which was built up, leaving only a small 
opening, and he was assured that this also would lie closed if his son 
did not submit. 

On hearing of his father’s precarious situation Shivhji applied for 
aid to the emperor Shah Jahan, who agreed to admit him into the 
imperial service and brought such’ influence to bear on Biju'pur that 
Shahji was released from his dungeon. He was however kept a pri¬ 
soner at large for four years until the growing disturbances in the 
Karndtak rendered it necessary to send him there. Before dismissing 
him Muhammad Add Shall bound him over to refrain from molesting 
the Mudholkar, and a nominal reconciliation was brought about. 

Shiihji however, so far from being reconciled, charged his son by his 
filial duty to punish Baji (fliorpad i, an injunction not neglected by 
Shivaji, who some years afterwards made a sudden descent on Mudhol, 
which he burnt, killing at, the same time his father's enemy. 

Ever since the peace of A.n. 1630, Muhammad Add Shiili had kept 
ou good terms with tie’ 1 Mughal emperor. Unfortunately for his 
successor lie cultivated the favour of SliAh Jahan’s eldest son Dara 
Shekoh, a fact which spurred on to fiercer zeal Aurangzib, who bad, 
on other grounds, resolved to reduce Bijapur to the condition of a 
province of the empire. The storm however did not burst during the 
life-time of Muhammad Adil Shiili, who died quietly at his capital in 
a.D. 1656. Ilis tomb, surmounted by one of the largest domes in the 
world, is the most prominent object seen when approaching or leaving 
Bijdpur. 

A'li A'dil Sloth II., son of the late king, succeeded to a troubled 
heritage at the age of nineteen. His claim to the throne was disputed 
by the Mughals without any valid grounds; and an army under 

1 In 1638 Randullali Khiin besieged Snringapatan, but was repulsed. He subse¬ 
quently took Bangalor, which 1-hAbji afterwards made his head-quarters. For the 
BijApur conquests in the south of this period ses Wilks’ Mysor, I. 41, 42, and 49, 
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Aurangzib marched against his capital. Klidn Muhammad the prime 
minister, who was sent against the invaders, allowed himself to be 
bought over, and aided instead of resisting the approach of the 
Mughals. The siege was at once formed and carried on with vigour, 
and nothing could have saved the city, when Aurangzib heard of 
the supposed mortal illness of his father Shah Jahan. Feeling' it 
necessary for the prosecution of his designs to be present at the 
death-bed, he hastily made peace with the young king, and evacuated 
the Bijdpur territory. 

Left to itself the city became a prey to factious, and the position 
of the youthful prince, surrounded by intriguing adherents, many 
of whom were also traitore, was most difficult. 1 Khan Muhammad 
was assassinated, and an army was sent under Afzul Khdn against 
Shivaji, who, after treacherously killing the leader, destroyed the 
force in the jungles under Mahahaleshvar. A more detailed account 
of the proceedings of Shivdji at this period will bo found in the 
historical account of the state of Kolhapur. Suffice it to say hero, 
that aided probably by the treachery of Rustum Zamiin, an officer 
of the Bijapur government in charge of the Mi raj and Panhala dis¬ 
tricts, the Mardtha leader was enabled to plunder to the gates of 
Bijdpur; and when the approach of the Bijdpur troops forced him to 
take refuge in the fort of Panhala, he escaped. The king then took 
the field in person, and after capturing Panlidla and Pavangad 
proceeded south to restore order in the Karmltak. On the way he 
had to take the forts of Raiebur and Torgal, and when encamped ou 
the Tungbhadra he was attacked by the rebel Sidi Johar, formerly an 
officer in Ins service. He remained two years in the Karndtak with 
his army, leaving the northern part of his kingdom at the mercy of 
Shivdji, who did not fail to take advantage of the opportunity thus 
afforded. Such was the condition of the once proud Bijipur monarchy 
that A'li A'dil Shall was obliged to consent to a peace which left 
Shivdji in possession of the Konkan from Kalydn to Goa, and of a 
strip of country above the Sahyadris extending from the north of 
I’oona to the south of Mi raj (a.d. J602). 

The peace thus purchased was of short duration. Two years later 
the Bijdpur generals at Panhala made an attempt to recover the 
Konkan and were defeated by Shivdji, who further revenged himself 
by sending his horse to plunder the Bijapur territory. He afterwards 
entered into an offensive alliance with the Mughals against A'li A'dil 
Shdh, and joined the army of Jaisingh, Aurangzib'’s general, in an 
invasion of the Bijdpur dominions. Shivdji after a time left 
Jaisingh to pay a visit to Delhi, while the Mughals, who advanced to 
Bi jdpur, were so harassed by the Dakhan horse and suffered so much 
from sickness and from want of water and supplies that they had to 
raise the siege. Not long after A'li A'dil Shah concluded a treaty with 
Aurangzib to the advantage of the latter; and the pretensions and 


1 A graphic account of the condition of Bij&pur at this time will be found in the 
late Colonel Meadows Taylor’s Tara. Though avowedly a work of fiction the 
historical details ill the book arc correct and the local colouring perfect. 
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attacks of Sliivfiji were bought off by agreeing to pay him three 
lakhs of rupees annually. At the end of a.d. 1672 the Bijapur king 
died, leaving a son, Sultan Sikandar, then only in his fifth year. On 
his death-bed Ali Adi I Slinh appointed as regent Khawas Khdu, son 
of the traitorous prime minister whose assassination has been noted 
above, and suggested that the leading nobles should be put in charge 
of the several districts, the Southern Mardtha Country being assigned 
to Abdul Karim the ancestor of the Sdvanur nawdbs. The regent, 
however, though he assented to those arrangements, refrained from 
giving them effect for fear of his subordinates making their own 
terms with the Muglials when at a distance from the capital. 

Sliivfiji was not likely to neglect the opportunity offered to him 
by the infancy of the king and the factions at Bijapur. He at once 
declared war, retook Panhala, and sent an expedition which sacked 
the rich town of Hiibli, on its way plundering Belgaum. 1 * * * 5 These and 
other attacks led to an army being sent against the Mardthas under 
Abdul Karim, who regaiued possession of the open country about 
Panhala, While he was thus employed a Maratha force appeared iti 
the neighbourhood of Bijapur and plundered with impunity. Abdul 
Karim was recalled to the defence of the capital, and between Miraj 
and Bijapur was attacked by the Marathds and obliged to come to 
terms. Shortly afterwards, thinking he saw an opportunity of retak¬ 
ing Panhala, ho again advanced with art army in that direction. He 
defeated the Mardthas under Praldp Hao near Panhala, hut while his 
troops were dispersed in pursuit he was attacked by a fresh body and 
routed, after which lie retired in disgrace to Bijapur. 

In this year (a..]}. 1674), Sliivfiji, who had long previously assumed 
royal titles arid struck coins in his name, was formally enthroned with 
great ceremony. 

In the following year the regent K ha was Khan opened negotia¬ 
tions with the Mughals and agreed to hold Bijapur as a dependent 
province of the empire. He also arranged to give the -young king's 
sister in marriage to one of the sons of Aurangzib. The proposed 
measures however were most unpalatable to the nobles and people 
of Bijapur, and when the regent's negotiations became known a 
conspiracy was formed against him and lie was assassinated. The 
chief authority then fell into the hands of Abdul Karim, who acted 
with such vigour, that when the Mughals appeared to receive the 
surrender of Bijapur they were attacked and worsted in several 
actions; and finally a treaty was made on terms honourable to 
Bijfipur." 


i Grant Duff’s Maritksts, I. 188; Stokes’ Belgaum, 42. Tliis is the first occasion 
on which we hear of ShivAji or his troops operating much to the south of Kolhalpur ; 
yet according to tradition he had twelve years previously built, among othere, the 

forts of Rahndurg and Nargund, See A Memoir of the State of the Southern Mari- 

tlia Country by Captain E. W. West. Selection from Bombay Government Records, 

CXI1I. New Series, 173. Had, however, these forts been in existence and in 
Marrftha hands at the time of A'li A'dil Shah’s expedition to the KarmUak, just noted, 
we should have heard of their being besieged by him. 

5 Grant Duff’s Mar&thsfs, I. 195. 
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In the next year (a.d. 1676) Shivdji made his famous expedition 
into the Kamatak. He first went to Golkonda, where lie concluded a 
treaty hostile to Bijhpur and the new regent. lie then proceeded to 
the south, where he recovered the jdhgir that had been granted to his 
father and plundered or took the other districts belonging to Bij&pur 
in that'quarter. In the meantime Abdul Karim, with the Mughals, 
proceeded to attack Golkonda in revenge for the treaty made with 
Shivdji. The expedition was unsuccessful, and to add to the difficulties 
of the situation Abdul Karim died. He was succeeded by Musaud 
Khdn, an Abyssinian, who owed his appointment to I)ilir Kluin the 
Mughal general, and who consequently favoured the Mughal faction. 
The new regent did not display much generalship or statesmanlike 
ability. He dismissed a large portion of the cavalry who took service 
with the enemies of Bijapur, and before long he had the mortification 
of seeing the whole Southern Manitha Country overrun by Shivhji’e 
troops. He was further pressed by the Mughals under Sultan Muaz- 
zim, Aurangzil/s son, who demanded Padshah Bibi the king’s sister. 
The demand was refused, but as one of the factions in the city was 
prepared to support it by force, the princess of herself went to the 
Mughal camp in the hope of saving her brother and country. The 
sacrifice was of no avail. The siege of Bijdpur was pressed, and iu 
his despair the regent applied to Shivaji for aid. The latter at once 
made a diversion by a vigorous attack on the Mughal possessions in 
tho Dakhan. On a further application from Musdud Khan the 
Marnthas hovered around the besieging army and cut off its supplies, so 
that Dilir Khan had to raise the siege. He accordingly marched to 
the west, plundered Athni, and was laying waste the country to tho 
south of the Krishna when he was again attacked by the Marathas 
and forced to retreat. Shiviji, in return for the assistance rendered 
to Bijapur on til’s occasiou, received a grant of most of the Bijapur 
possessions in what is now the Madras Presidency. He died shortly 
afterwards (a.d. 1680 ) and was succeeded by his son Sambhdji. 

The death of Shivriji and the succession of a prince of a very dif¬ 
ferent type removed a formidable obstacle from the path of Aurang- 
zih, who was now left free to pursue his designs against Bijapur. His 
envoy there intrigued and gained over many of the principal officers, 
and owing to his influence Musaud Kuhn had to retire. The new 
administration attempted to recover some of the rich districts on the 
Krishna that had fallen into Shivaji’s possession, and Miraj was 
re-taken, which occasioned an irreparable breach between Bijhpur 
and Sambhhji. Auraugzib in person now came into the Dakhan 
and sent his son Sultdn Muazzim into the Konkan. The latter 
afterwards ascended the Ghats, and making Vhlva his head¬ 
quarters for the time, subdued the country round, and then marched 
to the south, successively taking Goktlk, Hubli, and Dhdrwar. 
Prince Azim, another son of A urangzih’s, had meanwhile advanced 
against Bijdpur, but had been compelled to retire; and a force 
sent against Sultan Muazzim found hie troops so weakened by 
disease and reduced in numbers by the drafts required to garrison 
the new acquisitions that he too had to retreat. Another attempt 
was then made by prince Azim, which was near being as unsuccessful 
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as the first. The last days of the Bijapur monarchy had now come, 
Aurangzib having crippled Golkonda, turned his whole efforts against 
Bijapur, whither he proceeded in person, and after a gallant defence 
the city was taken (a.d, 1686). The young prince fell into the hands 
of the conqueror and died in c iptivity. 

The subversion of the Bijapur kingdom removes the connecting link 
which rendered it feasible to give a continuous historical account of the 
tract of country forming the subject of this sketch. The tide of war 
too, before long, rolled northwards; and until the latter part of the 
eighteenth century the Southern Mardtha Country was the scene of 
but few cvents.of sufficient historical importance to be recorded. 

After the capture of Bijapur Aurangzib lost no time in securing 
possession of the territories that had thus become a portion of his 
empire. His armies marched to the furthest southern districts belong¬ 
ing to the extinct kingdom—those situated in what was termed the 
Bijdpur Karnatak—driving the Marathds everywhere into their forts. 
The Mughal tenure of the country, however, was purely military and 
did not last long. Abdul Rauf Khan, son of the deceased Abdul 
Karim, who has often been referred to in these pages, entered the 
service of the emperor and received charge of a large portion of the 
Southern Maratha Country. He first made Bank:!pur his head-quar¬ 
ters, but eventually carved out for himself a principality the capital 
of which was Sdvanur. Aurangzlb's hands were too fully occupied 
elsewhere to enablo him to look closely after his new acquisitions in 
the south, which soon ceased to belong to him even in name. In the 
northern part of the Southern Maratha Country his hold at first 
seemed to be firm. Miraj and Panhala were taken by the Mughals, 
but the latter place was almost immediately re taken by the MardtMs. 
It fell again into Auraugzib’s hands, but the emperor had to move 
towards the north, leaving behind an enemy whose power increased 
daily as that of the Mughal waned. The inevitable end was delayed 
by the dissensions among the Maratha leaders and the absence from 
the scene of action of their rhja, but at Aurangzib’s death his power 
in the south was very circumscribed. His son Kam Baksli was at 
Bijapur when his father died, and tried to revive the Mughal empire 
there, but was soou defeated and killed. 

Wheu Shdhu, the grandson of the great Shivdji, was released by 
the Mughals, he found the Southern Marhtha Country partly overrun 
by the adherents of his cousin the r&ja of Kolhdpur and partly in the 
hands of the Savanur nawab. He promised to clear his country of 
plunderers and practically to bring it again under the Mughal emperor 
if the latter would bestow on him the chauth and sar-deshmukhi of 
the six sublias of the Dakhm. His application was at first refused, 
but in a.d, 1719 he obtained from Delhi the grants above noted, and 
in addition the mxrdj or personal sovereignty of a number of 
districts extending from Poona to a considerable distance south of the 
Tuugbhadra river and comprising the greater part of the dominions 
of the extinct Bijapur kingdom. 1 Various officers were appointed to 
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1 Grant Duff's MarAthis, I, 324-5. 
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the several provinces, and the tract of country of which this sketch 
has to deal was placed under Fateh Sing Bhonsle. Some years later 
(a.d. 1730) in the treaty between the rajas of Sd.ta.ra and Kolhapur, 
the territory lying between the rivers Varna and Krishna on the north 
and the Tungbhadra on the south was assigned to Kolhapur. Miraj 
Tdsgaon and Athni thus remained with Slifihu • but he and the Poshwds 
exercised sovereignty over a considerable portion of the tract assigned to 
Kolhapur by the treaty. The Nizam too divided the revenue with the 
Marathas in such parts of the Southern Mardtha Country as were not 
included in the svanij or had not been wholly ceded in jdhgir, and long 
held Bijdpur and the adjacent country. In his capacity of viceroy of 
the Dakhan he interfered to suppress disturbances in the Bijdpur 
Karndtak, 1 and appointed a new subheddr to that district. He is said 
to have taken the fort of Belgaum into his own hands about ibis time 
and to have kept it for ten years, after which it passed into the 
hands of the Sdvanur nawab as his deputy. 2 

The great power and extensive territory that the Sdvanur nawab 
acquired during the various changes noted above is shown by the 
cessions which Nawab Majid Khdn had to make by treaty to the 
Peshwa some years after. Tiie chauth and sar-deshmukhi of the 
country between the Krishna aud Tungbhadra had been farmed out to 
a well-known banker, Bapu Naik Baramatikar, and, as the latter’s 
authority was resisted, an expedition was sent into the Southern 
Mardtha Country in A.D. 1740 under Saddshiv Chimnaji Bhdu the 
Peshwa’s cousin. It is probable that the obstruction had in a great 
measure been occasioned by the nawab, who not long before had thrown 
off his dependence on the Mughals. Majid Khdn, however, was not 
strong enough to resist the Mardtha force and had to agree to a treaty 
by which he yielded up the whole of the country comprised in the 
talukds of Bdgalkot, Bnddmi, Padshdpur, Kittur, Dhdrwdr, Navalgund, 
Parasgad, Dambal, part of ltanebennur and Kod, Gokdk, Yadvdd, 
Torgal, Haliydl, and others, thirty-six districts in all. He was allowed 
to retain Mishrikot, Huhli, Banka pur, Hdngal, and other districts, to 
the number of twenty-two, together with the forts of Banlcapur, 
Torgal, and Azamnagar or Belgaum. 8 't he ceded districts seem not 
to-have passed at once into the hands of the Mardthas, as Gokdk was 
taken by the Peshwa on his return from his expedition into the 
southern Karndtak in a.d. 1754; and later on Bdgalkot is mentioned 
as having been similarly taken. 

On this last occasion Abdul Khdn, the Sdvanur nawab, brought 
on a conflict which resulted in his losing several more districts. 
Bdldji Bdji Rdo, in the year that Gokdk was taken, sent another 
expedition into the Karndtak which he himself accompanied part 
of the way. In the course of the campaign a Musulmdn officer 


1 An account of the territory cofnprised under the name Bijiipur Karri Atak is given 
in Wilks’ Mysdr, I. 136. 2 Stokes’ Belgaum, 47. 

s Memoir of the Chiefs of the Southern MarAtha Country, 208. Belgaum is said 
to have received the name of Akamnagar from prince Azam, Aurangzib’s second son, 
who lived there for some time after the fall of BijApur. Stokes’ Belgaum, 45. But 
the name seems older. See Bombay Gazetteer, XXI. 376 note. 3. 
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who had formerly been in the service of the famous French leader 
llussy and had subsequently entered that of the Peshwa, took 
o(Teuco and again changed masters, this time taking service with 
Abdul Khan. 'The latter refused the demand for his surrender made 
by Bi'tlaji Baji Rao, and consequently the Peshwa assembled an 
army and marched against Savanur. As this movement was 
regarded with suspicion by the Nizam, who claimed the Savanur 
chief as his subject, the co-operation of SalAbat Jang was asked by 
the Peshwa, who represented that Abdul Khan was hostile to both 
parties. Accordingly, a force from HaidarAbad, under Bussy, joined 
the Marat has who were besieging Savanur. The power of the 
European artillery was soon felt and the nawAb was obliged to 
submit. By the treaty then made (a.d. 1756) he ceded Mishrikot 
Mubli and Kundgol and other districts, eleven in all, receiving in com¬ 
pensation the Parasgad tAluka and some districts in RAnebennur. To 
meet the pecuniary fine levied the tiawab laid to pledge BaukApur; 
and it is probable that about this timo the fort of Belgaum was given 
to the Peshiva. 1 The latter seems not to have taken the territory thus 
acquired under his direct management, hut to have left it, for the most 
part, to the dead is, who were held responsible for the revenue. 

Not long afterwards the Peshwa made another valuable acquisition. 
In a.d. 1760 the fort and province of BijApur were ceded to him 
by Nizam Ali. He thus bueamo the master of the whole of the 
Southern Maratha Country except the portions which belonged to 
Kolhapur. To check the latter state the fort of Miraj and a saranjdm 
were bestowed in 1761 on Govind Ilari Patvardhan, who had dis¬ 
tinguished himself at the siege of Savanur. Two years later, when the 
attacks of Haidar Ali of Saringapatan had to be provided against, 
territory yielding a revenue of upwards of twenty-five lakhs of rupees 
was granted in mranjdm to the l’atvardhan. The grant comprised 
not only the territory oecupio 1 by the existing Patvardhan states of 
Sangli, Miraj, KurundvAd, and Jamkhandi, but also several districts 
now included in the collectoratcs of Satara Belgaum and DhArwAr, 
which during the last half century have passed into the hands of the 
British Government by cession or lapse. 3 Besides the territory 
assigned in mranjdm the Peshwa subsequently granted to the 
Patvardhan family the districts of Chikodi and MAnoli, which belonged 
to, or at all events were claimed by the raja of KolhApur. During 
the next fifty years these districts seldom or never remained ten years 
continuously in the hands of one master, but went backwards and 
forwards between Kolhapur and the Patvardhan and the NipAni chief 
till, in the early part of the prosent century, they passed into the hands 
of the British Government under the circumstances narrated in the 
historical sketch of Kolhapur. 


1 Stokes’ Belgaum, 51; Memoir of the States of the .Southern Marathi Country, “00 j 
Grant Duffs MaratliAs, II. 07. 

5 Same districts to the south of the Tungbliadra, such as B»swa I’attan ami 
Itarihar, were included. It was noted in the Tdiutil Zu'bila or grant-deed that 
Haidar Ali had brought the first-named district under his rule, the Vfnv‘ remark being 
added, “ If lie has not got the mulutls then they are with the sarkrir, ’ 
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Between a.d. 1763 and the close of the eighteenth century the most 
prominent events of which the Southern Maratha Country was the 
scene were repeated raids by the Patvardhans and the Kolhftpur 
raja on one another's territories ; an invasion of the country by the 
Nizam of Haidarabad; the constant attacks by Haidar Ali and 
his son Tipu of Mysor on the districts south of the Krishna ; and the 
consequent campaigns against those princes. As far as is necessary, 
the mutual attacks of the Patvardhans and Kolhapur have been noted 
in the account of KolhApur. Of the Nizdm’s invasion it need only be 
observed that it was made in a.d. 1771 from Adoni by Basdlat Jang, 
who levied contributions as far as Atlini and Miraj but was soon 
obliged to retire. The invasions of the Mysor princes were much more 
formidable and call for more detailed notice. 

The rise of the Mysor “ Mayor of the Palace/' Haidar Ali, who 
was to play towards the rdjris of that country the part which the 
Peshwa played towards the rdja of S&tdra, had been watched jealously 
by the Mariithds. 1 In a.d. 1759 his expulsion of their troops from 
some districts which had been pledged to Bdlaji Baji Rdo brought 
about a conflict between them in which the Marathas had the worst 
of it and were obliged to conclude a treaty on terms not very favour¬ 
able to themselves. 2 In 1761 Haidar got fiasalat Khdn to invest him 
with the title of Nawab of Sira, a district to the south of the Tung- 
bhadra which was in the possession of the Mardthds. The position 
of Savanur rendered the alliance or subjection of that state a matter of 
importance; and as the nawab Abdul Hakim Khhn remained staunch 
to his engagements with the Man'll has, hostilities ensued. The nawdb 
was defeated in 1761 and had to submit to the terms imposed on him; 
and Haidar, having to return to the south, left an army under Fazl 
Ullalr K ban to spread his conquests northward. As no preparations had 
been made for resistance the general had an easy task. Dharwar was 
taken, and as a result of this conquest a large tract of country to the 
north of Dharwdr was occupied by Haidar’s troops, 3 Great preparations 
were made at Poona to repel this invasion, and an army marched under 
the Peshwa Mahddev Kao towards the scene of action. -Gopal Kao 
Patvardhan was sent on in advance but was defeated by Eazl Ullah 
Khan. On the J’eshwa's approach the latter had to fall back on 
Haidar’s army, which had advanced to his support, leaving a strong 
garrison in Dh(invar. The two armies came face to face not far from 
Sdvanur, but Mahadev R&o declined a general action and occupied him¬ 
self with driving out Haidar’s garrisons from the town and villages north 
of the Varda. An attempt by Haidar to bring on a battle resulted 
in his discomfiture, and he had to retreat to his entrenched camp 
at Anavati. The approach of the rains put a stop to further hostilities 


1 Haidar himself drew the parallel on an occasion when the Peshwa’s envoy tried 
to pose as the champion of the legitimate sovereign. An account of this curious con¬ 
versation is given in Wilks’ Mysor, I. 301. 

5 Wilks’ Mysor,*I. 228-29. 

3 As the line of least resistance was naturally followed, the districts taken were mostly 
in the present collector,ito of IlijApur. The. strength of the Bdgauin fort seems to have 
saved the districts covered by it, Stokes’ Belgaum, 62. 
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for the time. The Peshwa cantoned his troops at a place called 
Narnedra; and as soon as the season admitted of active operations, 
took Dhanvftr, and thus completed the recovery of all the country 
north of the Varda. He then made over the command to his uncle 
Raghunath Rdo, who pursued Haidar across the Tungbhadra, and 
finally made a treaty at Bednuc. by which Haidar, among other 
stipulations, agreed to relinquish all claims on Sdvanur. 

The peace did not last long, as in 1767 the Peshwa invaded Mysor 
and Haidar was obliged to buy off his attack, having other formidable 
enemies to deal with. The breach of the new treaty led to another 
attack on Haidar a few years later. The Marathas were successful, 
hut as all the operations were carried on to the south of the Tung¬ 
bhadra they need not be detailed here. TI 19 death of the Peshwa 
AJ aliadov Rao in a.d. 1772, followed by that of his brother N dr ay an 
Rdo in the next year, and the question of the disputed succession to 
tho Peshwa’s throne, afforded Haidar an opportunity of regaining the 
territory which he had been forced to disgorge. He recovered the 
districts south of the Tungbhadra which had fallen into the hands of 
the Mardthds and entered into intimate relations with Raghundth Rrio, 
the uncle of the late Peshwa and the claimant to the throne, whom lie 
acknowledged as the head of the Marathas and agreed to support. I 11 
a.d. 1776 lie was invited by his new ally to take possession of the 
Southern Alar At ha Country up to the Krishna, and Ilaidar understood 
that he was to retain these districts . 1 Accordingly he crossed the 
Tungbhadra, took Bankiipm and Savanur, and would doubtless have 
pushed his arms farther north had not the rains put a stop to active 
operations. He then returned to the south leaving a force to protect 
his acquisitions. Konhcr Rdo Patvardhan was sent against this force, 
but was defeated, and his relation, Pandurang Hdo, the grandfather 
of the present chief of Sangli, was taken prisoner. The allied forces 
of tho Mardthas and the Mizdm then marched against Haidar, the 
former under l’arsharam Bliiin, the most distinguished member of tho 
ratvardhau family, moving towards Savanur. Tho Nizam’s forces 
were however bought off, and the Marathas, after having suffered 
a repulse, retired. This left tho Hold open to Haidar, who soon took 
Kopdl, DhArwilr, Gajendragad, BddAmi, and other places, the fall of 
which made him master of the country as far as the Krishna . 2 Alany 
strong places such as Nargund and Kittur he left in the hands of 
their chiefs, on the latter acknowledging his supremacy and agreeing to 
pay tribute an arrangement which much facilitated his conquest of the 
country. Circumstances prevented the Marat lids making an attempt to 
recover the country thus taken, and so’ Haidar remained for a time in 
undisturlied possession. Indeed, his right was acknowledged by the 
Mar A th As not long after, when they wished to secure his aid against 
the English, and he strengthened his hold of the territory by a close 
alliance with the nawab of Savanur, whose eldest son was married to- 
his eldest daughter, Haidar’s second son Iteing at tho same time married 
to Abdul Hakim’s daughter (a.d. 1776). 

1 Wilks’ Mysor, 1.397. Graut Duff f M mill h,i S, I. 23!)) doubts that this invita¬ 
tion was given. Wilks’ Mysor, 1, 419. 
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At tho time when the treaty of SAlbAi was being negotiated 
between the English and the Mara thus, NAna Phadnuvis the Reshwa's 
minister endeavoured to persuade Haidar to restore the territory north 
of the Tungbhadra, and unless his demand was complied with, threat¬ 
ened to join the English against Haidar. But Ilaidar taking advan¬ 
tage of tho rivalry between Nana, and Mali,-idji Sindia was able to 
protract negotiations, till his death on the 20th of December 1782. 

The Poona minister did not lose sight of his cherished design. 
He called on Tipu for arrears of tribute which the latter acknowledged 
to be due hut evaded paying. NAna then endeavoured to get the 
NizAm to join him in recovering from the Mysor prince tho territory 
which both states had lost by the encroachments of the latter. NizAm 
Ali, however, set too high a value on his assistance; and though ho 
was promised Bijapur after the recovery from Tipu of the country 
north of the Tungbhadra, he refused to co operate unless Bijapur and 
Ahmadnagar were made over to him at once. Tipu, on hearing what 
had taken place, showed his contempt for the NizAm by sending an 
insulting message in which he claimed to he the sovereign of BijApur. 

The disagreement between the MarAthAs and the NizAm for the 
time prevented any attack on Tipu, but the inevitable conflict was not 
long delayed. ] t has been noted above how the chief of Nargund became 
a tributary of Haidar and was allowed to retain his state on those 
terms. After Haidar's death Tipu demanded an increased tribute, a 
demand with which Venkat HAo, the Nargund chief, was unwilling to 
comply. As he was unable to resist unless supported, lie first made 
overtures to the Bombay Government, and when these failed, to the 
court of Poona, where he hid interest through the Patvardhans. The 
result of the latter application was that NAna Phadnavis interposed, 
and while acknowledging Tipu's right to levy tribute from the Nar- 
gundkar denied his light to claim more than the amount previously 
paid. Tipu's reply to this was tire despatch of two bodies of troops 
to enforce his demands and if they were not complied with to besiege 
Nargund. A Maratha force despatched to the assistance of tho 
Nargund chief found that, owing to want of water, the Mysor force 
had been obliged to raise the siege, but was still in the neighbourhood. 
Skirmishing ensued in which the MarAthas had the worst; and Tipu's 
troops attacked and took the fort of -RAmdnrg, not far from Nargund, 
and then resumed the siege of the latter place. On the assurances of 
Tipu that only tho former tribute would be exacted from the Nargund 
chief the Maratha force withdrew, after which the siege was pressed 
with redoubled vigour. Terms were promised to the unfortunate chief 
on Che strength of which he capitulated; hut no sooner had he evacuat¬ 
ed his fort than, in violation of tho agreement, he was seized and 
sent into captivity with his family, and his daughter was taken into 
Tipu's harem (a.d. 1785). The fort of Kittur was seized at the 
same time and garrisoned by Mysor troops. Having thus secured 
his hold of the country, Tipu, to gratify his bigotry and insult the 
Hindus, forcibly circumcised largo numbers of the inhabitants. In 
the following year the Mural Inis niul the NizAm formed an offensive 
alliance against the Mysor prince, and agreed to open operations by 
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taking from him the country between the Krishna ami Tungbhadra. 
Accordingly a force was sent against Tipu’s general at Kittur, while 
the main body of the combined army advanced against Hbdami, which 
they besieged. The town was taken by assault and the garrison of 
the fort submitted. 1 The force sent to Kittur was less successful. It 
succeeded in driving the Mysor troops from the adjacent district, but 
failed in taking the fort. Ilolkar, who was in charge of the force, 
suddenly left Kittur and marched to Savanur, where he was joined 
by the nawdb, who, though closely related by marriage to Tipu, had 
been so badly treated that he willingly espoused the cause of the 
Mardthds. The combined force repulsed an attack made by Tipu’s 
general and were presently joined by Hari Pant, the Maratha com¬ 
mander-in-chief, who had taken the forts of Cajendragad and Bahadur 
Jh'ndfi, and now .came to Hdvauur to find himself opposed by an army 
under Tipu in person. Hostilities went on languidly for some time 
with varying success. Hari Pant took the fortified town of Sirhatti, 
while the Mysor troops recovered Bahddur Benda. At last a treaty 
was made (a.d. 17S7) by which Baddmi, Kittur, and Nargund were 
ceded to the Mardthds, who agreed to restore to Tipu the other towns 
and districts taken By them. Tipu also agreed to pay a tribute and 
to restore to the nawdb of Sdvanur such territory as the latter possessed 
prior to his son’s marriage with Haidar’s daughter. The nawdb, 
however, did not care to trust himself to the tender mercies of his 
relative by marriage, and accompanied the Marathas to Poona, 2 

Tipu had seemed anxious to conclude this treaty and had submitted 
to hard terms, apparently with the determination not to be bound 
by them, for no sooner had Ilari Pant crossed the Krishna than the 
Mysor troops re-took Kittur. This conduct made the Mardthds 
eager to make common cause with the other states that had suffered 
by Tipu's violence and perfidy; and in A.u. 1789 an offensive alliance 
agaoist him was concluded between the English, the Nizam, and the 
Peshwa. The Mardtha force was placed under the charge of Parsha- 
rrim Bhdu Patvardhan, who went to his jaligir at Tdsgaon to make 
arrangements. He was joined here by two British battalions under 
Captain Little, which had landed at Sangameshvar and marched up 
the Amba pass; and after some vexatious delay the combined English 
and Mardtha force crossed the Krishna. As they proceeded they had 
little difficulty in expelling Tipu’s soldiery, but their progress was 
cheeked when they arrived before Dhdrwdr, the garrison of which had 
l)cen reinforced. The siege began on the 18th of September, and the 
British portion of the force soon attacked and took the town, but 
little further progress was made. The English had no battering train, 
and the Mardtha artillery was poor, badly served, and ill-supplied with 
ammunition. The besieging force was reinforced by a battalion of 
Europeans and a native corps under Lieutenant-Colonel Frederick, 
but as no additional artillery was sent the siege languished, until, at 
last, a lodgment having been effected by the English and Mardthds 
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1 It seems to have, been retaken immediately, Wilks' Mysor, II. 112. 
Clraut Duff's Maiatharn, III, 12, 13; Wilks’ Mysor, II. 117. 
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on the crest o£ the glacis, the garrison capitulated on the 4th of April 
1790. Shortly afterwards Kopal was taken by the Nizam’s troops; 
Kushgal and other places also fell into the hands of the confederates, 
so fhat the whole of the Southern Maratha Country was taken from 
Tipu. By the treaty made at Saringapatan in 1792 the Mardthds 
were confirmed in their possession of this territory, and Dhondo Pant 
Gokhale was made sar-subheddr of the southern poj'tion, most of the 
districts however falling into the hands of Parsharam Bhau, who had 
been obliged to raise troops largely in excess of the number for which 
the Patvardhans’ gar an jam had been assigned. 

The Southern Maratha Country was henceforward free from the 
incursions of Tipu, but the suicide of the Peshwa in 1795 gave rise to 
a series of intrigues which led to its peace being not a little disturbed. 
Nana Phadnavis, having broken with the Patvardhau family, incited 
the raja of Kolhapur to attack thor possessions. This the raja did 
with great effect, and then turned his arms towards the Karndtak 
which he laid under contribution, repeatedly defeating Dhondo Pant 
Gokhale, taking all the strong places between the Ghatprabha and 
Malprabha rivers, and iovying tribute as far south as Kittur. 'l ire 
Kolhapur forces were on one occasion defeated by the sar-subheddr 
near Sdvanur, but on being reinforced recovered their lost ground. 1 
The rdja’s hold of the country however was but short-lived. Parshar 
rdm Bhau, having been reconciled to Nana, was sent with the force 
which it had been intended to employ in the campaign of a.d. 1799 
against Tipu to recover the lost territory, and the vdja was obliged 
to retire to Panhala, leaving his capital to be besieged. The death of 
Ndna Phadnavis at this juncture caused new disturbances. Sind a 
was incited by the new Peshwa Biiji lido to attack the Patvardhans’ 
jdhgir, and was joined by the Nipiini chief, who wasted the whole 
country between Miraj and Bijdpur. 

Further south, too, there wore troubles. On the fall of 
Saringapatan one Dhundia Wdgh, who had been in Tipu’s service, 
managed to make his escape and took service with the raja of 
Kolhdpur. When the latter was besieged, Dhundia set up on his 
own*account as a freebooter, and plundered both the districts which 
the English had lately acquired from Tipu and those in the south of 
the Peshwa’s dominions. His success drew numerous adherents to 
his standard, and he assumed the title of King of the Two Worlds. 
Dhondo Pant Gokhale, who had been engaged at Kolhdpur, returned 
to the south to put down this formidable marauder, but fell into an 
ambush and was killed, Chintdman Rao, the father of the present 
(1877) chief of Sangli, being wounded on the occasion. Dhundia 
Wdgh did not long enjoy his success. Permission having been 
granted to the English to follow him into the Peshwa’s territory, a 
force was sent after him under Major-General Wellesley (afterwards 
the Duke of Wellington), by whom the king of the Two Worlds was 
followed up vigorously, and at last brought to bay on the 10th of 


Stokes’ Eclgaum, 61, 
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September 1800 at Konagal, where he was defeated and killed. 1 The 
territories wrested from Dhundia Wiigh were nfcule over to the 
Patvardhan family; but as the Peshwa B&ji lido was determined 
to ruin that family, Bapu Pant Gokhale, the nephew and successor of 
tho deceased sar-subhedtir, was instructed to throw every obstacle in 
their way. 

The following extract from a letter written by General Wellesley 
in April 1803* gives a succinct but graphic account of the state of the 
Southern Maratha Country during the two and a half years that had 
elapsed since the battle of Konagal: “ Since the year IsOl), when I was 
in this country before, it has been one continued contest for power and 
plunder between the different chiefs who have armies under their 
command; between the Patvardbans (Parshardm Bhau's family) and 
Gokhale in the countries bordering on the Tungbhadra Varda and 
Malprabha; between the Patvardhans and the raja of Kolhapur in those 
bordering on the Ghatpvabha and Krishna; between Bhpuji Sindia the 
killedar of Dharwdr and the raja of Kittur ; between Gokhale'and the 
vSja of Kittur, and Gokhale and Biipuji Sindia; besides various others 
of inferior note either immediately employed under these or for them¬ 
selves under their protection.” When General Wellesley wrote this 
letter lie was passing through the country on his way to Poona to aid 
the Peshwa, who had lately concluded the treaty of Bassein. During 
the campaign against Sindia and the Berar rilja, the Southern Manitha 
Country remained pretty quiet, as the English leader had given it to 
be clearly understood that he would not have his communications with 
the south disturbed, and on one occasion ordered up Major-Genera. 
Campbell from Mysor to keep the peace. 

The deshi of Nipani, the only one of the southern chiefs except 
Bapu Pant Gokhale who took part in the campaign under General 
Wellesley, was rewarded on his return with the title of sar-lashkar 
and a considerable saranjam. He devoted a good deal of his attention 
to fights with Kolhapur and ShvantvAdi, which are noted in tho 
account of Kolhapur. 

The other chiefs in the south though not so actively turbulent as 
the Nip&ni chief, maintained an attitude of semi-independence of the 
Peshwa, who was bent on their ruin. Had it not been for the British 
resident at Poona and the subsidiary force under his orders, doubtless 
an internecine war would have broken out. Independeutly of tho 
distrust which Briji Rao’s character and known aims excited, the power 
placed in tho band of the notorious Trimbakji Dengle caused general 
disgust. The temper of the country was shown by the refusal of the 
commandant of Dluirwar to give up that fort to the favourite in 
accordance with the orders of the Peshwa, who had to send a force to 
invest the place. 8 


1 Detailed accounts are given in tlie Wellington Despatches. In Gleig’s Life of Sir T. 
Munro (page 131 of the Condensed Edition) a letter from General Wellesley to Munro 
is printed, giving a suecinet account of tlie operations against Dhundia WAgh. 

5 Quoted in Stokes' Belgaum, Oil. J Grant Duff’s Mar.ttlifts, 255. 
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The end of the Peshwa's “ robber-government " 1 was at hand, By 
the treaty of Poona, made in June 1817, he agreed to"cede to the 
English territory in lieu of the contingent he was hound by the treaty 
of Bassein to maintain; and Dhanvar and Kush gal, together with 
the districts south of the Varda, were among the cessions. Colonel 
T. Mtinro was appointed Commissioner of the coded districts and made 
Dhanvar his head-quarters. He was there when the war with the 
Peshwa broke out at the end of 1817, and thence he started to perfprm 
one of the most amazing exploits that have ever been performed, even 
in India. With live companies of regulars and two field-pieces he 
calmly proceeded to wrest the Southern Mariitha Country from the 
Peshwa, and to settle it as he went on. Having augmented his scanty 
force with some aibandi or revenue messengers, he began by raising 
the siege of Navalgund near Dharwar, which enabled him to get some 
more troops and a small battering train from the south; after which 
he took the various strong places in the vicinity of Dhdrwar and gar¬ 
risoned them with peons. He then moved north, taking lladami and 
Bagdlkot, and advanced to Gokak. After the battle of Koregaon Baji 
Rao had fled to this place with the intention of invading the coded 
districts and opening communications with the raja of Mysor. 2 He 
found that Muoro's exertions, popularity, and skilful military arrange¬ 
ments had rendered au attack on the country south of the Ghatprabha 
hopeless and was forced to retrace his steps. Prom Gokdk, Munro, 
who had been made Brigadier-General when the war broke out, marched 
south to Belgaum, where he arrived on the 14th of March 1818. 
Owing to the smallness of Iris force and the inefficiency of his battering 
train, 3 4 the garisou felt themselves secure; and after the siege began, 
on the 22nd of March, various accidents to the besiegers, the blowing 
up of a magazine and the bursting of a gun, seemed to render the 
latter's chances of success even less than before. The besieged how¬ 
ever soon found, to their dismay, that notwithstanding all obstacles 
the enemy made rapid progress; and on the 9th of April the garrison 
sent out a flag of truce to propose terms, which were refused. The 
siege went on, a practicable breach was made, and on the 11th of 
April the garrison gave up the fort and marched out with their arms 
and private property.* After resting a few clays General Munro 
advanced towards BijApuv. As ho advanced, to use the words of 
the historian of the Marathas, he sent his irregulars to the right and 
left of his column of march, who occupied the villages, fought with spirit 
on several occasions, stormed fortified places, and took possession in the 
name of “ Thomas Munro Bahadur," The Peshwa's troops iu the 
vicinity retreated as Munro advanced, and finally took refuge in the 


1 General Wellcslcy in a letter to Colonel Close, the resident at Poona, declared that 
the Peshwa’s “ only system of government was that of a robber.” 

2 See PrinBep’s Transactions in India, 1813 • 1823, II, 168. 

3 The force consisted of three troops of British dragoons, three artillerymen, eleven 
companies of Native infantry, four companies of Mysor infantry, and the same number 
of pioneers. The hatiering train was composed of one 8-inch mortar, one 3}-inch 
howitzer, two iron lH-poumlers, two iron 12 pounders, and four brass 13-pounders,. 

4 In Stokes’ Belgaum, 71-77, will be found a more detailed account of the siege. 
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fort of Sholdpur. The capture of the fortress formed a fitting close 
to Munro’s campaign and completed the couquest of the Southern 
Mardtha Country. 

B5 r the proclamation issued.at Satara on the 10th of February 1818 
annexing to the British 'dominions the territories of the Peshwa, with 
certain specified exceptions, the tract of country in question had 
becofne British territory. As soon as military operations ceased it 
was placed in charge of Mr. Chaplin, a Madras Civil Servant, who 
was appointed, under Mr. Mountstuart Elpliinstone, principal Collector 
of the Mardtha Country south of the Krishna and Political Agent 
with the Krtja of Kolhdpur and the Southern jdghirddrs. The intention 
of Government at the time was that the Southern Mardtha Country 
should eventually form part of the Madras Presidency; but it was 
finally decided by. the Court of Directors that it should continue to form 
part of the territory subject to the Government.of Bombay. 


The history of Sdvanur tho only state of importance in the Southern 
Mardtha districts may with advantage he separately summarised. 

The Nawdbs of Sdvanur are by origin Pathann of the Miana tribe. 
One of their ancestors is said to. have entered Hindustdn with Timor's 
army (a.d. II!00). His descendants seem to have enjoyed some position 
at the court of Delhi. 1 Bahlol Khan, the founder of the family 
in the Dakhan, entered tho service of Muvtaza Nizdm Shrill, king of 
Ahmadnagar, whence he passed into that of Muhammad A'dil Slirih of 
Bijapur (a.d. 1626 -1656). His son Abdul Rahim appears to have done 
good service under A'H A'dil Shdh 11. ; but the most distinguished 
menfber of the family was Abdul Rahim's son, Abdul Karim, who, by 
his marriage with the daughter of Masdud Khdn, jdhgirddr of Adoni, 
gained as his wife's dowry the fort of Bdgalkot, and, what was of still 
greater value, the support of the Abyssinian faction at the court, of 
which his father-in-law was the head. On several occasions Abdul 
Karim commanded tho Bijdpur armies during campaigns against the 
Mardthas, ’ and sometimes with success. On the death of Ali A'dil 
Shdh in a.d. 1672, Abdul Karim Khan was named for the governor¬ 
ship of tho Southern Mardtha Country and other territory, but owing 
to the jealousy of the regent, Khawils Khan, he waB not allowed to take 
up the appointment. On the assassination of the regent Abdul Karim 
succeeded to supreme power, ami under his guidance the Mughals, who 
came to secure the surrender of Bijdpur, were repulsed, and had to 
make a treaty. On tho fall of Bijapur in a.d. 1686, Abdul Rduf 
Khdn, then the representative of the family, entered the service of the 
emperor, receiving the‘title of Diler Khan Bahddur Dilor Jang, and 
an assignment of the twenty-two rnahals of Bankapur, Azamnagar 


1 In the account of the family by Mr. (now Sir W.) Elliot, printed in the Memoir 
of the Statea of the Southern Mardtha Country by Captain West (Selections from 
Bombay Government Records, New Series, CXIII. 205), the title of nawiib is said to 
have been assumed at Delhi, It does not seem to have been recognized at Bijdpur. 
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that is Belgaum, and Torgal. At first-he made Bankapur his head- 
quarters, but afterwards taking.a fancy to the site of a small village 
named Janmaranhalli, he there founded the town of Savanur or 
Shrdwanur, as the place is called to this day by the Kdnarese, probably, 
it has been suggested, from the now town hating been begun in the 
month of Shrawan. 1 Abdul Rauf Khan at first acted directly under 
the emperor and then under the imperial viceroy the Nizdm. He 
did good service in reducing the various half-independent desdis and 
his son Abdul Clhafar Khan followed the same course. Though the 
latter met with some cheeks he must have been generally successful, 
as at his death nearly the whole of the country between the Krishna 
and Tungbhadra was subject to him. 

His successor Majid Khan was less fortunate. He began by incur¬ 
ring the hostility of the Nizam by neglecting to apply to the latter 
for investiture on his succession. The eonsequence was that a Mughal 
force marched against Sdvantir and' the nawdb had to submit. The 
next treaty was with the Peshwa, in a.d. 1747, to whom Majid Khdn 
had to yield the whole of the country comprised in the present talukds 
of Bdgalkot, Baddmi, Pddshdpur, Kittur, Dhdrwdr, Navalgund, 
Parasgad, Dambal, and others, thirty-six in all, and was permitted 
to retain Mishrikot-, Hubli, Bankapur, Hdngal, part of Kod and 
Rdnebennur, and Kuudgol, in all twenty-two districts. Besides these 
the nawab retained the forts of Bankapur, Torgal, and Belgaum ; and 
he seems to have had other territory south of the present Dhdxwdr 
collectorate. 

Majid Khdn, in concert with the other Pathan nawdbs of Kaddapa 
and Karnul, took a prominent part in the contests between the rival 
candidates for the Nizam's throne. lie intrigued with the French ; 
and in pursuance of a conspiracy in favour of M uzaffar Jang held 
aloof from Ndsir Jang, with whose army he was serving on the 
occasion when the latter met his death. He afterwards conspired 
against Muzaffar Jang and was killed in the action in which the 
latter also met with the same fate (a.d. 1751). 5 

His son Abdul Hakim Khdn had not long succeeded when he 
had to face a formidable eonfederatioa and to give up much of his 
possessions. He imprudently received into his service an officer 
who had first been in that of the Nizam and then in that of the 
Peshwa, and when the surrender of the man was demanded by the 
Peshwa the nawdb refused to comply with the request. He had 
incurred the enmity also of the Nizdm Saldbat Jang, whose supre¬ 
macy he had declined to acknowledge; so the two princes combined 
against him. An army under Balaji Bdji Rao marched against 
Sdvanur and was joined there by a force under the famous 
French leader Bussy, with a splendid train of artillery. The nawdb 
was assisted by the well-known Morari Bdo of Guti, but the besieging 
force was too strong for him and he had to submit to a treaty 


1 Memoir Of the States of the Southern Mardtha Country, 207. 

• Mallcson’* History of the French in India, 261, 203,aud 272-73. 
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(a.d. 1750), by which lie agreed to pay eleven Iflklis in cash and to 
cede to the Peshwa the districts of Mishrikot, Hubli, and Kundgol, 
receiving in compensation part of Itanebennui: and Parasgad. The 
estimated revenue of the districts left in the nawdb’s possession was 
nearly eight lakhs of rupees yearly. 

The connection of Sdvanur and the Nizam seems to have ceased 
from this date, and the nawdb henceforward had to deal only with 
the Marathas and with Haidar Ali and his son Tipu. Abdul Hakim 
Khan was first brought into contact with the Mysor princes in 
1761, when Haidar endeavoured to induce him to turn against the 
Mar&thas, and on his refusal attacked and defeated him. The invasion 
was repelled by the Peshwa in the following year, and Haidar was 
obliged to give up all claims on Savanur. He soon renewed his 
attacks, and succeeded in getting possession of the country between 
the Krishna and Tuughhadra. Instead of crushing the nawdb he 
entered into a negotiation with him which ended in a double marriage, 
the eldest son of Abdul Hakim Khau being married to Haidar's 
daughter, the most notorious scold in the South of India according to 
Colonel Wilks, while the nawdb''s daughter was married to Haidar’s 
second son Karim Saheb. The double wed ling was celebrated with 
great magnificence at Saringapatan ; and such of the nawdb’s posses¬ 
sions as had been taken from him by Ilaid'ar were restored, the tribute 
of four lakhs that had loeon imposed being, at the same time, reduoed 
by one-half, on condition of a contingent of 20 JO horse being maintained 
for Haidar's service. 1 

On the death of Haidar, Tipu took offence at the nawdb’s noglect 
in not sending messages of condolence, and made a demand for a 
large sum of money, on the ground that the contingent had not been 
properly maintained. Abdul Hakim Khan applied to the Mara- 
thds for aid, which was granted. In the course of the hostilities 
that ensued Savanur was taken by Tipu, and all the nawdb’s 
property seized and destroyed. By the treaty that was subse¬ 
quently made Tipu agreed to restore to the nawdb such territory as 
the latter had possessed prior to his son’s marriage with Haidar’s 
daughter, but the nawdb did not venture to remain at Sdvanur, 
and went to Poona, where he subsisted on a monthly pension of 
£1000 (Rs. 10,000) allowed him by the Marathas. By the treaty of 
Saringapatan all the territory north of the Tungbhadva was oedad 
to the Peshwa, and Sdvanur seems to have been practically annexed. 
Abdul Hakim Khdn died in a.d. 1795, and his adopted son Abdul 
Kheir Khdn returned to Sdvanur, while Hussain Mia, his second son, 
succeeded to the allowance. 3 When General Wellesley, after the 
fall of Saringapatan, marched through the country he found 
the family in great distress, as they had no territorial possessions 
and their allowance was most irregularly paid. By the General’s 
influence the pension was commuted, and the revenue of twenty-five 
villages, assessed at £4800 (Rs. 48,000) a year was assigned 


1 Wilks’ Mysor (Indian Reprint), I. 417. 

3 The eldest son, Tipu’s brother-in-law, had gone to Saringapatan some years 
before. It doea not appear that ho ever returned. 
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to the nawab. This arrangement was afterwards continued by the 
British Government. At first the nawhb was not allowed to exercise 
jurisdiction, but afterwards his name was entered in the list of first 
class sarddrs, and he was allowed to exercise certain powers. Pull 
powers were allowed to Nawab Abdul Dalel Khan, who, in 1862, was 
made a member of the Bombay Legislative Council On his death 
in the same year, Abdul Kheir Kh;tn succeeded. He died in 1868, 
leaving a son, Abdul Dalel Khiin, then six yeai-6 of age, who was 
installed as his successor, and who is at present (1877) being educated 
under the superintendence of the Collector and Political Agent at 
Dhhnvdr. 


Lapse n States. 

In the foregoing sketch it has lieen mentioned how certain states 
forming part of the great Patvardhan grants lapsed to the British 
owing to the last holders' death without heirs. The following state¬ 
ment gives the chief details of these lapses : 



Laphkd States. 




Eatiimiteil 


Statk. 

’Lapse. 

Revenue at 

Brought under the 

time of 
* Lapse. 

Hegulutionii by 


A ,T>. 

Its. 


l.Chiiichm ... 

V, Gop&l Rao’s Share 

1833 

1,82,979 

Act VIII. of 1839. 

in the Miraj State.., 
3. Vriman ltav Soni- 

1842 

77,658 

Bombay Act III. of 
1863. 

kar’s Share in ditto. 

184!) 

85,850 

Ditto. 

1. Tisgaou . 

1848 

1 73,000 

Ditto. 

5. Sherbll or KAgviiil. 

1857 

1,12,OuO 

Ditto. 

8. Nargund. 

1858 

4y>3G3 

Ditto. 


The lands comprised in these states now form part of the collector- 
ates of SdtAra, Sholapur, Ilelgaum, and Dharwar. 

The forfeiture of the Nargund state for the treason of the last chief 
has also been noted. It did not, however, come within the scope of 
■that sketch to give any account of the states of Kittur and Nipani, 
whioh also lapsed under circumstances which will now be narrated. 

The Kittur state was held by Liugayat desais. The founders of the 
family are said to have been two brothers, both bearing the name of 
Malla, to which one prefixed the epithet Hire or elder, and the other 
that of Chikka or younger. They were originally merchants, but are 
said to have distinguished themselves in the Bijapur army; and 
eventually the family obtained a grant from the Bij&pur kings of 
the sar deshmukhi of the Hubli district, after which they settled 
at Kittur. On the fall of Bij&pur the Kittur desais became 
vassals of the S&vanur nawab, and when the power of that chief 
was circumscribed they became tributaries to the Peshwa. Kittur 
suffered much during the campaigns between Mysor and the Mardthas, 
and for a time had to transfer its allegiance to the former power. Tipu 
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twice took tho place, and on one of these occasions carried off the desai 
Mallapa. Mallapa made his escape and joined the Marathas, who 
recovered his territory but appropriated it to themselves, putting the 
desai on an allowance. During the confusion consequent on the death 
of the Pethwa M aha dev Riio, the dositi managed to drive out the 
Mardtha mrimlatddr and resume possession ; subsequently, in the war 
of 1803, he assisted General Wellesley with a small contingent and 
thereby obtained the powerful mediation of the latter, who brought 
about a settlement of his affairs. In 1809 the desiii succeeded in 
obtaining a sanad from the Peshwa cqpfiritiing him in possession of the 
tdluka of Kittur, on eoudition of the yearly' payment of £17,500 
(Rs, 1,75,000) and of maintaining a contingent. There is little doubt 
that this grant would have been ere long resumed had it not been for 
the fall of the Peshwa not many years after. When the war with 
Bdji Riio broke out the desai showed himself well disposed towards 
the English, and was confirmed in the possession of his state on 
favourable tarns by General Munro. 

In September 1824 Mr. Thackeray, the principal Collector, received 
a letter at Dhdvwfir purporting to be from the desai, and datdd the 
10th July, in which the adoption of a son was announced, the servant 
wiio brought the letter stating, at the same time, that his master was 
dying. The civil surgeon was immediately sent to Kittur and found 
that the desdi had been dead several hours. No application for 
permission to adopt had previously been made, and when Mr. Thackeray 
had last seen the desfii the latter bad never expressed any wish to adopt. 
The signature of the letter, also, was not like the desai"’s handwriting. 
These suspicions circumstances led to an enquiry by which it was 
ascertained that the desfii had actually died without making an adoption, 
and that his karbharis had invested a child with the insignia, and had 
put a pen in the dead man’s hand with which they signed the letter 
announcing the adoption. It was further ascertained that no descendant 
of' the des&i who held the state before its conquest by Tipu was alive, 
and that no near connection of the deceased desai, in the female line, 
was to be found. The boy alleged to have been adopted was, if connect¬ 
ed with the family at all, descended from a collateral branch so remote 
that its descent from the common ancestor could not he traced, 

While the question as to the course to be adopted was under 
consideration by Government, Mr.- Thackeray found it necessary to 
take steps for the security of the state treasury, and proceeded to 
Kittur accompanied by a troop of golanddz. He at first attempted 
persuasion; but finding that there were signs of an approaching out¬ 
break he considered it advisable to take two guns into the outer fort, 
which were posted at the gateways. The next morning (the 23rd of 
October) the gates were found locked and the inner fort full of armed 
men. Preparations were being made, after milder measures had failed, 
to blow open the gate with the other two guns, when a sudden sally 
was made from the fort, and three officers who were with the guns 
wore cut down. Mr. Thackeray, who came up at this juncture, was 
shot and ent to pieces, and his assistants, Messrs. Stevenson and Elliot 1 
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were taken into the fort as prisoners. It was some time before a force 
could be assembled sufficiently strong to capture Kittur, and it was 
not till the 30tli of November that the fort was invested. The 
insurgents attempted to obtain terms, but were referred to the proclama¬ 
tion that had been issued by Government, and were warned of the 
terrible punishment that would follow if any harm was done to the 
prisoners. At last, on the 2nd of December, Messrs, Stevenson and 
Elliot were released ; but as the fort was not given up, it was attacked, 
and a practicable breach having been made, it was surrendered on the 
4th of December 1824 by the garrison. 

The yearly revenue of the Kittur slate that thus lapsed to Government 
was £33,365 (Rs. 3,33,647) exclusive of alienations amounting to 
upwards of £4000 (Re. 40,000) more. The territory was brought 
under the regulations by Regulation VII. of 1.330,‘and now forms 
part of the collectorates of Dh&rwdr and Bclgaum. 

The Nipitni state is of recent origin. The chief was a dcsdi who 
distinguished himself in the Peshwa’s service. In the campaign against' 
Sindia and the Berar raja in 1803, he accompanied General Wellesley 
as commandant of a contingent of the Peshwa’s troops. For the good 
service he did on this and other occasions he was rewarded by Bfiji R/io 
with the title of Sar-Lashkar and with the grant of a very considera¬ 
ble saranjam. During the war of 1817 Sidoji Riio ^ar-lashkar joined 
the Peshwa late, and never acted cordially against the British. Ho 
was accordingly, on the dethronement of Bdji Rav, confirmed in tho 
possession of his saranjam. 

The Nipdni chief, though he had six wives, had no son. As there 
was no genuine heir it was determined to introduce a supposititious one, 
and accordingly in 1831, Tdi Bdi, one of the chief’s wives, left the fort 
and went to reside in a house in the town, giving out that she was 
with child and wished to be delivered there. A widow, who was really 
in this condition, was introduced into the house and there gave birth 
to a male child which was immediately pasted off by Tai Biti as her 
son, the unfortunate mother being made away with for fear of her 
subsequently claiming the child or divulging the imposture. These 
facts were brought to the notice of Government, which, taking into 
consideration the chief’s age and former services, waived their right to 
resume the saranjam at once, but informed him that in consequence - of 
the fraud that had been proved against him the saranjam would lapse 
on his death whether he left male heirs or not. Accordingly, on the 
death of the chief in 1839, tho saranjdmi estate was at once resumed 1 
and the districts and villages composing it were divided between the 
collectorates of Dhdrw&r Belgaum and Sliolapur. The net revenue 
was estimated at £18,369 (Rs. 1,83,690) but much of the land was 
waste, so that the revenue under proper management would have been 
far larger. The territory was brought under the regulations by Act VI. 
of 1842. 


* The deshgnt property pasied to the adopted eon of the lato chief. 
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AFOhAnistAn : Eastern, original settlement of 
the A'ryns in, 135 ; places in, mentioned hy 
P-iijini, 138, 148. 

Ayzul KitAn : Bijipur commander, 68 ; sent to 
arrest the progress of $hiviii (1659) : his 
assassination at Pratilpgad and defeat of his 
troops near Jivli, 693, 

AiiAbhi : timber market, 36 ; port, burnt bv the 
I*ortugnese (1529), 46 ; taken charge of by the 
Franciscans (1685), 57, 

Agabtya : sage, 135, 136, 222, 322. 

Agni : god, 182. 

AgnihotbA : sacrifice, 661. 

AgnImitra : second king of the S'uriga dynasty, 
146-147. 

Agra : underground passage to, 13. 

AgrahAras : 440, 443 and note 4, 418, 449, 
450, 561. 

Agunte : village, 365 note!. 

A'havamalla : hirtula of Some '.vara I. the 
Western Chilukya king, 214, 514. 

A’havamalla : son of the Kalnchurya king 
Bijjala, 228, 471,477; succeeds liis brother 
his biruda , his epithets, and titles, 4S8 ; 
records of his time ; 488, 570, 581 ; his feu¬ 
datories and officials, 489, 582, 

AHtCHcnnATRA : 560 and note 11 ; agrahnra of, 
661, 576. 

Ahihaya : Haihaya family, 439 note 2, 451, 
467. 

Ahirs : of the Sitpuda hills, 619. 

Ahmad : 622. See Malik Ahmad Beheri. 

Aitmadnagar : capital of the TvizAm Shdhi 
dynasty, 3‘2 ; district, 298 note 2, 614 ; king¬ 
dom, founded (1489); city built (1493 -1495) 
by Malik Ahmad Beheri, 621-622, 640; extent 
of the kingdom (1600), 622 ; its king joins a 
confederacy against Bijipur and is defeated 


(152-10, 641-642 ; city, occupied by Bahadur 
.'■hull of Gujarit (1528), 622 ; king, joins 
another confederacy and is bought oft' by 
Bijapur (1636), 643; its treaty with the 
Portuguese (1547), 46 ; besieged by A'li A'dil 
Muili and Rimrilj of Vijaynagar in 1553 and 
15<j2, 623, 644; tips Ahmadnagar princosa 
Chund Bibi married to A’li A'dil shall of 
Bijipur (1563) ; its king joins the Mnsalnuln 
confederacy against Vijaynagar (1564), 623, 
614-615; attacks Goa with the king of 
Bijipur (1570), 646 ; hostilities and ngreo- 
lnunts with Bijapur (1573). 645 ; its king joins 
a confederacy against Bijipur (1680), 647 ; 
Mughal interference (1588), 623; marriage 
alliance between Ahmadnagar and Bijipur; 
invasions of Bijftpur by Burhiu Nizim Bhnh 
repelled In 1592 alnl 1696, 648-649 ; internal 
factious, Mugh&ls called in, ChAud Bihi’s 
gallant defence, peace with the Mughals and 
surrender of Beriir (1565), 624, 649 ; disturh- 
aitcoH break out at, and Mughals march 
against (1596); Chiind Bihi is murdered, the 
city falls, and the king is taken prisoner (1600); 
Malik Amhnr sets up Mortiza as king, and re¬ 
takes the city ; defeats another Mughal army 
(1612) ;. is defeated by Mughals and the city 
surrendered to them (1617), 624 j tile king is 
murdered by Malik Amhar’s son (1631), 025, 
650 ; Shahji Bhousla sets up another king 
and overruns the country ; lie drives back the 
Mughals (1634) ; he comes to terms and 
surrenders the prince and the 'kingdom is 
extinguished (1C37), 625, 650 ; the town sur¬ 
prised (1657) and sacked (1664) by Shivtfji, 
625 ; battly fought between the MarrfthAs and 
Mughals near; recognition of the Maritha 
claims of ehauth and sardexhmukhi on the 
district of (1720), 6 ’6; fort, gained by the 
l’eshwa (1759) ; district acquired hy the 
Pcshwa (1760), 6Q2, 627 ; fort given to Sindia 
and Nina Phadn&vis imprisoned in (1797), 
628; restored to the l’eshwa (1803), 629; 
district, put under Captain Pottinger (1819), 
631. 

Ahmad Niz.Iji S-'hAh : reduces the fort of 
Antur and other, places in the bitmilia 
(1500); asdsts A'dil Kban of Khindcih 
against Mahuiftd Begada ; his death (1508), 
622. Nee Malik Ahmad Beheri. 

Ahmad shah : founder of the Ahmadnagar 
dynasty in 1489, in charge of Junnar province 
in 1485 ; takes Shivucr and other forts from 
the Maritime, 589. bee Malik Ahmad 
Beheri. 

Ahmad 8hAh Add^lt : Afghin king, his 
forces driven out of the Pan jib by Baghn- 
nath Bio ; he defeats two Maritha contin¬ 
gents (1759) and routs the grand Maritha 
army at Pinipat (1761), 602. 

Ahmad SHfn Bahamani : changes his capital 
from Gulburga to Bidar in 1426, 588. 

Ahmad ShXh Wali: -Bahamani king, send* 
two deputations from Cheul to Persia, 33, 

Ahmed I.: king of Gujarit, 231, 
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AbmsdXbXd : town, 383; siege of, (1765) 
Vithal bhivilcv Vinchurkar distinguishes liiui- 
self at, 633. 

Ahmednaoar: district, 399, 433, 613. See 
Ahmadnagar. 

Ahmed ShAh : Gujardt king, sends an army to 
re-take Miilum and rAUutte and reduces the 
Northern Konkan and Bombay, 30. 

Aiholb : village in BijXpur district, inscrip¬ 
tions at, 144, 181 and note 1, 191, 194, 
278 note' 2, 282 and nota 5, 291 note 2, 
298 note 2, 300, 309, 313 noto 1, 336 nota 
3 j inscription, mention of the three Mahd- 
rAshtras in, 341 note 2; inscription at, 342, 
314", 345, 316 note 4, 349, 350, 351, 353, 
865 note 3, 356, 358, 370 note 6, 372, 376, 
431, 403, 641, records of the Yelburga Sindas 
at, 673,576,' 

AinprJ: 337 note 4. See Indrdni. 

Ain-ul-Mulk : chief partisan of Ismail the 
rebel brother of Ibrahim A'dil Shih IT,, 643-9. 

Ain-UL-Mulk MultXni : governor of Mdlwa, 
reinforces Malik Kifur (1300), 532. 

Ajtabkta BrAhmana : A'ryas acquainted 
with Northern India in the time of, 138, 

AitawAdk Khdku : village, 390. 

Aivacabaja ; S'ilihAra king, 637. 

AtvAi'DKV : Hindu chief, 18. 

AjantA : caves, 9 ; VdkaJtaka inscription at, 
294 iiote 4 ; paintings in, 352 ; rock-cut 
Buddhist caves in, 354, identified withA'jiijthd, 
364 note 5 ; 356 ; village, 391 nota 0; inscrip¬ 
tion at, 431 note 2. 

A'jarem : village, Gaiplardditya builds a Jain 
teinplo at, 256. 

Ajavarman : defeated, by the Batta chieftain 
Pittuga, 552. 

A’jIn'tha : village, 354 note 5. See Ajanta. 

Ajjana : 379 note I. See Ayyaija. 

A'jubikA: Jain temple at, 549. 

A K ALAN K a; Jain waiter, 407-408. 

Akalankachaudra : see Akalanka. 

AkalaNKACH arita : ‘ of spotless behaviour ; 
birmia of the Western ChAlukya king 
KatyAlraya, 432. 

AealankadeVA : see Akalanka. 

AkAlavarska : biriula of Kfishi)a I., 390, 399 
note7 j of Krishijall,, 410 ( of Kpisl.ija 111., 
418*419. 

Akar AvANxf: eastern portion of Mdlwa, ruled 
by Gotainiputra, 149 and note 4 ; conquered 
by Kudraddman, 160, 

Akassi : Agfishi, port under Ahmad Slidh, JU, 

Akbar: emperor of Delhi, favours the Portu¬ 
guese, 40; interferes in ttie affairs of theDakhan 
and favours the claims of Burlidu Mortiza’s 
brotlier (1588), 623-, overruns KhAndesh and 
blockades Asirgad (1699)- j takes the fort and 
sends the king of Kli&ndosh prisoner to Hin¬ 
dustan (1609), 624, 

AkkAdevI ; elder sister of the Western 
Chdlukya king Jayasiriilia ll„ governs Kisu- 
- kad (1021), 436, 437 j lays siege to the fort 
of GokAk, 439; mother of T&yhnadeva the 
lldngal Eddainba prince, 5C4. 

b 972—86 


AkrAni : parfiaru* and fort, hold by a Rajput 
after the decline of Muaalm&n power, taken by 
the Peshwa (1817), by the English (1818), 633, 

AkrdrhsVarA : modern Aftkleshw&r, 314, 

AkUlesvara : 314. See Akriiretvara. 

Alae KhAn: governor of Gujardt, reinforces 
Malik Kifnr; carries Devaladevi to Delhi, 
532. 

AlAKtaka NAQARf : village, 344 note 6. 

Alanbatirtfia : identified with Alundali, 367. 

AlANde : town, 482, 

AtX-UD-DJN II. : Bahamani king, sends an 
army into the Konkan (1436), 3l ; captures 
Burlidnpur and hosieges the fort of Lading 
(1437), 620-621. 

Alawandi : inscription at (1203), 602 and 
note 1, 

Albbbuni : Arab writer, 4; geographer, 278 
note 2, 

ALBUQESRQtrB: Portuguese viceroy, provides 
wives for his soldiers from tlie country women, 
47 ; establishes customs houses and appoints 
magistrates, 52 -, conciliates the goodwill of 
the natives, 58; captures Goa from the 
Bijsfpur kfng (1510), 841. 

Alexander :■ the Great, Macedonian king, 
invasion by ; brings the Greeks in contact 
with tlio Hindus, Introduction to the Early 
History of the Dekkan, i„ ii. ; 5 ; connection 
of the successors of, with Puraljic kings and 
dynasties, 146 ; relations ofChandragupta with 
one of tho successors of, 155 ; 162. 

Ai.eonbo ; Martin, owner of tho town Grehondol, 
64. - 

A'r.I: son and successor of Ibrahim A’dil bill Ah, 
released from confinement by Muhammad 
Kishwar Khsfn (1557), 644, Seo AH A'dil 
Shah, 

Alt II.: son and successor of Muhammad A'dil 
Shall, 651. See Ali A'dil Sliih II. 

Ai.i A'dil Sh Am succeeds his father lbrdhim A'dil 
Shih on the throno of Bijstpur (1667), 641 ; 
negotiates a treaty of allianco with Vijayanagar 
and carries on war with Ahmadnagar, 623, 

6 44; joins the MusalmXn confederacy against 
Vijayanagar A1564) and marries the Nizam 
Shall! princess Chind Bibi (644-45) ; overthrow 
of Vijayanagar (1565), 623, 644-645 ; inter¬ 
feres with the internal disputes of Vijaya¬ 
nagar and provokes the jealousy of Ahmad¬ 
nagar ; fails to recover Goa from the Portu¬ 
guese ; takes the fort of Adoni; invades the 
Southern Maritha Country (1573) ; his con¬ 
quest south of the Tungbhadra; desertion of 
Mardtha cavalry ; second failure to recover 
Goa (1570), 645-646 ; his death (1680), 647. 

A'li A'dil ShAh II.: succeeds his father Mu¬ 
hammad Adil Shah (1656), 651 ; makes, peace 
with Aurangzib (1657)} sends Afzul Kliin 
against Shivaji; takes the field in person 
against Shivaji; goes to tho Karnalak and is 
attacked by the rebel Sidi Johdr; makes 
humiliating peace with Skivdji (1662); renews 
liostilities with Shivaji and Aurangzib (1664) ; 
makes peace with Aurangzib and buys eft 
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ShivAji with au annual payment, G52-663; his 
death (1672), 663. 

ALfnAG sub-division, 96 ; town, 613, 

An Ioaiai; Arab traveller (1100), 4. 
Alienations : to Jesuits, 63. 

Al Ibtakhsi : Arab writer (951), 388. 

Alla : pass, (i08. 

AllahJLuAd : town, 176, 197, 530; pillar in¬ 
scription at, 280, 293, 311, 317. 

Ai.T.i-UD-DTN : second Khilji omperor of Delhi, 
invades the Dekkan and conquers tlie Devagiri 
Yidavas (1294); defeats the _ Yiidava king 
ltimachandra and his son S'amkara and con¬ 
cludes peace with the former (1294), 250-251, 
531, 619 ; murders treacherously his unde 
JalAlud-din and ascends tho throno of Delhi 
(1296), 631-632; sends au expedition to 
recover Devaladevi (1306), 632 ; sends Malik 
KAfur and KhwAjn HAji'to reduce the Hny- 
sa)as (1310>, 609, 633 ; la poisoned hy Malik 
Kdfur (1316), 533. 

Alloraka : identified with AlurA, 370 and 
note 3. _ 

Al Masijdi ; Arab writer (932-933), 4, 387, 38'. 
Almeida. Lorenzo D' ; son of* Francisco D 
Almeida, destroys seven vessels of the Moors 
(1507), 43 ; burns ships in DAbliol harbour, 
attacked by the Oujar.lt and Egyptian 
fleets and killed in Cliaul harbour, 44.^ 
Almiida, Francisco- D’ : destroys tlie Egyptian 
and OujarAt fleets at Diu, 44 ; destroys 
DAbholj 46. ■ 

Alomi'KA ; dynasty of Burma, 346 note 4. 

A’llka ; king of, conquered by Kirtivarman I,, 
281 345. 

A'lttkas : division of the NAgas, 309, Seo 
A'Jnpas. ,, 

Alundah : village on the Fivagangk, tributary 
of the NivA, 357. 

A'i.upa ; town, 309 note 8. Fee Alupai. 

A lcpai ; town on tho MalahAr coast, 309 note 8. 
A’lupas : possibly NAgas, 281 noto 3 ; ruling 
raco of MalahAr, 183 ; conquered by Kirtivar- 
man I. (567-597), 309 and note 8; their 
loyalty secured by Pulakea'i II., 189, 2*2, 309, 
350; heroditaty servants of the Western 
Chal’ukya kings, 300; king of the, renders 
obeisance to YikramAdltya VI., 216, 444; 
defeated by Jayakotin I. (1052-63), 309 ; 567. 
A'ldB : village in DhirwAr district, 8 ; inscrip¬ 
tions at, 282 note 3 ; 379 note 1, 419; 434; 
468 note 2'; 527; 664 note 5. 

ALVbA ; villago, 370 note 3. 

&'r,rfVA • Allupa prince, 370. 

Alovas' * 300,309; defeated by VinayAditya ; 

son of VikramAditya I. 363. See A' upas 
AmalAnanda ; author of the Vedanta Kalpa 

A’kana: YAdava king, succeeds• his father 
MahAdeva (1271), but is dethroned by h.s 

cousin RAmadeva, 217, 519, 028. 
Amaraganga; son and .. au f^ the 
Devogiri YAdavaking Mallugi, 617, 619. 
AmaragAngkya : 236, 516 and note 4, 
Amabagot, : In Ilubli tAluka, inscription at, 
668 noto 5. 


AmabakoSa : Sanskrit lexicon, 248. 

Amara Mallugi : Ygdava king, son of Mallugl 
and successor of-Qovindarija, 235, 516. 

Aharaslmha : lexicographer, 142; writer of 
NAmalingAnutAsana, 530. 

Am a n A. vat f; pillar inscription at, 331. 

AmbA : 414 note 5. Fee VijkmbA. 

AmbA : -village in Nizam’s dominions, record 
at, 623; in charge of Singhapa’s minister 
RAmarteva, 524. 

AmbAbAi : inscription in the temple of, at 
KolhApur, 223 - 224. 

A'mbada : general of KumdrapAlq Solanki, 19 ; 
defeats MallikArjuna, 24. 

AmbAdAki GhAt : pass, 77. 

Amba GhAt : pass, 78 ; blockaded (1700 ■ 1701), 
80; 661. 

AmbakagbAma : village, 398. . 

AMBAafBHA : king. 149, 

AmbabnAth : remains at, 22 ; temple *of, near 
KalyaCq; record at, 543 and note 1. 

Ambkm ; inscription at, 210, 242. 

AmberA : princess, grants the village of 
l’criy.lla, 358 note 1. 

AMfuBfiAvi: village in the DliArwAr district, 

358 note 1. 

Amib-al-Umra Malik Aiaz SpltAni : unites 
his squadron with the Turkish fleet (1608), 
44. 

Amir Hus an : admiral of tho Turkish fleet, 
44. 

Amma I. : Eastern Chalukya king (918-925), 
316 note 6, 417. 

A MM A II.; Eastern Chalukya king, coronation 
of (945), 399 note 7, 419 note 2. 

Ammaiyyanabhavi : village, 358 noto 1, 

Ammanamva. : grandson of Kokkala I, king of 
Chedl, 116. , , ^ 

Ammanayya : Kalachurya SomoSvara s officer 
(1176), 486. 

Ammugi; son of tho Kalachurya king oanua- 
rgja, 468. . 

Amoguavarbba ; biruda of *Vaddiga, 41® ; of 
Kakka 11,423. , , L , . , 

Amogiiavarbha I. : RAshtraluita king (814 
878) 11, 17,210; succeeds his father Govmd 
III,’ 199, 395, 401.; attompts to prevent his 
accession, 408' note 4, 409 ; bis Urudas, 401; 
his cpitbots, crest, hereditary title, and musical 
instrument, 402; his conquests, 199, 402 * 
40-3; his S'ilAbAra feudatories, 404, 406, 541 
542 ; records of his reign, 387, 400, 403 - 408, 
founds, 199, and completes the fortification 
of MAnyakhetaand makes it his capital, 403 ■ 
abdicates in favour of his son Krishna II., 
403 ; his Jain preceptor, 200, 407 and notes 4 
and 5 ; his conversion to the Jain faith, 208 • 
author of the FraSnottara RatnamAlikA, 200 : 
403 ; his successor, 410 note 2. 

Amoghavabsha II.: Rashtrakiita king, 210 
succeeds his father Indra III.; dies soon after, 
204 and note 1, 414 note 5 ; 416 notes 4, 5 

Amoghavabsha III.; RAsbtrakuta king, 210 
succeeds his nephew Govinda IV., 205-207 
Foe Baddiga and Vaddigft. 
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Amoghavaesha IV. : 310. See Karka II. 

Awogiiavarshya : mistaken form of Amogha- 
varttha, 416 note 4. 

Amogiiodaya : Amogliavarsha I., 201, 

A'mbakA : camp, 291. 

A'mbatataka : village, grant of, 186. 

A'hbavXtavajca : village, gftmt of, 856. 

A'mrAvatI : coins at, 167. 

Ambpdesvara : temple of, at Anpigero; in¬ 
scription at, 502 note 7 ; 518 note 3. Officer 
of Vira-Bull;i|a II. lloysaja king (1202), 506. 

Am BUT K.io : Pesliwa’s adoptive brother, gives 
shelter to Mahddji Mtidia’s wives ; is attack¬ 
ed by Shirzi • Rdo Ghdtge j appointed to the 
government of Poona by Holkar (1802); 
allows his son to be placed on tho throne; 
retires before Genoral Wellesley (1803); 
conies to terms with the English, serves with 
them during the war, and is pensioned ; 607 - 
609. 

Amsala ; king, 620, 

Anahilafattana : Chaulukya dynasty of, 
212, 242. bee Anhilwdd. 

AnahilavAda: 24. See Anhilwdd. 

Anamalf. : modern Anainalai, 298, 299, 499. 

Anamkond : inscription at, 239; laid siege to, 
by Jagaddeva, 458 note 2 j 462. 

A'nIanda : saint, 334, 386. 

AnandhAv Dhut.ap : Feshwa’B admiral, cap¬ 
tures the sliip Ranger (1783), 107. 

Anandvem : place.of residence of Raghundth 
Rio’s family after 1792, 628. 

An ant A: hooded serpent, 577. 

ANANTADEVA : Sildhdra king (1095), 18 ; 539 ; 
ruler of the, Konkan and feudatory of Vikra- 
mdditya VI„ 450 ; drives back the Kddambas, 
543-544, 607, bee Anantapila. Rhdskard- 
chdrya’s grand-nephew, builds a temple of 
Bhavdni, 244. 

AnantapAla: Sildlidra king, 639; 543 ; 6(17. 
See Auantadova, 

AnantapAlayyA : minister of VikramaMitya 
VI., 311 note 2, 451. 

Anantafuea: district, in Madras Presidency, 
524. 

AnantAVAemAN : son of RAjondravarman the 
Western Ganga king, 297. 

Anavati : village, Haidar retreats to (1764), 
658, 

A'NAWATTI : in Mysore, inscription at, 306 note 
5 ; record at, 516 and note 6, 523. 

Andhra : dynasty, 167 ; forced to obey Krishna 
II. the Rdshtrakdta king, 201 ; king, subdued 
by SomdNvara III.’, 221 ; overthrown by Sin- 
ghapa, 526; kingdom, 403 note 3; country, 
507. 

A'ndheabheityA : Shdtakarni, 10 ; Sdlivdhana, 
279 note 3 ; S'itavdhaua, 279 note 3. 

A'ndhbabheityas : of tho l’urdpas, identified 
with S'Atavdhanasof the inscriptions, 355-156 ; 
their chronology, 167-168 ; their dynasty, 
158, 162, 279; their dates, 161-162; their 
duration, 163, 164, 165 j their riso, 165; 
political and literary traditions about them, 
169, 172; religious, social, -and economic 


condition of Mahdrdshtra under them, 173- 
176; their extinction, 177-179, 522; appear¬ 
ance of the S'akfts in their country, 317 note 3. 

A'ndhbas : Telegu people, monkey-soldiers sent 
to the country of tho, 187; said to he the pro¬ 
geny of the cursed sons of Vidvdmitra, 138; are 
subdued by fcahadeva, 142 ; mentioned in tbe 
edicts of Atoka, 143 ; their war with Jaitrapdia 
or Jaitugi, 239; place a woman on the throne 
of Tailaqgapa, 246; territories of tho, con¬ 
quered by Bdjardjadeva the Chola king, 308- 
See Tailapgas. 

AndirikA : river, 364. 

A'negadbva : father of Vira-Bijjarasa, 523, 

A'nekkre : tank, at Hdngal; lloysala king Vira- 
Btill&)a 11. encamps at, 505, 563. 

A'nesrjjeya-basadi ; Jain temple at Laksli- 
meshwar, 371, 483 and note 2, 

Anga ; Western Bengal, king of, conquered by 
Klrtivavman I., 281, 345; subjugated by 
Amogliavarsha I., 402; humbled by Singhana, 
525. 

Anganadeva ; grandson of Kokkala, king of 
Chedi, 203. 

Angiras : 287 note 4 ; ancestor of the Pallavat, 
317. 

AnGiRASA-HAritas : royal family of, 277 note 
5 ; descendants of Ikshvdkn from Manu, son 
of the Sun, 287 note 4. 

A'noria : sharer in the Salshi province, 79 ; 
defeats the Portuguese fleet (1740), 86. 

A’ngkiAs : Tukdji distinguishes himself in the 
fleet of Shivdji; Kduhoji becomes master of 
all the coast from Bombay to Vijaydurg, makes 
Vijaydurg his capital and is recognised as 
independent (1713); he is attacked by the 
English, tho Portuguese, and the Dutch be¬ 
tween 1717 and 1724; his death (J728); 
Sakhoji succeeds Kdnhoji and is followed by 
his brother Sambhdji; Sambhdji puts hisjlle- 
gitim&te brothers MAndji and Yesdji in charge 
of Koldba; the two illegitimate brothers 
quarrel and Mdndji with tho help of the 
Peshwa defeats Sdmbhliji; ho is also defeated 
by the English (1738) ; his death. (1748) ; his 
brother Tuldji succeeds him; a joint expedi¬ 
tion sent by the English and the Mardtlids 
against Tuldji (1755), 87-88; Orrne’s account 
of the expedition, 89-95; Tuldji taken prisoner 
and confined till his death, 95; Mdndji_ retain* 
possession of Kuldba and remains in 
allianco with the Peshwa till his death (1759); 
his a 011 Rdghoji succeeels him and dies in 
1793; Rdghoji’s rule; Rdghoji’s son Mdndji 
is acknowledged by tho Peshwa but is deposed 
by Daulatrdv Sindia (1799); a grandson of 
the last Mdndji succeeds ; the last of the 
A'ugriis of the direct and-legitimate lino dies 
in 1840 and the stato lapses to the British 
Government, 96. 

AnhilwAd : capital of the Chaulukyas of Guja- 
rdt, 340 note 1 ; 383; 409 and note I, 420, 
430, 431 noto 1, 525 and note 4, 528, 532 
note 1,568, See Anahilapattana and Anahi- 
lavdda. 
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Antshtakarhan HAlf.ya: 3£4. 

AnivAritAchArya : 37(5. See Go tula. 

AsJANERI : village ill NAsik district, stone in¬ 
scription at, 235, 238 ; record at, 467 note 1 ; 
615. 

AnjanTf.t. : port and fort, 39; fort, rebuilt by 
ShivAji, 68 ; district, taken by the Sidis, 79 ; 
fort, taken by the Peshwa (1766), 92. 

Anra : Ratta feudatory of the Western CliAluk- 
ya king SoineAvara I., 439, 651, 663. 

An 2 Ai.nlVARA : temple of, at Saundatti, atone 
inscriptions at, 653 and note 6, 554. 

Ankideva : Ratta chieftain, 565. 

Ankt.eshwah : taluka town in Broach, 412. 

Ankottaka ; circle of villages, identified with 
Ankiit, 399. 

Ankulhsvaba : modern AfikleAwar, 412, 

AnkuXeAvaha : 653 and note 6; 664. Soe 
AnkeleSvara. 

Ank6t ; village, 399, 

ANNA : 238. 

AnnAji Datta : goes to Delhi with ShivAji, 593 ; 
given charge of the IHbtiol 8ubha, 69 ; kept 
In charge of Konkan from KalyAn to Phonda 
till 1678, 71; pnt to dearth (1680), 76. 

AiTNfosnE : town in Nawalgund tAluka of the 
DhArwAr district, 304 ; chief town of Belvola 
three hundred, 306 ; note 1, 405 ; 432 ; 

royal city in charge of Ballaya, 500 ; Sdme4- 
vara IV.. Western Chilukya king, establishes 
himself at, 465 and note 6; inscription 
at, 441, 443 note 2, 464 note 3, 466, 473, 
474, 502 and note 7,504, 605, 518 and note 3, 
620. 

A*r»I<«mi: capital of the ChAlnkya kingdom 
under Tailapa II., 222 ; 223. See Auuigere. 

Antala : king, 238. 

Anthioa ! Pnllava king, 420. 

ANT 1 O 0 UV 8 : Greek prince, 146. 

Antiquary : The Indian, 166. 

AntukkOba : village, 334. 

Antub: fort, taken by Ahmad NizAm Shih 
(1600), 622. 

An6pA : ruled by Gotamlputra, 149; conquer¬ 
ed by RudradAman, ICO, 161. 

AfakAihtya I.: S'ilAhAra kirvg(l 138), 15 ; sends 
a representative to KAshmir, 22. 

ApabAditya II.: S'ilsfhKra king (1184), 16, 
639 ; commentator on Hindu law, 20 note 3, 
22 ; declares bis independence, £44. 

AparAjitA : S'ilAhAra king, becomes independ¬ 
ent (997). 16, 48, 639 ; his grant at Bhadtfna, 
414 note 1 ; 416 ; 426 ; 430 ; 6)2 undmote 6. 

ApabXnta : Northern Konkan, 134; Asoka 
sends religious ministers to, 143'and note 1, 
146 • ruled over by Gotamlputra, 149 ; con¬ 
quered by RudradAman, 160 ; 161; Trikuta, 
Its important town, 294, 

A pab Ant aka : Buddhist saint Moggauputto 

sends missionaries to, 144. 

ApAsAbkA : North Konkan SilAliira prince 
and commentator on YAjuavalkya, 229. See 

App^DLsil^NipAN jkar : Maritha JAhgirddr, 
010. fc'eo NipAui. 


AppAyika : RAshtrakdta prince, put to flight 
by Pulaketi II., 183 ; 360. 

Apeameya : minister of the Clio]a king RAja- 
rAjadeva (1006), 308; defeats the Hoysajas, 
491, 

AptamIijAmsA : Jain work by Sainantabhadra, 
406, 407. 

A'PTAMfMAMsXr.AMKAiu : commentary on 
A'ptaminiAihsA, 407, 

A'ptobyamA : sacrifice, 247. 

Arab : travellers and geographers, 387, 388 
note 1. 

Arabian Sea: 282 note 6. 

Arabic chronicle : records the communica 
tion between Puliketin II. and. Khoft-u 11. of 
Persia, 352. 

Arabs : immigrants, Introduction to the History 
of the Konkan, xii. ; trouble the Portu¬ 
guese , 61 ; sailors, 62; plunder villages and 
churches about Bassein, 70; of Muskat, 
make a descent on SAlsette, burn villages 
and carry the inhabitants into slavery (3694), 
80; army of, go to reduce NavaxArikA, 310, 
Sec TAjikas. 

Arahoee : river, in the PAnonigal country, 
378. 

Abakebe : inscription at, 608. 

Aralesiiwab : village in HAngal tAluka of 
DhArwAr district, inscription at, 278 note 2 ; 
284 note 4; 448 note 5; 561 note 8; 664 note). 

ArasXrya : Jain grantor, 413. 

ABAStnfoi -. in Hungund tAluka of tho BijApur 
district, inscription at, 435 and notes 3 and 5 ; 
439; minor capitnl of VikramAditya VI,; 
460 and note 5. See Vikramapura. 

Aiioh.vot.ooical Survey : Introduction to tbs 
Early History of tho Dekkan, iii. 

Archbishop : of Goa, publicly pounds Bud¬ 
dha’s tooth, 66. 

Archbishopric ; creation of, at Goa (1560), 66. 

ArGAon : battle of (1803), 609. 

Abhats r 288. 

Abiaka : country, 1. 

Ariakb : 538 note 8. 

ArikeSAbin: or KeSidcva, Northern Kotikiwi 
S'ilAhAra king (1017), 638, 639, 642, 643. 

Arikesarin I.: son of Yuddhamalln I,,ChA- 
lukya king of SapAdalaklia, 212 ; 380. 

Arikesarin II. i ChAlukya prince, 212; son of 
Yuddhamalla II. and patron of Pampa (941), 
rules over tho Joja country and protects 
VijayAditya against Gojjiga, 380. 

Aeikeshari : 18 and note 4. See Arikesarin, 
S'ilAhAra king. 

ArishtakArsian : Andhrabhritya king, 164. 

AbivArAna : elephant of ParameAvaravarman 
I., 322 note 8. 

Arivarman : Harivarman, spurious grant of, 

292 note 10. 

Arjcna: PAndava, 342 ;■ 149 ; 234. King of 
M Alva, destroyed by Singhaija, 239. IA- 
dava king, 234, 614, Chanlukya king of 
Aijhilwid, 525 and note 4. Soe Arjunadeva. 
Son of the Cliedi king Kokkala I., 203 ; 435. 

Arjunadeva i Chaulukya king of Aijhilwid 
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(1261 -1-75), overt! 11 1 own by Singbai^a, 625 
note 4. 

Abjunavanas : frontier kings, early coin of, 
293 and note G. 

AukakIbti : Jain teacher, 400. 

Aukavarman : son of the Pallava king Sim- 
havarraan I„ 331. 

AhmativAia : of Kurur, minister of Vira- 
BallAfa II., 423 note 4; rules at Satarur 
(1195), 60S. 

AbnAlA : fort, remains of, 42 ; taken by the 
English (1781), 105. 

Ab’tXl : in Hilngal tdluka, inscription at, 561 
note 9. 

Abtitj.rry : Portuguese, at Bassein and Cliaul, 
54; and at Korlai, 55. 

A'byan : settlement in the llukkau, date of, 
133 -146 ; origin of the Rdshtrakdtas, 884. 

Aryans : 383 See A'ryas. 

A'byapdba: 282 See A'ihole. 

AbyAS : their settlement in the Dekkfln, 135- 
137 ; their acquaintance with Northern In¬ 
dia in the time of the Aitareya BrAhmana 
and PAnini, 138; their entrance into the 
Ilekkan in the seventh century s. c.*, 1^.1 ; 
their colony in the RAshtrakuta dominions, 
207. 

Abya-TArAdbvI : vih&ra of, at Dambal, 452. 

AhyAvAkta : region of the Aryas, 135. 

A'sa : the shepherd king, builds the fort of 
Asirgad (1370), 619. 

A»ad KhAn : title of Kluisrao Turk of Bel- 
gaum, 641; commands the troops of BijA- 
pur and defeats the confederate kings of 
Ahmadnagar, BerAr, Golkouda, and the regont 
of Bodar at SholApur (1624); takes Amir 
Barld prisoner; raptures Bidur, marches 
against the Vijayanagar RAja and cupturos 
the fort of KAicliur and Mudgal; is appoint¬ 
ed guardian of Mallu, son of Ismail Adil BliAh 
(1531), marches to attack Adoni and concludes 
peace with Vijayauagar, 642 ; BijApur gover¬ 
nor of the Koukan (1640), 89 note 3 ; his 
overtures to the Portuguese for help, 40; is 
suspected by Ibrahim A'dil Shah of being 
implicated in Abdulla’s rebellion ; retires to 
Belgaum ; liis death (1540), 643. 

Asap Khan ; Mughal general, unsuccessfully 
invades BijApur, H50. 

A’sanoI : district, 492. 

A'aATiMAYdRAPtruA: town, 606. 

AbattiqrAma ; village, identified with Ashta- 
gAm or Astgflm, a few miles to the south¬ 
east of N ausAri, 364 note 6 . 

Ashkri : caves and fort, 12 ; acquirement of 
the fort of, by the Portuguese (1666), 48 ; hill, 
re-taken by tho Portuguese (1684), 78. 

Ashta-MahA-Biodhi ; eight great superna¬ 
tural faculties, 679. 

Ashta8 AllAauf: 407. See A'ptamimAmsAlarh- 
kAra. 

Ashta^atI ; commentary on A'ptamlmAmaA, 

407. 

A»hi»Ah : 310. 

Ashti : skirmish at (1818), 011, 620, 


AshtpradhAn : or eight chief ministers of 
ShivAji (1$74), 691, 

Asia : objects of the Portuguese with respect 
to the whole of, 43. 

A'sika ; ruled over by Gotamiputra, 149, 

Asiroad : fort; built by Asathe shepherd king 
about 1370, 619; taken by treachery by 
Malik Nilzir the firBt KhAndesh king,‘620; 
surrendered to the Mughals (1000), 624 j 
taken by Nizabn-ul-mulk ( 1720 ), 626; sur¬ 
rendered to the Peshwa (1760), 627 ; taken by 
Colonel Stephenson from Sindia (1803), 629 ; 
captured by the English (1819), 631. 

Akmaka : ruled over by Gotamiputra, 149, 

Asoka ; Buddhist king of Maurya dynasty 
(d.O. 263 - 229), his rock inscriptions, 142 5 
his morat edicts, 143, 286 note 6 ; language 
used in his time, 177 ; third Buddhist convoca¬ 
tion held in his reign, 144, 278 note 2; extent 
of his dominions, 146, 277; Ratthas found in 
the timo of, 194 ; his name modified into 
ASokavarman, 324; Guttas claim descent from 
his grandfather, 579. 

Asoxayabman : probably a modification of the 
name of the Buddhist king ASoka, 324. 

Asrama : hermitage, 136. 

AAramadsva : temple of, in the Bharukachckba 
district, 315. 

Assam : 216; Vikramotditya VI. the Western 
Cbilukya king, carries lii4 arms as far as, 
442. 

Assayr ; battle of (1802), 112, 609. 

Astg-am : 310, Bee AshtgAm. 

A'svai,Ayana : 141. 

Asvamkdha : great horso sacrifice of Pulake&i 
I., 181; restoration of, by famudragupta, 
290 note 5, 

AAvattiiamAN : aneostor of the Pallavas, 317. 

A'TAKtfn : inscription at, 304, 305 322 uoto 8 . 
418, 421. 

Athani : remains with ShAhu (1730), 656. 

Aiibanaohanda -. Pallava king, 331. 

AtiranachanhkSvara ; temple of at S'Ajuvare- 
kuppam, 331, 

AtjAaya : horse ol Paramedvaravarman I,, 
note 8 - 

AtisayadiIavala : biruda of Amoghavarslijs 
I., 401, 

A'tmAnuAAsaNA : work of Gunabliadra, 411, 

Atbi : son of god Brahman, 339,611, 

Atyarasa; 507. Soe AttirAja. 

AttirAja : father of Polalva, 507. 

AtttvAkman : born of the family of the king 1 
Kandara, 334, 386 ; grant of 384. 

AtyantakAma : lirudai of RAjosimha, 329). 
and of Ifarasiiiiha, the Pallava kings, 331. 

Aujrf.cht : Professor, 172 note 1. 

AubansAbAd : town, in the Nizdm’s dominions, 
388, 430, 620, 624; GAzi-ud-din’s camp at 
(1752); his death at; greater part of the pro¬ 
vince, coded to the MarAthis by the Niz4u» 
(1760), 627. 

Ai.'RangzIb ; SubhedAr of the Dakhan (1056), 
625 ; besieges BijApur, but on receipt of news 
about his father s illness hastens to Delhi, 
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661-652 ; permits ShivAji to take the Konkan 
(1653),' 68 ; despatches a force under MohAbat 
Kiulu against Shivalji (1671). 594 ; hia ships 
ravage the coast, 76 ; cornea in person into 
the Dakhan (1684), 596, 654; sends hia aon 
Mfiazzim into the Konkan (1694), 654; fall 
of BijApur (1686), 695, 655 ; fall of Gol- 
konda (1687), 696 ; gives a sanad to the Sidi 
(1689), 79 ; Sambh.Vji’s execution' (1689), 
696; ShAliu taken prisoner (1690), 596 ; de¬ 
clares war against the Portuguese (1694) and 
inflicts cruolties on them, 40, 80 ; fixes his 
head-quarters at Brahmapuri (1694), 590; 
is hard pressed by the MarAthas; his death 

(1707), 697. 

Aoto-da-t'e : 66 , 5 q . 

AvAnchapalI: village, in the AvaretikA coun¬ 
try, 356. 

AVANIJANAABAYA-PtfLIKB^IN : of GujarAt, 310, 
311, 316, 336 note3, 375.376. See Pulakesi. 
AvanisiMha: 324. See Vishyu, Pallava king. 
Av Anita KoNaANi: GaAga king (454 - 466), 
300. 

Avanti : country, mentioned by Par,ini, 138 ; 
its position in the PurAyas, 139 ; mentioned 
in the KAm&yarja, 142 ; suhjugated by Gotaml- 
putra, 161; Ujjain, 395; kingdom, 403 n, 3. 
AvabetikA : country, 356- 
Avabara 1.: Southern Konkay BilAliAra king, 
637. 

Avasaba II. : Southern Konkay SilaliAra king, 
637. 

Avasaba III. : Southern Koftkay SilAliAra king, 
537. 

Avchltoad : remains of the fort of, 42 ; ceded 
to tho Peshwa, 83. 

AvighnAkarA : Buddhist of Gauda, 405. 
Avinita Kongani : Gauga king, 29‘2 note 10, 
300. , 

Avvam-AWSVI : 436,514. Sue HA mm a. 
AvvbSvaka :-temple of S'iva, 538, 

Ay AM A: minister of NaliapAna, 149; his in¬ 
scription, 168. . . 

AyOdhyA : modern Oudh, 2^1 note 3 ; original 
seat of the ChAlukyas, 339, 340 noto 1; 346 
note 4. 

AyubvEiJ>A 3 AS-£vana ; commentary on a 
medical treatise by VAgbhata, 249. 

Ayya* KAnarese for master, 21 note 2; I.ingA- 
yat priest, 549. _ 

Ayyana I. WesternChAlukya king (935), i !*8 ; 
marries the daughter of Krishna, RAshtrakuta 
king, 379 notes 1 and 2, 427, 

Ayyana II.: Western ChAlukya-king, 435. 
AyyanastN(4A : ‘lion of his father, KarAd 
S'ilAhAra title, 547 - 648. 

Ayyapabeva ; Pallava king of the Begur in¬ 
scription, 379 and noto 2, 

AsyAvole : 282. See Aihole. 

Azam KhAn ; Mughal general, at operations 
against Ahmadnagar, 649. 

Azam ShAh : son of Aurangzib, withdraws 
from the Dekkan and releases ShAliu (1707), 
597, 598. , . , 

Azim : prince, Aurangzib s aon, advances against 
BijApur, 664. 


B AchaladsvI ; wife of the Western ChAlukya 
king SomoAvara I., 438 Of the PApdya 
family, wife of Tailapa II. the HAngal 
Kadamba, 569, 562. 

BAciiana ; officer of Bhillaraa and governor of 
it 1 vola district, 520. 

JUcniDEVA : 520. See BAchana. 

BachibAja : Mnghaya’s officer in charge of tho 
KaryAtaka in 1247, 524. 

Bactkian Greeks : foreign invaders, 173. 
BAdaqi : son of Uaju the YAdava king, his 
various nnmcB, 513, 

Bay a m i ; tAluka in the BijApur district, 672 ; 
town, 636 note 8 ; acquisition of the country 
round, hy Pulike&n I. the Western ChAlukya 
king (550), 336, 382 ; taken from the Kadambas 
of BanavAsi and made his capital by PulikeAin 
I., 181, 344 note 5; PulikeAin II. establishes 
himself at, 351, 366; Western ChAlukyas of, 
278 note 1, 299 note 4, 315, 335 note 1, 336, 
378 ; laid waste hy Narasimlia Varman I. tho 
Pallava king, 322,858, 360 ; destroyed by the 
Pallava king Paramelvaravarman, 362; Kirti- 
varman 1. finishes a Vaishyava cave temple at, 
346 ‘ VijayAditya installs the images of the 
gods BrahmA, ViBhyu, and MaheAvata at, 189, 
371; inscription at, 169, 189, 328 and note 5, 
329, 330, 336 note 3, 837 notes 1 and 2, 340 
and note 1, 348, 4 67; besieged and taken‘by 
the MarAthas from Tipu (1736), 661 ; ceded 
to the Mar.lthAs by Tipu (17»7), 661; capture 
of, by Colonel T. Munro in 1817, 664. Seo 
VAtipi and VAtApipura. 

BadanAlu: inscription at, 507. , 

BAdAvi : PrAkrit equivalent of Sanskrit VAtAp;, 
371. 

■ BaddioA : 205. See Amoghav&raba III. and 
Vaddiga. Western ChAlukya prince, 212, 
380. . . , 

BAdipoddi : harlot, makes grants to the temple 
of LokeSvara, 394. 

BAgAoage ; country round BAgalkot, forms a 
part of RAshtrukuta Vaddiga’s daughter’s 
dowry, 301-305, 418; hereditary possession of 
the Hildas of Yelbufga, 672, 676; ruled over 
by the Sindas, 431, 437, 441 note 6 , 458, 460, 
495, 676, 677. See BAge, Bagadige, and 
BAgeuAd. 

BAgadige : 305 ; 572. Bee BAgo and BAgadage. 
BAgalkot: town, 672 ; tAluka in BijApur dis¬ 
trict, 676 ; town, captured by Colonel Munro 
(1817) 664. 

BAge; 305; 418, 672. See BAgadago and 
BAgenAd. 

BAgenAd ; 305 ; 418, 419, 421, 672. • See BA¬ 
gadage and BAge. 

Bag kva or r town, place of residence of Basava, 
225; lands given to BrAhmays in the village 
of, 245. 

BAgbwAdi ; 478; tAluka, 503, Bee BAgevAdi. 
BAglAn : KarnarAya of GujarAt, flies to, 531. 

and note 2 . . 

BAgoja : Tippoja’s son, architect of the temple 
at DegAmve, 569. 

BagumbA t village in tho Baroda territory, 
203 ; copperplate grant from, 312 note 7, 
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3(30, 363, 365 note 3, 366, 406, 409, 410, 
412 and note 4, 414. 

Baqwel : Commodore, sails against SambhAji 
A'ngria's fleot (1738), 88 . 

Bahadur Benda : captured by Ilaripaut tho 
MarAtha commauder-ra chief j recovered by 
Mysore troops (1787), 661. 

BahAdurqad ; fort built by the Muglial 
governor KhAn JaliAn (1673), 626. 

BahAdur GilXmj : Baliamani general, 610. 
See Bah&dur KhAri GilAni. 

BahAdub KhAn : sen and successor of RAja 
Ali of KhAndesh, 624. 

BahAdur KuAn On .ani : gets possession of 
Dibbol and burns MAliim (Bombay) (1493), 
32 ; killed ill battle and Ids fleet handed over ter 
the GujarAt admiral, 33. See BuhAdur GilAni. 

BahAdur KnA.v Rankast : Mughal general, 
enters the Konkan (lfiSl), 77. 

BahAdur Sit Ail: of GujarAt, drives BurliAn 
ShAh from Berar, captures Ahmadmtgar and 
compels BurhAn to acknowledge his supre¬ 
macy (1628 - 1690), 622. 

Il tH Ah : records at, 523. 

Batiamani ; "dynasty founded about a.d. 1347 
at Gulbarga, 587, 626, 637 ; extent of Its 
territory (1347), 620, 637 ; during tho 
DurgAdevi famine (1396 - 1408) the hill forts 
fall into the hands of MarAtha chiefs ; Malek- 
ul-TujAr is sent to subdue the GhAts and the 
Konkan (1420), 688 ; another force is sent by 
AU-ud-din into tho Konkan (1436), 31, 588; 
Malek-ul-Tujdr is again sent (1451) ; MAhimid 
GdwAn, the great minister,makes another effort 
to subdue tho hill country and takes Kelna 
(1472), and mokes a now distribution of the 
dominions, 588 ; attacks on the Soutliorn 
MarAtha Country (1406 -1472); the capture of 
Belgamu brings the whole country under them 
(1472), 638-63!); famine (1472); un just exe¬ 
cution of tho prime minister precipitates the 
fall of (1481), 631); partition of the Dskhan 
(1491),5S9. 

BiiiATTARA-NiYoo-AomPATi : official title, 485, 
486, 489,521, 524. 

Bahikuqad: chief place of the Shirkes, 31, 86 . 

Bahlot, Khan : founder of the SAvanur family, 
enters the service of Ahmadnagar and thenco 
passes to BijApur (1.626- (656), 665. 

Bahrein : island, 14, 

BAymaruAND : inscription at, 426, 

Bail IIongal: ineiiptionafc, 555. 

BAia : widoWB of MaUAdaji rindia, ill-treated by 
bliirzi Rio GhAtge ; take refuge in AmnitrAo’s 
camp and afterwards at KolliAfiur j plunder 
bindia’s villages j driven with the help of 
Yaahvant RAo Holkar into BurhAnpur and 
■ thence to MAlwa (1798- 1B00), 607. 

Baithana : Paitbana, 113, 538 note 8 . 

BAjazrt' II. : emperor of Turkey, 44. 

BAji Ghobpade : BijApur chief of Mudhol, his 
treachery and arrest of HhAhji, 092; sent 
against ShivAji; surprised and killed by 
ShivAji at Mudhol (1661), 698,. 

BAjipuk : new town of Bassein, 99. 

BAjibAo I,: second Peshwa,. made Pesbwa 


(1721), 599 - 600 j defeats and kills TrimbakrAo 
DAbhAde (1731), 600 ; re-takes RAygad, Tala, 
and UhoBAla ; Avcliitgad and BirvAdi ceded to 
him (1735), 83, 600 ; died (1740), 600. 

BajirAo II. : Konkan, during the roign of, 
110-119; kept in confinement with his 
father and brother ; on the death of the 
young Peshwa wins over Biloha- TAtya, 
Bindia’s chief adviser ; to forestall BAloba is 
seated on the throne by Is'Ana Pbadnavis ; his 
younger brother put on the throne by hIndia • 
Sindia declares for him ; is reconciled to NAua 
Phadnavis and is formally installed Peshwa 
(1796) ; imprisons NAna Fh&dnavia in Ah- 
mednagar and allows hindia’s troops to levy 
money from the rich inhabitants of Poona 
(1797) ; releases ParashrAm BliAu and sends 
him against the Kija 'of SAtAra ; war with 
KolhApur (1799- 1800), 606-607; executes 
Vithoji the brother of Yashwantrdo Holkar 
and imprisons Mahidcv RAo RAste (1801); is 
defeated by Yashwantrdo Holkar (1802); flies 
to Bassoin and signs treaty (1802) and returuB 
to Poona escorted by the English (1802-03), 
110 -1-11, 608, 609; his mismanagement; endea¬ 
vours to centralise his power and imprisons 
the Pratinidhi at Mhasvad (1808) ; his crafty 
policy, 609 ; Mahideo UAo Riste and Appa 
IlesAi KipAnikar fail to send their contingents 
and are deprived of their lands ; forms a body 
of disciplined troops comn anded by English 
olbocrs (1813); raises Trimbakji Dcngle aud 
gives his consent to murder GangAdhar 
ifhSstri ; surrenders Trimbakji to the English 
(1815) ; 1 rimbakji escapes; the inhabitants rise 
against him ; surrenders Trimbakji and signs a 
new treaty with the English (1»17), 610; war 
with the Peshwa; battlo of Kirkee (1817): 
battle of Korcgnon (1818); hU surrender 
(1819), 611. 

Hal Aim Ami a : elder brother of Krishna, 142, 

Baladhi : Valabhi, 284 note 4. 

BAlaohandbA : 288. 

Baladkva : unchi of Basava and prime minister 
of Bijjalathe Kalacburi king, 478; marries 
his daughter to Basava, 225, 226. 

Baladevayya : officer of the Western ChAlukya 
king 8omeAvara II,, 443. 

BalagAmi "3b'9. fe’ee BajagAiiive, 

BalagAmve : in Mysore, forms part of Kuntala, 
431 ; chief placo in the BanavABi district, 437, 
439, 489 ; important seat of Western CbAluk- 
ya power, 449; inscriptions at, 228 ; 281 noto 
3 ; 282 note 5', 306 note 5 ; 339 ; 311 note 
2 ; 309 and note 3 ; 428 note 1 ; 435 note 
10 J 436 ; 442 noto 4 ; 443 note 3 ; 448 note 1; 
450 note 2; 451 notes 1 and 2; 455 and 
note 6 ; 407 note 6 ; 458 note 2; 469 note 3 ; 
460 ; 461 ; 465 ; 466 ; 473 ; 174 ; 475 ; 476 : 
487 ; 503 note 3 ; 505 ; 524 ; 529 ; 538 note 8 ; 
568 note 3 ; 581 note 3. 8ee Balipura and 
BaJJigAve. 

Balaji Adji : Parbhu Cbitnis of BhjvAji, 694. 

BAlAji ; son and successor of BAjirAo I. 
(1740-1761); overcomes opposition and" 
assumes the management of the MarAtha 
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empire (1749); confirms RAglmji Bliousla in 
BorAr, YeshvantrAo DabhAde in Uujar.lt, 
1 'atehaing Bhonsla in Akalkot, and divides 
MAlwa among Hoikar, Sindia, and Pavdr j 
YamAji bivdeo’s insurrection quelled ; takes 
DamAji GAikwAr prisoner to Poona (1751), 
600-601; war with tho NizAm (1751), 601 ; 
greater part of KliAudesh and the Gangthari 
ceded by the NizAm, 601 - 602, 027 ; llAni 
TArAbffl rebels and is besieged in the fort of 
SAtAra ; DAtnAji GAikwatr released and MarA- 
tha supremacy established in Gujarat (1751) ; 
MarAtha defeat at PAnipat and his death 
(1761), 602. 

BAlaji Kunjae ; Peshwa’s commander, defeat¬ 
ed at GArdhond, GO" 1 . 

BAlA.ii LlkskmAN; SarsubhedAr of KhAndesli 
and BAglAn, his treacherous massacre of Bhils 
in Ahmednagar and KhAndcsh, 629. 

TUtXu VishwanAth : KArkun of DhanAji 
JAdhav and afterwards tho founder of th 6 
Peshwa dynasty, negotiates on behalf of 
ShAhu with KAnhoji Angria (1713) and 
invades the Skli territory, 82; 698 ; be¬ 
sieged by Chandrasen JAdhav in PAndugad, 
698; subdues KrislmarAo KhatAokAr and 
becomes Peshwa (1714); defeats DAmAji 
ThorAt and takes him prisoner; induces 
Mughal officers to make Poona over to him 
(1716) j takos part in the quarrels at Delhi as 
anally of theSai&d ministers (1718), obtains 
the grant of chnulh and tardeshmukhi of tho 
Dakhan and the Bovoreignty of the districts 
south of the Bhimi and north of tho Vardha 
and Tungabhadra from Poona to KolhApur, a 
part of the KarnAtak and the Konkan (1720). 
698-699, 626 ; his death (1721), 599. 

BAlApur : the battle of, in 1720 j defeat of tho 
imperial army by NizAm-ul-Mulk, 627. 
BalafATNA : town, 1. 

Balavarman: Chalukya prince, 211, 380, 399, 
BAlavor modern BA! dr, 377-378. 

Baldacus : 72. 

BAleorAmA: identified with the modern BelgAm 
TarhAJA in the NAsik district, 185 ; 357-358, 
Baleocuros : mentioned by Ptolemy as gov¬ 
ernor of tlie southern province, identified with 
VijivAyakura, 158, 176, 

BAleyapattaNa : fortress, 496. 

BAl GangAdrara S'Astui : 263 note 3 ; 254 
note 1. 

BaluAra : rulers of the Konkan, 4 ; name of 
the foundor of the family, 22 j 
BaiharAs : identified with' the RAslitmkiitas, 
209 ; 387 ; dynastic title, 388. Bee BalliAra. 
BalkakA kings : appoint MusalmAn governors 
of cities, their partiality to Musalmans, the 
extent of their kingdom, 388. 

BaltpATNA : town, 2. 

IHlipoddi : 394. See BAdipoddi. 

Bat.isdra : BalagAiiive, 437, 

Balisa : village, identified with Ten near 
BfUdoli, 360. 

Ballakunde : province, 434, 

BallAla : Hoysaja king BallAla I,, 218. 
Hoysaja king Vlra-BaliAla II., 240, Hoysaja 


king Vlra-BallAja III., 509. KarAd or 
Kolhdpur BfilAhAra king, 254, 545, -517. 
Prince of the SAntaji maijdala, 579, 583, 
Ballala I.: Hoysaja prince, 374 note 6 ; 
feudatory of the Western ChAlukya king 
VikramAditya VI., 451 ; 491; 493 j rules at, 
BelApnra, 494 ; his date (lift)), 496 note 2. 

11 allala II.: Hoysaja king captures UchchAngl 
and restores Paijdya his kingdom, 319 note 1 ; 
333; 601, See Vira-BallAJa II. 

BallAla III.: (loysaja king, defeated J>y 
Malik KAfur, 533. Se'e Vira-BallAja III. 
BAllalapeVa: Bihghaija’s feudatory, 523. 
IIallare : conquered by Visliijuvardhana, 497. 
Bali.Avai.i.i : modern WaJJAwal in the BAvant- 
vAi.fi state, 372.. 

Ballayya ; otficer of Vira-BaUtfja II. in charge 
of A$ijlgepe (1208), 506, 

Ballayya bAhAni j Western ChAlukya king 
BomcAvara IV.’s officer, 465. 

Balleshwar : inscription at, 629. 

Ballioavb : the l’Aijdavas at, 278 noto 2 ; 
territorial division, 428 note 4 ; Balagamve, 
439. 

BAllcr : village, 278 noto 2 j 378. 

Barmpbi : inscription at, 308. 

BAeobA TAtva : intrigues to put ChinmAji on 
the throne; is arrested by Sindia (1796), 
800 ; released by Sindia (1798), 607. 

BalsAr : A'mboda defeated Mallikifrjun at, 19 ; 

grants at, 360 notes 1 and 3, 374. 

Balvant KAo Phadnavis : the MutAllk of the 
Pratinidhi, kills Patehsing Mine (1805), 609. 
Bamma : Brahma, general of Bomeivara IV., 
464. Siuda prince of Yelburga, 673, 574. 
BammANA : Brahma, the general of Somosvara 
IV., 464. 

Bammanayva: Western Chiilnkya king 

Jagadekamalla IJ.’s officer (1143), 467. See 
Barmadevarasa. 

Bammakasa : VikramAditya VI.’s officer (1108), 
462. Brahma, the goneral of Someivara IV. 
(1176), 464, 

Bammayya : Brahma, tho general of SoineSvara 
IV., 4G4, 

Bammideva : Brahma, the genera) of Some- 
4vara IV,, 464. 

Bammidkyarasa : Kalachurya Somoivara’s 
otficer (1175), restores Chalukya sovereignty, 
4SG and noto 1. See Brahma. 

Bvna: poet, 138; refers to KAlidAsa in the 
Harshnchnritra, 144 ; refers to Saptniatl, 171, 
286. Race, 486. Siva’s attendant, 482. 

Ban^ ; 4, !J4. See Th&na, 

Banavasi ; VanavAsi, 278 note 2. 

Banavase : 278 note 2. See BanavAsi. 
BanavAse: Kanareso form of BanavAsi, 278 
note 2 . 

Banavasi : VanavAsi, 278 note 2. 

BanavAsi: in North Kinara, 461 ; its differ¬ 
ent spellings' and identification with Vaija- 
yantl, 278 and note 2, 281, 285, 560; chief 
city of tho Kadambas, 285, 286 note 2, 336, 
344, 350, 668 ; conquest of, by Klrtivarman 
7., 181, 285; reduced by Puliketin II., 
183, 350; territorial division, governed by 
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the feudatories of the RAshtrakutas, 403, 411 
and note 3, 420 ; given to Biituga by Krisluja 
nr,, 419, 431 i province of the Western 
ChAlukya empire, 431 ; governed by officers 
of the Western ChAlukyas, 428 note 4, 433, 
435, 437, 439, 440, 443, 444 ; Vikiam.Ulitya 
Vf. passes some time at, on his march to 
Malaya, 216, 444, 447 ; Ja.yasiiiilia III. 

appointed viceroy at, 445, 449, 454 ; governed 
by Western Chillukya officers, 450, 451, 
452, 561, 530 ; seized and ruled over by the 
Hoysala Visliljuvardhaua, 497,499,501, 505; 
governed by Western ( i iuI ukvn officers, 
456, 458, 460, 562 ; capital of tlie Western 
ChAlukyas removed to the town, 2:23, 461, 466 ; 
governed by the officers of the Kalachuryas, 
472, 473, 475, 476, 483, 485, 187, 439 ; gover¬ 
ned by officers of the Dovagiri YAdavas, 
523 ; held by the Gutta Virat-Vikramaditya 
H,, 520, 521, 578, 582, 683. 

BanavAsipura: capital of the K.adambaa, 16. 
AnavasIpUBAVARAdhisiivara : hereditary 
title of the Kildambas of Goa, 233, 506 ; of 
HAngal, 566. 

Banawabi : VAijayanti, 278 note 2. 

BAnda : district in Bundelkhand, 469. 

BandaUKk : in Mysore, inscription at, 284 
note 2. 

BanbanikeyA Soyipeva : Yidavakmg Kama- 
chandra’s feudatory (1282), 529. 

BiN’DAnr'.s : Bhandiiries or toddy-draiver3, 53. 

Bandhuvahman: son of Vaiivavannan, vassal 
of Kumaragupta I. (136), governs DaSapnr 
now modern Mandasor in west ill Aiwa, 312. 

BAndra: town, naval battle off (1528), paid 
tribute to the Portuguese, 46 ; Portuguese 
college at, 57 ; Portuguese fort at, 66, 

Banoat.oue : grant from, 467 ; 508. 

Banukiusiiaya : country, 380. 

BankaPuk : tdluka in DhArwAr District, 278 
note 1 ; 302 notes 1 and 8 ; 564 note 2 ; town, 
411 and note 3 ; in DhArwAr District, iu- 
scriptionat, 299 note 3,440note!; 413,444; 
conquered by Vishnuvardlian, 497 ; fort cap¬ 
tured by Firoz Shill Bahamani in 1406, 038 ; 
capital of VilApa Rai, taken by Yli Adil BhAh 
(1575), G46-046 ; head-quarters of Abdul Rauf 
KhAn of Savanur, 635 ; pledged by the 
NawAb of BAvannr to meet the pecuniary 
fine levied by the Peshwa (1756), 657 ; taken 
by Haider Ali (1779), 659. 

Bankesvaea : god, 569. 

BankeyabASA : feudatory of Ainoghavarslia 
I-, 403. 

BAnkot ; town, south boundary of the Niriin- 
shAhi and north boundary of the Bijffpur 
Konkan, 34; its capture by tho. English 
(1756), 92 ; the first territorial possession of 
the English and its management, 122 j creek, 
173/ 

BannawaSSI ; BanawAsi, 273 note 2. 

Banners: of different royal families, 299 
note 4. 

BanNikop : stone inscriptions of VijayAdltya 
at, 374 note 3. 

B 972—S7 


Bannu r inscription at, 501. 

Bappuka : becomes insolent and is,killed by 
Krishqa III., 207, 

BapppeA ; family, 349. Pee Batpura. 

BapcuvArasa : feudatory chief, 417 note 5, 

Bapit Gokhat.e : nephew and successor of the 
Pesli wa’s fc'arsuliliedar Dhondopant Gokhaie, 
663 ; defeats thee Pratiuidlii hhrinivAs near 
Vasantgad (1806), 609 ; tho death of, at Ashti 
(1.818), till. 

Happ.ii Sinpia : killeddr of DhArwAr, 663. 

BXru Naik BArAmatikAr : hanker and the 
l’eshwa’s revenue farmer in the KaruAtak 
(1746), 656. 

BApurAv LAmbiA ; the Peshwa’s Karddr 

no-m. 

BARARANnu : pass, medimval Bavkalnr, 298, 
299, 499. 

BArAmati : the Peshwa’s camp at, stormed by 
Fatehsing Mane, 60S. 

BArap : general of 'l'ailap IT. the Daklian 
Clialukya (973-997), establishes himself in 
south GujarAt, is defeated by Mulraj, 23. 
See DvArap and BArap pa. 

BAbapa ; ChAlukya prince, general of Tailapa, 
defeated by ■MiiiarAja with slaughter, 212-213. 
Clialukya prince, seizes the LAti country, 430, 
431 note 1 ; his son’s daughter married to 
Vesuka the Ytldava king, 514. General of a 
king of ICanauj, 431 note 1. 

BArappa ; Clialukya prince, seizes the LAtn 
country, 430 ; 46 i note 1 ; 514. 

BarbAricias : 525 : 

Barbosa : traveller, 35 note 4. 

BARCELOR : plundered by SliivAji (1664), 68 . 

BA.mints ; Maritha cavalry of Bijlpur desert the 
camp of the liijapur kings at the siege of 
Vijayauagar ; their leaders invited to the court 
by the king and treacherously murdered, 446. 

BAsraspitya: cycle, 264-267. 

BarmAdeva : Vikramiiditya VI,’s governor of 
Bauavitsi and rantalige provinces, 450. 

BaR-. 1 Adbvarasa : 458. See Bammariaya. 

Bakmarasa : of Bagara lineage, Kalachurya 
Bij pda’s governor of BanavAsi province, 475. 
homes vara iV.’s general, 489. .See Brahma, 

Bartjoaza : Broach, 1 ; its trade with Paithaij 
and Tagara in the time of the Periplus, 174. 

BAenAsAyA ; river, mentioned in au inscription 
at NAsik, 148. 

Baropa : copperplate grant from, 195,199, 387, 
399, 400, 404, 408, 409 ; territory, 282 note 5, 
405, 415. 

Baufk ; 4, Bee Broach. 

Baryoaza; modern Broach, 278 note 2, 538 
note 8 , 619. 

Basapis : Jain temples, 437 note o. 

BasAi.at Jano; TsizAm’s general (1774), 658. 

BasaeAb : inscription at, 507. 

Basaya ; BrAhman of BagevAdi, becomes prime 
minister of the Kajachurya king Vijjapa, with 
his nephew founds the LiugAyat sect and 
spends the king’s treasure in supporting the 
priests of the new sect; plans the king s death ; 
his end, 225 - 227; incarnation of Nandi, 
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478 and note 2 ; declares himself a special 
S'iva worshipper ; is persecuted by Brahmans 
and returns to Kappadi ; is made liis prime 
minister liy the Kalaclmrya Bijjala, marries 
Bijjala's sister Kilalochana, 478-4.70 ; different 
versions about his death, 480-481. 

BAsavalli: province, 449, 454. 

BasAyanna : temple of, at Barer!, inscription 
at, 159 note 3. 

Basava-Pubana : sacred book of the Ling&yats, 
437 note 5 ; 478 ; 470 ; 482 note 2. 

BisAVtmA •. province, 439, 443, 450. 

BasieX.ia ; officer of the Gutta prince Vlra 
Vikramdditya 1I„ 582. 

Bassein : town, 142, 543; grant (1009), 512, 
513, 614 note 1, 515 ; record at, 518 ; head¬ 
quarters of the Devgiri Yfidnv viceroys, 25 ; 
district and port of Gujarat kings, 30; place 
next in importance to Chaul and Ddbhol and 
timber and building-stone mart, 30 ; port; 
besieged by the Moglials (1012), 40 ; burnt by 
the Portuguese (1629), attacked by the Por- 
tugucso (1533), ceded to the Portuguese 
(1534), besieged by a Gujavdt forcc(1539), 10 ; 
Magistrate’s and District Judge’s Court, 
judicial establishment and jail in, 52; its 
revenue, 63 ; Portuguese fortress and head¬ 
quarters of the General of the Berth; extension 
of tho district of; artillery at, 54; visit 
of St. Xavier to, and establishment of a Jesuit 
seminary at, 56 ; establishment of the college 
of Purification at, 57 ; prohibitions of temples, 
feasts, ceremonies, preaching by BnVhmans, 
ablutions and burnings in (1555), 59 ; Chris¬ 
tian descendants of Prablms in, 00; port, 
frequented by the English and tho Dutch 
ships without hindrance, 03 ; .Vidalgo buildings 
and Portuguese remains and churches at, 05 ; 
decline of 72 ; invested by Fambhdji, 78 ; 
capitulated to the Mardthds 11739), 84; 
place of residence of the farsiibliedar, 99 ; 
restored to the Mardthds (1782), 100 ; treaty 
of (1802), 111, 008,028, 003 ; its condition 
(1818), 125. 

Batpuba : family, 349. 

Batteyub : village, 309. 

Bay A ji : hill, 421. 

BAyaladevI: queen of Fovideva the Kalacliuri 
king, pleases tho king with a song and obtains 
.his permission to make a grant of land, 227* 
8ee Siivaladevi. 

Bay : of the Brdhmans, 114. 

BayalunAi): conquered by Vislinnvardbana, 497. 

Beati : 5. 

Bedncb ; treaty of (176G), 059. 

BedsA : inscription at, 143, 144 ; caves at, 144, 

176. 

Begt5k; inscription at, 304, 379 noto 2. 

Behatti : grant from, 409, 489, 520, 527. 

Beladobi ; Arab writer, 4. 

BelIg-Avb : 369. bee Balagdmvo. 

BelAettb: fort, built by Fambhdji, 77. 

BelApuba ; modern Beldr, 491 ; ruled over by 
Balldla 1., 494; taken by Permddi I., 576. 
Bee Yeldpura and Belupura. 


Belatti ; 504. Fee BeJJittago. 

Belawai,: port under Gujardt kings, 30. 

Bni.EiiAi.Li; in the I Illegal Taluka, inscription 
at, 501 note 0, 502 note 7. 

Bixoali : territorial division, 403. 

BelgAum ; grant from, 225 ; 227 ; district, 298 
note 2 ; 304 ; 42S ; 431 ; 435 ; 430 note 3 ; 
439 and note ) ; 450; 460 ; 474 ; 497 ; 526 ; 
627 ; 514 ; 549 ; 550 ; 558 ; 505 ; 60S ; Lin- 
gdyats in, 477; records in, 523; seat of 
government of the Kattas,. 550 ; 656 ; 667 ; 
country round, lest by the Goa Kddambas, 
571; the siege and capture of, by the Balia- 
maui king Mubamnsad Fhdh (1472), 638 ; 
taken by the K iadm (1730), 656; given to 
the Pesliwa (1750), 057 ; siege and capture of, 
by Colonel T. Munro (1818), 604. 

Bni.ai.UM TakahAla or Taro'lhd ; village near 
Igatpuri, 185, 358. 

KeluUTTI.e ; 504. Fee Bejjittage. 

BkllAby: district and town in Madras, 298 
note 2, 318; 386; 431; 437 ; 454; 497; 
504 ; copperplate grant from, 319. 

Bellittage ; possibly Belatti, near Lakshm- 
eshwar, 501. 

BEi.in'i'KA ; city, 469 ; taken by Permddi I, 
497. t ee Bcbtpnra. 

Belch. : town in Mysore, 491; the Hoysnja 
king Balldja I. rules at, 494 : Balldla Ill. 
when liberated by the Musalmdns reigns at, 
010; copperplate grant from, 490 uotel, 608; 
record at, 298, 435 note 10, .4 98. Fee Veldpura. 
Town in the Bij&pur district, victorious camp 
of Bliillama, 619 and note 1. 

Belcvala ; 305 note 1, Fee BeJvoJa. 

Bei.vala : 305 notel. See Belvola. 

Bei.YOLA ; district, 219 ; 298 note 2 ; 304, 305 
note 1, 527 ; governors of, 306; 307 ; 8081 
405; 1,18; 419; 421; 4*22; 428 note 4; 
431; 432 ; 440 ; 414 ; 442; 443 , 449 ■ 451; 
452 ; 454; 4,06 ; 458 ; 465; 475 ; 485 ; 486 ; 
country, conquered by Visbl;avardhuua, 497 ; 
invaded by the Chojas, 499; governors of,506; 
520 ; 578 ; 571. See Beluvala and Bolvala, 

Behahes : holy city, 133, 509. 

Bendkieiu : record at, 526. 

Bene-Ibbael : immigrants, 7. 

Bengal: 215; king of, son-in-law of Govinda 
Ill., 394 ; 402 ; Vikramdditya YI. carries his 
arms as far as, 442, 

Bench : ilie land of Yengi, territory of the 
Eastern Olialukyas, 308. 

Beneankonh : inscription at, 529, 

BkbAb : province, 135 ; 141; 143 ; 355 ; sur¬ 
render of, by the Alimednagar king to tho 
Mughals (1595), 024. Fee Vidarbha, 

Bekiieha : division of Abhir, Introduction to 
the History of the Kouknu, x.; 282 note 5. 

Bei;l>i : village, 420. 

Bebnieb i French traveller (1056), 025. 

Bktalab : demons, 579. 

Betayad : fort, taken and afterwards evacuated 
by 1 Fiji Gopdl, 630* 

Betoelk : inscriptions at, 410. 
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BetvA: -liver, 135, 142. Hot; Vetravati. 

Bet it l ; district, in the Central Provinces, 386. 

BuadabavaYal : province, 433, 492. 

Bhaoana. : in ThAua district, grant from, 414 
note 1 ; 41G note 5 ; 4,26 ; 430 ; 533 ; 543 
and note 4, 

BuADBAvAirii'A : Buddhist sect, 149, ISO. 

BhAgaladevI : Bh&gyavati, wife of the West¬ 
ern Ch&lukya king Ratavarmau, 431. Wife 
of KArtlviryu II. the Ratta chieftain, 551,551. 

BhagalambikA : 554, hoc Bhagaladevi. 

Bhao-avat: sacred place, 412. 

BiiAgavAta ; 155, 166; Purina, 162; 163; 
164 ; 165. 

BhagavAUGitA: 250, 630. 

BjiAgoji NAik : leader of the Bliils m 
Ahmednagar, attacks the jioiiee under Captain 
Henry and kills him (1857); his hand 
destroyed by Mr. (the late >■ ir) Prank h’outer 
(1859), 632. 

Bi-iagavatI: wife of Dalavarman and mother 
of Vikramiditya I. later Ch&lukya king, 213. 

BhaoIuathA : Kadamba king, 286. 

BhAgIratha ; Kadamba king K&kusthavavman, 
280. 

BulafBATHl: the Ganges, 318. ^ 

BhAgvanlal Indkaji : Pandit, 152; 153; 
160 note 2 ; 167 ; 174; 17 •• > 187 ; 230; 233 ; 
234, 255 note 3. 

Bhagvantgad : fort, built by the Pant of 
Bivada, 79. 

BhagwanlAl Inbkaji : Pandit, 279 ; theory of 
regarding the Traikiitakas, 294, 312 note 7 ; 
314, 364 note 3, 512 note 4, 513, 614 note 1, 
610, 643, note 1. 8ee Bliagv&nhU Indraji. 

BhA&yayati ; wife of the Western Chilukya 
king Datavanuan, 434, fee Bhigaladevi. 

Bhaiuanhatxt : inscription, 437 note 6; 574, 
070. 

BhaikwAdgi ; in the BiigewAdi tilnka, in¬ 
scriptions at, 503, 

KuA.ia : inscriptions in the cave temples at, 144. 

BuALi.ASVA.uuN': Brihman grantee of a Chi- 
lukya prince, 191. . 

li u am at r: commentary on Kariikardeh&rya’s 
Vedintasdtrabhisliya, 245 - 246. 

BhamiuiAgiiu: lord of, overthrown by tin- 
gharry, 525. 

Biiammaiia : father of Jitkavva, king of the 
Rattas, 423 note 2 ; 428. 

BhAndarkar : Dr., 16 note 4; 279 note 3 ; 317 
and note 3 ; 317 note 2 ; 350 note 2 ; 359 
note 1; 360 notes 1 and 3 ; 391 note 6 ; 401 
note 2; 411 note 2; 414 note 5; 456 note 1; 
475 note 6; 511 note 4; 613 and noted; 
516 nftto 3 ; 520 note 2 ; 625 note 6. 

BhandAragavittage : identified with Bhand&r- 
kawte, camp of Klrtivanuan II, at (757), 377, 
378. 

BhandArkawte : village in the fholapur dis¬ 
trict, 373. 

BhXndce : village, 21 ; grant at, 430, o38 ; 
542. 

Bhanoabika : 525. 

BuanusAkti : Send rale 1 king, 290, 292. 


Bhanuyarman : Kadamba king, charter issued 
ijy, 289 note 3; 291 note 1. 

BtiAiudvAja : sage, 136; gotra, 248; family 
stock of the Pallavas, 316 ; 317 ; 328, 
BnXitADvAjfrAS : school of, 140, 

BjiArangi : in Mysore, inscription at, 360 
note 8. 

Bharat : fort, reduced by Malik Ahmad (1485), 
32. See Sudli&gad, 

Bttauata : tlic Kanarese, 211; Mali&bli&rata, 
344; war, 357 note 3. ■ 

Braratgad: fort, built by Pbond SAvant, 
(1700), 79; 112. 

Buaratjt’ ; in Central India, PAH inscription 
at, 277 note 5 ; 538 note 8. 

BhAravi: Sanskrit poet, 357. 
liuATiocii : Broach, 148, 241, 353 note 2, 354, 
BuaetkihARi : Sanskrit grammarian, 408. 
iin vur uuti mi' : Broach, 148; 174; 314 
note 6; 3 IB ; 403. 

Biiarhut : stupa at, 170. 

BifAnUKAcnnnvA : Broach, 354, 

BuAsuA: current language, 141. 

Bn as KARA : Sodhala’s father, 243. Bhillama s 
feudatory, 520. See li&ehaiya, 
BhAsicarAchAhya : astronomer and matUoma- 
tieian, 239; 244; 521; 626. 

BiiAttaka : 368 and note 1. Sec Bhattaraka. 
BhattAuaka. : title of Chandr&ditya in the 
Xerur grant, 352, 368 note 1. 

BilAu DAji : Dr., 152 note i, 543 note 1. 
BirAxntAv Phanse : Peshwa’s general, 

BitAu Singh : Rana of Maltwar, annexes the 
Akrftni country and builds the fort ox Kosn- 
mal, 033. 

BuAVAnuf'Tl: poet, 136. 

Buava ; god Siva, 514. 

BiTAvAuf; temple of, 244. 

BiiAvijiAl : in the Dh&rwfir Uluka, inscription 
ut, 5G8 note 6. 

BhaVISiiyA ; Rashtrakuta king, 386. 

BirAi'A: prince, mentioned in an inscription, 

’BhAyitosya : olliccr of the Western Clnilukya 
king homes vara IV. governor ot the ut^di 

BimilJt 7 ’ svm ’o & f S6 BiiA' 1 Singh of Maltwar,. 
murders Jangar tlio Bliil Naik of Chikli, and. 
is killed by J angaria son DevAp, 633. 
BhiksmuS : Buddhist mendicants, 173. 
Bhillama : OhAndor l udava king, 17. Of the 
Yadava dynasty of Devagin, 502, 603,604, 
505 ■ discrepancy in connection with ms 
parentage, 6 ? 1G, 517 ; his latest date titles, 
613 and note 5 ; wrests portions of Okaiukya 
kingdom from homes vara IV., 223, 2 JO, 466, 
518°; rules over Kar^taka ; killed in a battle 
with Iloysalas, 619; his officers, 520, 521 ; 

Biull/mA I.: Y&dava king, son of DhAmyappa 

„ 23 !\w» - It • YAdava prince, vassal of the 

*SS £«« Jgr&js 

war with M-unja, his grant, 232, 233 , 4-5, 
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430, 433; copperplate giant of, 611 and 
note 7t 613 ; S'iva worshipper, 614. 

Bhillama III.: Yddava king, vassal of the 
Western Chftlukyas, 234; marries Huinnul, 
daughter of Jayasimha II. the Western CliaT- 
lukya king, 435 ; 436, 437, 614; 515. 

Bhillama IV.: Yi'ulava king, 234, 515. 

Beiiusa V. : Yddava king, first of the 
later dynasty, extends his power over the 
country ruled by the Clidhikyns, 236-236; 
puts to death the Hoy sal a Yddava prince at 
KaLyLilya ; founds the town of Devagiri and 
gets himself crowned ; endeavours to extend 
his power beyond the Krisliiyi, but is defeated 
by Vfra-BalliUa, 237-238. Bee Bhillama. 

BhillamAmmamanamhudiia : security afford¬ 
ed to, by Anantdev, 18. 

BhilS : wild tribe, 113 ; invade the Kal.yaln 
district (1817), 116 ; 125 ; plunder Gang- 
thari, 609 ; massacres of, 629 ; dfctablishment 
of the agencies of, 031. 

Binr.si : district, identified with ancient 
Daddrpa, 142, 147. 

BhimA : river, 185, 227, 357, 377 note 4 ; camp 
of Kirtivarman II. on the bank of the, 378. 

BnfMA : Devagiri Yddava prince, 619. S'ilalntra 

'king, 537 Sinda prince, 577. 

BnfMA I. : Western Chalukya king, 378. 

BHfMA II.: king of Anahilapattana, 242. West¬ 
ern Chdlukya king of Kaledin, 373, 879. 

BhImadevaI. : king of Gujarat, Kama the 
king of Chedi forms a confederacy with, 214. 
Devagiri Yddava prince, is defeated by Alaf 
Khin’s troops while conveying Dcvaladevf, 532 

BhImauAjA : Western Chdlukya king Satvd- 
B'raya’s governor of the Banavdsi, SAnlajige, 
and KisukfUl districts, 433, 

BhImarasa : feudatory of Tailapa, 430. 

BufMAKATiif: river, 366, 377. 

BufMASENA ; tho P&ndavu, 14-9. 

Bhimavakman : younger brother of Biriilia- 
vishpu tho 1’allava king, 324 note 1, 325, 

BHfsiAVABGYA: of the branch of Bhimavar- 
man, 325 note 1, See Nandivarman, 

Bhimdev : first Konkan king, 27. 

Bhimpev 1. : SolAnki king, assumes the title of 
Rdja of E&jds, 24. 

BhimkAj : 24. 

BiiimbA.ta : son of Rfimdev of Ilevgir, conquers 
the Konkan, dispossesses the Nfiik princes, 
makes Mdhim his capital, and is claimed by 
Parbhus, Rajputs, and fclmdras, 27. tec 
Bhlmadeva I, 

Bhimky : port, under tho Gujardt kings, 30. 
tree BhiwQdi. 

Bnfit : Bir, place, 638 note 8. 

BHfs-MA: 234. 

BhiSti BAq- : palace at Ahmadnagar, built by 
Malik Ahmad, 622. 

Buivanayya : officer of Vikramdditya VI. 
(1098), 451. 

BHiwirof: town, remains of the tomb of a saint 
at, 41; tdiuka, 642, Bee Bhimry. 

Bho&a-nahdi ; in Mysore, 331; 332 and note 3. 
See Nandi, 


BnooAvATf: capital of the serpent king Vdsu- 
ki, 570, 577. 

Biioja : king of Mdlwa, invades the Dekkan to 
avenge his uncle’s death and defeats the 
Chdlukya king Vikramiiditva I.; is in turn 
attacked and defeated by Vikrainiditya’s son 
Jayasiriiba, 213-214 ; writes a commentary on 
a Smriti, 228. Of Panba'la;, subdued by 
Singhai-a, 239, 240. See Biioja II. 

Buoj a I. : KolMpur S'ildlidra king, 254 ; also 
called Kara’d Hilaliara king, 545, 547; is 
defeated by A'chugi II. 574. 

Biioja II. : Sildliura chief of Kolhapur, 227 ; 
Ins grant, 255, succeeds his father Vijaydrka ; 
Vijjiu;A Kalacliuri attempts to subdue him ; 
he becomes independent; is completely sub¬ 
jugated by the Yddava king Singliaija, 266; 
bis father is also called Vijuyftditya of tho 
Kanid family (1190 -1206), 324; 545; 048 ; 
649. 

Bhoja Ciiabitka : account of Bhoja, king of 
Halva, 214. 

Biiojas : associated Vvitli Petetiikas; rule over 
portions of the Dekkan and Vidarbha, 143 
and note 2 ; their country, 146 : Kshatriya 
tribe, 178. 

Biioja Tm MAI. Rai : the usurper at Vijayana- 
gar, commits suicide, 642. 

Biionsla : family name of hliivaji and the 
Silvan ts, 68 ; of Ellora, 624. 

BniuaujcAoiTcuilA; Broach, 405. 

Bucdiiakoad : sub-division of Kolhdpur 
territory, 048. 

Bhtijauaia Vi'ha Ganga : hiruda of Vishiju- 
vardban the lloysaja king, 494, 500, 501. 

Bhukti : territorial sub division, 397, 398, 

Hullo ic amali.a : Uruda of SomoSvar* 111., 221. 

BnrsiiANt.AD . built by Bhivsfji (1676), 695. 

Biiuta : A'bavamalla-Bhutiga, 466. 

Buutarya : 304 note 4. bee Biitayya. 

Buuvanaikamalla : title or bitutia of S6m6§- 
vara II, laterChdlukya king, 216, 442, 

Bi'ciiA: 023. See Vicliaija. 

Biouaha : viceroy of Singhaj;a in the southern 
provinces ; subdues all tho kings and erects a 
triumphal column on the banks of the Kdverf, 
243, 245. 

BlcinDEVA : 523. See Vfchaija. 

BfcnxnAYA : 523, See Vi'chatia. 

Bihar: 17, dismemberment of the kingdom of, 
32 ; first an old Hindu capital but afterwards 
the capital of the Bahamani kings (1426), 588 ; 
ceded to the Mardtbds by the Nizam in 1760; 
629. 

Bijatcbb : wife of Marujadeva and mother of 
Ruchcha Ganga, 305. 

BijApttk : district, 298 note 2 ; 394; 412 ; 413 ; 
420 ; 423 note 6 ; 431; 432; 435 and notes 3 
and 7 ; 440 and note 5 ; 443 ; 450; 459 note 3 ; 
town, minor capital of Vikramdditya VI,, 
450; inscription pillar kept in the Govern¬ 
ment museum at, 280 note 4 ; inscriptions at, 
460; 470 ; 472 ; 473 ; 503 ; 618 ; 520 ; 521 and 
note 3 ; records at, 523 ; 527; 553 ; 572 ; 576 ; 
Lingdyats in, 477; 478; 497; province of, 
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conferred on Yiisuf A'dil Khin, who declares 
himself king of (1489), 32, 639-640 ; limits of 
the kingdom of, 640-11; kings brought in 
contact with the Portuguese and the French 
(1510), 641 ; the defeat at, of the confederate 
kings of Ahmadnagar Golkomla and Berar, 
041 ; confederacy of the kings of Ahmadnagar 
Uolkouda and Vijayanagar, 643; treaty be¬ 
tween tbet’ortugueso,Ahmadnagar andBijnagar 
against, 46 ; Reverses, 643 ; besieged by Seif- 
aiu-ul-Mulk, hut saved from capture by the 
brother of the Raja of Vijayanagar (1556), 644; 
plots and counterplots during lb.aliim- A'dil 
3hah II.’s time, 647 ; the siege of, by the joint 
forces of Ahmadnagar Golkomla and Berar ; 
Cliindbihi raises it by the help of Shah Abdul 
Hasan and the Maritime of the Karnatak, 
647; king of, sends help to Cliiudbibi at 
Ahmadnagar his troops 1 come in collision 
with the Mughals, and are defeated ; marriage 
alliance with the Mughals, 469 ; paramount 
power iu thij Koukan, 39 ; besieged by Asaf 
Khin, 650 ; attacked by the Mughals under 
Aurangzlb ; Khan Muhainmad, prime minis¬ 
ter, won over bv the Muglmls ; Aurangzlb 
raises the siege to hasten to Hindusta'u on 
hearing about, his father’s illness, 631-602; 
factions at, assassination of Kbin Muhainmad 
and despatch of an army under Afziil Klein 
against Shivuji, 662 ; enters into a treaty with 
the iridis and the Savants against Shiviji and 
makes an attempt to recover the southern part 
of tho Koukan, 68 ; invasion of, by the 
Mughals under Jaisingh and Shiviji (1664), 
632 ; factions at (1672), 653 ; besieged by tho 
Mughals, 654; the siege raised by Sliiviji’s 
diversion on tlie Mughal territory in tho 
Dukhan, 654 ; besieged by tho Mughals under 
A'llni, Auvaug/.ib’s second sou, and taken 
(1686), 054 ; the province ceded to the Pesliwa 
(1760) by Niziin A'ii, 627, 657. 

Bijayauaoh ; in the Bharatjmr state, record at 
(372), 312. 

Bijja : son of tho Kajacliurya king Kannama, 
468, 470. See Bijjala. 

Bijjai.a : Kalachurya prince, son of Kannama, 
468 j Kalachurya king, represented to be 
S'iva’s doorkeeper, 127 ; 406 note 5 ; 428 noto 
4 ; 468 ; 459. note 1; 460 note I ; feudatory 
of Taila III., 400; usurps the Chilukya 
kingdom and assumes sovereignty (1162), 
462 ; 463 ; 404 ; 468 ; 469 ; 470; 471 ; 472 ; 
introduces a reckoning of his own; his blruda, 
title, and designation, 474 ; his feudatories 
and officials, 475-476; 477 ; revival of K'tiiva 
faith in the time of, assassination of, 478 ; 
makes "Basilva his minister, 479 ; 480, 481; 
laves the feet of Ekintnda Rimayya, 483 ; 
501 ; 548 ; 565 ; 577, See Vijjala and Vijjapa. 

Bijjala : son of the fcinda prince Ohivunda 
II. and nephew of the Kalachurya Some, vara, 
486 ; 573 ; 576. 

Bijjalaoeva : bind a prince, 463. 

BijjaladbvI : mother of Jagaddcva, 568. 

BijjalahAya Charitea: 481, 


BijjaiAkAnI *. wife of Yira Somc&vara the 
Hoysaja king, 493 .; 508, 

Bujana : Kajacliurya king, 468, 470. See 
Bijjala. 

Bijbaoau: country, 29 ; its Hindu rijis, 30 j 
its treaty with the Portuguese against Bijipur 
(1547), 46; its trade with the Portuguese 
( 565); 62. Sec Vijayanagar. 

BilAspuu ; district, 384. 

Biuiana ; poet, author of V i It rain ink adeva 
Oliarita, 180; 214; 215; 216; 217; Kiimiriau 
Papdit, raised to the dignity of chief P&nilrt, 
219; 221; 281 note 3; 309 ; 340 note 1; 345 
note 4 ; 440 anil note 3; 411 ; 442; 444 ; 445 
note 3 ; 419 ; 450 note 5 ; 452 ; 464; 540. 

Billayya ; sou of Vi'ra Rallila II., 502. 

Binda ; river, 2. 

Bl'tt : Bliir place, 538 note 8, 

Bied ; Hr. ; (1839), 13 ; 178, 

BirkAna Bay ; king of Belgaum, sends his 
troops against Goa to retake it (1472), 638; 
besieged anil severely defeated at Belgaum, his 
surrender to Muhammad Shill 1I„ G38;639. 

BiiuindakaeAm : Aparijit, 18, 

Biuvadi : fort, built by Shiviji, 07; 83. 

Bishops : appeal of, to Homo against the Inqui¬ 
sitors, 60. 

Bittiimva ; 494, See Vislujuvardliana. 

Bitj’IOa : marauder, Hoysaja prince Vishpuvar- 
dbana, 459, 494, 497, 675. 

Bittimayya : (1175) officer of Vfra Ballija 
II., 505. 

Bom hay ; town, divides Konkan into north and 
south, Introduction to the History of the 
Koukan, x.; Gujarat possession, 29; its re¬ 
duction by Ahmad Shili, 30; its capture by 
the Franciscans (1585) ; intended capture by’ a 
dismissed English officer (1667), 67 ; its cession 
to England (1601), 63 ; harbour of, 173 ; pre¬ 
sidency, 282 note 5, 298 note 2; 537,538, 567. 

Bombay Karnatak: Southern Maritha 
Country, conquered by the Bahhinanis (1406 - 
1472) 638-639. 

Bomma : feudatory of the later Chilukya 
dynasty, restores Chiluky a power, is defeated 
by Vira-Balluja, 223, 237. See Brahma, 

Bommana : torclibearer, slays Bijjala the Ka]a- 
cliurya king, 480. 

Boiimaya : companion of Jagaildeva in assassi¬ 
nating king Vijjana", 226. 

BonthAdevi : wife of Vikramiditya IV. the 
Western Chilukya king, 296, 380 note 1,427. 

BorADEYA : native of Berir, Hemidri’s 
protegee, composes works on Vaishiiava doc¬ 
trines, on grammar, and on medicine, 249. 

BoprADEVi: wife of Ballija I., 493 ; accom¬ 
plished in tho sciences and in singing and 
dancing, 491. 

Bobghat : pass, 42; opened (1830), 129. 

Bovnhakiks : of tho Koukan, Introduction to 
the History of the Konkan, is, x.; of ShivAji’s 
kingdom at his death in 1680, 695; of the 
two Maritlia kingdoms (1760), 600; of 
tho Almiednagar and Khindosh kingdoms 
(1500), 622. 
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BbahmA : 237. Western Cbdlukya king SomeS- 
vara IVV’s general, restores tlie Chalukya 
sovereignty, 464, 466, 484, 486 note 1, 489; 
502 ; 504 ; feudatory of the Kajachurya king 
Sovideva, 46, See Bonmm. 

Brahm ADEVA : 180; temple of, at H Averi ; 
inscription at, 459 note 3. 

BrahmAdvaitA ; doetrinc, 407. 

Brahman : god, 3X7, 310 noto 2, 511. 

Brahmanda ; l’unlr., 1G6. [note 2. 

Brahmanemidatta ; author of Katliikosa, 410 

BrahmAn : 337 note 4. See Brilhmi. 

BbahmaniS'i: flourishing condition of, 173; 
revival of, under the Ch&lukytw, 191 -192. 

BrAhmans : districts of, coincide with the 
limits of Kirit, Introduction to the History 
of the Konkan, x.; children brought up as 
Christians, 60 ; made to work like Kolis, GO ; 
fed and married fot*' the increase of merit, 
148, 173 ; slaughtered by the Clioja king 
K.ljendra, 433 ; hostility to, 477 ; persecute 
Basava, 478 ; of Alaude, 482; Bhillama II. 
and Bhillama 111. grant villages to, 514; 
harassed by Jayakes'iu 1., 514, 543, 567 ; 
established in Kuntala, 500 ; in Tajgund, 001. 

BuahmasIiu'.A.ja ; prime minister of tlic 
Pallava king Naudivaruian, 325. 

BrahmAvaka : family, 413, 

BrahmA vakta ; A'ryas’ holy land, 135. 

BrahmAYUvAbAjA : 325. See Brahnnilrlrn'ja. 

Brahmksvara : god, site of, 482. 

BrAhmI : one of the Pleiades, 337 note 4. 

Bridge or IUma ; connects Ceylon with the 
Coromandel coast, 341. 

Briggs: 30 ; Captain, in charge of K Mildest: 
(1619), 631. 

BrihadbaThA : last Maurya king, murdered 
by his general, 115. . 

BniHAsrATi: ancestor of the Pallavas, 317, 

BeihAt-Katha : 170 and note 1. 

Brihat-PaiiAlur : village, 288. 

Bbiiiat-Samuita : work of Varahanrihira, 310 ; 
413 note 2. 

British : see English. 

British museum : grant, 344 note 0 ; stone 
inscription in, 567, 

Broach : town, 4 ; Cujar&t head-quarters of 
Bdshtrakdtas of MAlkliet, 22 ; district, 3.0 ; 
314 note 6; 316; 354; district, 403, 412; 
territory round, ravaged by ring Imp': 525; 
538 note 8. 

BUbuji KhAnAM ; Maratha princess, 041 note 
3; grandmother of Mallu and mother of 
Ismael A'dil 81uVn, 012. 

Budha : sou of Soma the Moon, 310. 

Buddha ; tooth of, pounded, 56 ; religion of, 
173; t>i/i dr a of. at Jlauibal, 452. Kalacburi 
king, conquered and put to flight by Manga- 
le4a (597 - 602), 181, 295, 311, 315, 336, 347, 
348 and note 6, 

BuddharAja : victory over, by Maijgalesa, 29a, 
348. See Buddha. 

BuddhavarmAn : Pallava king, 325 ; Chalukya 
king, 359. See Buddhavarmartija. 

BuddhayabmarAja : 188, 


BuddiiAVARASA : feudatory of Prabhutavarsha- 
CoviiidarAja of- Gujar&t, 399,. 

Buddhism : introduction of, into China, Intro¬ 
duction to the Early History of the Dikkan, 
ii.; stronghold of, 12 ; flourishing condition of, 
173; prevalence of, though in a declining 
eouditim, under the Chalukyas, 191 ; under 
the lt.islitrakiitns, 208 ; under the later Chdlu- 
kyas, 228 ; 400 and note 5 ; in the KAnarese 
country, 452. 

Buddhists : 400 note 6 ; 482; remains of, in the 
neighbourhood of Kolhdpur, 538 note 8 ; 
community of, at Kar.heri, 541; records of, 
542 and note 2. 

Bi diiAgutta : 309 note 5. 

Biim.ER : t)r., 151 noto 1; 163 ; 196 note 2 ; £78 
notes 1 and 2 ; £79 ; 295 note 3 ; 309 note 8 ; 
312 note 7 ; 313 notes 1 and.3; 314 ; 316 ; 
319 note 5; 320 note 2 ; 335 Hotel; 360 
and noted; 304 ; 370; 373 note 5 ; 393 ; 
399 ; 401 note I ; 408 noto 4 ; 409 note 1, 

BujauaudanadurA : in Mysore, inscription at, 
602. 

BUKDTH.KJIAND: 390; 469. 

BukAdasj.nGi : in the Hubli tefluka, inscription 
at, 572. 

Burgess : l)r„ 13 ; 163 ; 105; 196 ; 346 note 1; 
371 note 6 ; 391 and note 6. 

Buritak : Nizdm Khdh (1508 -1553), son and 
successor of Ahmad Niziim Shdh; overruns 
lierdv (1520), is driven hack by Bahddur SluHi 
of Gujarat’(1528); acknowledges Bahddur 
Shilh's supremacy (1530); overruns Sholdpnr 
and the adjoining tivo districts (1543), 622; 
captures Gnlbarga and KalyAn (1648), 690 ; 
recaptures Kholipur (1549), 590 ; dies (1653), 
023. 

BurhAn : Mortiza Kiz.im ShAh’s brother; 
becomes king of Aliinadriagar by the aid of 
.the Mughals and Ibr&hlm A'dilsh&h (1690), 
023 i dies (1594), 024. 

Buuhandur : 007 ; the capital of KhAndesh 
kings built by Malik Ntlzir (1399- 1411); 
captured by Aht-ud din Baliamani (1435). 620; 
Burli,-in Nizam Hi:All acknowledges Bahadur’s 
supremacy at (1530), 622; capital of this 
Mngal governor Prince DAniAl (1000), 624; 
visited by Sir Thomas ltoe in 1616, by Bernier 
in Hi&O, liy Tavornier in 1605; 625 ; taken by 
Nizam-ul-mulk in (1720), 626; the battle 
of, in 1720 between IS'iz&m-ul-niulk and tho 
imperial army, 627; sacked by the Mariithis, 
026 ; death of Nizam-ul-mulk at, (1748), 627; 
taken from tundra by Colonel Stephenson for 
the Peshwa (1803), 629. 

Burn eld : Hr., 278 note 1, 2S5 note 6, 298 note 
2,318 notes 3 and 12, 383, 450 noto 1. 

Bur a has a : governor of the KoijgalnAd and 
PnnAd districts, 303. 

Butayya 304. Fco SatyavAkya Korjginjivavma- 
rernmiiadi-BiltugB. See BhuUrya. 

Buttarasa : 303 note 7- 

BSttuOA : 302 note 2. 

Buzantion : identified with Vaijayanti, 174, 

Byzantium : 2. 
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'“ / 33SA.e Frederick : 37. 

Calicut : visited by tbe Portuguese, 43. 

CalliaNa : 3. 

Uamiay : 4 ; underground passage to, 13 ; 
north boundary of Liir, 22, 23 ; port of Guja¬ 
rat, 25 ; gulf of, 310. 

Campbell : Mr., 174. 

Campbell : Major-gincral, ordered up by 
General Wellesley to keep peace iutliu South¬ 
ern Mardtha Country (ISOS), 0(13. 

Canares'E : prosody, of -Nagavarmali, 314 
note 5. 

Oanamns : black priests from Malab.tr, 36. 

Canniualism ; 40', 

Cape Oonasuv : 283 note 5, 

Cape op Good llor.:: 43, 04. 

Casa.ua ; district between Bassoin and Agdslvi, 
48. 

Castro : Jolm Do, makes treaties with A hmad- 
r.agar and Bjjauagar (1547), 10 ; Portuguese 
viceroy, does not carry out his king’s order to 
persecute Hindus and Musalniius (i040), 59. 

Catalan map : of a.d. 1375, 1. 

Catholics : 55, 

Causes : of the downfall of the Portuguese 
empire in India, 03 ; of distress in the South¬ 
ern Konkan, 120, 

Cavjs architecture '.used under the Chalukyas 
for Purdipe religion, l'J2. 

Caves : Buddhistic, 3 ; Ajanta, CliandansAr, 
Chiplun, Dibhol, Elephuuta, Elura, UavliTno- 
Velgaum, .Jiinihrng, Jogeshvari, Kanheri, 
Klied, Kondiine, Kondivte, lvuda, MAgittlian, 
Maudapeshviir, Pal, Sangameslivar, Vide 
Fidel, y ; Brdhmanionl (Mamhipeshvar and 
Milgdthan), 11; Kol, 12 ; Komlivto, -1 ; at 
Kiiuheri, and Jimnar, 174, 51 i, 512. 

Cave temples; believed to be the work of tlio 
PAndavas, 27 ; Vaishijava, at VatApi completed 
in the time of Kirtivarman I,, 19-’, 345, 

Cazados : married soldiers, 56. 

Central India ; earliest traces of the Iliishtra- 
kutas obtained from, 384 ; Ifaiachuris of, 
39(i, 408, 409, 470. 

Ckntbal Provinces ; 384, 420, 425. 

Cksses : imposed by tbe Portuguese, 53. 

Ceylon : 28, 146, 207 ; Hemiidri is balicved to 
have takon the Modi writing from,' 249 ; con¬ 
quest of, 32-4 ; king of, attacked by Vikra- 
nniditya VI., 442 ; 630. See riiiihaln. 

Cuabbi : village in the Hubli laluka, 307. 

ChaitYA CAVE : inscription on, 354 note 3. 

ChAityas : temple eaves, 12 ; Buddhist tombs 
of worship, 173. 

ChAkan : head-quarters of Malek-ul-Tujdr 
(1451), 5S8, 689; capture of, by Colonel 
Deacon, 011. 

CuIkana : Western Chdlukyn king Somesvara 
IV.’s officer, 406. 

ChA.kir.Aja : Ganga prince, 211, 303 note 1, 

400. 

Chakoba mountain, 149. 

Cuakeahotta : in Milwa, laid wasto by Eve- 
yanga, 494; burnt by Vishigivardliana, 496 
and note 2; 497. 


Chakra kota • fortress in Dlffird territory', 
marched against by VikramAditya II, also 
styled VI., 215; 442, 

Cii ak r a v art in ; emperor, 555. 

Cjialaduttajianua ; biruda of the Ganga chief 
Ma'rasin'iha, 305. 

Ciialikya: 4130 and note 3. See Chalukya. 

Chaliky \8 : family of, 337. 8re Chalukyas, 

Chai.isu Aum ; 147 ; taluka in Kluindesh dis¬ 
trict, 244, 

OiiAlkk : Mardtha family name, 224, 

Chalky a : 330 and note 3. bee Chalukya. 

Chali.es vara : temple of, 421. 

Chalukya ; dynasty (57r -757), Introduction 
to the Early History of the Dekkau, li., 178, 
277; dominions, 281 ; 385 ; dynastic name, 336 
note 3 ; record, 337 note 2; family, 342; 
391 j stock, 4c7 note 3. See Chalukyas, 

Chalukya : dynasty of Kalyiffia, 459 ; 493 ; 
518. Progenitor of the Chdlukyas, 278 note 1. 
See Chalukyas, 

ChAlckya-BiiIma I, : Eastern Chalukya king 
(888-918), 412. 

Chalukya Biiima II.: Eastern Chalukya king 

(934-915), 417. 

CuaViUKYagjui : mountain, 340 and note 4. 

Chalukyas k of Bilddmi; 143 ; 180-192; 277; 
280; 281; 287 note X; 315; 335 ; 330; 
346 note 4 ; 383 ; 385 ; 387 ; 391 ; foundation 
of the dynasty of, 178, 335 and note 1; various 
forms of the name, 336 noto 8 ; legendary 
origin; Ayodhyd their original seat, 339 
and notes 2 and 3, 340 and note 1 ; their 
genealogy, 336 and note 2, 337 ; 381 ; irregular 
succession, 346 note 4 ; crest and banner and 
other articles of their royal insignia, 299 
note -4, 3 ll note 1 ; use S'aka era, 296 ; 
authentic names in tlio family of, 342 ; 
abeyance and recovery (055) of their sove¬ 
reignty, 318, 319, 324, 362, 363; chief 
enemies of Mahendravannan I, Pallavaking, 
316 note 5, 350 ; their hostilities begin in the 
reign of i'ulikesin II,, 329, 341; separated 
into Western Chalukyas of Jidda mi and 
Eastern Chalukyas of Vengl (615), 335 
note 1, 352 ; Hiuen Tsiang’s account of 
MaliArishtra under thorn, 184-185, 353 - 355 ; 
establish a branch in southern Gujardt, 
186-187, 188; 311; overwhelmed by the 
Kiahtrakiitas, 190, 33G, 378, 3sE, 389; side 
branch comes in power (973), 190, 330, 378 ; 
extent of their kingdom, 34-1 noto 2, 382 ; 
Vishnu their family god ; tolerate and patron¬ 
ise S'aivism, and also Jainism and Buddhism, 
191-192,338; I’urnhiie side of Brahmanism 
receives a great • development and cave 
architecture comes to be used for the purposes 
of Pur.Tr.ic religion, 192 ; their record, 322, 
327, 427 noto 3. Vengl or Eastern branch of; 
their territory, 341 note 2 ; their king burns 


1 References to the Marly ChTlukyas from Dr, BMndfir- 
k.vr’s Marly History of the Dekkan are shown under 
this head, as the Chalukyas of Bldimi and the Early 
Chalukyas arc identical with each other, 
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the city of Rfishtrakuta Krishna II., 384; 
note 4; builds the wall of Malkhed at the 
desire of R&slitrakuta Govinda III., 403; 
their records, 310; 336 note 3 ; 337 note 2 ; 
351, 413, 453. Me Pulakesi I„ Kiitivarman, 
Maiigaliia, Pulakoti II., Vishimvardhana, 
Jayasiriilia, Oliaudriditya, /Sdityavarmau, 
Vikraiii&ditya T., Vinayaditya, Vi jay Adi ty a. 
VikramAditya II„ and Klrtivarman II. Mo 
also Chalukya. 

ChAlUKYAS 1 : of Kalyd^a or Kalydip, 143 ; 
211 - 224, 343,426 - 467, 549 j distinct from 
the Ghalukyas of BAd&mi, 211 ; their connec¬ 
tion with the Chalukyas of BadAmi, 335 
note 1, 378 and note 3, 379 ; their genealogy, 
379, 436 ; thoir crests and banners, 299 note 4 ; 
dynasty begins with Vikramilditya IV., 427; 
Kaly&ija becomes the capital in the reign of 
Homesvara I., 410; Vikraimiditya II. also 
styled VI. is the greatest of their monarchs who 
abolishes the S'aka era and establishes liis own, 
217 ; their power declines in the reigns of 
Jagadekamalla and Tailapa II,, 222; Blul- 
lama, the YAdava, seizes the northern and 
eastern portions of the kingdom, 51.8 ; Bijjala, 
the general of Tailapa 11 also styled Taila III, 
usurps the throno, 122, 472, 475,501 ; romos- 
varalV. revives with the help of Brahma or 
Bomma tho sovereignty for a short time at 
Annigeri, 223, 463, 489; Vira-IlnllAja II, 
acquires supremacy, and the dynasty ends, 
223, 603 ; branch of the family in southern 
Konkan, 223 ; religions and social condition 
of tho people; Buddhism, Jainism, Paramo 
religion, codification of the civil and religious 
law, 22 s '- 220. Sec VikramAditya IV., Taila II., 
Satydtraya, VikramAditya V., Jayasiiiiha 
II„ Komesvara I., Somosvara II., VikramA- 
ditya VI., SomeSvara III., Jagadekamalla 
II., Taila III., and Komesvara IV. Also seo 
Cli&lukya. 

C.HAnirKYA-ViKRA.MAKAi.A; (1076 • 1077), 44/,. 

See Chalukya-Vikramavarsha, 

OHlLUKYA-VlkRAMAVARSIIA: 447 , 403. 

OhAmaiadevI : wife of l'ailapa II. the IIAngal 
KAdamba, 559, 562. _ 

ChAmanda : Katta of Faundatti, loo. uthcer 
of Jayakarna the Western Chalukya king, 
654. 

Chambax. : river, 135. 

ChAmdor: 231, 

CHAM.rA.NER : 8. 

ChAmunda : one of the Pleiades, 337 note 4. 

ChAmundabAyA : minister of Eiichamalla the 
Western Ganga prince, and writer ot the 
ChAmujqdarAya-PurAija, 307 ; 332. 

CkAmundaeAyA - PueAna : written by Gha- 
muljdarAya, minister of RAchamalla tile 
Western Ganga chief, 307. 


CttANDADANDA t goneral of rulikeshi II., 14. 
I’allava king of Kane hi defeated by l’avivar- 
man Kadamba, 239, 291 note 1 ; 322. 

ChAN daxadevi : OhandralekliA, wife of the W es- 
teru Chalukya Vikrauuiditya II. also styled 
VI., 213, 449, 5fG, 517. Wife of the Eatta 
chieftain Lakshmideva I., also called Clian- 
driko and Chaudrikadevl, 651, 556. 

CiiANDAXAKAnnu : wife of the Western Cbl¬ 
ink;. A king tomesvara I. also called Chandri- 
kailevl, 438. 

Ckandansau : caves at, 9. 

Ckandasiu S'atakarni : identified with Clia- 
tusliparJja S'Atakari;i, 156. 

Chant, Bmi: daughter of Hussain INizAm ShAli 
married to .Alii A'dil Shall of Bijapur (1564) 
645 ; confined in the fort of Sat Ira by H a ji 
Kisliwar Khan ; released by. YeklAs Khan, 
647 ; defends Ahmadnagar against the Mughals 
(1096) ; murdered by tho soldiers of Alnnad- 
linear (1G00), 624. 

Chanooad : in the Belgaum district, 568. 

C it An do it: range, in Hasik district, 355, 532. 

Chandra' 511. See Soma. KnrAd S'iiAUAra, 545. 

CnANDitADTXYA: Pulakesi or PulikeSiii II.’s 
second son, 1' 5, 180; liis charter, 303 ; his 
wife’s grant at Nerur, 185, 352, 305 ; and at 
Kochreih, 306. KolhApur or Kariid S'ilAlmra 
prince, 261, 516, 546. 

CuANDiiADiiYArUBA : town, modern Ch&ndor, 
231, 612. 

'CirANDRAOtrpiA ; lying, founder the Mauryn 
dynasty (b.o. 320) Introduction to the Parly 
History of the Dekknn, ii. ; extent of liis 
dominions, 155, 157 ; his relations with the 
successors of Alexander the Great, 162, 277, 
284 ; lineage of, 578, 579, 580, 582, 5S4, 
Rashtralci!ta, officer, 413. 

CiiANDRAGurTA I. ; early Gupta king, 580. 

Chandraoiu'TA II ■' Gupta king, son and 
successor of Samuilragupta, 361 note 3. 

ChaNduakanta ; or moon-stone, 437 note 6. 

CiiANlirtAuiKHA : wife of Vikramaditya II. also 
styled VI., 218 ; 449 ; 046 ; 047. See Clianda- 
ladovl, 

Chandrapuka : town, 537, 568. 

OhanoeaeAja : third Kolhdpur sil.ili6.ra 
prince, 254. 

CitandrasEN JAdiiav i DhanAji’s son, Ins 
quarrel with his father’s karklin BUaji 
VishvamUli ; is defeated at Dour by Haibat- 
rao Nimbalkar under the orders of Shdhu ; 
retires to Kolhapur and thence to Nizrfm-ul* 
Mulk and obtains from him BAlki in jahgir, 
598. ' 

Chandra Snf : (208-211) coins of, 166, 168. 

Ciiandkike ; 556. See Chandaladevi, 

CllANDRiKADEVl'. wife of the Western Cbdlu- 
kya king HoineAvara I., 438, See Chandala- 
kabbo. Wife of the Eatta chieftain Lakshmi- 
deva I., 0 50. See Chandaladevi and Chandrike. 

Chandfq ideya : officer of the Kafacburya 


1 References to the late ChUlukyas from Dr. BhSndar- 
kar’s Early History of the Dokkan aie shown under 
this head, as ChUukyas of Kalykna and late Chalukyas 
ais identical with each other. 


king Ahavamalla, 487, 489, 570. 
Cni-NGA-DEVA grandson of Bh4skaracharya» 
founds a matha at PAtni for the study of his 
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grandfather's Siddh&nt&iiromaq,i and other 
works, 2tl, 520, _ Councillor of prnce Go- 
vaua of the Nikumbha family, 400. 

Chanoadevayya : Vikranulditya VI.’a officer, 
450. 

Channauasava : nephew of Basava, incar¬ 
nation of Kirttikoya, 479; flies to UJavi, 480, 
481, 484. (8ee Chenna Basava. 

CkannAbasava'-PdrAna: sacred book of the 
LingAyats, 435, 437 and note fi, 478, 479, 
480 and note 6, 4*1. 

CbApa : race, 313 note 3. Pee Gurjaras. 

Chaplin : Mr., Madras Civilian under Mr, 
Mountstuart Elphinstoue, 605, 

ChApotaka : 375 note 7. See OhAvotaka. 

CuApotkatas: 409 note 1. Seo ChimlAs. 

ChabanaS : Vedic schools of Br&hmaus, 148. 

Charles If. : king of England, 63. 

OhArubennA : river, 356. See V'ArubennA. 

Chashtana : 167 ; Satrap (132), 159 ; relations 
of Gotamiputra and his successors with, 
1*60-161, 170. 

Chatarapana : his regnal year, 162, 154. 

Ckatabkoi: bill fort, 396. 

Chatta : Goa KAdamba feudatory of the 
Western Chdlukya king Jayaslmha II., 436, 
459, 606, 507. See Shashthadeva I. the 
HAngal KAdamba prince, 559, 560, 561. 

Chattaladeva : 436., See Shashthadeva I. 

Chatta lade vi: wife of Vijayiditya I. the Goa 
Katdamha, 565, 668 ; mother of KamalAdevl, 
569. 

Chattaya : 436,565, 567. See ShashthadevaI. 
and Shashthadeva II. the HAngal KiUlamba 
Chatta, 669, 660. 

Chattimaraba : Kajachurya Bijjala’s account¬ 
ant, .473, 

Chatthsa : Chatta the HAngal KAdamba, 
559,560. 

Chatukapana ; son of Ynjfia S'ri, 153 ; son-iu-. 
law of RudradAmau, 161 ; identified with 
Vksishthlputra S'Atakanji, 107; (172), 168. 

ChatuRsinq ; brother of the rAja of 8AtAra 
takon prisoner (1812). and confined till death 
(1818), 114. Seo Chitursing, 

Chatttrvarua ChintAmani; work by He- 
mAdri, 249. 

Chatpshpaena ; may bp identified with Cha- 
turapaqa or with Chm>dasri, 156. 

ChavdadAmpur ; in DhafrwAr, record of the 
Devagiri YAdavas at, 526, 527 and note 1 ; 
inscription at, 529 ; records of the Guttas at, 
678, 680, 581, 582 and note 4, 583, 

ChApdAs : of AJjhilwAij, 409 note 1. 

Chaul : rtolemy’s Semulla, 1, 2; Cheul, 2, 
7 ; caves, 12 ; Chemuli, capital of the S'ilAhA- 
ras, 16 ; S'ilAlilira port, 21, 543 ; ChomAlya, 
its rulers helped by Avasara II. the Southern 
Koftkai) S'ilAhAra, 537 ; southern boundary 
of L&r, 22; district laid waste by Malik 
Kkfur, 29, 533 ; port, of tlie second govern¬ 
ment of the Dakhan under the IlahmaniB, 
under the GujarAt kings, 30; passes to 
Ahmaduagar kings, 33; commercial mart, 
ranked with Surat and Goa, 34 ; its imports ; 
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horse traffic and silk weavings, 35 ; its wood 
carvings, lacquer work, and its description ; 
its silk manufactures, 36 ; port, Moors de ; 
feated by D’Almeidaat (1507^, 43 - 44; Musal- 
mAn city, destroyed by ShivAji, 41; Portuguese 
factory (1512 - 162L) ; fort built at, by tbs 
Portuguese (1523), 45; 1’ortugueBe defeated 
off and at (1521 and 1530), 46; its siege by 
Ahmaduagar troops and defence by Don 
Francisco DeMascarenhas (1570), • fortifica¬ 
tions of the Portuguese town built (1570 and 
1592), 49 ; besieged by the Moghals (1612), 40 ; 
Magistrate’s court, judicial establishment 
and jail in, 62 ; Portuguese fortress and artil¬ 
lery at, 52 ; visit of its patron saint Xavier 
to, 56; exports from, (32; port,- frequented 
by the English and Dutch ships without 
hindrance, *63,- 71 ; besieged by SambhAji 
(1683), 77; taken by the MaralthAs (1741), 
85 ; cession of, to the French, disoussed, 
102 - 103 ; 174,.282 note 6. .See Cheul. 

Chaulpkika : 340 note 1. See Clmulnkya. 

Chaulttkya : dynasty at AijlnlwAd, 340 note 1, 
525 note 4. 

Chaplpkyas : dynasty of, 532 note 1 ; 667, 

Chaunda ; Yadava governor of the south, 
245. 

ChapnbabAja Krishna : YAdava king’s officer, 
627, fee Chamjda. 

Chacndi SettI : 627. Seo ChauijdarAja. 

Chauth ; grant of, in the Mughal SubhAs of 
the Dakhan obtained by ShAhu (1719), 655; 
the outstanding balances of, claimed by the 
MarAthAa from the NizAni (1794), 606. 

ChXva : Sinda prince of Yelburga, 673, 574, 

ChAvalidkyI ; wife of BallAJa I., 493 ; ac¬ 
complished in the sciences and in singing and 
dancing, 494. 

ChXvotaka; king, defeated by the Tijikagor 
Arabs, 187, 376 and note 7. 

ChAvpnda 1.; Sinda.prince of Yelburga, 673 ; 
also called Chauqda, 574. 

CuAymida II.: son of A'ehngi II. the Yelburga 
Sinda feudatory of Taila III., 439, 460, 462 ; 
marries the Kajachurya princess SiriyAdevi, 
470, 473, 673, 575, 576. 

CnXvtrNLiALADEVf : wife of Tailapa I. the 
HAngal KAdamba, 669, 660. 

ChAvunpauA ya : 428 note 4 ; feudatory of the 
Western ChAIukya king SomeAvara I., 439. 

ChawadAnpur : records of the Guttas at, 578. 
Ses Chaudadimpur. 

Chebbi : 307. See Chabbi. 

Chbdi ; king of, 179; 201, 203 ; humbled by 
Tailapa, 212 ; attacked by SomeAvara I., 
214; 410; 431; country about Jabalpur, 
181, 225, 468 ; dynasty, 240 ; era, 293 note 2, 
310, 313 note 4, 314 note 1, 360 note 1, 374. 
Seo Kalaehuri ora. Lords of the race of, 380. 

Cun li. a A kta N A ; family, 403 and note 2 ; 420. 

Ciiembub 174. 

Ciiemula: capital of the SilAhAras, 11, Ses 
Chaul. 

ChsmuLX: Chaul, 643. 

ChemAlya ; Chau), 537. 
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Chemwax : Chaul, 282 note 6, 637. 

CBENOIEI: kings, subdued by Vishpuvar- 
dbana, 495 and note 8 ; country, ruled over 
by Vislinuvavdhnnn, 499. 

Chenna : S'iva’5 attendant, 482. 

Chenna Basava : nephew of Basava, helps 
Basava in propounding his new doctrine ; 
after Basavn’s death, surrenders ail his pro¬ 
perty to the king and is admitted into favour ; 
becomes the sole leader of the Linguyatas 
and shapes the creed of his sect, 227, See 
Channa Bns'ava. 

Cheka : 143 ; country about Maisur ruled by 
the Ganga family, 183, 189, 197 ; subdued by 
Kfiohna III., 207 ; king, made subject to 
VikramAditya, 21f); defeated by r'omesvara 
II,.333; humbled by Hnghapa, 620 ;teriitory, 
298, 3o8; country ruled over by Vishpuvar- 
dliana, 499, 

Chehas ;■ defeated by the Western Chalukya 
king Jnyasirhha II., 213, 430. 

Chetjl : 2, 7; caves, 12 ; under the Bahamani 
rule (13i7-1500), 6-’U, i-ce Cbaul. 

ChhAndasa : obsolete language, 141. 

Chharoi/ : village, 392-393. 

Chhatisoarh : province, under the eastern 
branch of the Chedi dynasty, 210, 

ChuIndwXra : district, 41'0. 

ChutttarAja: S'ilAhtra king (1026), 430, 539, 
642,543. 

OhhjttahAjdev : eleventh S'illhAra king, 38. 

ChhofA Udkpitr: state, 315. 

OhhurAvana : under Chorawne, 317 note ?. 

Crjcacoie ; grants at, 297. 

Chicuhi ; town, seized by Bhinirija, 27. 

Chief of SXisktte : English, 1 23, 

Chiefs and JahXoirpaks : KhAndesh ami, 
NAsik ; their states, early history and powers 
632, 033. 

Ciiikarya ; VaiKya, builds a .Taiua temple,201 ; 
413. 

Chikka : father of Bfciiapa, 243, 

CbiKitA BaoewXdi : record at, 526, 527. 

Chikkadeva : subordinate of \ iehupa, 5 <1 4. 
Otficcr of the Gutta prince Joyideva If., 583. 

Chikkaketavya ; minister of Vira-Nara- 
aimha HI,, 509, 

Chikka MitddaniJk : in the NizAm’s domi¬ 
nions, record at. 523. 

Chikodi : district, disputes about, 057. 

CHIMNA.II Affa : Peshwa’s brother, takes 
Basse!n (1739), 84. 

China : country, Introduction to the Parly 
History of tho Dekkau, ii. 

Chinouali : village, inscription at, 442 note 5. 

OniNOHAVAtll : 304 note 1. See Chifichavalya. 

Chino n avalya ; identified with Chiuoholy, 
364 note 1, 

Chinch oli village, 515. 

Chincupli ; identified with modern Chincholi, 
515. 

Chinese : authors, effects of their writings on 
Indian history, Introduction to the Early. 
History of the Dekkan, ii.; proposal to 
establish a colony of, in b’Aliette (1794), 123. 


CniNGLEf’UY : district in Madras, 421. 

ClUNTAKUNTnA: village, 304. 

CHisfAsiANiiAo: of Sangli, wounded by 
Dliundia AVilgh, 662. 

Ciupeun : village with eaves, 9 ; head-qiiartcrS 
of the ChitpAvans, 27 ; 35 ; cave monastery at, 
173 ; copperplate srrant at, 1M>; 337 note 2 ; 
grant of Pulike in LI. at, 345 ; 356. 

Citipdrppalie ; grant at, 357 note 1. 

‘ Chitalduuo : district in Mysore, 285 note5, 
413, 451; inscription at, 457. 

Chiifavass : subdivision of MaliArtfsbtra 
Brahmans, creation of, 27 j 113 ; ?45. 

CiirrK akANTHA : charger of VikramAditya I,, 
186 j 3 .’2 note 8 ; 3.58 note 1 ; 361. 

CniTii akot : hill fort, 396. 

Chitrakcta *. fortress, apparently Chitrako^ 
or Chatarkot in Bundilkliapd, 2u7, 896, 420. 

CniTcAMAYAftUIava priiice, killed by 
L’daya handra, 326. 

Chi i'rarathasvXmln : 333. 

Chitrasei,h : village in the Toramava country, 
309 ; camp of Viuayaftlitya at, 369, 

CiiiTBAVjiiiA ; son of the A'lupa ruler GuqasA- 
gara, 309, 369. ' 

CiiiTtrusixa : brother of the rAja of SAtAra, 
flii s to KolhApur; defeats and Wills i’atBharam 
BliAu with the help of Kolhapur troops, 607; 
seized and imprisoned in the fort of KAnguri 
(1812) by Trimbakji Deugle, 610. fciee Cha- 
tnrsing. 

Chodvb : Ciiojas, 277 

CuooadevaI. : Kulottunga, Eastern Chalukya 
king (1063 - 1112), 1333 and note 8. See 
Ipjend ra-Chorla, 

Ciiokideva : H.ingal KAdamba, 559. 

Chor a : country, 281; kings defeated by 
Somefvara II., 333; PurApic genealogy, 
342' note 1 ; 350king of, defeated by 
VikramAditya I, 36‘* and note 6 ; by VinayA- 
ditya I„ 308 ; by VikramAditya If., 375 ; 
records, 431, 433 ; king of, burns Jain 
temples in Belvola, 4 41 ; kingdom, iu a state 
of anarchy, 445; 48§; king, 491, 492; 495, 
496 ; feudatories of tho Hoysijas, 498; 499 ; 
country, ruled over bv Vishpuv&rdhuna, 49‘J ; 
kingdom, established by Narasirpha 11,, 507; 
taken by Vira-SomoAvara, 60S ; king, subdued 
by Siiighapa, 5 - '5, • See Chnjas, 

Chohns-koif, : elephant of KtfjAditya the 
Choja king, 3;>2 note 8. 

CiIOJ.A.s : country of the, 133 ; monkey-soldiers 
directed to go to, 137; descendants of an 
individual of the Choja tribe, 139 ; 140 ; 142 ; 
143; province, lying outside Atoka’s kingdom, 
146; country of tho, invaded by Pulakcsi 11., 
183 ; rebel againstapd are subdued by Vikrama- 
ditya I.-, ISO ; kingof the, reduced by VinayA- 
dit.ya and made ally, 188- 189 ; fought with 
and reduced by VikramAditya II., 190; army 
of the, vanquished by the army of KsrnAtska, 
194 ; subdued by Rafshtrakiita Kfishna III,, 
207, and Kakka II., 423 ; country of the 
invaded by Tailapa the Western ChAlukya, 
212 ; beaten by Jayasiroha II,, 213,436 ; king 
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of, conquered by Bomesvara X,, 214, 218,' 

441, 667 ; defeated by Vikrnrnrtditva VI216, 

442, 444, 464 ; king of the,in alliance with the 
Goa king, 210; prince of the, makes alliance 
with VikiamiUlitta 11. aUq styled VI., and 
offers him his daughter in marriage, 216 - 217 ; 
revolution in the kingdom of, 217 ; king of 
the, made 'subject to VikranrAditya, 219 ; 
277,282, 322,340 noto 2,350; kingdom of 
the, 358 note 1; king i f, 37fck; 389 ; burn 
Jain temples, 443 ; 499, 527. 

Choliva : king of, conquered by Klrtivarman I., 
346 ; country, 346. 

Chokawne: village in the SangimoSvara 
tiluka of tlie Ratnngiri district, 347 note 2. 

CuosKOEsir.: king of Persia (591-628J, 186. 
See Khosru II. 

Christianity:, propagation of, 66; practice 
of, 66. 

Christians : 3 ; condition of, 53 ; pirates, 61. 

Christian writers ; 00. 

Chroniclers : of Gujardt, 213. 

Chkonoloqy ; of the Andhrabhjityas and 
fiitaVdhanas, 157 - 169. 

Coui.cka :■ hand, hollowed for the reception of 
•ohlationary water, 180. 

Church : revenue and superintendence of the, 
57. 

Chutavana ; battle at, 326. 

ChuyipAka: in tbe Talupafka country, 334. 

Clement X.; Pope, frees vicars apostolic and 
their missionaries from tlio jurisdiction of 
the Inquisition at Goa (1673), 61. 

Clergy: appeal to ltome against the - Inqui¬ 
sitors, 61. 

Climate ; of the Konkan, Introduction to the 
History of the Konkan, x. 

Clive; Lieutenant-Colonel, 93, 

Coast ; of the Konkan, description of, Intro¬ 
duction to the History of the Konkan, x. xi. 

Cochin ; stato, the alliance of i£s Rajas with 
Abyssinian Turks, and Egyptians, 34 • its 
capture by the Dutch (1663), 64; 282 
note 5. 

Coointaga : spelling of Konkan-Tatia used by 
an Italian writer of the fourteenth century, 4, 

Coointana : spelling of Konkan-Tana iu the 
Catalan map (1376), 4, 

Cockburn : Colonel, English commander, nego¬ 
tiates the convention at Vadgaon (1778), 
605. 

Coimbatore : 496. 

Coins : study of the old. Introduction to tho 
E^rly History of tho Dekkan, iii.; of the 
S'At.ivAhanas, vl.; of lead and copper, discover¬ 
ed at KoUidpur, characters on, 152 ; names of 
princes on the SupArd, 163 ; dates on the, of 
tho Kshatrapa dynasty, 157; found at 
KolliApur, 158; of Kshatrapa at Kolhipur, 
and of Yajilartri at SupArA, 161 ; 385. 

CollAby : port at the entrance into the river 
of Chaul, 102. 

Collect, : 0 f the Purification, establishment 
of, at BaSBein, 57, 

Colloor; village, 299 note 1. 


Comaba : Bay, 90. 

Communication ; between the several provin¬ 
ces under the Andhrahhrltyas or S'AtavA- 
hnnas, 177. 

Comorin: Cape, 143. 

Confederacy ; of tlie kings of Alimednagar, 
Golkonda, and Ram raj of Vijayanagae 
against Hi j A pur, 642, 

Co see deration ; MusalmAus against Rim RAj 
of Vijayanagar (1604), 614. 

Configuration : of the Konkan, Introduction 
to the History of the Konkan, x.-*i. 

Conjeeveram : town, 140 ; 183 ; capital of the 
Pallava kings, captured by Vikraimtditya I„ 
186 ; KAnchi, 281); iusciiptions at, 318 note 
8, 319 noto 3 ; 325 note 2 ; 327 note‘8 ; 828 | 
330. 

Conspiracy against the English at SfitAra 
and Poona, detocted, and' the riugleadera 
executed, 612. 

Convention : of Vadgaon, disavdVred by the 
Bombay Government, 605. 

Conversion : to Christianity, 65 ; by force 
(16941,69. 

Converts : Panj.tbi, 57, 58 ; privileges of, and 
encouragement to, 59. 

Co.org : stato, 299 ; 341 note 2. 

Coromandel : coast, 4. 

Cos mas : Greek merchant of the sixth century, 
3. 

Court of Madrid ; sells Indian appointment* 
to the highest bidder, 64. 

CouiiTKN : Sir William, his association incor¬ 
porated with tbe East India Company 
(1638-1639), 120. 

Crosby : Lieutenant (1818), 119. 

Cunha : Mimo Da, prohibits the persecution of 
Hindus by Catholic priests, 58. 

Cunningham: General Sir Alexander, 290 
noto 5, 311, 338 noto 7, 363 note 2, 

357 note 3, 380 note 1, 410; his “Indian 
eras,” 415 noto 3 ; 418, 432 note 8, 

Curumbies : Kuubis, 63. 


D Abhol : district, 7 ; caves, -9 ; district, laid 
waste by Malik KAfur, 29; port of 
the first government of tho Dakhan, under 
t)ie Bahnmanis; under GujarAt kings, 30; 
last MusalmAn seaport, 31 j visit of Mahmud 
thAh to, 33 ; commercial mart, ranked with 
Surat and Goa and the meeting-place of all 
nations, 34 pits defences, 35 ; 39 ; frequently 
burnt by tbe Portuguese, 41 ; port destroyed 
by Francisco d’ Almeida, 45 ; Portuguese 
factory, 48 ; destruction of, by the Portu¬ 
guese "(1670), 49; port, frequented by .the 
English and Dutch ships without hindrance, 
63 ; burnt by BhivAji (1660), G8 ; Subha, 69 ; 
given to the Shirke family, 72 ; taken by the 
Feshwa (1766), 92; 120 ; creek, 178 ; 633. 
Dachanabadkn : name of the Dakhan in the 
Foriplus (247), 619. 

DAd A : commander of Mallugi’s troop of 
elephants, 237. 
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DAdAji Kondkv t Bi-Aliman manager of 
ShAhji Bhonsla and tutor of ShivSji, Liu 
death (1647), 591. 

Dadda 1.: Gurjara chieftain, uproots the. 
Nigas, 281 note 3 ; 312 note 7, 313 note 4; 
vassal.of the Kalachuri Ling Buddha, 315. 
Dad da II. : Gurjara king, 312 and note 7, 
313 i contemporary of Haraliavardhana of 
Kanauj, 314 and note 1; gives protection to 
Dharasena IV. king of Valabhl, 315. 

Dadda HI. : Gurjara king, wages war with-tlie 
kings of the East and West (706), 316. 
DAghOba : relic' shrine, 12, 

DIhaia : Chodi country, in Central India, 
attacked by *tlio Western ChAlukya king 
SomeAvara 1., 214; 293 ; 441; acquired, by 
the Kalachuri king Krishna, 468 ; 469. 
DAhAnu : town, attacked by the Muglials, 40; 

Portuguese fort at, 60, 

DAhanokA: river, 148, 

DahrASEnI : Traikiitrka king (456-467) 
grant of, 294 - 295, 

DAJi Gopal : Brahman rebel, takos the fort of 
BetAvad (1817), 630. 

DakiiamitbA : wifo of UahavadiUa, llS 
Dakhan: 608; 609, 619 ; 626;. 627. See 
Dekkan. 

Dakhinabadhs ; Dekkau, 133, 174. 

Dakkuan : 133. See Dakhan, 
DakkhinAbadhA ; Dakhan, 133. 
DaKHINAvadha s Dakhan, 133. 

Dakshina : Sanskrit form of Dekkan, 133. 
See Dekkan. 

Dakshina-MahI : southern kingdom, 623. 
DASsHINA-MAiif-MANDAIA : territory of the 
southern laud, 500. 

DAKSHINA- M AN DALA ; southern territory ruled 
over by Vlra-Balldja II., 502. 
DaksupnApatha : southern region, 133, 140, 
157; 160,,161, 174; 187, 280,''339, 482. 
Daksrina-Siva : god, 386, 

DA m a : Duva, Simla prince of Yelburgd, 573, 
574. 

DamA.il GAikwAr : joins Titrdb&i, defeats the 
Peshwa’s officers and takes several forts for 
her ; is encountered and taken prisoner by tlie 
Peshwa and sent to Poona, 601. 

DamAji ThorAt : 599, 

Daman-; northern boundary of the Kunkan, 
Introduction to the History of the Konkan, ix,; 
district of Ahmedabatd kingdom, 30; 34; 
thbnaddri, attacked by tlie Mogbals (1682); 
town, besieged by the Mogbals (1612), 40; its 
cession to the Portuguese, 48; jail at, 62; 
Portuguese fortress at, 54. 

DamAna : king of Erotjdapalla, 280. 

DamanA ; river, 148. 

DamAngangA ; river, 295, 310, 

DamabI ; mother of Vlrasena A'bblra, 177. 
DamarUkA : double drum, 469. 

Dambal ; town, Buddhistic vikd.ra at, 228 ; in¬ 
scription at, 406 noto5, 448 note 1, 452, 4G5, 
DAmodara Kadamba : KoqQiir inscription of, 
286 note 1; 291 ; feudatory of the G’bolas, 
4»5, 498, 499, 


DAnakiianda; part of Hemddrl’s Obaturvarga 
Chintamahi, 249. 

DAnda ; port under GujarAt kings, 30. 

DandakA; forest, 136, 142. 

DandakXuanya : forest of DaijdakA, 135, 136 ; 
infosted by the Rhksliasas, 137 ; A'ryas settle 
in, 138 ; j41, 142, 231, 247. 

DandApdr : inscription at, 417. 

DAnda RAjApdr ; 2 ; district and port under 
Alimad Slurb, 30; its siego qtid capture by 
MulJ; Ahmad (1490), 32; its capture by 
Sbivdji (1661), 68 ; 69 ; the Dutch prevented 
admission into tlie port of (1756), 122. 

Dandin : poet, 114 ; author of the KAvy&darfa, 
170. 

DAndis ; name of Khdndesli after DAnfAl, son 
of Akbar, 624. 

DAngs : KhAndcsh, 632. 

DAniAl ; son of Akbnr, storms Alimadnagar 
and takes the king prisoner (1600) ; is 
appointed governor of Jihaudesh and Berfr, 
624. 

DannAyakanAkere : in the Bellotry district, 
437- 

Dantidurga : son and successor of Indra II.- 
the Rashtrakuta king (753), conquers the 
last ChAlukya Icing Kirtivarnian II., 190; 
real founder of the Riishtrakuta dynasty, his 
hi radii, epithets, and titles ; his conquests and 
deposition, 389 and note 5; 191, 195, 210, 
377 and note 3, 378, 382, 384, 388, 390, 391, 
392, 397 note 1, 399 note 7, 414 note I. 

Dantiga ; l’allava king of K nimbi, conquered 
by Govinda 111. (804), 198, 332, 395, 397; 
killsd by Krislngi III,, 207, 420. 

DANTivAKxtAN: of the GujurAt branch of the 
Maflkhod family, 413, 414. Another name of 
Dantidurga, 389. 

DantivAuman I. : Rishtrakuta king, 194. 388. 

Danugcr : south of Bangalore, mat ha at, 437 
note 6, 

DaubAk: cave, 404. 

DAriiasena : Traikutaka prince, 378. 

DarikAduNAd : lord of, 448. 

Darila ; possibly Darje Tavar, 49. 

Darje Tavar ; 49. • See Darila- 

DAsA ; S'iva’s attendant, 482, Sinda prince of 
Yelburga, 573, 574. 

DasXnapukA: Pallava town, 318; charter 
issued from, 321, 322. 

DasApura; in MAlwa, 148. 

DAsar : caste, 414 note 5. 

Dabauatha : father of RAma, 142, [142. 

DasArn a : district, mentioned in the Ramdyasa, 

Dasarppaka ; treatise on rhetoric, Dlianika’s 
commentary on, 171. 

DAsAsx-Xmin : BrAhmajj grantee of the ChAlu- 
kyas, 1 9 1 . 

DasavarmsSN : brother and successor of tlie 
Western ChAlukya king faty&Sraya, 213, 433. 

DasAvatAh-a : cave temple of EllorA, 388 i 404. 

DasAvatAras : rock-cut temple of the, 194. 

Dastur DinAb : Abyssinian governor of 
Gulbarga (1485-1498); hie defeat and death, 
589. 
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Dasyps : wild tribes, met by Aryas, 137 ; de¬ 
scendants of VisvAmitra form a large portion 
of, 138. 6 

DXttXmitiu : town in.Sindh, 11, 17-0, 

Daud Khan : governor of the Dakhan, revolts 
(1718) in the name of Farukshir ; is defeated 
and slain in KhAudesh by Hussain All Saiad. 
628. 

DaulatAbAd: town near AurangAbAd, in the 
NizAm’s dominions, 3, 136, 13 1 , 253 note 2; 
Devagiri so named by Muhammad Tughlak, 
military post at. f>34 ; £38 note 8 j seat of a 
governor of the Bahamani kings (1347-1600), 
30, 620 ; rising at (1366), headed by BahrAtn 
KMn, aided by a Y.-ldav chief and the K&ju 
of BAglAn, 620 ; district under Malik A'htnad 
(1485), 32, 621 ; unsuccessful efforts of Malik 
A'hmad to secure the fort of (1103), 621 j 
capture of, by the MughalS (1633), 625 ; fort’ 
surrendered tiytho Maritime (1760), 027, 

Daulat Khan: SliivAji’s Musalmfinadmiral, 72.. 

DaulatrAo Sindia : successor of MahAdAji 
Sindia (1704), 6l)G. See Sindia. 

DAya : £74. See Daina. 

Davangere : in Mysore, 286 note 6 ; inscription 
at, 319 note 1, 154, 450 note 6, 469 note 3 
462, 528,529. 

Davari : Itntta chieftain 603. 

Davies : Mr. J. M., his i.ew assessment (1836- 
1838), 129. 

Dayima: 653. See DAvari, 

Deacon: Colonel, 01). 

DkbcR ; stone inscription at, 302. 

Decline : of tho Mughal power in the Dekhan, 
in 1708, 626. 

DkCoptto : 58, 

DeoaaiVe : in the Sampgaou Uluka, temple at, 
569 ; inscription at, 6/0 ; ordeal at, 071. 

Dekkan : etymology and denotation of the 
word, 133; conquered bv VUhpnvardhana 
Chalukva, 341; 375; 394; 482, 609, 528; 
invaded by Bhoja, 214; invaded •!<y AllA-ud- 
din, 530, 631; invaded by Malik KAfur, 032 ; 
Malik KAtur marches into, for the fourth 
time (1312), 633, 619; 668; remains sub¬ 
ject to the Delhi emperors till 1345, 687; 
establishment of the Bahanmui dynasty in 
(1347), 587-688, 620, 637 ; partition of, into 
Ahmadnagar and BijApur kingdoms (1491), 
689; Mughals hegin tb invade (16o0), 690; 
Todar Mai’s revenue system introduced into, 
under Aurangzib’s govcrnorsliip (1636), 626 ; 
chauth and mrrtexhniukhi obtained by the 
MarftthAs on the revenues of (1720),«620 ; 
becomes subject to NizAm-nl-Mnlk (1720),- 
G26-627 ; passes to the MardthAs, 627; ravaged 
by Fatehsiug Mine, 608; conquest of by 
the English (1818), 631. See Dakhan, 

Dl LA Valle ; (1623), 30, 03, 

Dswi : establishment of Musalmdns at, 250 ; 
Musalmdn kings of, 609; empire of, 510; 
Khilji emperors of, 530, 531 ; AllA-ud-diu 
ascends tho throno of, 632 ; Malik KAfur 
returns to (1311); iutrigues at (1316), 633; 
empire, decline of (1708), 626, 


Dellon : (1674), 62, 68, 60. 

DkmaladevI : wife of the Sindn prince ChA- 
vunda 11.^575: 

DEOLf : grant from, 304 note 4 ; 414, 413 
note 4, 417, 418, 419 note 1, 420; charter 

. at, 122. 

Derby: the, Knglisb ship, taken by KAahoji 
Angria (1727), 87. 

Desais ; 34. 

Desasmas : subdivision of BrAh’maps, 245 . 

Desembauciadqres : district judges, 62; for¬ 
bidden to have anything to do with BrAh- 
mai;s and other Hindus (1591), 59. 

Dfshmckhs : 39. 

DeshpAndes ; 34. 

Dksikosa : vocabulary of vernacular words, 169. 

Desinoa : 435. See jayasimha II. 

Deer : in BijApur district, inscription at, 440 
note 5, 521 and note 5. 

Devaoana : sect of Digambara Jainas, 191. 

Devaqkiik ; copperplate grants found at. 286, 

28 i ,268. 

Devagiri : modern DanlatahAd, 136, 363 note 
2, 620; identified with Tagara, 174 ; 638 
note 8 ; VAdavas of, 230-262, 299 note 4, 466, 
509, 511, 612, 549, 665, 657 ; situated in 
Seupade..a, 231 ; founded and made capital 
by Bhillaina, 238 ; capital of the YAdava 
kings, 240, 245, 247, 583,. 684 ; expedition 
of Allrf-ud-din against (1294), two’ invasions 
of, by Malik Kitfm- (130>and 1312), respec¬ 
tively against the YAiiaVa kiugs UAuiachandra 
and S'anikara, 250-251, 630, 631, 632, 29; 
peaks of, 601 ; 502; Ycfdava kings, inscrip¬ 
tions of, 503 ; 505. 506, 508, 523, 526, • 628 ; 
kingdom, under MnsalmAn yoke, 530; Kar- 
nataya of GujarAt flees to, 532; visited by 
Muhammad Tughlak, 533 ; name of, changed 
to DaulatAbAd by Mftliammad Tughlak, 534. 

DevAj i : son of .Tangar, fjhil NAik of Chikli, 
surprisos and captures tho fort of Roshmal 
and kills Bhiksfji", 033, 

DevalAdf.vi : daughter of KarparAya of Guja¬ 
rAt and Kauladovi, the promised bride of 
the Devagiri prince S'anikara, is captured by 
Alaf Khin and married to AUA-ud-din’s eldest 
sou Khizr Khan, 532. 

Devala MattAdevI : wifo of thp Hoysajaking 
Vira SomeAvara, 466, 493, 508. 

DevalXna : coins from, 290, 3S5. 

, Devanandin : proper name of Tujyap'fda, 373, 

Dkvanayya : governor of Bejvoja, 4u5, 

I Devaba-Hivjaboi : inscription, 521. 

DevarAja; RAshtrakiita king, 386. YAdava 
1 king MahAdeva’s officer (126-1), 528. 

DeVasakxi : Sendraka chief, 186 ; 292, 383. 

DevaoVamtn : BrAlmmp grantee of the ChA- 
lukyas, commentator on sacrificial sutrat 
and rites, 191, 

Devavarman : Kadamba prince, 290; father 
of Krishpavarraan, 291 note 2. 

Devendravarman : son of Anantavarman, 
297, Son of GupArpava, 297. 

Devoad : 76; seat of MusalmAn government 
(1312), 620. 
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Devgiei : 3, 29 ; YAdava of, 619. See Devagiri. 

Dbvrukhi ; subdivision of Br&hinans, 113. 

Dkwarde : village, 399, 

DhAdibuadaka : Krfshtrakuta feudatory of 
VikramAditya VI., 425, 450. 

Dhaimbhani>ai£A: 423, 450. See DhAdibha- 

daka, 

DhAdiyama : son of Vaddiga 513. See DhA- 
dVyasft 

DhaoiyappA. :'son of the YAdava king b'cnqa- 
chandra I., 231 ; his various names, 512 ; 611. 

DhAdiyasa: 232, 512, 613. Seo Dhakliyappa. 

DimkkA : drum, 189 ; 368. 

Dhammiyaua : BilAhAra Wing, founder of Vali- 
pattana, 537. 

DhanAji JAduav : ShivAji’a officer, 694; ap¬ 
pointed ScnApati of the AJ'trAtha forces, 50 ? ; 
confirmed ;is Senipati by SliAhu (1708), 698. 

DhAnakaiaka : capital of king S'.itakarni, 150, 
151, 15 ’, 105,106, 167. 

Dhanakot ; Dharnikot, near the mouth of the 
Krishna, 11. 

Dhanamjaya : king of Kii9thalapura, 280. 

Dhanesa’: preceptor of Bopadcva, 219. 

Dhanika ; commentator of the BasArupaka, 

171. 

DhAnyaohata : AmarAvatf, sacred to Bud¬ 
dha, 331. 

DuAnyaghataka : 331. Seo DhAnyagbata, 

DhAnyakaskenis : Buddhist corn dealers, 173. 

DhArA : cap'tal of Bhoja, sacked by the joint 
army of Uhodi and GujarAt, 214, 2’8 ; prince 
of, besieged by SinghaiU, 240; capital of the 
PajimAras, stormed by Some'-,vara l„ 44 1 ; 
territory, 442, 526 ; taken by Ereyanga, 404. 

Duaranendea : serpent king, 576. 

BhauAnikot ; 151, 151, 167. 

IlHAltAVfvAaAilA; king ofChApa race, 313 
■note 5; local representative of MablpAla, 383. 

Dharasena 11.; of Valabli), spurious grant of, 
312 note 7. 

Buarasena IV: Valablii king, defeated by 
Harshgvardhana of Kanauj and protected by 
Gurjjara king "Dadd* II, (648), 316. 

DhAuAvarsha : Mruda of Dhruviu, 197, 393, 
409. 

DhArAvarsita ; Nirupama DhruvarAja, R.lsh*. 
(rakata king of 'the GujarAt branch (834- 
835) ,383. 

DhAresvarA ; Khoja of OliArA, 229. 

DharMapala ; king of Bengal, 394. 

DkarmApuuA ; Ihimbl) town, 448, 465. 

1)h An Afi raja- Lt at ha ; temple of, 331. 

DharmasAbtba : 229. 

DhabmAvatAra : biruda of tho Ganga chief 
MArasimha, 305. 

BharMavolal yuodern IlambaJ, 228. 

Dharnikot: Aindhrabhritya capital,-lie Seo 
Bhanakot. 

Dbarmacba : village in the Bachche country, 
380. 

DhAbur : town, iti tho NizAm’s territory, idffn- 
tified with ancient Tagara, 174. 

DhAewAr : district, 278 note 1, 298 note 2, 
304, 403, 406 note 4, 408, 410,411, 413, 416, 


417, 42], 422, 429, 431,. 433, 434, 435 
notes 4 anil 6, 436 notes 1 and 2, 440 notes 
1, 3, a,.d 4,441, 443 notes 1, , and 4, 444, 
457, 459 note 3 ; inscription in, 4C0; 465,438, 
473 ; Lingayats in, 477 ; 478. 482, 489, 496, 
4 97, 502, 503, 618, 622, 5" 3, 626, 529, 
549, 668; Goa Kadamba ncords.at, 566; 
569, 572, 573, 574, .578 j retaken by the 
Hindus, 6fn ; taken by Adi Add ShAK from an 
officer of the Vijay.anagar king (1573), 645 ; 
taken by the JVlughals under Muazzim, 654; 
taken by I'a/l-uHiik KhAn (1764), taken by 
ibe MarAthAs, 658-669; taken by Haidar, 659 ; 
siege of. in 1789 ; capture of, by tho'allied 
forces of the English and the MarAtbAs (1790), 
661, 602 ; the commandant of the fort of, 
refuses to give up the fort to Trimbnkji 
Benglo 663 ; ceded to the pirglish by tho 
l’oshwa (1817), 664 ; becomes the head-quar¬ 
ters of the English commissioner. Colonel T, 

. Mmiro (1817), 664. 

])hal'LI; rock inscription at, 142! 

Dhavala : Maurya chief, 284; holds the 
northern part of AlAlwa (7381, 3 < 2. 

Biiav vi.APPA : father of 1‘rachalgja, 413, 

BtiolkA : Kiii-As of, 525. 

DnOLKCrr: near Asirgad, BAjirAo surrenders 
himself at (1818), G^d. 

Duonhopant GokIiale : Peshwa’s 8ar Kubhe- 
dAr in the KurnAtak (1792), killed by Dhundia 
WAgh, 662. 

Diioiia : Prakrit form of Dtiruva, 393. 

Dhohappa : prince, ‘ 3’; identified with the 
KlUhtrnkiita king Dhrnva, 513, 

DboMASAMi'DRAf 491 note 4. See Dorasa- 
nmdra. 

Burova : Mr., 296 note 3. 

Dhuitva : IfAshtrakuti king (754 -784), 
dethrones lyis brother Ylovinda IT. ar.d usurps 
tho sovereignty ; defeats the kings of the 
north and sontli and imprisons the Ganga 
king, 197- 210, 302; defeats the Pallavas, 
331 ; his Itirudiis, epithets, and titles, 393; 
his conquests, 393 - 391, 395 ; 5J3. Nirupama, 
423 note 2. 

DkRPVArAja : DhArAvarsha-Nirupama, of the 
GujarAt branch of the MAlkhod UAshtrakUtas, 
son of AkAlavarsha Subhatunga, 104, 105, 
4(^,409,111. 

Bum vara a a leva : Gujarat RAshtrakuta 

prince, 392. 

Duonhia WAoh ; (’790 - 1800) leaderin Tipu’s 
army ; takes service under KolhApur ; leads 
plundering incursions into the territories’ of 
the English and the Peshwa;" kills Dhondo 
Pant Ghokhal.i. is pursued, and killed by 
General Wellesley at lvonagal (1800), 662 - 
663, 

Dickenson ; Captain T., examines the forts in 
the north Konkan, 118. 

Digambara : Jain sect, 191, 197, 200, 201, 
208, 406. 

DiooAvi ; in the NizAin’s dominions, inscription 
at, 434 note 3 ; 439 noto 2. 

Disyijaya ; triumphal progress, 455. 
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DlKsniT : Mr. tbankar Bilkrislma, 288 note 1; 
411 note 2 ; 42i note 1. 

Dikshits : the, of Sbcndnrni, 6S3. 

Dii.awa ii KuXn, Bijdpur general, banishes the 
Abissinians, and becomes regent of Ibrdlum 
Adil i hill II. (16 ;j - 61)1); makes marital 
alliances with Alnnndnagar and Golkontln; 
goes over to BlirhAn Nizam 1 li.ah (1591) and 
induces liim to attack Jiijapur ; falls into the 
hands of Ibrahim Arii 1 hah and is blinded 
and kept in confinement for life in the fort 
of t'dtara (1592), t»47 - 643. 

Diliii K it a N ; Mughal general, is compelled by 

> hivaji to'raise tbe siege of Hijdpur, 054. 

DjnikA: mothir of UshavadAta, lid, 

Dipavambo : 143. 

Disturbances: in tbe Karmttak (1705 - 1800), 
062. 

Dyj : 8. 

Divisions : of tbe konban, Introduction to tbo 
History of the K.on'kan, ix. 

DjyMOWU ; town, 4. 

D’Mkli.o: Ayres D’. ilva, sent to superintend 
the work of Bassein fort, 49, 

DnyAnesvaha : see JfiAneSvnra. 

Dobetala : 37. • oe . angameshvar, 

Dock: at Vija, ding, 1 8, 

Dodda-bomma ; inscription at, 307. 

Doddaiundi: inscription, 304 note 1. 

DoddavAda : town, 405. 

Doddkki ; tiilutfa of tho Cliitaldurg district in 
Mysore, 2t6 note 6. 

IiotiDuunm : stone inscription at, 303. 

DouiniOAKS : Christian friars, EG; send 
missionaries to India and do tbe work of 
the Inquisition; their jealousy of the Jesuit*, 
60. 

Doeasamcdr a : modern Fajebid.seut of govern¬ 
ment of tbo Hoysajas transferred to, in the 
time of Visntuva.'dhana (1117 and I ; 37), 491 
and note 4;' Hotsalis of, 29.) note 4, 517, 
624,555; capital of the Hoysa]a kings, 499, 
562, 5(17, 60S, 009; best, god by tbe Simla 
king Pirmudi I., 459, 497, 575; reduced by 
Sftiuva-TilekamaiUva the Viidava king llduia- 
chandra’s officer, 530; conqutst of, by Malik 
KAfnr(I310 , 510, 633; entirely demolished 
by the Mnsalmins (1327), 510. Seo Dvarasa- 
mudra and Phovasainudra. 

Dowson ; Professor, 188. 

Dramila : Country, 213 ; Dravit'a, 981 ; princes, 
relations of Parametvavavarman II., oppose 
succession of Nandivaruian .and besiege him 
in Nandipura, 326 ; 32s ; king of, completed 
by Kirtivarman T., 345 ; lord of, 430, tee 
Dravida and Dravija. 

Dram mas : coins, 21 notes 1 and 6, 903, 

Dravida: country, 281, 3If and note 4, 

Dhavidab : subdued by fahadovn, 142. See 
Chojas. 

Dbayjdias orioin : of tbe Itislitrakutop, 383. 

UbaVti'a ; king, subdued by ; ome vara 111., 
291 ; RAjondra - Clio.a, 416 note 6. tee 

Dravida. 

DratibA : 4, See Dravida. 


DrtdhaprahAra ; YAdava king, founder of 
tbe family, 23], 236 ; establishes himself at 
Sriuagnra, 612. 

Dribhadvati : stream, 135, 

Drona ; ancestor of the PiiUuvas, 317. 

Duona-: imha : of Valaldii, appointed to tho 
feudatory province of [fithiAwAd (526), 312. 

Dudia : grant, 279 note 1 

Duodhahaila ; of a hraueh of the ChAIukyas, 
212 ; sou of Narasimha Bhadradeva, 380. 

Duration ; of ttie Maury a dynasty, of the 
S'nngas. of the kui,vas, *>f the Audrhabhrityas, 
162- 163. 

Duns a iirvi ; famine, in MaliArAshtra (1390- 
140-), 583. 

DuroarXja; RAsbtrakiiti king, 3S6. 

DuHOASAKTI: Kendrnka chief, feudatory of 
the ( halnkyns, 358-note 1. 

Ddriabm a nnvi: of the Batpura family, wife 
of Puliketin !., 344, 34“. 

PurvinIia-Konoani : (481-514), 300. 

Dustttr l.'iNAii; 5 n 9. See Dastur Dinar. 

Dutch : the, the Portuguese, and the Em- 
jxror JahAngir enter into a treaty against 
(16 5). 62 ; their Bhips frequent the ports 
of DAffhol, Cliatil, and liassein will.out 
hindrance, blockade Goa from 1639 to 
364* ; build ft fortified factory at Vengurla ; 
refuse an invitation from the king of i ijapur 
to winter their ships at PAbltol and Gnzery 
(A'cltra ?); become the strongest European 
power in the East, and again blockade Coa 
in 1060, 63; capture Cochin (1063),-and 
succumb to the Engl sh, 64 ; successfully 
defend themselves .11684), 77 - 78 ; attack 
Yijayadurg’ but fail (1724), 87 ; excluded 
from the Mar It ha dominions and priventtd 
front entering into DAnda-RAjApu'r (1756), 122. 

PuTtn-s : on exports from Bombay, Thuna,-and 
KnlyAn, 81 ; customs, between Bombay and 
tAlsitle nbolislied (1803), 134. 

DyAdiyappa : 512. See BhAdiyasa. 

Dvabaka : modern DwArltA. capital of tbo 
YAdava*dynasty, 231, 499, 517, tee DwArkA. 

DvArap: sec HArap. 

DvIhasAmuhra : modem Hajehid, capital of 
tho Hbysala kings, 218, 491 note 4. See 
Dorasamudra. 

DvXrXvacI: 490, 512, 514, 616, 517, See 
Pwf.rkA. 

PvarXvati'purA ; DwArkA. 16. 

DvakAyatt n KAVAR-iDHisvAKA : ‘Supreme 
lord of DvirAvatl, the best of towns,’ .here¬ 
ditary title of tho Hoysalas, 490; aho of tho 
YAdavaB, 517. 

PrYASit ayakosh a : of Hemachandra, EC7. 

Dwaikir: Devagiri, 534. 

KwArkX- legendary capital of Ivrishija, 490; 
in KAthiAwutd, 517. 

Dynastibb : Maury a and ChAlnkya, Introduction 
to the Ea’rly History of the Dekkun, ii. ; 
S'Atav Altana, 151; PurArJc ; Maurya, 165; 
Andlirabhritya, 156 ; Kshatrapa, 167 ; An- 
dhrabhritya and S'AtavAhana, 168; Andhra, 
167 i V Sjayanagar, 176, 
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E ast India Company : English, 61 ; put to 
the annual expense of £60,01)0 to protect 
their trade against pirates, 87. Portu¬ 
guese, Government transfers the monopoly 
of trade to the, 62. The Dutch, 63 note 5. 
Ecclesiastics ; power of, in the state, 5fi. 
EoHALADKVf : wife of the Kaiachurya king 
Biijala, 471, 477. Wife of Ereyanga Hoy- 
sat*, 492 and note 4 ; 493. Wife of Nara- 
siiiiha I. the Hoysala, 493, 600. Wife of Kar- 
tavlrya IV. the Ratta chieftain, 661,557. 
EdatokB : in Mysore, 430. 

Edkdore : province, 436, 489. 

Eden ad : country on the north-east of Bana- 
vasi, See Edevojal, 309 and note 8; 547, 
Epbvolax : in the Banavdai province, 278 note 
2, 369, 370. See Edenad. 

Edicts : of A4oka, 142, 143,146. 

Egehton : Colonel, 103 ; marches against the 
MardthUs (1778), 605. 

Egyptians : ally 'themselves with the rajas 
of Cochin and Camhav, 34 ; hold the mono¬ 
poly of the Indian trade and are supported 
by the local traders against the Portuguese, 
43. 0 

KkadhIkamangala : village, 325. See Kodu- 
kojji. 

EkAntada-R i mayta : Brahman, starts the 
revival of S'aivism, 406 note 5 ; 481, 482 ; 
cuts off his own head which is restored by 
the god S'iva ; outrages the idol of Jina; is 
given a-jayapaira by the Kaiachurya Bijjala, 
483 i tin' Western Chilukya king Nome, vara 
IV., and the Haugal Kddamba Kdmadeva, 
wash the feet of, 484. 

ElIpuba : 196. Pee Elur. Ellori, 39! and 
note 6. 

Eldridge: Major, 612 ; reduces the strong¬ 
holds in Ahmaduagar, 63i>. 

Elephant A : eaves, 9, 13 ; Surrendered to the 
English (1774), tO’li 

Ellichpur: 250; 630; ceded to Alli-ud-dii; 

by Riinachandrit of Dcvagiri, 531, 

Elliot; sir Walter, 27, 178, 3of note 1, 
347 note 2, 427 note 3, 358 note 1, 373 
note 1,441 note 6,448, 458 note 1, 51-', 573 
and note 1. 

EllorA : cave temples at, 388; 619; inscrip¬ 
tions at, 389, 391 and note 6 ; 401. 
Elumpcndale ; village, camp of VinayAditya 
at (092), 360. 

Elphinstone : the Honourable Mountstuart 
(1819-3827), Introduction to the History of 
the Konkan, xi., 29, 37, 99, 115- 115; the 
report of, on the condition of Klumdesh after 
tho conquest, 631 ; the principal Collector of 
the MarAtha country and Political Agent of 
Kolhipur and Southern JAhgirs, 060. 

Elite: seeElurA. 

ElijrA : caves, 9 ; rock cut temple at, 194 ; Siva 
temple constructed by KrishqarAja at, 195, 
208 ; 391. See ElApura and Ellori, 

English: the, in the Konkan, 120- 131 ; the 
Portuguese and the Emperor JehAngir enter 
into a treaty against (1635), 62 ; their 


ships frequent the ports of BAbhol, Cbaul, and 
BasBeiu without hindrance, 63 ; capture 
Ormuz (1622) and become a great European 
power in the East, 64; Bombay, coded to 
them (1061), 63; remove their factory from 
Ahmeddbid to Nandurbdr in 3670, 625; 
enter into a treaty with Sliiviji (1680), 72 ; 
make an alliance with Pliond Savant against 
the A'ngiias (1731)), 88 ; enter into a formal 
alliance with the Sidis against the Angrias 
(1733), 83, 88 ; assist in the defence of Bandra 
(1737), 84 ; join the MarithAs to reduce 
Tulaji A’ugria (1755), 88 ; obtain BAnkot 
(1756), 92 ; administration at Binkot, 122 ;. 
take part with tho Sidis and hoist their Hag 
at Jaujira (1760), 98 ; take MAlvan and RAiri 
(1765), 106 ; take ThAna (1774), 85 ; adminis¬ 
tration of SAlBttte, 122; take pprt in the quarrel 
of- Kaghundthrdo with the Poona ministers 
and send Colonel Goddard to help him (17/8), 
628 ; join the MarAthis and the A’izint in 
an offensive alliance against Tiptt (1789), 
601 ; are allowed to have a factory at Sindhu- 
durg (1792), 108 ; escort the 1‘eshwa BAjirAv 
to Poona (.803), and take Suvarndurg for 
tile Peshwa, 11) ; take the Peshwa’s country, 
611 -612, 631, 664-665; conspiracy 

against 612. 

Envoy : British, goes to reside at Poona (1772). 
101). . k 

Epics : chronological value of, 141. 

EpiGRaphic records; 511, 512, 5)5. 

Epiphany : feast of the, 65. 

Episcopal 8ee : creatiou of a (1534), 55. 

Era : the Gupta, the'Christian, the Truiluitaka, 

' 187. 

Hradubu.yodk : tax, 451. . 

Eraga; 565. See Ereyaipja. Ercga, Ejejamma. 
Katta_ kiug (UHO), 551; feudatory of the 
Western Chilukya king Jayasiriiha if., 653. 

EbAmdarage : Yelburgain the* NizAui’s domi¬ 
nions, 504 ; 505 j capital of the Sindas of 
Yelbnrga, 673 and note 1, 575, 570. 

Eram u auaokyakuppa : Vira-Ballaja II. reigns 
at, 505. 

ERAMUinAGE ; 573, See Erambarage. 

Euan ; inscription of r'amudragupta at, 286 
note 1 ; pjjllar inscription of Budhagupta, 309 
note 5. 

Kkeoa ; of the Katta family, 437. 

EkEPPA-VaMMADI : king, 301 note 1. 

Ebevamma ; Krega, of the Ratta family, 437. 

EkeyaNOa : son.' of VinayAditya, Hoysa}* 
feudatory takes Dlui’ra, lays waste Chakra- 
gotta, and -breaks tho power of Kalinga, 492, 
493, 494, 500. 

EreyAnNA ; ollicer of Vlra-Ballhla II. in charge 
of lianuv.'Dsi and Sintajige (1192), 505, 

Ereyapta : Western Ganga king, successor of 
Satyavikya Pormanadi (930-931), fights with 
Viramahendra, 304 and note 1, 332, 379 and 
note 2, 419. 

Erkycb : village, 369. 

Ereyya ; name of Pulikediu II,, 351 note 3, 
358 note 1. 
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EnsKiun : 30. 

Establishment* : Portuguese, judicial, at 
Bnssein and Chaul, 52 i military, in tho 
Konkan, 04. 

EtUiiiu : modern Yrftagiri, 150 and ante 2. 
Exports : from Barugnza and Ariaka, 2 ; from 
Cambay, Broach, and MalabAr ports, 3 ; from 
Tanna, 5 ; iron and pepper, 37 ; from Bij- 
nagar, 62 ; from Cliaul, 62. 

F actories : English, Dutch, and French, 
Introduction to the History of the Konkan, 
xii.; Portuguese, at Cliaul (1512- 1521),45; 
at DAbhol, 18 ; Dutch, 63. 

Factors : 62. 

Fah-Hian : 133 and note 2. Ree Fa Hian. 

Fa Hian : Chinese traveller, 8. 

Famine : tho DiirgArtrvi (1366), 037 ; in tho 
Karnatak (1-47-0. 030 ; (1629),. 649; (1802- 
1803) in the Dakhau, 111, 609, 029. 

Faria : 46. 

Farmers :■ of revenue, 113. 

Farukshir: emperor of Delhi, 626. 
FateiiSINQ- Hiionsle : appointed hy Bluthn to 
tlie Karnitak, 056. 

Fatf.h Sing MAne -. Yashvantnlo Hnlkar s 
officer; defeats tlie Pesliwa's officer lUUji 
Knnjar at G-r Dhond (1802), 60S, 

Fateh KuAn ; Bidi ruler* of Janjira, 69; de¬ 
posed hy tho other Sidis, 09. 

Fatih KhAn ; traitor at Alimadnagar, places 
the State at the mercy of tlw Mugbals (1629), 
650. 

FazendAus : origin of, 53. 

Faze Ullah Khan ; Haiders general m the 
KarnAtak, defeats Gopllrio Patvardlmn, 068. 
Fergusson: Dr,, 196, 363 note 2. 

Fkrishta ; historian, Introduction to the 
History of tlie Konkan, ix. t 30, 38, 4>, 530, 
531 

Fkkoz ShAu Bah maxi : 3G. Seo Fftoz Shah 
Bahamafii. 

Fidalqos ; Portuguese noblemen, 52, 5o, 01 ; 

their imildings at Basscin, On, 

Firoz Suah BaiiamAni : captures Baukrfpur 
(1406), 638. , , 

FIrpzSuAh : 530, See JalU-ud-din. 

Fi.EET: Dr., 180 nute 1; 182 note 3; 200, 
203 and notes 2 and 3 ; 205 note 2, 21-0 and 
noto 4, 21C, 217 note 6. 

Fl.PET ; the, of the Kii ju of Vislillgad, harasses 
tho commerce of tho Miwalmtlns, 31 ; of the 
Egyptians, defeated, 44 ; of the Portuguese, of 
the south and of the north sent out to protect 
tho Portuguese ships and possessions from 
pirates, Cl ; of RliivAji, sent against tlie 
Portuguese (1670), 69 ; of tlie HughaU, pro¬ 
ceeds from Burnt to Vcngurln(l675); fehivilp s 
fleet increased to fifty-seven sail (1076), 70 ; 
his fleet engaged with tho English vesiels 
(1679), 72; Maritha fleet harasses the t-idi, 
(1699), 79 ; Mar&Uia fleet under & leader 
independent of Angria, 81 j A ngria s fleet, 
description of, 89 ; establishment of the 
Peshwa’s fleet under Auandrao Dliulap, 107. 

n 972-89 


Forbes : Mr. (177-1), H O. 

Fort ; Asl eri, 12, 48, 51 ; VbhAlgad, 28 j 
Kolalia, Rnvorndnrg, Anjanvcl, Jaygad, 
Mahuli, Eatiiigiri, and VijaiduTg, 39 ; Tala, 
GlmsAla, and ltairi, 40 ; Manor, 48,- 64 ; 
Vcsava, 64; description of, 73-76; Goa, 
91 ; Victoria and Hiimnatgad, 92 ; Augustus, 
106; Siudhndurg, 108 ; north Konkan, exa¬ 
mination of (1818), 118-119. 

Fortalkzza : fortresses, 54. 

Fortresses : of three kinds, 496. 

Fouj.kes ; Rev. T„ 320 notes 2 and 6,326, 333. 

Founders: of benefactions, 173, 

Franciscans ! Christian friars', 56; tako pos¬ 
session of the Kilnhcri and Mandapcslivar 
caves, destroy the sculptures and build a 
church and the Royal College of KAlsette at 
Mandapeshvar, 66 ; tako charge of Manda- 
peshvar, Mahirn, Bombay, Karanja, Mount 
Calvary, and Agishi (1585), 57, 

Frederick : Lieutenant-Colonel, at the siege 
uf Dluinvar (1739), 661. 

Free traders : pirates, 61 ; (1638-1639), 
120. Bee Interlopers. 

French: the, their connection with the Kon- 
kan, 122 -, obtain a grant of tlm site of Pondi¬ 
cherry from the Bijdpur viceroy (1678), 611 j 
cession of Cliaul to, discussed, 102, 103, 

Friars : martyrdom of, 6. 

Fever : English traveller (1673-1076), 67, 64, 
72. 

G ADADA R'inOAYYA ; officer of Vfra BallAla 
II. (11S4), 505. 

Gabao : town, 301; inscription at, 339,432,434 
and note 3, 438 noto l, 440 note 3, 444 note 3, 
417 noto 2, 464- note!, 466,496, 502, 604, 
506, 506 and note 3 ,517, 618 and noto 4, 520, 
524; record at, 503, 520, 518 ; tiluka, 416, 
422 note 3, 426 noto 3, 431, 436 noto 2, 529. 
Gaddaka: inscriptions at, 218, 240. 

Gadkaris : sepoys, holding lands round tho 
forts, 73. 

GAiewAr : dominions of, 382 ; the dispute of 
the, with the Pesliwa regarding tho tribute 
due hy him ; sends Gangpilliar Bhlstri to 
negotiate with the Pcshwa, 610, 
Gajbndkaoad: taken hy Haider, 659 ; taken 
hy Haripant from Tipu (1787), 661. 
GamgnXth : in DhArwAr district, record at. 

435 ; inscription of 1080 at, 442 note 1. 

Gama -. Vasco Da, Portuguese viceroy (1524), 
45, 

(Iaman Rinchi : son of Cliaoji, Rina of Dhftr- 
.wai, 633. . 

CAmundabbe : queen-consort of Govmda III., 
394. 

GASArATi : nephew of Rudradova of the Tviika- 
Hya family, released from prison, and placed 
on tho throne hv .Taitrapula, 239, 246, 522. 
Son of Blidskarlc'htrya’s brother S'ripati, 244. 
GanApAtipevarasa ; YAilava king, MaliA- 

deva’s feudatory ('265), 528. 

GanacatinAqA : Ntiga chief, eonquerod hy 
Samudragupta, 281 note 3. 
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Ganas : S'iva’s attendants, 482. 

GanDACURI : ruled by Vishtjuvardhana, 490. 

GANdabAdityA : Kolhkpur or KarAd S'iHliAra 
chief, feudatory of Somesvara III. and 
VikramAditya VI. ; brings the Southern Kou- 
kan under KolhApur rule ; feeds a hundred 
thousand Brd,hinar>s ; builds Jain temples, and 
constructs a tank, 254, 255, 256, -162, 456, 
645 j 547-64% 

Gandasamudba : tank at Irukudi built by 
Gsxjdaraditya the Kolhapur S'ilAliAra chief, 
256.' 

GAndiiikab : Buddhist druggists, 173. 

Ganoa : ruling family of the Chora country, 
183, 189 ; prince, made captive by Dhruva 
and retained in custody, 197, 393 ; released by 
Govinda III. but immediately after release 
assumed an attitude of hostility and was again 
thrown into prison-by Govinda III., 198, 396 ; 
forcod to oboy Krishna II., 201 ; subdued by 
Kriahija, 200 s western grants, 291 note 1; 
from Mysore, 301 note 1; territory in Mysore, 
346 ; family, 443, 452; probably Gaxiga- 
Vitfli, 281 ; mapdala, 399, 441. 

GangA: river, 190; 338; 371; emblem of, 
390, 410. 

Ganoadeva : brother of Bhoja I. the Kollnlpur 
or ICardd ^ildhdra king, 254, 546. 

GanqAdevi ; wife of Basava, 478. 

GangAdhaba ; son of Dad A, commander of 
Mallugi’s troop of elephants, 237 ; 239. 

GangAdhaba ShAstki : comes to Poona to 
negotiate with the Foshwa on behalf of the 
G&ikwAr (1814-15); his murder at Pandharpur 
hy Trimhakjl (1815), 010. 

GangaikonDacholAPURAM ; 442. Seo Ganga- 
kuijija. 

Ganoa Kandabpa : biruda of tho Gauga chief 
MArasiraha, 305, 

Gangakandarpa Jinendra Mandih ; Jain 
shrine ; named after himself by Mdras'uuha 
Permanadi (908-09), 30G. 

Ganga kino-r: defeated by Visliquvardhaua 
Chalukya, 341; conquered by Klrtivarman I., 
345. 

GanGakttnda ; Choja city, taken by Vikramd- 
ditya, 216; conquered by VikramAditya VI., 
442 ; 445. 

GangAmbA : 478, See GangAdevi, 

Ganoa NArAyanA : biruda of SatyavAkya 
Konguijivarma Permanadi Biituga, 304. 

GangapApi : 298, 341 note 2. See Gaxlgavddi. 

Ganoa PeriiAdi : lord of tho Gangamaijilala 
and governor of Belvola province, 441 and 
note 4, 

GanoXpobi : 442, See GangAkuijda. 

GangaeA.tA : of tlio Gangs stock, 495, 499 ; 
attacks Adiyama or Iiliyama, defeats the Choja 
king and places GangavAdi in the hands Bf 
the Hoysaja prince Vishijuvardhana (1117), 
303-309, 499; Vislupivardbana'a minister, 
promoter of Jain faith, 491, 499 and note 5; 
attacks VikramAditya VI.’s forceB at Kaigjcgal 
and is presented with thp territory by Vish- 
Vuvardhana for his services, 499.500. 


GanOarasa : 308. See GangarAja. 

Gang as ; 282 ; the Western, of Kalinganagarn, 
297 - 309 ; Eastern, of Kalinganagara,. 299 
note 3 ; their crest, banner, titles, 299, 300 - 
Western, their history, 300, 301, 302, con¬ 
quered by Kirtivannan I. (507-698) and 
by PulikoSin II- (G0S) ; overthrow of, by 
the early Kadamba king MrigeSuvarman, 
390 ; 301 note 1 ; Western, musical instru¬ 
ments of, 327 note 7 j of Kalinganagara, 340 
notes 2, 3, and 4; Western and Eastern 
of Kalinganagara, PurAijic genealogies of, 
342 note 1 ; 350 ; defeated by VinayAditya, 
son of VikramAditya I , 368; dynasty, 396 ; 
tribe, 411; tribe subdued by Kyishlja IIJ., 
420 ; dominions of tlie, acquired by Vishipt- 
vardliana, 495 ; tlio city of the, burnt by 
Vishijuvardhuna, 49S. 

GangavAdxi province, modern Mysore, 297; 
country, 293 and note 2 ; 304 ; 306 ; 307 ; 
invaded by the CholAs (about 1021), becomes a 
part of their kingdom, 308 ; 341 note 2 ; 419 
territorial'division, 4-22 ; 440 ; 447 ; 462 ; 456 ; 
4-95 ; 49C ; province subjugated by Vishiju- 
vardliana, 490 ; 497; 498 ; boundaries of, ruled 
over by Visbijuvardliana, 498 ; Jain temples 
of, restored by Gaugaraja, 499; ruled over 
by Vlro BallAla IX., 505 ; 564. 

Gangavajua : biruda of the Gariga chief 
MAr isiiilha, 305, 

Ganges : river, 202 ; junction of tlio, 380 ; 630. 

GAnoeya : race, 297. 

Gangtuahi ; the, plundered by Bhils, G09. 

Ganjam : district, 1-12. 

OAn Diiond .- on the Bliima, BAlAji Kunjar 
defeated at, 608, 

GaHc+a vamin : BrAlimoi) grantee of ChAlnkya 
prince, 191. 

Gari'da : eagle god, 392,’617, 536, 578. 

Garpda Ditvaja banner of the Guttas, 578. 

Gabtov lanoihana : crest of Garuda; 
hereditary title of the Eashtrakdtas, 387. 

Gabbthat : Garuda, 636. 

GAkgoti : town, 548. 

CAtiiA : stanza, 171, 

Gait ,vAdi : stone inscription at, 301 note I. 

Gappa : Bengal, 11 j 197 ; invaded by VikramA¬ 
ditya, 215; 400 ; 405. 

Gat pas : humiliated by Krishna II., 201. 

G Apia : country, 333 aiid noto 0; king conquered 
by f ingliana, 525. 

Galx.iea.iAs ; of Khiindesh, 619. 

GaukI ; favourite goddess of Vishiiuvardhana 
Chalukya, 340. 

GavhAne-Velgaum ; caves at, 9. _ 

GAvilabbabasi : wife of Narasimha, ClxAlu- 
kya prince, 340. 

GayAkarna ; Kalachuri king, 425. 

GAwarawAp : record at, 443 note 2. 

(/azi-ttp-din ; NizAm-ul-Mulk’s son, advances 
with a large army against his brother SalAbat 
(1752), is poisoned at Aurangabad, 627. 

Gemelli ; 52, 59, 66, 128, 

Genealogical : list • of the South Konkan 
filatmms, 637; tree of tho KAdambas of 
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Htngal, 559 ; tree of the KAdamb&s of Goa, 
565 j list of tlio Sindaa of Y’elburga, 573. 

Genealogy : of the early CliAlukyas, 103 ; of 
the Rashtrakiitas, 210; of the branch of tha 
Cli^lukya's, 212 ; of the ChAlukya family, 229 ; 
of the YAdavas, 230; of the Gnrjaras, 312, 
313 ; Western Chalukya, 336 note 2 ; of tlio 
Chalukyas, 3+0; Vm'Ame, of the ■RAuhtrakiitaa, 
Pallavas, and the Western Gangas, 3+ 2 note 1; 
of the Kishtrakiitas, 386 ; 383 ; of»PnlikUa, 
676. 

General op the North : Portuguese, C+ ; 
his government, 67. 

Gbntii.es : condition of the, 53 ; pirates, 61, 

Gerjjihalli ; village, "-78 note 2, 

GhaisAsA: family namo among ChitpAvanas, 
245, 266. 

Ghalisa : family namo among Befosthas, 245. 

GualisAsa: fntnily name among Desastlia 
Brahmans, 245. 

GhArApuki : island, 9. 

Ghateya-ankakAra : feudatory of tlio West¬ 
ern ChAlukyaking Vikraiintditya V., 434, 

Ghatotkaciia : cave, 391 note 6. 

Ghauts ; the western, 282 note 5, 310, 430 ; 
laid waste by Vislujuvardhana, 490 ; western 
SahyAdri mountains, 537; subjugated by the 
HAngal KiUlainha king KAmadeva, 503 ; people 
of the, dispersed by A'chugi U., 074. 

Gheuia ; fort, its capture described (1758), 
89 - 94. 

Ghodbunder : harbour of Huddhist uiendi- 
cauts, 173 ; Portuguese buildings and Portu¬ 
guese fort at, 06 j taken by the Marirtbhs 
(1737), 84. 

Guosala : fort, 40, 83. 

GhurjaeakAja ; defeated by tlio Chalukya 
prince, Narasiriitia, 380. 

Gifts ; mentioned in inscriptions; caves, cisterns, 
pathways, images, cash, and lands, 1). 

Gildemeistek ; 4. 

GihnA ; river, 363 note 2. 

GiunAe ; rock inscription nt, 112. 

Goa : copperplate grant of tlio Western 
Chalukyas of BAdtfmi found near, 181, 356, 
856 note 1 ; SilAluira possession, 539, 666; 
KAdamba chieftain Jayakesiu 1, feudatory of 
BomosvAra I. (1044-1068) wrests it from the 
EiUhAras and makes it his capital, 216, 543, 
567; makes presents at to Vikrainadityall. also 
styled VI., 441; K Adam ha heroes of, defeated 
by Hoysaja Vishuuvardhana 496, 498 ; king of, 
associates with Vislujuvardhana against Vikra- 
mbditya II. also styled VI. is defeated by Sinda 
chieftain A’cliugi II, and Goa burnt (1117), 
218-219,463,569, 574; Kadamba princes of, 
re-established by Vijiiy:tdit\ft of KavAol (11+3- 
1153), 570; KAdamhas of, remain feudatories of 
the Western CliAlukyas of Knly.Ani, 439, 4&J, 
462, 456, 460 ; their doubtful positiou under 
the Kajaeliuryas, 476 ; 480 ; territory burnt by 
a Kalacliurya officer (1181), 489 ; defeated by 
Bfchana, officer of Singhiuju. (about 1218), 243, 
624_; become Devagiri YAdava feudatories, 
619; their family perisli with Sliashtha- 


deva II, (1257), 672 ; gratits of the KAdamhai 
of, 216; charter,- 572 ; inscriptions of the 
KAdambas of, 436 no’te 1, 459 note 4 ; MAdha- 
va appointed governor of, by the Vijayanagar 
king (1380), 5,175, 566 note 7 ; captured from 
tlie Vijayanagar king by Mnhihild GawAn 
(1470),32,638; BijApur possession ranked with 
Cliaul atid DAbho), 34; taken by the Portuguese 
(1610), 641 ; Portuguese expedition sent from, 
to defeat BijApur troops (155547; Porta* 
gueso magistrates and supremo courts at, 52; 
creation of Archbishopric at (1560), 66; 
Jesuit college at, 57, 69; unsuccessful attack 
of tko BijApur king on (1570), 616. Soo 
Gopakapattana, Gopakapuvi, and Gove. 

Goa : name of a fort near Harnai and Suvarna- 
durga, 564 note 7. 

Goanese : strain of Negro blood in, 54, 

Gobi ; Goa, port under GujarAt kings, 30. 

Gonnf R : intho NizAm’s dominions, 460; record 
at, 523. 

GodAji Denote : Trimbakji'B brother, raises a 
revolt in KliAndesli (1817), dispersed by 
Lieutenant Davies, 630. 

Gon ivAiij ; river, 133, 135, 136; A’ndhras living 
about the mouth of tha, 138 ; settlement of the 
A'ryas along the, 141, 143, 169, 186, 198, 213, 
277; grant by Prithivtimila, 322 note 8; 
district, grant from, 334; river, 341 note 2; 
355, 432, 509, 533. 

Godpaud ; General, 103 ; marches for the first 
time with an English'force across India, 628 ; 
takes Bassein (1780), 104; advances towards 
Poona; encounters tire MarAtha army at 
Kliandsfla and is forced to retreat to Bombay 
(178 0,605, 

Gohuii A ; chief of, leaves the force of Lavariapra- 
sAda and joins the MArvad princes 241; head¬ 
quarter town of the Pancli MahAls, 315; 
province of Valabhf, 315 ; 382. 

Godraiiaka : modern Godhru, 315, 

GooAvb : village, 483. 

Goqqi : north Konkan Sil&liAra king, 17, 539, 
6+2 note 3. See Gogi. ChAluk^a MahAsAmanta 
also called Gugga, 380. Son of Chaulukya 
BArappa, 514 and note 2. 

Go»l: TkAna SilhhAra king Goggi, 233; 614 
note 2. 

Gojjioa : 380; PrAkrit form of Govinda, 416, 
See Gujjiga. 

Gojjioavallabha ; Govinda IV„ 416. 

GokAoe: Gokik, fort of, laid siege to by 
AkkAdevl, 435 ; 439. 

GokAk : fort of, laid siege to by Akkbdovf, 436, 
439; taken by Mdazzim, 664; taken by tlio 
roshwa (1754), 656. 

Gokala : 615. Seo Gonka. 

Gt)K a i.i.A : 515. See Gonka. 

Goxarna : town, 452, 

Gold coin : of PermAdi, 670; of JayakeSm III., 
57L 

Goldbtucker: Professor, ids examination of 
•the VArtikas, 140; his list of obsolete words, 
141. 
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Gophanadeva ; Rashfcrakiita feudatory of tile 
Kalachuri king Gayikarqa, 425. 

Golihaili : inscription at, 670. 

GolkonpA: 17j SultAns of, 30; dynasty, the 
fail of, 696; in alliance with Sivaii against 
BijApur (1G76), 051. 

Gomka : Kolhdpur S'ilalhdra prince, harasses 
the Konkan, 254. See Gonka. 

Gomkala : ece Goiiika. 

Comma : 18. 

GommaTe6vara : colossal imago of, at Rravana 
Belgo]a, 307 and note 8 . 

COMVANL ; 21. 

GoNamarXsa : officer of, Jaituji 1. (1192), 521, 
GondavAdi : 443, 433. 

Gonka: KarAd S'ilahira (1040-1050), 516, 5 1 C, 
647, See Gomka, 

Gonkabeva : feudatory of tho Karid 
S'ilAhhris, 548 and note 4. 

Gonkala: 515. See Gonka. 

Gonki : 548 and note 4, 

GopAkafattana ; Goa, 513, 600 ; made capital 
by the Goa KAdamba JayakeAin 1„ 507. 
OoPAKAPDKf: Goa, 506. 

Gopaia ; 417 note 6, 

GopArXshtra ; district, 185, 357. 

Gorava : S'iva’a priest, 397. 

Gotama Bubbiia : founder of tho Buddhist 
religion, 208. 

Cot A mi ; mother to Sdtakari.d, dedicates a cave 
to Buddhist mendicants, 149, 151, 
GoTAMiPuyA : see Gotamiputro.- 
CoTAMfpxTTKA; charter of, 150; inscriptions 
of, 155; overthrows S'akas, Baldavas, anti 
Vavanas, and establishes the S'sttavahaua 
dynasty, 156,150, 317 ; date of accession and 
death of, 157 ; •inscriptions of, 150, 157, 158, 
159; regains the lost provinces, 100 ; relations 
of NahapAua, Ckashtaija, and Kndrtfdaman 
with, 100-101 ; accession and death, 105-106; 
inscriptions of, .168; the only protector of 
Brihmiujs, 173. ' See RAtakanii, 
GoTAMlrcTRA 11. ; Andhrabhritva king (177- 
195 ), 10 . ' 

Gotha : family Stock, 240, 248, 278 note 1. 
Goya ; Goa, princes of, re-established by Korad 
S'ilkhalra Vijayaditya, 518, 670, 

Gov ANA : prince of the NikuniHlift family, 400. 
GovaeAsittrA : modern Goa, 282 note 5 _‘ 
Govaebiian A : town, mountain, and v illage near 
Nisik, 130 ; modern Ndsik district, 148.150 
175. ' ’ 

Goyattan : village, 399, 

Gove ; Goa ciptured by A'chugi H., 219, 674 • 
451 ; 4,00 ; Kildambas rule at, 670. [ 544 ] 

Government House : Barel, inscription near] 
Governments : of the Dakhan, 30; of the 
Dakhan increased to eight, 32; of Gujarat, 
33; and of the Koukau (1048), 3!) ; Maratba 
system of, 99. 

Hovesvara: grant made by Shaslithadeva II, 
to, 572. 

Govinpa : Eiishtrakuta king, enters into alli¬ 
ance with PulikeSin II., 183, 194, 350; 385 - 
380 njtc 1. 


Govinpa 1. : Rdshtrakiita king, attacked Puli- 
kesi II. the Chdlukya king, but afterwards 
became his ally, 183,194, 210 ; 360 note 2 ; 
380 note 1 ; 388; 542 note 4. 

Govinpa II.: R.islitrak uta king, succeeded his 
father ; gives himself up to sonsual pleasures ; 
his younger brother Dhruva dethrones him, 
190-197, 2lf> ; 393. 

Govinpa III,; Kashtrakuta king (784-815), 11 ; 
succeed? liis father Dhruva, 197, 594; as 
prince regent dissuades his father from abdi¬ 
cating in bis favour, 198, 394; is opposed by a 
confederacy of twelve kings whom he defeats, 
releases and again imprisons the Ganga king 
imprisoned by his father, 198, 302, 303 note 
1, 395; gives the province of Liita to his 
brother IndrarS.jn, 309, 400 ; levies trihute 
from the king i>{ K&nehi, 193, 331, 395 ; his 
birudus, epithets, and titles, 1*99, 394 ; his con¬ 
temporaries and conquests, 198, 395 ; takes 
steps to remove the capital to Miilkhed and 
orders the king of Verigl to construct an 
outer wall to tho city, 390, 402, 403, 410 
note 2; extent of his dominions, 199, 396; 
records of his time, 397-401 ; religious activity 
of his time, Buddhism and Jainism, 406-408. 

Govinpa IV,: R&sh^rakuta king, succeeded his 
brother Amoghavarsha II,; is suspected to 
.have compassed his brother’s death; of 
licentious habits and lienee succumbs to an 
untimely death, 204-205,416-417 ; genealogy, 
210; liia insignia, 338 note 7, bis birudus, 
titles, and epithets, 206, 387,416; his war 
with the Eastern Chalukyas, 205,417 ; records 
of his time, 201-205, 417-418. 

GovinpAmuX. : Cliedl princess, wife of Jagattnn- 
.ga IX., 204 and note 2, 290, 414 and note 6, 
418. 

GovinpAuAja : Yidavaking of f-’cnijodosa. 235, 
230, 610. Maurya chief (1009), 284, 615. 
K&shtrakiihi prince of a branch collateral to 
the. Miilkhed family, 386. Brabhutavarsha, 
Gujarat Raslitrakiita prince, son of ludraraja 
the brother of Govindtv III., 310, 392,393, 
400, 401, 404, 408, 409, Gujarat Rdsktrukiitn 
prince, brother of the younger Dliruvariiia,' 
409. 

Govindar asa : feudatory of Vikram&ditya VI., 
428 note 4, 451, 580, 681. 

GoyinpaeAya : Clullukya prince, 467, 

GoviNDAVitpr; location of, 496 and note 4; 
given to Gahgariija by Yislmuvardlnma, 500, 

Govinpavarman: Ballava king, 325. 

Govinpayva : KaDarcse form of Govindimbi, 
414 note 5. 

Govtnp Hari Patvarbtian : founder of the 
Patvavdhan family, distinguishes himself at 
tlm siege of Satvanur, 057, 

®ranp Inquisitor : authority of the, 58. 

Grant Duff; Captain, historian of the Mara- 
tlnls, Introduction to tho History of the 
Konknn, ix, 98-; British agent with the 
young raja of Satiira (1818), 612. 

Gruuqnpel ; Martin Alfonso’s town, 04. 

Greeks: Bactriah, 155. 
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GRlii-AS : solitary cells, 10. 

Giuhastuas : Buddhist ordinary housoliolders, 
173. 

Guoigf.BE : inscription at, 371. 

(iurut att; : inscription at, 436 note 1, 439 
note 1, 5G7. 

Guoga : 380. See Goggi. 

OtTHAGAlt : Bajirdv’s palace at, 114. 

(1 rlJALA: S71ftb4ra,403 note 3,545. SeeGuvala I. 

Guhalla : Goa Kddamba, 566, 567. See Guvala. 

Gr-TAl(X'r: North, held by Valahhi kings (605 - 
706), 33(1 j Western Chalukya branch esta¬ 
blished in South (671), 186-187; Kishtrakuta 
branch, in,. 392 ; Govinda 111, establishes 
another branch of the KAslitrakiitas in, 310, 
400; Mfirasiriiha Gnriga.leads an expedition 
into at the orders of Krishna III., 300; 
Tailapall. and VikratnAdilya If.’a expeditions 
into (iujarit, 212 and 219; establishment of 
the overlordship of, in the Konkan (1151), 
24 ; Singhaiya’a invasion of (1231), 240-242, 
525; king of, .subdued by MahCuleva the 
Y&dava king, 246; inclusion of Cambay,' 
t'omn&th, and Konkan Thitna In (1310), 26; 
the coast belonging to the kingdom of, falls 
to tho Portuguese, 38. District, in the Pan jib, 
313 note 3. 

GujjioA; 380, See Gojjiga 

Gumaeci a ; Tagara identified with, 53S note 8; 
capital of one of tho four governments of 
the. Bahamani kingdom 30, 580; annexed to 
the Bij&pur dominions (1504), 082. 

GullAvelendavu : village, 309. 

Gumba ; village, identified with Ilaginnra, 203.* 

Gunabtiadra : Jain author of Uttara PiirApa, 
200,202; pupil of Jinaseua, 4o7, 408, 411. 
Jliruda of Maliendravarinan I„ 328 ; 1’allava 
king, 331, 

GunaDiiya ; pact, minister of &iitavAhann, 170, 
171. 

GunAduttaeauga BctugA ; 303 note 7, 402. 
See Butarasa. 

Gunaka Vijayaditya III. : Eastern Chalukya 
king (844-888), burns Mdlkhod, 384 note 
4, 411-412. 

GunasAgara ; A'Jupa ruler, 309. 

Gunda AnivabitAchAuya; architect who 
built tbe temple of Lokctvara ViriipiVksha at 
I’attadakal, receives tbe fillet or badge of 
honour Mume-pcrjerupu-patta and the name 
of TribhuvanAchiirya from Vikramaditya II., 
376, 

Gtodeet : Dr., 282 note 5. 

UuN»ufi; inscription at, 306, 307, 423. 

GuktiJe : district, copperplate graub from, 319, 
384, 380. 

Gui'TA : era, 13, 293 note 7, 300'note 1 ; era, 
note on, 258 - 203 ; inscription, 280; family, 
Tides over Kuntala, 284 note 2 ; early inscrip¬ 
tions, 290 noto 3 ; records, 359 noto 1 ; race 
and lineage, 580, 581. 

GuttAnvaya BiiukXntA : Gutta title, 580, 
581. 

Guptas : early, in MABva; their fall (about 
484), 312 ; 338 note 7. 


GoptAvamsa Teinetba : Gntta title, 580, 681. 

Guptiq-upta : village, 400. 

GTJRJAEAb : 312-316; tlieir lineago and pedi¬ 
gree, 312-313; establish themselves by 
ejecting the Ndgas, 313; probably of the 
Chipa race and their kingdom an offshoot of 
the Paujdb Gurjara kingdom, 313 note 3; 
extent of their territory and the subordinate 
position of their princes; their territory 
becomes a buffer state between tho kingdoms 
of Valahhi and Badiml, 315 ; conquered by 
Pulikosin II., 183, 282, 350, 359; help the 
Valahhi king against Havshavardhana (about 
648) ; wage war with the king of Valahhi 
(70G-736), 316; destroyed by tho T&jikas 
and their territory .annexed to Ldta by the 
Chalukya princo AvanijanAsraya- Pnliketin 
(about 736), 187, 311, 316, 375 and note 3 
(of Bhium&l, seepage 117 I’t.I); fled before 
Govinda 111., 198, 396; their leader put to 
flight by IndrarAja, 400 ; put to flight by 
DhruvarAja, 409 and note 1 ; frightened by 
Krishna II., 201. Followers of the Chanlu- 
kya king JIiilrAja, defeated by Krishna III., 
420 ; conquered by ICakka 11., 423 ; terrified 
by Hoysaja Vfra Ilalldla, 333 ; repulsed by 
^ingbana, 517 ; defeated by Bliillama, 520 ; 
subdued by Singhai^a, 524, 525; defeated 
by Kfislma, 527. 

Gutta I. : Gutta princo, eon of JVIalgutta, 579. 

Gutta II. : Gutta prince, son of Vira Vikraiml- 
ditya I., 579, 582, 583. 

Gutta 111 .: Gutta prince,, sou of VikramAditya 
Til., feudatory of the Yddavakiug MaMdeva, 
528, 579, 683, 584. 

Gutta ; see Guttas. 

Guttal ; in the Karajgi tfiluka of Phirwir, 
capital of tbe Gutta*; record at, 678. See 
Guttavolal. 

Guttas : of Guttal, 678-584, 428 noto 4 • 498; 
claim descent from the early Gupta kings 
580, 681; their pedigree, 679 ; their crest 
and banner, 299 note 4, 578; their family 
god, 578 ; feudatories, 428 note 4; CliAlukya 
feudatories, 466; Kajachurya feudatories 
487 ; 488, 489 ; either YAdava or Hoysala 
feudatories, 520-521; humbled by Bicliaiia 
the gene*al of Singhana, 243; Binghaija’s 
feudatories 524; their records, 578, 579 580 

Guttavolal : 466 ; capital of the Guttas' 
620, 524 ; 628,. 578 ; 582, 583. * 

Gutti ; capital of the P&ndyas, 619, 524, 

GuttolAL : Guttavolal, 578. 

G6vAlA : Goa Kddamba prince and foudatorv 
of Vikramaditya VI., 451, 568. 

G 6 vat. A 1. : Kolhapur or Kardd S’ildhAra 
princo .‘mccocds his brother Ooiaka, 254 • 
257; 545; 547. 

Gijvala II. : Kolhapur or Kardd SxiUlidra 
prince succeeds his father Mdrasimba, 261 ■ 
257 ; 545. 

H ABsni : Abyssinian ruler of Jaujira, liis 
jurisdiction, 38. 

IIapapsab : village, 608. 
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HaddXlA : grant from, 343 note 5, 

H aiiinAd : district ruled over by Arniativnja, 
605. 

Ha&Abatao-e : district, 656. 

Hagakattag-e ; provinco, managed by Pdrisa- 
Setti, 622, 524, 528. 

IIaq-aeitige : in the Nizim’s dominion, record 
at, 523. 

Haibatbao KimbAlkar : an officer of Sb&hu, 
defeats Chandrosen Jidhava, 598. 

HaidarAbAd : in the Nizdin’s dominions, grant 
of Pulikotin II. (612) at, 17, 337 note 2,344, 
351 and note. 4, 356, 538 note 8; grant of 
VikrainAditya I. at, 328 note 3, 329 note 6, 
852, 361, 364 ; enriched by the eastern trade, 
17. 

Haidab_A'li : his rise similar to the Pesliwa ; 
expels'thePeshwa’s troops from the districts 
pledged to tho Pesliwa (1759) ; gets Bashlat 
Khdrt to invest him with the title of Kawiib 
of Sira, a district in the possession of the 
Mardtlihs (1761) ; defeats the Nawiib of 
Sav&nur, an ally of tho MarsithAs (1764); is 
defeated by the Poshwa MahAdev Kilo and 
pursued across the Tungbhadra by 
Kagliunittb R&o ; makes the treaty of Bcdnnr 
and relinquishes claims on Sdvanur; buys 
off the Pesliwa'a attack on Mysore (1767); 
avails himself of tho opportunity afforded 
by tho question of disputed succession to the 
Peshwa’s throne and re-gains the territory 
south of the Tungbhadra ; agrees to support 
RaglmnAtli lUo, and is invited by him to 
take possession of the Southern MarAthg, 
Country (1776) j strengthens his hold on 
tho nowly conquered country by a marriage- 
alliance with tho Kawdb of Savauur (1779); 
bis death (1782); 658-060. 

HAihaya : see Haihayas. 

HAiuayas : of Central India, their rise to 
power (about 249) and extent of tlicir sway, 
179; subdued by Viuaydditya and made 
steadfast allies of tlie Western Chalnkya 
crown (G92-G95), 189,225, 290,368; their 
princesses marry a Western Chalnkya king, 
an Eastern Chalukya king, Rdshtrakuta 
kings, and a Western CliAlukya king of 
Kalydni, 190, 201, 203, 296, 3J4, 410, 414 
and note 4, 415 ; Kajachuryas of Kalydni 
claim some connection with, 460. Sea 
Kalacliuris of Central I ndia. 

H iuAnva : Pallava priuco Hiranyavarman, 
325. 

Haive : probably north KAnara, 282 note 5. 
See Hayve. 

H Aji Kishwab KhAn ; Bijdpur noble, murders 
Kdmil Khfm and succeeds him ; gets Mus- 
tdpha Khdn assassinated; confines Clidnd 
Bibi in tlio fort of Sitdra ; is compelled to 
fly through a confederacy of Abyssinian 
officers, 647. 

IIakuskI ; name ol a figure in the Ndndghdt 
cave, 147. 

HAea ; Andhrabhritya prince, confounded with 
Aristakarman of the Vishnu Purdija, 164 ; 


same as S'dlivdhana,! 69; author of Sapta f ntl 
171. 

Halasiob : province, governed by Barmadeva- 
rasa (1143), 46k . seized by V isliiiuvardhana, 
497 ; province governed by Mdyidevapapdita 
(1226), 523; original territory of the KAdam- 
l>as of Goa, 565. bee Palasige. 

Hat.avoe ; governed by a PdJjdya official named 
Isavara of the Sinda family’(1165), 476, 677. 

HalAxtjdha : author of an artificial poem 
Kavirahasya, 208. Siva’s attendant, 482, 

Haleu/d : town, in Maisur, 218 ; the Hoysaja 
Yddavas of, 237 ; inscription at, 490 note 2 ; 
491. See Dorasamudra. 

Hale-caste : Portuguese, origin of, 47. 

Kali : town, 304. 

Ballatiaradat-eoppa : Rdyadevarasa rules at 
(1199)-, 606. 

Ha leaver ; town, 476,486, 577. ■ Sec Halaviir. 

Hallegere : copperplate grant at, 301 note 1; 
302. 

Ha’lleijA : 480. Sec Halleyaga. 

II aelkyaga ; pious Lingdyat, blinded and put 
to death by Vijjaija, 226, 4 79. 

Haller ; village, 318 note 12, See Palakkada. 

llALsf: copperplates found" at, 285, 288 ; 565 ; 
inscription at, 570. 

Hamid Khan : Bijdpur general, kills Ain-nl- 
Mulk and takes Ismael tho king’s brother 
prisoner, 648 - 649. 

Hamjaman : probably Sanjdn, a Sildhdra posses¬ 
sion, 16. 

HAaimA : daughter of the Western Chdlnkya 
king Jayasimha II. and wife of the Yildava 
prince Bhillama III., 435 ; 614. 

HammIha : conquered by a boy-general of 
Singhoigr, 240. 

HAiunfuAs i Musalmdns, defeated by bmgha^a, 
625. 

Hampe : town, in Belldry district, 369 ; 431. 

IIampi : site of the PampS lake, 142. 

Hahtaman ; probably Safij&n, 18. 

Hamvamana : Hanjamana, probably SanjnA, 
542, 543. 

HandaiuKE ; inscription at, 339 and note 6. 

HAngAL : town, tilukainthe Dharwdr district, 
377 note 4, 444, 568 ; its ancient names, 558 ; 
included in Kuntala, 431 ; hereditary pos¬ 
session of a branch of the Kddambas, 658 ; 
Kddambaa of, a branch of the Goa Kddamba 
family, 498 ; Kddambas of, as Western ChA- 
lukya feudatories, 436, 437, 439,450, 456, 458, 
465, 466, 466 ; of the Kajehuryas of Kalydpi, 
475, 482 ; Ekdntada Ramayya worshipped 
at, by tho KiUlamba chief of, 484 ; besieged 
and taken by Vislir;nvardharia Iloysala, 502 j 
fort of, reduced by Vlra BalHJa Hoysaja, 504; 
Kddambas of, as feudatories of the Hoysojas, 
506 ; Kddambas of, do not recognise the 
sovereignty of Bhillama the Devagiri Yddava 
king or his son, 519 ; annexed to his kingdom 
by the Hoysaja king Vfra Ball ala IT. (about 
1196) ; inscriptions found in, 419, 458 note 1, 
605, 560, 662, 563, 564 notes 4 and 5. gee 
Hduumgala. 
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Hanjamana : probably SanjAn, next in import¬ 
ance to l’uri, 19 ; 542; 513. 

Hanmaut Pimm : eon of Gaman Singh of the 
AkrAni Pargapa, 533, 

Hannikkki : unpublished inscriptions at, 3S4 
note 4, 556. 

IIanttmant : inscription at the temples at 
Managoli, 521 and note 1 ; at KliAnApur in 
Kolhapur, 666 and note 2. 

Hanomat : monkey-god, 299 note 4 j 517, 560. 

HAnumoaia ; province, hereditary possession of 
the KadambasOf H An gal, 458, 476, 485. 496, 
497, 499, 501, 505, 506, 55S, 568. .See 
Hdngal. 

IlABAi.AiiAJ.ti ; YAdava grant 11238) at, 576 
note 4, 558 ; record of the Guttas at, S18, 
531,-582, 583. 

IIarapAla : son-in-law of RAmAehandra the 
YAdava king of Dtvagiri, takes advantage of 
the disorder at Delhi to drive away tho Maho- 
medan governors, but is taken prisoner and 
inhumanly flayed aliva by MubArik (1318), 
252, 519, 533. 

HABAstfn in the Nizam’s dominion, inscription 
at, 457 note 5, 401 and note 2 ; 468 and 
note 3. 

II AEEshApitra : Harithapurn, 370. 

Hath iiAtt.AL Kelkab : killodAr of buvarn- 
durg, 111. 

IIarihar. : in Mysore, included in Kontala; 
431 ; inscription at, 281 note 3, 285 note. 5; 
456 note 2 ; 160 ; 46?; 464 ; 468 ; 469 ; 470; 
472 ; 487 ; 490 noto 2 ; 504 and note 1 ; 506, 
607 and note 2 ; 529, 530, 516 note 5 j 558 note 
6 ; 564 note 3 ; 577 ; spurious grant from 299 
note 3 ; graut of VinayAditva at (694), 300, 
309, 870. 

Harihara : of AddAyida, hereditary minister 
of tho Hovsaja kings Narasimha II. and Vira- 
Somesvara, 507, 608. Yijayanagar king, 

175, 

Haitiharadevarasa : Kajachurya Sankama’s 
feudatory, 488. 

Hariharesvara : god at Kauldr, 488 ; inscrip¬ 
tion at the temple of, at Harihar, 504 note Ij 
507 note 2, 

Harikesarin : HAugal KAdamba ruler of the 
BanavAsi province, under VikramAditya VI., 
440, 560, 563. 

HahilIlA : abstract of BhAgavata by Bopadeva, 
249. 

HaeipAldkv : YAdava king, 27. 

HA El Pant Pj^ahkf. : one of the ministers of 
the regency in 1774, 604 ; assembles bis 
forces at TalegAou DAbhAde to fight tho 
English (1774), 605 ; succeeds to the com¬ 
mand of the MarAtha army, 105 ; marches 
against Tipu (1786), 661. 

Haribhpura : Hareshapura, 370, 

Haeita; ancestor of the GhAInkyas, 278 notel, 
339. 

HAbIta : ChAlukya hero, 180, 278 note 1, 339 
not# 7, 340 note 1, O-otra of the original 
ancestress of the Western Obalukyas of BudAmi, 
337. Family nama, 277 note 5. Ootra or clan 


of the original ancestress of tho Kadambas, 

287 note 3. 

HAritas: family of, 277 note 5. 

HArttiputra : 279, 287 note 3, 337'note 2. 

HAritiputras : Western ChAlukyas, 277 note 5. 
Kadambas, 277 note 5, 286, 2»7 note 3. 

HARlTf:. 21 ], 337 note 2. Pee HArita. 

HAEmptTTRA-BAiWAKA : 277 note 5. 

HAihtipdtra-8aunaka : constructs a cave, 
277 note 6. 

HAritiputra-SAtakarnt ; 277. 

HaeivamsA : 1’uriVria of Digambara Jains, 197 i 
394 ; 407. 

Harivarwait: Kadamba king, 239 ; grants of, 
289 note 3. Ganga king (a.d. 248), 300 ; 301 
note 1. 

Haunai : forts In, built by bbiiliu, but taken by 
KAnhoji Angria (1707 -1713), 81. 

11 A RI’AI.dev : death of (1318), 29. See HarapAla 
and HirpAldov. 

Harsiia : Havshavavdhana of Kanauj, invades 
the smith and is resisted by Pul ike tin It. on 
the Row A, 350, 378, 389. 

Harsuacwarita : work of B6i>a, 144, 171. 

Harshatieva : 31+note 1. Pec Harslia. 

HiRsnArnnA: territorial division, 413. 

Harshavarduana : king of Kanauj, invades 
the south and is resisted by PulikeSin II. on 
the NarmadA, 183, 325 note 3, 350, 361, and 
note 4, 363, 356 i called S'ikiditya by Hwan 
Thsang, 184, 353; defeats Dharaaena IV. of 
Valahlii, 316. 8ee Harsha and Harsbadova. 

Harter v : Colonel, compels the MarAtbAs to 
retreat up the GhAts (1780), 104, 605; trap 
or, 106 . 

HasA.h MonrrA ; his gallant services in a bat¬ 
tle near PauhAla with the BiiApnr troops 
(1672), 594. 

IIAsti y. ali.A ; Gnnga prince and vassal of the 
Cbo)a king ParAntaka I., 299 note 4, 

Hautvarman ; king of Vo^gi, 280. 

HATrf-MATTdR: village, inscription at, 416, 
428 note 4. 

Haozi-ShAppr : water cistern in BijApur, 646. 

HavAidAr ; MarAtha district officer, 100. 

BAvamige ; in tho HAngal TAluka, inscription 
at, 562 noto 4. 

Havelis ; districts, JAfarAbAd and AhraadAbAd, 
42. 

HAveri ; in the DhArwAr district, inscription 
at, 459 note 8, 461, 473, 474. 

Hayvk probably Nortli Kanara, 282 note 6 j 
ruled over by a Western ChAlukya prince, 
437 ; by a Goa KAdamba prince, 452 j by a 
governor of the Knjaehuryas, 489; country 
ruled over by Yishijuvardhana, 499, 668. Fee 
Payve. 

HbbbAl ; inscription at, 804 ; 305 ; 306 ; 418. 

Heber; Bishop, 9, 115, 123; consecrates the 
'YliAna church (1826), 128. 

Heggade : officer, 473 ; 476 ; 485. 

Hkjjunka : tax, 502. 

II rmachanpra ; author of PrAkrit grammar, 
161 noto 1; 169; 288 note 1; author of 
DvyAsrayakoslia, 567, 
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HkmXdipeta : of tho Nikumbka family, officer 
of Jaitngi I., 521. 

HEMAorAHT : 210. bee HcmaMri. 

HkmAdpantI : stylo of architecture introduced 
by HeimiMpant, 528 ; 619. 

HemaDRI: author of VrataklittipJa, 136 ; 2 - .:9 ; 
Jirali man minister of the llevagiri Yiuliiva 
kings Mali&deva and KAmacliaiidva,_230, 243, 
628, 530 ; patron of learning aiul a zealous 
builder, introduces a stylo of arcliitcetiire 
named after him and tho modi or current 
form of Mardthi writing, 248-249, 528 ; gives 
a pedigree and a brief history of tho Deragiri 
YAdavas, 230, 511 note S, 512, 613, 514, 515, 
520, 522, 525, 528. 

IlEMiliniDEVA : prince of Masavddi, 601. 

Hemmauao-Ai. : inscription at, 509. 

Hemmf.yanAyaka ; bingliaJja’s governor of 
llauavasi (1215), 523. 

Henjerd : chief, 490. 

Henry : Captain, police officer, killed by Bhits 
under Bhagoji NAik (l s f>7), 632. 

Heptanesia : islands, identified by Lassen with 
the islands of Bombay and Salsette, 2, 

HerpK : probably Beldr in the Bijapur district, 
519 and note 1. 

Hetkaris : Marathds from Milvan, 73. 

HikuijAmba : village, 372. 

HimAlaya : mountains, 135, 142, 207. 

HimAlayan : regions, 560. • 

HlMMATGAT): fort, taken and its name changed 
to Fort Victoria (1755), 92. 

Hinbu eras : 335 and note 2. 

Hindu mythology : 570. 

HirPABGl: in ‘the bimlagi t&luka, inscription 
at, 435 note 7; 503. 

HibpOOUKA : towu 2, 159; probably either 
KarhAd or Kolhapur, 176. 

Hikanya: Pallava king, 326. 

Hiranyagarbha: God Brahman, 334, Jl-o 
344 ; festival of, 307 ; 3SG. Soo Bmhm»n. 

Hiranyaoarbha-Brarman : sprung from the 
navel of Vishipi, 339. bee Brahman. 

HirAnyavarman ; I'allava king, 3-0 and 
note 2, 327. See Hiraijya. . . , 

Hislop : General, captures Holkar s fort oi 
ThAlnor (1818), 630. 

Hire-BAgewAdi : village, 527,. 

Hire-Handiool ; village,, inscription at, 4—. 
note 3. .... , rr , 

Hire-Kerdb : village, inscription at, oo- 
note 4. . . 

Hire-MuddAncR : in the NizAm s dominions, 
inscription at, 448 note 3 ; 457 note 7. 

HirevvadawAtti : inscription at, 60'. 

Hiriyadf.va : Gutta prince, son of \ ikramil- 
ditya III., 579, 584. 

HiriyA-Handigol ; village, ,nl). , 

Hiriya-SovanAYYA: Kalachnrya Ahavamalla a 
officer, 189. . 

Hirt-ai/dev : insurrection of (1316), suppression 
of his insurrection (1318), C20. bee HarpAldcv 
and HarapAla, , 

Hirer; village, inscription at, 136 note i. 

Historians ; Greek, 277. 


Hiten Tsiano: Chinese traveller (029- 615), 
3, 31S note 4; his name also spelt as Hwlian 
Tlisang, Introduction to the History of the 
H ekkan, ii.; gives Moholoeha for Mah&rfi- 
shtra, J15 ; refers to the composition of a brief 
.‘■‘umkrit grammar, 371; his visit to Maha¬ 
rashtra ami his account of Pu lake si IT. and Ins 
kingdom, 1 Si-185; 353-351, 431 note 2 ; his 
account of Buddhism, 391; refers to Ilarsha- 
vardhana s expedition into the Dakhan, 350 ; 
his visit to the court of Hnrshavavdhana, 353. 
Sec It whan Thsang and Hwan Tlisang. 

lion- Island : surrendered to the English (1774), 

101 . 

Hot at, : 497. Sec Polalu, 

Holala uarasa. 473, See Uojalar&pi. 

Holalakaja : father of Kajachuryu, Bijjala’s 
feudatory Kosava, 473. 

Holaldounda : province, 465. 

HO-Li-sirA'FA'T’*A n -N a : Chiuoso for Ilarnha- 
vardhana of Kanauj, 353. 

Hoticah : Maratha leader, assembles his forces 
at; Taleguou Dabhdde to fight the English 
(1778), J05, 005. 

Hotoja ; father of Tippoja the architect, 569. 

Holy Ofi'lce : the, interprets wrongly the Portu¬ 
guese King's orders, GO. 

Homuocha - bi the Nagnr district, Mysore, 458. 

Hon nit k, : near Kagal, 51-7. 

HonvvXd : inscription, 438 note 4, 440. 

H onkRs : importation of, 35 ; traffic in, 35. 

HosaIiA : probably Hoysaja Yddava Nurasiiiiha, 
23 S, 

TLosanXd : province, 4F4, 

Hospet: talnka in Betlary district, 454. 

Hotter it : near Bangalore, grant at, 302 note 2, 
358 note l, 361 note 2. 

IIottdk : in Dharwilv district, inscription at, 
433, 435 note 6, 564 note 2, 

Hovk : Dr., (17S9) 122 ; 323. 

Hoysala : family, 451; kingdom, 489; nor¬ 
thern boundary of, 503 ; subjugation and 
annexation of, to the empire of Delhi (1327), 
510. Sec Hoysajas. 

Hoys alas’, of Dorasainudra, 490-510; the 
various forms of the name ; claim Yddava 
descent, 490, 517 ; origin of the name, 490; 
their family goddess ; Velapura or modern 
Beldr is the town with which*the family is 
first connected ; scat of government trans¬ 
ferred to Dorasainudra by Vishnuvardhana ; 
originally Jains and subsequently converted 
to the Vaishnava faith ; the earliest mention 
in an inscription of A.n. lT)0fi, 491 ; their 
genealogical tree, 493 ; their crest ami banner, 
299 nolo 4 ; as feudatories of the Western 
Chalukyaa of Kalydi;i, 428 note 4, 439, 451 ; 
491, 498; rise under Vislnpivardhatm and 
besiege and take Hdngal, but are prevailed 
against by tho Simla chieftain A'ehagi or 
A'ehugi II'., 218-219, 237, 453, 497, 562, 574 ; 
.continue as Western Chdlukya feudatories, 
456; again become aggressive and again 
defeated by the Sindas under Perm&di I., 459, 
497 j 575 ; declare their independence under 
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Vira-Balli]a II., 501 ; dispute with 'tho 
Devagiri Yidavas the possession of the sou¬ 
thern provinces of the Chilukya empire, 460, 
619, 521, 524, 555, 5S3 ; defeat the Yitdavaa 
near Gadag (1191), 504, 520; Musalmins 
under Malik Ivitfnr and Kliwiji lliji lay 
waste their kingdom and their power as a 
dynasty is practically extinguished (1310), 
509-510, 533 ; their kingdom annexed to the 
Delhi empire (1327), 510 free Vinaydditya, 
Ereyanga, BallaJa I,, Vislnpivurdhana, Na’ra- 
siriiha I., Vira-ltallala II., Narasiihha II., 
Vira-soinetvara, Vira-Nuiasiiiilia III., Vlra- 
BalUMalll. 

IlOYSANA ; Iloysala, 490. 

IIlbli : in Dhdrwir district, 307 ; 549 ; 572; 
sacked by Shivtji (1971), 594 ; G53 ; taken by 
the Mughals, (554. 

IIul&or : village, inscription at, 459 note 3 ; 
4(51 ; 526 ; 527. 

Holi ; in Btjgauni district, 432 ; inscription at, 
47+ ; 475 and note 1, 

Huligebe : province, 304 note G, 458, 4G6, 
485; 186 ■ shrine of .'•ifmanithaat. 482 ; seized 
hy Vishijuvardhana, 497 ; governed hy Malli- 
deva (1295-90), 530. See I'uligere. 

II u t-i ha t.T.i : in the Kipebenmir tiluka, records 
of the Guttas at, 578 ; 582 ami note 1. 

Huj.lA ; Narasitiiha I.’s minister, promoter of 
the Jain faith, 491 ; 499 ; 501. 

Hullamayya: 501. See UuJK 

Httllafa : 501. See HuJJa. 

Hn.LAYYA : officer of Narasiihha I. and Vira- 
Hallija II,, 505. 

HtiLLiTNiYATiRYiiA : Somesvara III. encamps 
at, 455. 

IIultzsch : Dr„ 282 note 5 ; 297 note 8 ; 298 
notes 1 and 3 ; 310 and note 5; 317 note I; 
318 notes 3, 11, and 12 ; 322 ; 323 and note 
1 ; 321 and note 3 ; 325 notes 2 and G; 
326 ; 327 note 8 ; 328 note l ; 329 notes 3 
and 4; 330, 831 ; 343 notes 2 and 5; 302 
note 2, 403 note 3 ; 408 note 4 ; 409 note 1, 
412 note 4 ; 413 ; 443 note 5; 445 notes 1, 2, 
and 3 ; 44 G note 2, 607. 

Httmoha : 458. See Hombueha. 

Hunas : the, conquered by Kakka II„ 423. 

lltTNASTtiKATTi; record of a.d. 1131 at, 465 
note 4. 

Hundiatem NAik : chief of the Birgirs, 
harasses the Bijipur camp, 64G. 

Httnounp ; trfluka, 348 note 8, 435; in-tlio 
Bankdpur tiluka, inscription at, 562 note 1. 

Httssmn A’li Saiad ; defeats and kills Diud 
Khan governor of the Dakhan iu Khindesh 

(1710), 626. 

Hessain NizAm Suln : succeeds his father 
Btirbiu of Ahmadnagar (1553), 623; makes 
peace with Ibrahim of Bijipur, 643; be¬ 
comes involved in war with A'li A'dil Sli.lh of 
Bijipur and RiVnir.ij of Vijayanagar; is 
severely defeated at Kalyin ; and Ahmadnagar 
besiege'i (1562) ; retreat of the, allies ; com¬ 
bines with A'li A'dil Shill of Bijipur against 
the king of Vijayanagar and marries his sister 
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Cluind Bibi to the former (1563), 623 ; his 
death, 623. 

Husuinjiur: inscription at, 303. 

Hovina-BAoe : probably ltiybig in tho 
Kolliipur State, 569 and note 7. 

II c vina-Sigalli a in Dharwir, record at, 526 
note 7. 

Huvvalli: 627, See Alugut Kliin Hubli. 

II wan Tiisano; 191. See lliuen Tsang. 

Havuan Tbsanq : Introduction to the Early 
History of the Dckkan, ii. See Hiuen 
Tsiang. 

IbA: river, 148, 

Ibn Bateta: Arabian traveller (1310), 3, 5; 
visits Daulatibad (1342), 534. 

Ibn Haiikal : Arab writer (943-968), 388, 

Ibn KiuikdItiha ; Arab writer (912), 387, 

IbbAuiM : Ibrahim Nizam Shill, 624. 

IbuAhiM A'dil ShAh 1.: king of Bijipur, 
abjures the Shia tenets of his family, employs 
the Dakhanis, substitutes Merit Id for Persian 
in the state accounts (1534), 612 ; is defeated 
by the Baja of Vijayanagar, G43 ; his death 
(1557), 644. 

Ibeahtm A'dil Suln II., nephew and successor 
of A'li A'dil 8hih, G47 ; plots and counterplots 
during the minority of, 647; asserts his in¬ 
dependence (1591). 648 ; harasses the invading 
army of Burhin Nizim Shih and compels him 
to sue for peace (159.’), 61.8 ; his campaign 
into the Karnitak and Mnlabir, 618 ; his cam¬ 
paign against Ahmadnagar ends in the defeat 
and death of Ihrihim Nizim 81iih, 619; 
marries his daughter to Danul, son of Akbar, 
649; resists the consolidation of Ahmadnagar 
hy Malik Amber ; Ids death, 619. 

IbrAhim NizAm ShAh ; son and successor of 
Burliin Nizim Shili, defeated and killed in 
ah action with the Bijipur troops (1594), 624, 
049. 

IbrAiiiji Roza: mausoleum at Bijsfpnr, 649. 

Idaitubai Nai> ; Ededore district, 436. 

Idiodb: district, 400, 

I on - Ail a ; Chela feudatory, attacked by Gaiiga- 
rija (1117), 30?, 495, 41*8, 499. See Adiyama. 

Idols ; search for, in Hindu houses by the 
Portuguese. 59. 

Idrisj : Arabian writer (1094 - 1143), 24. 

IoanmakAI Manuala ; village, 32,7. 

IoattuiU : copperplate grants found in tho 
tiluka of, 185. 

Iggai.i : inscription at, 304. 

1KHlas KhAn : son of Takarib Khin, 596. 

Iksuvaku : son of Manu, son of the Sun, 277 
noto 1 ; king of Ayodhya, 287 note 4. 

Ilueos Qeei.m ados : burnt rocks, Introduction 
to the History of the Konkan, xi, 

It, M okbo : Korlai rock, 50. 

Imlach ; Colonel, takes-Siddhagad, Bhagvant- 
gad, and Acbra (1818), 118. 

Immadi : Nolambidliirija II. the Pallava king 
(977). 332. Son of Vijjui;a, orderB Basava to 
be arrested, 227. See Immadi Bijjala. 
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Immadi Bu.Uta • Kalacliurya Biiiala’s eon, 
481. See ImmaiJi. 

Immigrants : Pursis, Jews, Abyssinians, and 
Arabs, Introduction to the History of the 
Konlsan, xii. ; Bene-Israels and Pa'rsis, 7. 

7mTOUTS: into Cliaul from Mecca, Aden, and 
Ormuz, 35 j into Bijnagar, 62. 

Indhyadri : range of hills, 304 note 2. 

India : ruled over by Singhuija the Yddava 
king, 525. 

Indian Antiquary : establishment of the, 
Introduction to the Early History of the 
Dekkau, iii. 

Indra : god, 180. AdhirAja, Indravarman of 
the Ganga dynasty of Kalinganagara, 334, 
Bashtrakiita king, son of Krishna, conquered 
by Jayasiiiilia I. the Chalukya king of B.uUmi, 
342. li&shtrakuta prince, brother of Govinda 
III., founder of a Bashtrakiita branch iu 
L&ta (Gujurdt), 109. See indraritja. 

Indra I, : ltishtrakuta king, successor of 
Uantivarman I., 388. Sec Indravdja. 

Indra II, •. son and successor of the BAslitra- 
kuta king Karka, marries a CluUukya princess, 
174 ; 38!). See IndravAja, 

I^dra III,: Kdshtralcuta king, succeeds his 
grandfather Krishna II., his grant of villages 
and other charities, 203, 210 j son of Jagat- 
tunga ll. marries Vijambd the granddaughter 
of Kokkalla I., 290 ; 383, 414 notes 1 and 5 j 
Ilia iiruda and titles, 415 ; records regarding 
him, 415- 410 ; 418 and note 5, 428 note 4. 

Indra IV. : grandson of Krishna III. the Ra'sh- 
Jrakdfci king (973), 307' and note 3, 422; 
crowned by the Gaftga prince Marasirulia, to 
continue the Bashtrakiita family, 30(5, 424 ; 
his death (982), 425. 

Indra BhattAraka : Eastern Chalukya king 
(663), 334. 

IkdradAmAN : 295 note I, See Indravarman. 

IndrauAttA ; 295 note 1. See Indravarman. 

Indrakesidetarasa ; Kalacliurya Soinesvara’s 
feudatory, 486. 

IndrAni' : ono of the Pleiades, 337 note 4. 

Indratura ; Indur, 106. 

IndrauAja : Riislitralaita prince of Gujarat, 
194 ; brother of Govinda III., 309; put in 
charge of LAta, 382, 393, 397, 400, 40\ See 
Indra I. and indra II. Sila!ha!ra king, 537. 

Indravarman : Traikiitaka king (7<)0), 295 
note 1, 297. Satydtraya DhruvarAja tlie 
Western Chalukya chief (613), 311, 349, 
Eng of the Ganga dynasty, 334, 

IndrAyudha : contemporary of Govinda III,, 
395. 

TNDtT : tho moon, 511. See Soma. 

Indur : 196. See Indrapura, 

Indus : river, 576. 

InoaleShwAR : in the Bij&pur district, inscrip¬ 
tion at, 455 note 5, 472 note 2; record at, 527 ; 
528. 

Inoali : in .the STiz&m’s dominions, record of 
a.d. 1210 at, 522, 523. 

Inoaligi : inscription in the Jain temple at, 
448 note 6, 


IncUjnioe : village, 448. 

Inquisition: prisoners of, 52, 56; jurisdic¬ 
tion of, 57 ; managed by tho Dominicans, 60 ; 
tyranny of, 61 ; abolition (1775) and restora¬ 
tion (1779) of, 61. 

Inquisitors: sent from Europe (3 560), 50; 
Dominicans impress the natives with dread 
and overawe their own clergy, who appeal to 
Borne against them, GO-61, 

Interest : rate of, 376. 

Inteiu.otf.rs : 61; (1638-39), 120, See Free¬ 
traders. 

International Congress oy Orientalists : 
tile seventh, proceedings of the Aryan section 
of, 294 note 5, 336 noto 3, 370 note 1, 376 
note 5, 

Ibidioe ; country, 282 note 5 ; 347 note 2; 
territory in the Koiikaij _ forming the 
8:tvantv;idi state and the llatiutgiri district, 
Malnisaptama or the great seventh, one of the 
divisions of the seven Koukans, 372 ; 538. 

Irivabedanoa : NatyiBraya, 341 noto 2 ; 420 ; 
hiruda of the Western Ch&lukya king SatyA- 
sraya, 4) 4 note 1, 431, 432, 433,434 , 514, 537, 
507. MArasimhaof the Mai;alur family, 437. 

IrivabedanoadevA ; 437 and note 2. 

IiiiYAREDSNOA : lrivabedanga, 532. 

IrivA NolamrAdjiiraoA: also called Ghateya- 
Ankakiira, Western Chalukya king VikramA- 
ditya V.’s vassal, 333. 

Irmadi : 332. See Immadi. 

lEURUDi : village in the Miraj district, 255. 

lllVMuOLA: power of, broken by the Hoysaja 
king Vishrmvardliana, 496. 

IslAaiabad: 41. See KalyAn, 

Ismael: successor of Miran Nizam HliAh, de¬ 
feated and deposed by Burluin, Mortiza Nizam 
ShAh’s brother (1590), 623. Brother of Ibrd- 
liim Adil ShtUi II., taken .in battle and 
afterwards put to death hy JIAmid Khdn, 
648. 

Ismail Adjl FhAh; sou and successor of Yiisuf 
Adil Khan (1510), G41 ; defeats near Bij&pur 
the kings of Alnnadnagar Golkonda andBerar 
and takes Mahmud SluUi Bahanumi 11. and 
his son Ahmad prisoners; marries his sister 
to Ahmad as previously settled, 641 ; tries to 
recover llaichur and Mudgal from the Vijaya- 
nagar r!ija; his defeat witli great loss, 
his deatli (1534), 04.2, 

fsVARA : Paramea’varavarman I. Pallava king, 
327, 329 note 5, 302; see ParamoSvaravar- 
inau I. Princo of tho binda family, 476, 485, 
577. 

fsVARA: god Siva, 469; inscription at the 
temple of, at Tijawajli, 524 note 1 ; inscription 
at tho temple of, at Cliaudaddmpur, 582 
note 4, 

IsvakadattA : Abhlra chief, comes from Sindh, 
gains a victory over the ’ Kshatrapas, conquers 
the western coast and makes Trikuta his 
capital (249-50), 294. 

fsYARATOTARAjA : Pallava king, conquered hy 
Vikramdditya I, the Chalukya king, 327, 329 
note 5, 362. See ParameSvaravarman I. 
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fsVARAPOTAVABHAN "■ 327. See Parmesvara- 
varman I. 

ItihAsas : the, 311. 

I-TSINo : Chinese pilgrim, 408. 

Ives : burgeon on Admiral Watson’s ship, his 
account of the capture of Liberia, 88, 89. 

J abalpur: town, 170, 181 j 410; 027 ; dis¬ 
trict, 426, 

JacqVkmont: Victor, died (1832), 130. 

JAdav Ran a : 14. 

JAduavs: or YAdavs of Devagiri or Daulat- 
ahiil, 687. 

Jagadala Furcsiiottama : governor of the 
Tofagalo province under binghaija, 5'23. _ 
JagaddeVA : Basava’s follower and asaaaain of 
king Vijjoija, 226 ; 479 ; 4K0. 

JAGADDEVA : •Tribbuvanainidla, of the SAntara 
family, feudatory of the Western Clifilukya 
king jagadekamalla II., 458 and note 2 ; 494 ; 
power of, destroyed hy Vislnjuvurdhana, 496; 
668 . 

Jagadekamalla : title assumed by some of 
the Clntlukya kings of Kalyi'iifi, 211 ; liimda 
of Jayasuiiha the Chftlnkya king, 213 ; 435. 
JaGADKKAMAT.LA II. : 453 note fi ; sun and 
successor of the Western ClniluUya king 
SomeSvara III., 222 and note 3, 456 and 
note 2 ; his birudn and records of his reign ; 
liis feudatories and officials, 467 and notes 
3*6; 458; Permit, 319note 1, 469 note 3 ; 
472. 

Jagadekamalla PermAdi : 57;>, SecFermA- 
<Ji I. 

Jagadek AviitA : Urmia of the Gflijga chief 
MArashiiha, 305, 

Jagattunga I.: 11; HiVshtrakiita king, 210. 
See Govinda III. 

Jagattunga II. : RAsbtrakiita king, son of 
Akdiavursha-Krishiyi II., 202, 210, 414 ; 
Dr. BbAndArka'r holds that lie married but 
one princess of the Haihnya race, 203, * 204 
note 2 ; Dr. Fleet holds that he married two 
princesses of the Ilaiha.ya race, *296, 374 note 
C, 414 note 6 ; dies without ascending the 
throne, 202, 414 note 1, 

Jagattunga III : RAshtrnkuta prince, brother 
of K rising! III., 420, 422. 

■TahAngir : emperor of Delhi, enters into a 
treaty with the Portuguese (1610), 62. 

Jaiila : son of Dadii, 237 ; Bhillama’s general, 
238; 239. 

Jahi.ana : author of SuktimuktAvali, 245. 

Jails ; Portuguese, at Bassein, Chanl, and 
Daman, 52. 

Jain : temples, in the Aijnfgere province, 441 ; 
burnt hy the C'holas in the reign of bome- 
svara I., 443 ; accounts, 481 ; religion of tho 
Hoysalas, 491 ; temples of Gangaviuli pro- 
vinco restored hy Gangariija, 499 ; 601. 

Jaina : PurAija, consecration of Ihe, 201-202. 
Jatnas : Digamhara, 191. 
JAiNENDBAvyAKAitANA i work hy rdjyapAda, a 
Jain teacher, 371.- 


Jainism : under the Chaluk’yas; three kings 
of this dyuasty favour it hy repairs to 
temples and grant of v illages ; it holds its sway 
in the Southern MarAtha Country only, 191; 
under the Rashtrakutas, 208; under the 
ChiUukyas, 228 ; 406 ; 435. 

Jains : 406 note 6 ; 437 note 6; persecution of 
the, hy the LingAyats, 479 ; 482 ; outrage of 
Ekantada-RAmayya on the, 483 ; KAroya Beet 
of the, 550. 

Jaising : Aiirangzlb’s general, invades Bijipur 
(1661), 652. 

Jaitapala : 521. See Jaitugi I. 

Jaitasimha : minister of Bhillama, 603, 520. 
See Jaitrasiiilha. 

Jait^apAla : 238, 521. See Jaitugi I. 

JaithapAla : son of Singbaiya, dios before his 
father, 244. See Jaitugi II. 

jAiTRASiMnA : minister.of Bhillama, defeated at 
Lakkundi by Vlra-Ball.1]a II., 238, 602,620. 
Supposed to be BhiUama’s son Jaitugi I., 238, 

jAiTUar I.: son and successor of Bhillama tho 
Devagiri-YAduva king (1191-1210), 238, 604, 
619, 521 ; records of his time, his titles, 
epithets, officers, 503, 621 and note 1 ; kills 
king Rudra of the Tnilangas and places his 
nephew on the throne, 239, 622 ; makes 
BhdskarAchArya’s son Lakshmidhara his chief 
Paiglit, 239, 526; 582. See JaitrapAla and 
Jaitrasiiilha. 

Jaitugi II.: Devagiri-Y’Adava prince, son of 
Siftghauo, dies before his father, 619, 626. 
See JaitrapAla. 

Jajalladeya : defeated by Singhaqa, 240, 625 
and note 2, 

Jajjalla ; king, defeated hy Singliargi, 239 ; of 
tho eastern branch of the Ghedi dynasty, 240, 

Jakaladem ; 425. See J Akavve. 

.TAkavVA : 425 note 2. 

JAkayvh ; wife of Tttiia II,, 425, 428 note 1. 
Set 1 Jitkavva. 

JakkalAdevI ; 428. See JAkavva. Wife of 
the Western CliAlukya king Vikramaditya 
VI., 448. 

JAKKAL.VMADF.Vf : 428 note 1. 

JalAl KnAN : governor of N’avalgund, brother- 
in-law of Alla-ud-din Baliauiani II., raises the 
standard of revolt (1454) at Navalgund, 638. 

JalAl-uli-i)(n ; first Khilji emperor of Delhi, 
630 ; treacherously murdered by AllA-ud-dfu, 
631. 

JAlamangala: village, 400. 

Jalaukuhe; village, 386. 

J A mad AGN i: sage, 282 note 5. 

JAmhavA : village, 399. 

Jambruo : eaves, 9. 

JamhuSab : 359 note 5, Seo JambdBara. 

Jambusaka : modern Jambdsar, in tho Broach 
district, 359. 

JambuvAvikA : identified with JAmbavA, 399. 

James; Commodore, 90. 

Janamejaya : 149. 

JananAthatura : modern Malifigi, burnt by 
Vishiyuvaidhaiia, 497. 
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JanArdana : son of CangAdhara, teaches Sin- ] 
ghaija the art of managing elephants, 239, 
245. God VishDH, 507. 

Jamavalladha : biruda of GovincLi III., 304. 

Jangamas : 2**0. >ee Jangams. 

JaNgamesvara : god, 430. 

Jangams : Lingayat priests, 4/0, 481. 

Janjiha : Arabic name for rocky island, its 
occupation by Abysainians, 34 ; capital of tlio 
Sidia, laid siege to by Sliiviji every year 
from liiOI to 1678, 6 \ 69; put under tlio 
protection of the Mughals, 60, 70, 7' ; laid 
siege to by Sambhaji (16 ; 2), 77 ; proposal to 
establish an English factory at (1668), 12]. 

Jamjirax : island forts, 75. 

Janmakanhalli : village, original site of 
SAvanur. 066, 

JannasvAmim : BrAhman grantee, JP1. 

JAnoji Bhonsra ; of Beriir, ravages the country 
round Poona and makes peace with tlio 
Peshwa, 603. 

JatAChola; lineage, 580. 

Jai avaeman : l’Aridya king, takes Srlrangam 
from Sometvava, 5U8. 

Jatiga I.: founder of the KolhApur or KarAd 
S'iliihara dynasty, 264, 645, 640. 

Jatiga II.; fourth KolhApur or KarAtJ Siltfhffra ! 
prince, 254, 546, 546. 

Jatjnga KAmesvara : bill in Chitaldurg dis- 1 
trict, record at, 443 • inscription at, 464. 

Jaugad ; rock inscription at, 142, 

JaYAnike NAeAyanA; 5U9. See PovumAJo- ! 

deva. ! 

JawitAe: recognition of the dynasty of (1341), 

30 ; Koli elate, rises in importance, 07 ; most 
of its possessions taken by the 'MarAthas, 86 ; 
its rAja confirmed (>782), 106. 

JAyabbe : younger sister of NltimArga of the 
Western Claiiga family and mother of the 
Pallava king Mahendradhinija (930-940), I 

332. 

Jayabuata I.; Gurjara king, 313 note 4. , 

Jayabuata III.: Ciurjara king, his grants, 

314 ; vassal of the Kalachuri king Buddha, | 

315 ; subdues the king of Volabhi (736), 310 ; 
376 note 3. 

Jayab MukNE: founder of the Jawlntr family, 
30. 

JavadAman ; defeated by Gotamlputra, 161, 
170 . 

.1AYADEVA : 8. 

.Jayapeva Pandita : BrAhman grantee, son of 
RAmadevAcliArya of Mubmmgba, 373. 

JayadhavaiA ; important work on tlie philo¬ 
sophy of the Digambara Jainas, 200. 

JayadhavalatikA ; Jain work, 407 note 5. 

JayAditya : the Sun god, 404. 

JayadCttAuamga : biruda of 8'atyavAkya- 
Kongupivarma-Perinauadi-Butuga, 304. 

Jayagad : port, '74, 75. 

Jayakaena ; Western Chalukya prince, 449; 
Bon of VikramAditya VI., 456 ; 554. 

JAYAKEST ; 210. See Jayakesili I, 

JatakksIN ; of the Maiyaliir family, feudatory of 
the WesternChdlukya kiugJayasiiilhaII.,437. 


Jayakesin I.: 309; Goa KAdamba prince 
(1052-53) and feudatory of the Western 
Chalukya king Somecvara I., 4341; 606 ; 
brings presents to Vikiainuditya VI., 216, 
441 ; sci/,1 s a part of the Konkan from the 
S'ilahAras and makes Goa his capital, 210, 
643, 567, 568. 

Jayakesin 11. : GoaKadamhaking (1 19- 1 125) 
449, 565, 568; feudatory of VikramAditya 
VI., 452,456, 458 note 2; holds the whole 
Konkai), 644 ; encroaches on the territory of 
the North Konkap S'ilahAras, 548 ; 668 ; at¬ 
tempts to throw off the Chalukya supremacy, 
is defeated and put to flight by A'clmgi II. 
and l’ermidi 1. ; marries Maijaladevi, daugh¬ 
ter of VikramAditya VI.,569 ; is defeated by 
Hoysaja Vishryuvanlhana, 496, 569. 

Jayakesin III.: Goa KAdamba king (1187- 
1211), 486, 665; his gold coin, 560; 670; 
the Goa KAdambas lose VcnugrAma under, 

• 571. 

Jayayatha : of Uchehakalpa, feudatory prince, 
.293. 

Jayanta ; origin of the Goa KAdambas attri¬ 
buted to, 286 note 2, 566. 

JayAntG town, 278 note 2. 
jAYAMTf Madiutkesvara : family god of the 
| HAngal KAdambas, 560. 
j Jayantifuka : viceroy of, 175; BanavAsi, 

| 461, 560. 

| Java PATH A ; certificate of success, 483. 

■ Jayasimha : 178 ; 181. See Jayasimha I. 

! Brother of l’ulakoG II., 185. Brother and 
successor of the CbAlukya king VikramAditya 
I,, also styled V'., 213-214, 22, 234, Sue 
Jayasimha II. Brother of VikramAditya II. 
also styled VI., 217. See Jayasimha Ill', 
Chastiser of Kotta Harivatsa, 386. HAngal 
KAdamba prince, 559. 8ce Jayavarman I], 

I Jayasimha I. : Western Chalukya king of 
1 BAdAtni (500), 178,296; 335 note 1; eon- 
, quers the Itashtiakutaking Indra and restore* 

' the power of tile Chalukyas, .181, 339, 340 ; 

| 342, 343, 360 note 3, 385. 

Jayasimha II. : brother and successor of 
VikmmaditvaV, the Western Chalukya king, 
229, 333 ; 339, 341 note 2, 428 note 4 ; his 
biruda and records of his time, 278 note 1, 
435; marries his daughter to Bhillama 4IJ. 
his great general, 234, 435 ; 5’4 ; breaks tlio 
confederacy of Maliava and subdues the Cheras 
and Clio]as, 213-214, 436; bis feudatories 
and oltieials, 436, 437 note 5 ; 438, 515, 653, 
663, 567, 577-. 

Jayasimha III.: Miraj inscription of, 282 note 
3 -, son of Somefcvara I. the Western ChAlukya 
king (1072), 333, 349 ; governor of Tarda- 
vAdi in the reign of his father, 367 ; 4‘28 note 4, 
438, 440, 441, 443, 444 ; appointed viceroy 
of BanavAsi by the Western ChAlukyn king 
VikramAditya VI., 217,445 ; 449 ; 452; his full 
designation, 453 ; his rebellion and dismissal, 
451. 

Jay'AsimhaeAja : 188 ; CbAlukya chief, men¬ 
tioned in the Kaira grant, 359'; 360 note 3. 
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JAYA3IMHA.VAHiixVN ; third son of Kirtivarman 
I. the ChAlukya king, 349. 

Jayasimh warman : DharAsraya, younger 
brother of VikramAditya T,, founds the Clnilu- 
kya family in Li'ita (South GujarAt), 186-187 ; 
feudatory of the Chdlukyas, 367 ; 364 and 
note 4, 370, 374, 376. 

JayAsraya : succeeds Jayasimha as king of 
Southern GujarAt, 187,374. See Mangalarasa. 
Biruda of NAgavardhana TribhuvanAsraya,357. 

Jayavarman [I.: Hiingal Kfidamba prince, 
569. 

Jayoad : 2 j fort, 39 ; fort rebuilt by BhivAji, 
68, 75. 

JaytApur : burnt by the Sidis (1076), 71. 

Jedugor : identified with .Tedda in tho Sorah 
tatluka, ShimoggA district, Mysore, 309. 

JESUIT3: 53 ; i’auUstines, 56 ; assist a dismiss¬ 
ed English ofiicer to capture Bombay (1667), 
67 j do the work of conversion, their jealousy 
of the Dominicans, 60; pursue a policy of 
concession, 60 • tyranny of, 61, 

JBws : jjnmigrants, Introduction to the History 
of the Konkan, xii, ; of Cochin, 7 ; forbidden 
to exercise their religion within the towns, 
60 j pirates, 61. 

jHAUBgvARA : town-gate, Broach, 314. 

Jhanjha: SilAliAra king of Thina, governs 
LAr, 23 ; 232, 233, 539, 542 note 3. Of the 
Rdshtrakuta lineage, 425, 513. 

JfMDXAK.itTU : king of the VidyAdhuras aud 
father of Jlraiitavahana, 253, 536. 

JfMCi'ArAijANA: son of Jimutuketu, king 
of the VidyAdharas and originator of the 
S'ilAhAras, 253 ; lineage, 439, 443, 450, 476 
623 j legend about, 536 and note 2 ; lineage 
of, 548. 

Jina : 482 ; image of, broken by EkAnfcada- 
RAmayya, 483, 

Jina BiiattAraka : shrine of, inside the Jain 
temple known as isaftkha-JimUava, 373. 

JiNAPHAiuiASL’ui : author of the KA£aka Kalpa, 

512. 

Jinasena : composer of the Ifarivamsa, purana 
of tho Jainas, 197 ; compiler of a part of the 
first half of the MahA I’ui'jRa, 200; 394 ; 406, 
407 and notes 4 and 5, 408. 

JikendrA : 288 ; temple of, at A'dur in 1 llufr- 
wilr district, 377. 

Jinendrabuddhi: another name of 1’iijya- 
pAda, 373. 

Jinji : takon by Shivdji (1676); siege of, by 
the Mughals under Zlinlfiklr KhAn, 596. 

JfRNANAaARA: 175. See Jnnnar. 

JnAnAdeva ; see JilAneAvara. 

JnAhesyaRA : MarAtha saint, writer of a 
MarAthi commentary on the BhagavadgltA 
(1290 -1291), 249, 250 and note l, 530, 

Jodi-Basayanapfra : inscription at, 568. 

Jooadeya: tiinghaija’s officer (1222), 523. 

Jogama : Kalachurya king, 225, 468, 469, 
470, 471. 

JoGAMARANA : 448. See Jogamarasa. 

Joqamarasa : or JogamarAna, of tho Sdrya- 
vamsa, 448. 


Jogeshvari : caves, 9. 

Jogis ; ascetics, inhabit KAuherl caves. 13, 

Jokideva : 559. Sec Chokideva. 

JolA: province, 211. 

Joma : 679, 581, 582. See Joyideva 1 , 

JommA; 579, 582, See Joyideva 1. 

Jovideva: 679, 583. See Joyideva II. 

Joyideva I. : of the Gutta family fl 187), 489 ; 
son of Vfra-VikramAditya I., 579; feudatory 
of the Kalachurya king A'havamalla, 581, 
582, 583, 

Joyideva II. : of the Gutta family (1238), 
Singhaija’s feudatory, 524; son of Vlra- 
VikiamAditya II., 579, 683. 

Joyideva III. : Gutta prince, son of Vikramtf- 
ditya III., 579, 584. 

J UDGES : Portuguese, 52. 

Judies' : Mr., 364 note 4. 

Juma Masjid : at Bijafpur, built by A'li A'dil 
t hath, 647. 

JunAoad: inscriptions at, 159,160, 

J UNAoadh : inscription at, 281 note 3, 317. 

Junanaba : 175. See Jnnnar. 

Junnar : head-quarters of Malik-al-TujAr’s 
army, 31 ; district under Malik A'hmad, 32; 
inscriptions at, 49, 155, 158 ; capital of tho 
MahArAshtra, 160; identified with Tagara, 
174 ; capital of HahapAna, 175,176 ; in Poona 
district, 538 note 8, head-quarters of the 
MusalmAn garrison in 1451,588 ; rock-temples 
of, 619; under the Bahamani kings 
(1347 - 1500), 620; second head province of 
tho Bahamani dominions (1489), (521, 

JtTRNABAOARA : 175. See Junnar. 

Juzr: Gujar, 22. 


Kabbi<r ; caste, 414 note 5. 

Kachchha : country, mentioned by PAflini, 
138. 

Kachchhella : king, destroyed by the army 
of the Ttfjikas, 187 ; 375 and note 5. 

Kaohchi : Tamil name for Kalnchl, 318 note 3, 
Wee K&ficlii. 

Kachchidfedu ; 318 noto 3, See Kdnchf. 

Kadal ; grant from (813), 303, 380; copper- 
^ plate grant of, 399 and note 7. 

Kadakol : in Dhdrwdr district, inscription at 
(124(5), 522. 

ICadamba : see Kadambas. 

KadambA : see K&dambas. 

K ad am bale ; country, ruled over by Vishiju- 
vardlmua, 499. 

KXDAMBARt ; 138 noto 3. 

Kadambas : of Banav&si, 16, 285 - 291 ; the 
four important seats of their power, 285 and 
notos 5 and 6 ; their Br&limaij origin, their 
golra or clan and the origin of their name ; 
their ancestor Maydrasarman applies himself 
to war and obtains a territory on the shore 
of the Western Ocean from the Pallavas and 
his great grandson Kaghu places the power 
of the family on a firm and wide footing, 286. 
Under Mfigegavarman they overturn the 
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Ganga family and dasivoy tlie Pallavas, 288; 
their pedigree, 289 ; the sixth century is the 
probable period of their rule, 2^1 and note 1 ; 
king of, conquered by Vishnuvardliana the 
Chalukya prince, 341; Jayashiiha I, and 
Eaijat&ja hold office under them, 343 ; Pulakcsi 
I. defeats them and takes li&dAmi from them, 
343, 344; their confederacy is broken by 
Kirtivarman I. the Western Chalukya king of 
BMami, 181, 285, 335, 345 and note 4, 346 ; 
reduced by Pulakenin II., 183, 350 ; their 
copperplate grants, 174; their inscriptions, 
322 

KAdambas : 1 of Goa, 564-575; belong to tlie 
same original stock with tho K&dambas of 
IIAngal, 566; their traditional progenitor, 
286 note 2, 566 ; their family and hereditary 
title, 566 ; their crest and banner, 299 note 4, 
666; their musical instrument, 337 note 7, 
566; under JayakeSin I, wrest a portion of 
the KonkaJj from the S'il&hdras and make 
Goa their capital, 21G, 54*3, 567 ; extent of 
their Konknij possessions, 282 note 5, 347 
note 2 ; their prince makes a present to the 
Chdlukya king VikramAditya II. -also styled 
VI., 444; are defeated by Hoy sal a Vishpu- 
vardhana, 496, 498 ; associate with Viahtiu- 
vardhana against V ikramadityft II. also 
styled VI,, and are defeated by the f’inda 
chieftain AfeUugi or Acliugi II. (1117), 
21S-219, 453, 509, 674; re-established by 
VijavAditya of Kardd (1143 - 1153), 548, 570 ; 
feudatories of the Western Chalukyas of 
Kalydpi, 437, 439, 451, 452, 456 ; 400, 563; 
their doubtful position under tho Kalachuryas, 
476, 480; their territory burnt by a Ka)»- 
churya officer (1181), 489 ; defeated by Bicha, 
an officor of Siugliapa (about 1218), 243, 
624; Devagiri YAdava feudatories, 519; 
their family perish with Bhashthadeva II. 
(1257), 572 ; their grants, 216 ; their inscrip¬ 
tions, 357 note 3, 430 note 3, 459 note 4. 

KAdambAS : of HAngal, 658 -501-; assert 
genealogical connection with the Kadamba 
kings of Banaviisi; possess tho hereditary right 
to rule the H&numgal (HAngal) district, 568 ; 
their genealogy, 559, 060 ; the head of their 
genealogy, 286 noto 2 ; their traditional 
origin, 560 - 561 ; branch of the Goa Kudamba 
family, 498 ; their family deity, 278 note 2; 
their crest and banner, 299 note 4; their 
musical instrument, 327 note 7; Western 
Ch&lukya feudatories, 435, 437, 439, 450, 
456, 458, 465, 466, 486 ; Kajachurya feuda¬ 
tories, 475, 482 ; Hoysaja feudatories, 506 ; 
do not recognise tho sovereignty of Bhillama 
the Devagiri YAdava or his son, 519 -, sub¬ 
jugated by the Hoysaja king Vfra-Balldla II. _ 
and their territory annexed to his kingdom' 
(1198), 663. 


1 References to tlie Goa Kadamhas from Dr. RUandar- 
kar’s Early History of the l'ekkau arc shown under 
this head, as tho Kadambas of Goa and the Kddambas 
of Goa are identical with each other. 


KA.daroi. 1: in the Sampgaon tilulstt, recoril 
at, 568. 

KAdava ; king, destroyed by Narasiihha II,, 
507. 

KadodA : town, on the banks of tho TApl, 203. 

Kabuii: district, in Mysore, 411. 

KahuvapAvkpit : village, 369. 

KAgal ; near KolhApur, 647. 

KAgmelli; inscription at, 529. 

KailAsa ; mountain, 196. Temple at Elided, 
391 ; 482. 

KailAsa; river, 353 note 2. 

KailasAnatka : temple of, at Conjeevoram, 319 
note 3, 327 noto 8 ; inscription in the temple 
of, 330. 

Kaiba : copperplate charters found at, 313 
note 5 ; grant of Vijayaraja at, 359 ; district, 
413, 356 note 3 ; grant (043) of Vijayavar- - 
man, 360 noto 3, 365 note 3. EAshtrakiita 
town (835), 383. 

Kaitabha : demon, destroyed by god JanAq. 
dana, 507. 

Kaitabttesvara : temple of, at ^.'nawatti, 
record at, 510 noto 5. 

IvaIab SinoH; leader of the Bhils in tho 
WAtpuda hills in Khdndesh (1857), 632. 

KAji AlA-ud-din : builder of the NAgotlina 
bridge, 42. 

KAkAji ; outlaw, plunders villages and burns the 
Catholic church of Iiemedi (1690), 80. 

KAkATETA : dynasty of Taiiangalja, 222. 

KAicatIvA : records and legend, 340 notes 2 and 
4 ; Prince, Prola, 462 and note 2. Dynasty, 
239,522. See KAkateya, 

KAicatya : Prince, Prola, 462 anil noto 2. Soe 

, KAkateya. 

Kakka 1. : IUshtrakiita king, patronises tho 
old Vodic religion, 194 ; 388. 

Kakka II. : Rashtraknta king, Khotika's 
successor, 207 ; his KardA grant, 208, 387 ; 
his birudas, epithets, titles, and wars with 
tlie Gurjaras, Cliojas, Hiiijas, and PAijdyas, 
423. 425 note 2 ; is overthrown by the Western 
Chalukya Taila II. (973 - 974), 208, 306, 
307, 385, 424, 426; overthrown by Aparatjitn 
S'ilAharn, 430. 

KackAla:- 18, 207,211, 256; 423, 423, 542 
noto 4. See Karka II. also Kakka II. 

Kak kalla; overthrown by Singhaija, 525 and 
note 3. Bee Kakkula. 

Kakkaka : 423. See Kakka II. 

KakkakAja I,; prince of tho RAshtrakiifca 
family in Gujarat, 392, 

KaihcahAja II. ; last Gujaratt RAshtrakuta 
king (757), 382, 389 ; his grant of 757, 359 ; 
possibly RAhappa whom Krisbija I. defeated, 
3!)2 ; his descendants rebel and are defeated, 
408 and note 4, 409. 

* Kakkula : monarch, deprived of his sovereign¬ 
ty by Binghajja, 239; identified withKokkala, 
240. 

KAkustha : 287 note 6. See KAkusthavarman. 

KXivUSTHAYAnjfAir: Kadamha king, 285, 286 ; 
his grant, 287 and note 6, 291 and notes 1 
and 2. 
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Kaea: king of, subdued by Vislujuvardhana, 
495. 

Kaladhra : king of, 375, 

KalahhhAs : overthrown by Vikramalditya I., 
362 ; defeated by VinnyAditya, 368 ; redueod 
by Vikramaditya II., 190, 375, 

KAlachchuris : Kalachuris, 293., 

KalAOHURI : era, 364 ; foundation of tlie era, 
294 ; same as the Chedi era, 293, 295, 310, 
313,314 note 1, 3(iO, 374 ; used in Western 
Chalukya grants from LAta, 295 ; 311. fee 
Haihaya, Kalatsuri, Kalachurya, KaUachchuri, 
Katichclniri, and Tralkuta, 

Kalachuris : .of Chedi, vanquished by Manga- 
lisa (597 - G08), 181, 293 and note 1, 347 and 
note 1; conquered by Govhula III., 396; 
protected by Krishna HI., 420 ; claim to be 
descendants of fahasra-Arjuna and aro 
possibly referred to as Arjnn&yanas, 293; 
Pandit BliagvAnlal’s theory about them and 
their era, 294-295 ; their princesses marry 
Western and Eastern Chalukya, ItAslitrakuta, 
and Western ChAlukya princes, 296 ; 374, 380 
410, 414, 418, 427. 

Kalachuris : of Kalyrtlji, 225 - 228. See 
Kalaehuryas of KaiyAiji 

KALAOHtTBYA : family, 150, 458 ; sovereignty, 
486. See Kajachuryas. 

Kalachuryas 1 : of KalyAiji, 225 ■ 228,408-489 ;, 
their original seat, 225 ; a later offshoot of , 
the Kalachuris of Chedi, 225, 296 ; founder 
of tho branch, 225 ; their lineage, 468- 469 ; 
analogy between the names Chalukya and 
Chalukya, Kadamba and Kadainba, and Kala- 
churi and Kalachurya, 4G9.470 ; their gene¬ 
alogical list, 471; their crest and banner, 299 
noto 4, 469 ; their musical instrument, -169 ; 
Western Chalukya feudatories, 29(J, 400, -1-53, 
460, 462, 470 ; usurp tho sovereignty (11G2), 
296 ; a portion of their territory seized by the 
Western Clntlukya king Somes vara IV. and a 
portion by the Yiidavas of Dovagiri, 223, 4g<) j 
505; tho dynasty becomes extinct (1183), 
228, 489 ; • revival of the worship of S ivq 
in the time of, 225-227, 477-484. fee 
Bijjala, fovideva, t'auikama, Ahavamalla, and 
SiAghaija, 

KAlaledevI : wife of Narasimha II., 493, 507. 

Kalambhras : allies of tlm ChfLlukyas of 
BAdAmi, 189. 

KalambsvauA : temple of, at Ilulgiir, inscrip¬ 
tion at, 459 note 3, 526 note 4 ; lemplo of, at 
Eenadil, 528 noto 1. 

KAlahjar ; town in Bundelkhalpl, 409. Soe 
K&lanjara, 

KAlanjaka: fortress, 207, 225, 420; town, 
468, 469. 

KAiIiaka ; see KAtantra-. 


1 References to the Kalachuris of Kaly&na from Dr. 
Bhafndtfrkar’s Early History of the Dekkan are shown 
under this head, as the Kalachuris of Kalytfua and 
the Kalachuryas of Kalyttfui aro identical with each 
other, 


Kalas : inscription at, 410, 

KalasAbur ; inscription at, 416, 
Kalas-Budruk : grant at, 231, 436, 512, 513, 
514. 

KalAtsoei : t'anskritised name of Kalachuris, 
293 ; conquered by Mangalesa (697 - 602), 
295; 348 note 6. cee Kalachuri. 

KAlavangA : village, 288. 

KAlAwAI. 1 : river, 347 note 2, 

KaebijAvt : in the Belguum district, inscrip¬ 
tion at, 299 note 4. 

Kalhole : in Bojgaum district, stone inscrip¬ 
tion at, 557. 

Kali : evil deity, 426. 

Kai.idai.laha : Prakrit form of Kalivallabha, 
393. 

KAlidAsa ; Sanskrit poet, author of tho 
Megbaddta, 142 ; author of tho Setubandka, 
144; 357. 

Kalideva ; of AmmaiyyanabhAvi, 368 note 1, 
KAlidueoa ; fortress of the PAijdyas, 327. 
KaliuK ; inthcNizAm’s dominion, inscription 
at, 339; 444 note 4, 456, 468 and note 4. 
Kallndavarman ; Pallava king, 324. 

Kalinqa ; country, corresponds to the Northern 
Circars, 139 ; between the rivers Goddvarf 
and Mahalnadl, 341 note 2 j one of the tradi¬ 
tional nine kingdoms, 403 note 3 ; mentioned 
by Pityini, 138, J39 ; mentioned in tho EimA- 
yaigi, 142 ; eastern boundary of Anoka's king¬ 
dom, 140 ; conquered by Klrtivarmnn I, 
(567-598) 281, 345; subdued by Pulakesi IT., 
183,360; subjugated by Dantidurga,194, 389 ; 
reduced to obedience by Krishija II., 201 ; 
conquered by Edjarrfjadeva tho king of Cho]a 
(1006), 308; subjugated by A'ehagi II. for 
Vikramaditya II. the Western Ch dinky a king, 
21D ; power of, broken by Ereyanga Hoysaja, 
494 ; humbled by finghaija the Dovagiri 
Yddava, 525. 

Kalirgaxagara : modern Kalifigapatam on 
the cast coast of Madras, 297 ; capital of 
the Eastern Gangas, 299 noto 3 ; Gangas of, 
331; records and traditions of the Gangas 
of, 340 notes 2, 3, and 4. 

Kalingas : the, 282, 350, 

Kalinoattu Parani : work, composed in the 
reign of the Eastern Chalukya king Kulot- 
• tunga-CUodadcva I. of Kalingaqagara .(1Q63- 
1112), 342 note L. 

KAlinjar : town, 469. Soe Kdlaujar. 
Kalivallabha ; biruda of the Kafshtrakiifca 
king Dhruva, 393. 

Kali-Vikrama : Western Chalukya king Vik- 
ramdditya VI., 446 and note 1. 

Kali-Vitta : of the Chella-Ketana family, 420, 
KAlIya-BallAla : Yddava king, 235; sue- 
•cessor of Amaramallagi, 516. 
KaliyammahasA : Western Chdlukya king 
Somesvara II,’s officer, 443 ; Vikramdditya 
VI.’s governor of Bdsavura provinco, 460; 
Kalachurya Bij jala’s officer, 476, 

Kaliytjga : era, 248, 367 note 3, 666 and 
note 8. 

Kaliy£u ; in Mysore, inscription at, 308, 491. 
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Kallabbaeasi ; wife of Bdtuga, 306. 

Kallesvaradeva ; of Kittur, god, 571. 

Kalian : port, under under tlie Gujarat kings, 

Kalliena : modern Kalyrfn, 174, 538 note 8, 

Kallukeei : in DhdrwAr, record p.t, 526, 527, 
528 and note 2. 

Katemdkua: ‘ harsh-sounding ’ ; musical in¬ 
strument of I’allava Nandipotavarman taken 
by Vikranuditya II., 374. 

Kalusha : Kanoja Brihman and favourite of 
Sambhiji, 500 ; appointed in tlie place of 
Annaji Dattu, farms out districts, 70 ; tries 
to save SambhAji and is wounded, 70- 

Kalvini : 24. See KAveri, 

Kalwan : Uluka, 306. 

KalyAn : seaport in the Th&na district, em¬ 
bargo laid on the use of, 538 note 8 ; place of 
great commercial importance, 174; district, 
7, 17, 20, 37 ; formerly called Islamabad, 41; 
belongs to Ahmadnagar, 49; town, got pos¬ 
session of by ShivAji, 67 ; 68, 69, 70 ; utterly 
ruined (1672), 72 ; district extension of, 100; 
district surveyed and assessed in cash (1771 - 
1790), 08; district, invaded by Bhils and 

RAmoshis (1817),‘116. See Kallian and Kal- 
liena. 353 note' 2. In the Bankdpur trfluka 
of the Dhirwitr district, record at (1026 - 
1026), 278 note 1, 339 note 4. 

Kat.yA.na ; modern Kaly&i)i in tbe Nrziim’s 
dominions, 734, 427 and note 3; city, founded 
by tiometvara l. the Western ChAluk.ya king, 
216, 427, 440 ; burnt by the Choja king, 350 
note 8; entered into by Vikramadityu II. 
also styled VI., after his brother’s deposi¬ 
tion, 217, 445 ; Vikramaditya does not reign 
at, 446 ; still it continues to be the capital, 
449; Tailapa II. flies to, from Annigori 
(1157), 222 ; ceases to bo the capital of the 
Western Chalukyas, 461 ; capital of the 
Kalachuryas, 226, 476, 485, 487 ; Basava 
welcomed to, 479 ; religious revolution at, 225 ; 
Basava reinstated as minister and Vijjai,ta 
assassinated at, 226 ; represented as S'iva’s 
lcailasa or heaven, 227 ; lived in by Vijndne;- 
vara, 229; sovereignty of, obtained by 
Bhillama the Devagiri Yddava king, 238, 
520. 

Kalyv(nAiu kA ; modern Kaly&ui, 335 note 1’; 
427 ; 440, See Kalyana. 

Kalyanasakti ; priest of MulasthAnadova, 571. 

KAma : Kiivaija, father of Brahma, Somesvara 
IV.’s general, 464. 

KAmADEVA : father of HemAdri, 248. ITdnga] 
KAdamba prince and feudatory of the Western 
CMlukya king Somesvara IV. (1181- 1203), 
466,559,482; feudatory of Vira-BallAJa II, 
tbe Hoysala king, 606 ; washes the feet 
of EkAntada RAmayya, 484; fights against 
the Hoysala forces, 563. PAijdya chieftain 
of NoJambavAdi, rebels and is reduced by 
Vlra-BnllAia II,, 505. Father of KamalA- 
devi, wife of tlio Goa KAdamba PermAdi, 
569. KAvaJja, brother-in-law of Shashthadeva 
II., 572, God of Love, 577, 


Kama.l1.dev 1 ■ wife of the Goa KAdamba Siva- 
chitta Ponmkli, 565; builds the temple at 
Degainvo, 569. 

Kamala-VAoAyana ; and MahAlakslimf, god 
and goddess, temple of, at DegAiiive, built 
by Kamaladevl, wife of the Goa KAdamba 
PermAdi, 669. 

KamAl , Kuan : regent at BijApur during the 
minority of Ismail, aspires to supplant his 
master and is assassinated (1511), 589, 641. 

Ivamardpa; 215 See Assam. 

KAmasttka : institutes of love, written by 
VdtsyAyaua, 171. 

K AM atua nA- M Allisetti : officer of Vlra Bal- 
H)a II. (1203), 506. 

Kam-Batcsu ; Aurangzib’s son, tries to revive 
the Mughal empire but is defeated and killed, 
655. *" 

KameAya: Cambay, northern boundary of the 
BalliAra kingdom, 388. 

Kambojas : name of a non-Aryan people, 139. 

Kameuas : 368. See Kaveras. 

KAmjl Kuan ; Dakhani, one of the managers 
of the state during the minority of IbrAliim 
A’dil Shd.li II., killed by HAji Kisliwar KhAn, 
647. 

IvAMicAn ; name of the BalliAra country, 388. 

K AM Mara : Simla prince of Bagadage, 676. 

Kamuanijja : 415, 

KammarawAdi; in tlio NizAm's dominions, 
462. 

Kammayyarasa : 576. Bee Kammara, 

Kamre.i : in Baroda territory, near Surat, 370, 

KAmrej 370, See Karnrej. 

KAmvadeva : prince of the ChAlukya family 
and chief of the Konkan, 223, 224 ; donor of 
the RAjlpur grant, 253, 

KAmvauevarAya : Western ChAlukya prince 
after the fall of tbe dynasty, 466, 467. See 
Karnvadeva. 

KAhabhpti : ghost, 170. 

Kanag-opA : Pallnva king, 324, 

Kanaka ; district, 298 note 2; 388; Hindu 
chiefs of, become tributaries of the king of 
Bijitpnr, 646. 

Kanatucse : non-A'ryan language, 137 ; districts 
or Southern MarAtha Country, 344 note 6, 
454 note 5, 431, 509, 572 ; Buddhism in, 452 ; 
country and vernacular, 477, 

Kanaswa : inscription at, 284. 

K 1 NA1.1 : town, in tbe FnrukhiibAd district, 
314 note 1 ; 350, 384 ; king of, 431 note 1. 

KANClif: modern Conjevcram, 280 ; capital of 
D ravida, the country of the Pallavas, 190, 
281; its various spellings, 318 note 3 j Pallava 
king of, captured by the Early Gupta king 
Samudragupta, 3J9; kings of, seek to over¬ 
throw Mtiyura^arman, prince of the Kadamba 
family, 286 ; king of, overthrown by the 
Kadamba king Ravivarman, 291 note 1, 322 j 
besieged by the Western Chalukyaking Pula- 
ke£i II. (609), 183, 324, 329, 350 and note 8 • 
taken by Vikram&ditya I t< 362 ; captured by 
Vikramaditya II„ 190, 327 - 328, 375, 376 j 
king of, defeated by Kfrtivarman II,, 377 ; 
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subjugated by the RAshtrakiita king Danti- 
durga, 194, 389, 197 ; conquered by Govinda 
III,, 3..1-332, 39.1, 397 ; taken by Krishna I] I., 
419; missionary tour to, of the Digambara 
Jain author bnmantabliadrn, 407; Choja 
capital, taken by the Western Clidlukya king 
SomeSvara I., 215, 350 and note 8 , 441, 667 ; 
plundered by VilcramMitya I f. also styled VI., 
442 ; rebellion at, put down by Vikramdditya 
II. also styled VI., 217,145'; taken by Hoysaja 
Vislnjuvardhana, 494, 498 ; 1‘Aijdya capital, 
loid of, feudatory of the Halaclraryas of 
K&lyatyi, 486« 

KAnchiiutra : modern Conjevcvam, HO, 183, 
199 ; charter from, 320 and note G. See 
Kinchl. 

KAnohivAyil ; village, 320 noteC, 327. 
KAnpalo-AON ; . charter from, 347 note 2; 

copperplate grant from, 358 note l. 
KandakadevI : wife of Amoghavarsba III,, 205 
KAndAli : town, grant of Iblja Pritbivimula,’ 
issued from, 334, 

Kandana ; river, identified with Kauhami, 420. 
Kandaba ; king, 334, 

KandavalAhara : country, 3G4, 

KandavAka ; inscription at, 332. 

KandhakA; 384. Seo Kandara. 

KandhAba : Prakrit name of Krishna the 
Yifduva king, 244, 526. 

KandhArapitba ; town, 384 note 4, 419, 556. 
Kandjit: town, 4. 

Kasdcgui, : village, in the ICatpja country, 364. 
KAnoobi : fort, 114, 

Kangwarman ; Kadamba king, 286. 
Kanhana ; 420. Sec Kandana. 

Kano uu \ Prakrit name of Krisliya the 
IUnhAkI YAdava king, 244,526.’ See Kan-’ 
( dnara. 

KAnfikri : Buddhistic caves, at 3, 9, 13, 174, 
176, 202 ; caves of, taken possession of and 
the sculptures destroyed by the Franciscans, 
5G ; inscriptions at, 151, 153, 161, 167, 200, 
202, 208,253, 279 note 1, 291 and note 7, 
401, 406, fill, 542. Cave monasteries at, 
173, 178 ; cliaitya caves at, 178. bee Krish- 
ttngiri. 

KAnuoji A'ngria : becomes the greatest power 
in the Koukan, possesses tiro coast from 8 , 4 - 
vantwiidi to Bombay and extends his authority 
to KalyAu (1707- 1713), 81 ; goes over to 
bhAlui (1713), and invades the tiidi’s territories, 
<32. 

KaniShka : founder of the S'aka era, 158 
note 1 . 

Kanji : 318 note 3. .See lidfichi 
Kankan : Koukan, 3, 4. 
h ANNA : district, 365. Hutto chieftain, 411 
note J, 653-551. See Kannakaira II 
Kannada : Kanara, 388. 

Kannakaira 1. : Itatta feudatory, 551, 553. 
Kannakaira II. : itatta prince and feuda¬ 
tory of Vikramaditya VI., 460 ; also called 
Kanna (1069- 1070), 651, 553, 

^468^469' king, son of Sagararasa, 

a 972—91 


KannanOti Y in the Chola kingdom, 607; 
capital of Viru-ftmnesvara, 608. 

KannAra : son of the Kalachuri king Sanda- 
rAja, 408. 

Kanneo-Al : forces of Vikramiditya VI. 
attacked at, by GangarAja, 500. 

Kanneshwar : in llbdrwAr district, inscription 
at, 433. 

Kannitba-Basappa : temple of, 422 note 3. 

Kanoj : king of, 183; 215. See Kdnyaknhja. 

KAnva ; 1*uranic dynasty, overthrown by 

Sipraka, 155. School of the Whito Yajur- 
veda, 207. 

KAnvas : the, 165, 162, 163, 164, 1.65. 

KAnvAyanas : see KAnvas. 

KAntakubjA : king of, put to flight by 
SomeAvara I., 215, 

KApadwanj : town, a Rdshtrakiita possession 
(909), 383 ; copperplate grant from, 413. 

KapAlesvARA : god S'iva, 368. 

KApAlikesvara : god S'iva, 185, 192. 

Kapabpi I. ; 17. See Kapardin I. 

KapabdiII. ; 11,17, See Kapardin II. 

KApAedikadvipa ; territorial division, north 
of Rcvatldvipa, or Kavadidvipa, 347 noto 2, 
543, 544; king of, slain by the Goa Ilddamba 
JavakeSin I., 567, 568. 

Kapabdin : prince of the S'iUhArafamily, 200. 

Kapardin 1.; Northern Konknn S'iUh&ra king, 
200, 539, 541, 543, 567. 

Kapardin II.: son of PullaSakti the S'iHbiira 
king of northern Koukan (861 and 877-78), 11, 
17, 405, 406, 639; feudatory of Amoghavarsba 
_I,, 642,543, 567. 

KApikA : modern Ivdvl, 404. 

KapilA-Sangam : in the Bij&pur district, 497, 

Kapil i: modern ICampili on the TungabhadrJ, 
454, 

Kapvadevarasa ; feudatory of the Western 
Ch&lukya Mug Jagadokamalla II., 467. 

ICappadi ; village, Basava goes to, 478 ; and 
returns from, 479. 

Kapubvadi ; village, 6?2. 

Karabena : river, mentioned iu an inscription 
at Nhsik, 148, 

KarAd : town in tho Sdtird district, 390, 407, 
638 note 8 ; visited by ffahadeva, 142 ; men¬ 
tioned iu the Mah&bhdrata under the name 
Karahktika, 175 ; njjiy he Hippocura of- 
Ptolemy, 176 ; Ksliatrapa coins found in a 
village near, 177 ; capital of the Sindas (1000 - 
1025), 677-578 : S'iUthalras of, 254, 544-549 ; 
Western Clnilukya king Vikramiiditya II., 
goes to, and marries Chandaladevl, 217, 546; 
■S'il.-iliaras of, feudatories of the Western 
CVilukyils of KalyAyi, 439, 452, 456, 460, 
498 ; do not recognise tho sovereignty of the 
YAdava kings Bhillama and his son, 519; 
subdued by Singhaya the Devagiri YAdava 
king, 521; differences between the S'ihihAras 
of, and those of the north Konkan, 543, 56"; 
prince of, reinstates tho S'ilsfhAra princes of 
tho north Konkan, 570 ; prince of, repulsed 
by Sinda A'chugi II„ 574. 

KabAdii ; village, discovery of coins near, 167 . 
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KabahAkada : 170. 

Kabahakata ; 638 note 8. 

KaraitAta : territorial division, 298 note 2; 
town, 476, 538 note 8 ; province, modern 
KarAd, capital of the KarS.il 'S'ilSlniras, 640 ; 
■677,578. See KarSrl. 

KabahItakA ; modern Karlidd, visited hy 
Sahadeva, 142; 176, 217, 390,407, 638 note 
8. Bee KarhSd. 

KabahAtAkas : Karhadc Brdhmarjs, 250. 

KarahAiakundi : district, under Gorhka tho 
S'ilAIiava prince of Kolhitpur, 254 and note 3. 

Karajgi : tdluka, 578. 

Kaeajxea : village, 391 note 6. 

KATiAMDlVAHEJAPHITADEUI.AVADA ; village, 
390. 

Karan : (1072 -1094), 24. 

Karanas : writers or accountants, 473. 

Karanja ; island, 9 ; port, paid tribute to the 
Portuguese, 40 ; south boundary of the Por¬ 
tuguese district under Bassein, 54 ; its capture 
by the Franciscans (1585), 67 ; its capture by 
Sambh&ji (1683), 77 ; its recapture by the 
Portuguese (1084), 78 ; civil and judicial 
administration in, 124. 

KaraMAfatbA ; village, near the town of 
Hareshapura, camp of Vinayaiditya at (694), 
370. 

Kabanjawade : village, 390. 

KiRAvfnA : modern KolhApur, 63S note 8, 

KABAvfnA MAhAtmta : local Pnrdna, 538 note 

8 . 

KaroA ; grant at, 195,199, 201, 203, 204, 205, 
200, 207, 208, 209, 387, 402, 414 and note 6, 
418, 423. 

Kaubavia ; village, on the south of Pulikara, 
373. 

KabddAMAkAs : family, the queen of S'4takiin)i 
belongs to tho, 163, 

Karel: village, in the KAjApur tdluka, 35C. 

KArellikA : village, 355, 356. 

KAkeya : sect of the Jains, 550, 552. 

KabopdaeI ; in tho IlAngal tAluka, stone 
inscription at, 529, 660, 662. 

KabiiAd : 142 ; 175 ; 176 ; 177 ; 217 ; 254. 
Bee Karad. 

Kabikal : town in tho Tanjore district, 323. 

Karjat : tdluka, 399. 

KakjIka ; village, granted hy UahavadAta, 149, 

Kabka : 388* Seo Kakka I, 

Kabka X.: 194. See Kakka I, 

Kabka II.: Bee Kakka 11. 

Kabkaba : 423, 426. See Kakka II. 

KabkabAja : Kakkala, 18, B'uvarnavarslia 
LAteAvara, son of IndrarAja tho Blsbtrakuta 
of CujarAt, 310, 393, 400, 401 and note i, 
402, 408 ; reduces to obedience the rebellious 
KAshtrakdtas, 409 ; issues the Baroda grant, 
199. 

KarkasyAmin : BrAhmau grantee of the 
Chalukya king, commentator on sacrificial 
rites and sitras, 191, 

KAkle: caves, 10, 391 note 6. Seo KArli, 

KAbli : river, 47; inscriptions in the cave 
temples at, 144, 148, 150, 151, 155, 16G ; 


caves at, 175, 170. Colonel Egevton marches 
to (1778), 605,. 

KArmaweyA mar a : country, identified with 
Kanin j near Burat, 370, 376. 

KaRmAni'apura: ton'n, 406. 

Katina : king of Chedi, deposed and slain hy 
Bill ties vara I„ 214 ; 313, Kalachuri king, 
of Ddbala, power of, destroyed by Sdme- 
Avara I., 441. An ancestor of Bijjala the 
Kalachurya king of halyArji, 4G8. Pevagiri 
YAdava king, 517; 519. AifhilwAd Chau* 
lukya king (1063 - 1094), 567-5«8. 

Kabnadrva : prince of the Southern Konka$ 
Chhlukya family, 224. 

Kahnaueva II. : VAghcla king of* Ai;,hilwkd 
(1290 -1304), 632 note 1. tec Karijariiya, 

KATiNAI'URf: district, 421. 

Karnaraya : of Gujarat, is defeated and Ins 
wife taken into Allduddin’s harem (1297), 
flies with his daughter lldvaladevi to Bdgldn, 
is again defeated by Alaf KbAn and flies to 
Pevagiri, 532 and note 1, 

KabnAla : bead-quai ters of the Devagiri YAdav 
viceroys, 25 j fortress, taken hy tho Portu¬ 
guese (1540), 48; and captured by Shivdji, 
09. 

Kahn’ata : country, 618 ; governod by G afiga- 
Permanadi, 308 ; king of, subdued by the 
Yadava kings Bmghaija, 517; king of, 
defeated by Bhillama, 629; and by Mahatdcva, 
628. Bee Karj;dtak. 

KabnAtak : attacked by tho Bahamani kings 
(1347 - 1189), 638 ; brought under the Musal- 
m;ins by MAlimfid Gawdn, the prime minister 
of tiic Pahamani kings (1472), 638, 639; 
the invasion of A'li A'dil Shill (1673), 045 ; 
absorbed within a decade after the battle 
of Talikot into the BijApur kingdom (1075), 
645 ; campaign of Ibrahim A’dil SMh II. in, 
648 ; Shiviji’s campaign in, opposed unsuc¬ 
cessfully by A'li Adi] Shah II. in person, 652; 
in charge of Abdul Karim the ancestor of the 
SAvanur NawAlis 0072), 653 ; thivuji’s famous 
expedition into (1676), 654 ; under Fateh Sing 
Bhonsla, an officer of Shdhu, 666 ; invasion 
of, by tlie Nizdrn (1774), G58; invasion of, hy 
Haider in '776, G59; disturbances in 1795 
and 1800, 062 ; falls into the hands of the 
confederates, the Peshwa, the Niy.Am, and the 
English (1790), 662 ; condition of (1803), 063. 

KabnXtaka : army of, defeated hy Pantidurga, 
J94; army, of Kirtivarman II., 377; pro¬ 
vinces under Bdcliirdja, 524 ; laid waste by 
Malik Kdfur in 1312, 633, See K arris! tak. 

KarnAtas : Western Chdlukyas, 436. 

Karnttl ; district, 186, 336 ; copperplate grant 
from, 343, 361, 363, 364, 366 note 1, 367, 
3C9. 

KakpatavAn ijya ; territorial division, identified 
with Kdpadwaijaj, 413. 

Karpurattlaka : elephant, brought hy Siihha- 
rAja, the Yadava king, from Ldiijipura, 236, 
616, 

Karrah MAnikpitr : on the Ganges, governed 
by AlU-ud-din, 630, 531. 
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KXbShApana : coin, mentioned in an inscrip¬ 
tion, 148, 176. 

KArtavIrya; 410. See SaliasrArjuna. 

KAutayirva X. : Ra^ta princo of Saundatti (980), 
428; feudatory of tho Western Chitlukya 
kings Koines vara 1, anil Tnila It., 433, 553. 

KArtayIrya II.: Ratta king (1069-107G), 
561; fendatory of tiie Western Chalukya 
kings .Sam,Avars II. and VikramAditya VI., 
443, 451, 654. 

KAhtavIkya III.: Ratta chieftain (1143), 651'; 
feudatory of tlie Western ClnUukya kings 
Jagadekamalla II. and of Taila III., 400, 
476. 

KArtavIrya IV. : Ratta cliieftain of Saundatti, 
son of Lakshmido\a 1.(1199 - 1218), 551; 
556, 557, 671 . 

KArtikeya god, favours Karvavarinan with 
the first Sutra of a now grammar, 170 -171 ; 
family god of the Chalukyas, 180; of the 
Kadambas, 287 note 1 ; god of war ami son of 
S'iva, 337 and note 4; 338, See KArltikeya. 

KArttikeya : god of war andS'iva’s son, 287 
note 1, 479. 800 Kdrtikeya. 

Kabitsa : country, mentioned by Pdtiini, 138 
and note 4; situation of, assigned in the 
Pim'n;as, 130. 

KAhvAn: village, 314. 

Karya : inscription at, 305. 

KAsaiikada : territorial division, 404 ; leading 
town, 413, 

KasAkodi : Pall&va grant, 316 note 6 , 819 
note 3; village, 322 ; copperplate grant from, 
323 ; records at 326 j 376. 

KAsSakola : 359, 392. See Kils&kula. 

KAdAstfLA : country on tho north bank of the 
Tapti, 359, 392, See Kisakula. 

KasapaYYANaYAKA : governor of BanavAsi 
under the Kalachurya Bijjala, 460, 478, 476. 

Basel* ; village granted by Bhoja II. the 
Kollidpnra S'ilAhAra, 256. 

Kasyapa: gotra, 278 note 1. Sage, 340 noto 2, 

KAsf : king of, killed in a battle by Singha^a. 
240, 525. 

KAsm Bauid : Kahamani chief, 040. 

KASMfR : chronicle of, Introduction to the 
Early History of tho Dckkau, i. ; 243 ; history 
of, 281 note 3. 

KATAoncuoRis : Kalachuris, 282, 293 - 296. 

Kayak : 142. 

IyatAka. : fortified part of Daulatdhid, 534, 

KAr antra : grammar, legend regarding the 
compilation of, 170- 171. 

BathArosa ; Sanskrit work, 410 note 2. 

KathXsarithAqara : 170. 

Kath 1 A A’An ; 142 ; southern boundary of Chan- 
dragupta’s dominions and western boundary 
of- Anoka’s dominions, 146 ; ltshatrapas of, 
153 ; 157. See Kathiiwud. 

KAthiAwAd : province, 312, 317 ; held by tho 
Valabhi kings (605 - 7G6), 336, 383, 490, 515, 
517, See Kathuivfld, 

Katta : 551, See Kdrtavfrya I. II. and III. 

KAttaaia ; 556. See Kartavirya III. 

Katumukha ; Fallava musical instrument, 327. 


KAtyAyanA : his acquaintance with southern 
nations'; notices PAoiui’s omission in explain¬ 
ing Pmqdya, 139,140 ; familiarity of north 
A'ryas with the southern countries in tho 
time of, and the chronological relations with 
Pataftjali and P&ijini of, 140, 141, 

Kailladevi : wife of Kanjardya of Gnjardt, 
taken into AM-ud-dln’s harom after her 
husband’s defeat (1297), 532. 

Kaui.ur : in the Ntzilm’s dominions, inscription 
at, 488 ; 601 ; in the M4<avafdi district, 502, 

KahmXra : forest in the extreme south, 202. 

KaumArI •. one of the Pleiades, 337 note 4. 

Kaundinya : gotra, 278 note 1. 

Kays A Mnf : capital of the king of the Vatsas, 
197. 

Kaitthem : grant from, 282, 367, 378 note 3, 
293, 339 note 1, 342, 343 note 6, 345 note 4, 
346 note 4, 347 notes 1 and 2, 349 note 4, 
361 note 2, 378 and note 3, 385, 425 note 2, 
426, 434. 

Kavadidvipa : 282 note 6 ; northern part of 
the Konkin. .29S note 2 ; 347 note 2 ; province, 
452; evidently Kipardikadvlpa, 644 ; ruled 
by the Goa Iv tdamba Jayakddin II., 568. 
See lvh pardikadvipa. 

KAvana ; KAma, father of Brahma the general 
of SomeWara IV., 464 ; Kdvapayya, Ka}a- 
churya Sankama’s officer, 487, 489. 

KAvanayya : 487, 489. See Kdvaija. 

KAvera : king of, made tributary to the 
Chalukya crown, 189. 

Kavukas : defeated by VinayMitya tbe son of 
Vikramiditya I., 368. 

KAvkri : river, 24 ; crossed by Pulikefii II., 
183; 243, 299, 331,350, 524. 

IiAvi : grant, found at, 195, 197, 198, SI5, 
401, 403 „ 404, 408, 409. 

Kavirauahya : poem, 208. 

KavithasAmii : villago, identified with KosAd, 
412. 

KavyAdar&a : 170, 

KAvYAPRAkASa : 171. 

KAyAvatAra : village, modern KArvAn, 314. 

KAzis: their office, re-established by Bd.ld.ji 
BAjirAv, 97. 

Keating : Col., takes VesAvn and Karanja, 101. 

JCeiR ; Sir William Grant, takes the forts of 
Nivti and RAiri, 127. 

K klayad! : province, 441 note 6,458, 460, 485 ; 
ruled over by the Sindas of Yelburga, 672 , 
075, 576. See KelvAdi. 

Kkleyabbe : Kejeynladevl, wife of VinayMitya t 
492. 

KeLjsyaladeyI : 492, 493. See Kejeyabbe, 

K kI. 0 ]> 1 : 572, See KeJavAdi. 

Ket.vAdi : <57 2. Sue KelivAdi. 

Keiya MAuim : town seized by RhimrAja, 27; 
remains of a Portuguese church at, 65. 

ICelwAui : 572. See KeJavAdi. 

KemajJo : identified with Kimoj or Kimij, 316. 

KemuuAvi : in the NizAm’s dominions, 439 ; in¬ 
scription in a temple at, 440 note 8 ; 460. 

Kemkem : Korlkay., 3. 

KendattijiadiyAla : inscription at, 332. 
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KendokmAnya : village, 348, 

Ivengam : province, 333, 434" 

Kennedy : Col., takes Mandangad (1818), 116 • 
takos the forts of RAingad and PAlgad and 
purchases the possession of Rasalgad, 117 • 
takes Anjanvel. Goyalkot, Bairamgarh. and 
BhAwangarli (1818), 118. 

Ken nett . Major, takes the fort of Nawapura, 
117. c ’ 

Kkeala ; Malabar district, 2S0, 281, 282 and 
note 5 ; king of, conquered bv the Chalukyas 
of BAdiimi, 345 ; 346 ; 362 note 6, 363 ; 375 ; 
humbled by Vislipuvardlmna, 436 ; sla'in by 
VikramAditya VI. tho Western Cluilukya 
king of Kaly&pi, 362, 378 j 442, 414. 

Ke'bada: country, 143,444. See Keralas. 
Keralaputa ; 277. 

Ke'raLas : people of MalabAr, 21G; their 
country forms part of Daksliipapatlia, 133 ; 
monkey-soldiers are directed to go to the 
country of, 137 ; subdued by Sahadeva the 
P&pdava, 142 } come in contact with the 
Western Chalukyas, 282; made allies by 
Pulikesin II., 183, 360 ; repeatedly defeated 
by the Pallava king Narsiiphavarman I.,322 ; 
humbled by Vikraindditya I,, 186, 362 ; re¬ 
duced by VikramAditya II., 190,194,375; 
conquered by Govinda III. tho Ralshtralulta 
king, 396 ; conquered by tho Western'Cluilu- 
kya king VikramAditya II. also styled VI., 
215, 444; subdued by the Bevagiri Yadava 
king Singhapa, 525. 

KehAtaiiA : country, 282 note 5. 

Keen : Dr., places KAlidAsa in the first half of 
the sixth century, 144; 162, 

Ke'^ava: Bralhmapa chief of tho Kkshyapa 
gotra, performs an Aptory&ma sacrifice, 247. 
Physician and father of Bopadeva, 249. Ka- 
nareso poet, 344 note 5. cion of HoJalarAja 
governs the BAnavasi province as a feudatory 
of the Kalachurya Bijjala, 473, KAmvadeva- 
vdya’s minister, 566, God Vishnu, 149, 
Grant to, 581, 

Ke4avabha.ttayya : 406. See KesirAjayya. 
Kesavadeva : god, 449, 

KesavAdityabkva : the Western ChAlukya king 
Somesvara II.’s officer, 443. 
KesavaMahajani : minister of KAriivadova and 
donor of a copperplate grant, 223, 

Kesava RAjA: diva’s attendant, 482. 
KE3AVAsvAMiN:Br6,hman grantee of a ChAlukya 
prince, commentator on sa :rificial sntras and 
rites, 191. 

Kesiiidby ; S'ilihAra king (1203), 20. 
KesidkvA; 539, 542, bee Avikesarin. 
KeSimAyya : officer of A'havamalja the Kaja- 
churya king, 428 note 4. Jagadekamalla IPs 
officer. See KesirAja. Bijjaia’s officer, 458,473. 
See KeSirAja and Kesava. Bolikeya, Kalachurya 
SfameSvara’s governor of the Tardavadi, 
H&numgal, and Bauavasi provinces, 485, 486, 
KeSin : demon, destroyed by Krislipa, 343 
note 5. 

KesirAja; the Western Chulukya king Jagade¬ 
kamalla II. 's governor of the Bejvola, Palasige 


and PAnunigal provinces, 458. Bijjala’s officer, 
47.3. free Ke^ava and Kesimayya, Biiiala’s 
officer, J 

Ke'sirAjayya : Kesavabhattayya the-Western 
CMlukya king Somesvara IV,’a officer, 465, 
Kyjachurya iSankama’a governor of Banav&si. 

Kesdvolala : modem l’attadakal in the Hun- 
^gim.u taluka of the Bijiipur district, 348. 
KetaladevI : wife of the' Western ChAlukya 
king Somesvara I., 438, 440. Wife of Vira- 
BallAla Il„ 493,502. Wife of the HAngal 
Kadamha KAmadeva, 659, 660, 
Ketalaputkas : country of (Chera or Kerala), 
mentioned in Asoka's edicts, 143, 
Ketalaputta : province, outlying ASoka’s 
dominions, 146. 

Ketahasa : Kadamha king, 285 note 5, 664. 
Kjiaoiiaju. ; race; 439, 443, 4E0, 452 476 
523. ’ ’ 

KhadgAvaj.oka : biruda of Bantidurga, 389. 
KjiAei KjiXn : MusalmAn historian, Introduc¬ 
tion to the History of the Kopkap, ix., 38, 60, 
69, 73. 

KijagAratA: race, annihilated by Gotamfpu- 
tra, 149; 155, ICO. * 

Khajana ; marshy land, 185. 

Kjuajjasa : modern Klrijapa, 185, 
KhakhXrAta ; 155. Sec' KhagArAta. 

KjiAj.ie Omae : 4. 

KaAi.si : rock inscription at, 142. 

KhAnApuu : in the KfdhApur State, inscription 
at, 565. Taluka and town in the Belganm dis¬ 
trict, 565 ; Goa KAdamba record at, 566, 570. 
KhandXla : village, 605. 

Khandarabatxaba ; 418 note 8. 

KecanderAo DAbhAde : SenApati or chief com¬ 
mander of the MarAthAs (1716-1721), 599,- 
defeats the Mughal army between Surat and 
Burhfinpur, 026. 

KuandeeAv EAbtb: SarsuhhedAr of the Kop¬ 
kap, 110. 

KhAndeei : Kennery Island, taken and forti¬ 
fied by Shivstji, 71-72, 

KuAndesa : origin of, 231, 

Khandesu : district, 298 note 2, 355, 374, 399 
423, 430, 460, 515, 521,522; kingdom of, 
founded by Malik Nazir the eldest son of 
Malik RAja (1399), 620. 

Khanpoji MAnkae ; MarAtha commander, 
takes Chaul (1741), 85 ; first SubhedAr of 
SAlsetto, 99. 

KhXn JapAn : Mughal general, sends ships to 
help the Sidis, 69. 

KiiAn JahAn ; Mughal governor of the Deccan, 
cantons at l’edgaou and builds a fort called 
Bahadurgad (1673), 626. 

KhAn-JahAn Lodi: Mughal governor ef the 
Deccan (1628), 625, 

KuAn Muhammad : prime minister of BiiApur 
(1657), 652. 

KuAn ZamAn : imperial general, ordered to join 
tho Bijapur troops, 38, 

Kharda: battle of, between the Nizam and 
the Pcsliwa (1794), 606. 
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KhIkb'pAtaN' : river, 37 ; remains of the town 
of, 41 s plates at, 200, 207; grant at, 203, 
205, 264, 256, 341 note 2, 414 note 1, 416 note 
4, 422 note 1, 426, 431, 433, 5S6 and 
note 2, 542, 543 ; charter from, 538, 

Kjiaeki : city, founded by Malik Ambar, after 
tho fall of Ahuiodnagar (lGOO), 024. 

Kharoli : main village of Kliandoji Mankar, 
85* 

KhAtkajus.- Wild tribe, 113, 125, 

Kn atvXnqA Dhvaja : club banner of Pallava 
Nandipotavarraan, taken by Vikramaditya II., 
375. 

Kni was KhAn ; son of KIntii Muhammad, the 
traitorous prime-minister, becomes regent of 
liijtipur (1672), 653 ; his negotiations witli the 
Mughals to hold Bij&pur as a dependent 
province of the empire (1675); his assassina¬ 
tion ; 663. 

Khexi : caves, 9. 

Kbediapus : Sirigliaga’s inscription at, 240. 
KheubApur : inscription (1213) at, 523, 524, 
558. 

KiielnA : Vishulgad, hill fort, 31invaded 
unsuccessfully by Afalck-ul-Tujtfr (1451), 588. 
Kiiem Savant: attacks the remains of the 
Portuguese armies, 85, 108 ; death of (1803), 

KiiETAHAiiA : country, present Klied taluka of 
the Hatndgiri district, 355, 356 note Ij iden¬ 
tified with Kittur in the Belgaum district bi¬ 
ll. T. Telang, 35(1 note 1. 

Khe'taka : inodorii Kuira, mentioned in tho 
Valabhi records, 856 note 1; 3S2, 401, 413. 
KhetakAhara : province of tlie Valabhi chiefs 
(760), modern Kaira district, 315, 316, 382. 
Kuilji ; emperors of Delhi, 500, 631. 
Khilioila : 547. 8eo Kijigala. 

Kuilioiei : another name of Panh&Jii, 254. 
IiHiniaiiADtmQ a : S'ilihiira prince Mfira- 
sirnba rules at, 430. 

Khizr KiiAn : AlU-ud-din’s eldest son, marries 
Devaladevi, 532. 

Kuolesvaka : Br&liman cliicf and general in 
tho service of Sjpghai.ia tho Yddava king, 
reduces the Ourjara kings Mil lava and Abldra, 
240, 242, 243, 525, 

Khoiaas : the seven, country under GandartkU- 
_ tya, 255. 

Khoras : meaning of, Introduction to tho 
Konkan History, x. footnote 1. 

Khoshtt : dynastic title of Persian kings, 388. 
KuosRtr II, : of Persia, interchange of lettors 
and presents between, and PulikCsiu II. (025- 
_ 626), 352. 

Khotxka : Bdshtrakiiti king, succeeds his 
brother Krishna HI.', 205-207; 210. See 
Khottiga. 

Khots : grants to (1502), 33, 106 ; of Salsctto. 
124, 120. 

Kuottioa: Bdslitrakuta king, 300; 307; 387;his 
birudas , titles, epithets, and wars with Para- 
m&ra kings of Malwa, 422 and note 3 ; records 
regarding him, 422-423 ; 424 note 1); 420 ; 
432. See Khotika. 


Khottig adrva : 205, 

Khottioaueva Nityavarsha : 422 note 8. 
See Khottiga. 

Keuddika : village, 347 note 2. 

Kuusixo Turk : defends Ismael Adil Khan and 
is rewarded with the jahdgir of Belgaum, 641. 

KhwAjA IIAji : general of AUa-ud-din, sent 
with Malik Kdfur to reduce Dorasamudra 
(1310), 609 ; sets out to subdue the king of 
Worarigal and reduce the Hoysalas, 533. 

ICuwAja JaiiAn ; Bahamani noble in charge of 
Purenda, 589. 

KiiwAja MAukud GawAit : 639. 

Kidd: Captain, English pirate, plunders a 
Bombay vessel off Itajapur (1697), 80, 

Kielhorn : Professor, 200 note 1, 292 noted, 
293 note 2, 320 note 6,335 noto 2, 860 note 1, 
423 note 2, 446 notes 4 and 6, 513, 517, 519 
note 1. 

KickjatnAh j inscriptions at, 303, 307. 

Kwcxatmadu : inscribed stones at, 299. 

Kiliuapa : hill-fort, 547. 

Kiligjlaciirga : 439. Seo Khiligiladnrga. 

Kim : river, 310, 314 ; southern boundary of tho 
(lurjara country, 315 ; 336, 347, 3G9 and 
notes 3 and 5, 370 note 3, 

ICiiiXj : village, 315. 

Kxmoj: 315. Sec KimAj. 

KlNGTJSirBl!: English ship, 94. 

Kings : Portuguese, complain against the prac¬ 
tice of idol-worship (1664), 58; transfer all 
seminaries to the Society of Josu3 and order 
the charges incurred by missionaries in their 
voyages to be paid by tho viceroy and captains 
of the fortresses; "Order conversion by forca 
(1694), 59; allow liberty of conscience, 60; 
abolish tho Inquisition in India (1775), 61; 
are iudifferent towards their Eastern posses¬ 
sions, 64. 

KirXi : division of Abhir, Introduction to the 
History of tho Konkan, x. 

KIrtya : language of the Balhftva country, 388 

KiRiTA-KEBEruR: ngvah&ra of, 449. 

Kirki : battle of (1817), 630 ; a village, 057. 

Kuitide'va I.: 559,561. See Kirtivarman II. 

Kiritoeva II.: IHngal Kfidamba, 559. 

ICHit i NAbAyana : birnda of IJovinda III., 394. 

KximnArA; brother of Gomka the Kolhlpur 
Slhihara prince, 254 ; 345 ; 545. See Kirti¬ 
varman I. 

KfRTiVARMA : ChAlukya king (550-567), 13. 
Sec Kirtivarman I. 

KfRTiv armAn' I. : fourth Chalukya prince (567- 
597), successor of PulikoSin I,, 328; his biruda, 
361 note 3; subdues the Nalas, the Mauryas 
of North Kofikap, and the Ivadambas of 
Banavdsi, 181, 182, 285, 335-336 ; breaks the 
confederacy of the Kadamhas, 291 note 2; 
conquers the Gafigas, 300, 309; date of his 
succession to the throne, 344 and noto 7; 
adorns Vatapi with buildings and temples, 
VaiSlinava cave temples, appoints SatyASraya 
Dhruvaraja Indravarman his govornor in the 
Konkap (590); enlargement of tho Chalukya 
power by, 345 and note 4; 346 note 4, 349 ; 
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356; BafdAmi cave inscription of (678), 357; 
365, 377 note 2. Halnga! Kadamba, 659. 

EiRTiVAKMAN II.; Sai.yAsravii Nripasiiiiha 
(746 - 757) last Western Chalukva king, 190, 
379, 389 ; son anil successor of VitranoiditAa 
II,, 374; his copperplate grant, 190; con¬ 
quered by Dantidurga, .194; 211, 212; 

grant of, 336 note 3; l'nttadakal iiiKcrip- 
tion of, 374; his hirittlas, epithets, and 
titles, 376-377 ; breaks the powor of the 
Pallavas, 190, 377; grants villages to a lir.rh- 
inan (757), 377 ; overthrow of the Western 
Cha'lukva sovereignty in the timo of, hy the 
RAshtrakfitas, 190, 377 ; loses the northern 
province^ of his dominions before the date of 
the Pattadakal inscription (754), 378; 391,397, 
427 note 3, IlAngal KAdumba prince (106s- 
1078) and feudatory of the Western OliAlukjn 
kings iSnmeivara I. and Vikramdditva VI. 
439, 430, 559, 561. 

Kiutiyarman III.; Western Chrflukya king 
of Kali.tni, 378, 379. = 

KfiiTiiaAtiMt'DI; work of Somes vara or 
fcomadevn, 215, 241,4525 note 5, 

KirukAgXmAsi: village, 309, 370. 

KittrvAi.i.i: village, 377. 

KisttrinduA : visited hy Sahadcva, its situa¬ 
tion in the Purij)as, 142. 

Kishw tit hilly ; Bijttpur general, 645. 

KistEin; territorial division, 305, 418, 419, 
421, 430, 431, 433, 435, 437, 439, 440, 441 
and note 6,443; ruled over by the Sindus of 
Yclburga, 452 ; 463, 460, 485, 488, 572, 574, 
67o, 570. 

KibevolaI, : modern Pirttadakal, citv, 305, 
348 note 8, 358 note J, 360 note 1, 572, 575. 
See Kesuvolal. 

Kiitkl : Mr., Ktinarese dictionary by, 2S5 
note 6, 4 37 note 0. 

Kittl’r : in Bclguuvn district, 350 note 1 ; in¬ 
scription at, 570 note 8,57]; the most southerly 
portion of Ismael A'dil Shah's kingdom, 640; 
besieged by Tipn (1785), 660 ; ceded to the 
Peshwa by Tipn ; retaken bv tlte Mysor troops 
(1787), 061; state founded by two Lingayat 
brothers Malta and Chakka; revolt and 
capture (1824), 668 - 670, 

KoAei : fort, reduced hy Malik Ahmad, 32; 
pass, 42. 

KoCiiark.m ; village, 185. 

KooiichprA kA : identified with Koehreiii, 
306, 

Kochrkm : copperplate grant from, 363, 366. 

Kod : tIUuka, 460 note 3, 504, 563. 

Kodikop ; records at, 457, 573 ; 574, 675. 

KoDUKonu: village, 326. 

KoieA ; confluence of the KrislnjA and the, 142, 

Kokaiia; 410. See Kokkala. 

Kokalla I. : Kalaebnri prince, 290; of Tri¬ 
pura or Tewar, 3S0 ; Chedi king, Krising! 
II.’s father-in-law, 412. 

Kokkala : king of Chedi, 201 ; 203 ; prince of 
the western branch of the Chedi dynasty, 240 ; 
father-in-law of Krishna II., 410 ; 415! 

KokkALA I, : 296. See Kokalla I. 


Kokkalla: 296. See Kokalla 1., 410. See 

Kokkala. 

Kokatncr : grant, 468 ; 469. 

Ivon > eaves, 12, 

Koi.Aiu ; eaves, 9; fort, 39; fort, rebuilt by 
f liivAji, 08; ShivAji’s former naval head-quar¬ 
ters, 75 ; Angria’s principal place of arms, 79; 
district surveyed and assessed in grain (1784 - 
1785), 109 ; 282 note 6, 298 note 2, 537, OlS ; 
state, lapses to the British Government (1840), 
129. 

Kor. a u Ai .a ; king, founder of the city of 
Kolahalapura, 297, 340 note 3. 

KolXualapi'ka : modern KolAr, 297. 

KolAi.a ; .298 ; fortress at, 496. See Koldhalu, 

KolAlAi-uba ; town, taken liy Y’ishyuvardhaua, 
490. 

KoT.ArooR ; Kellnipur, 538 note* 8. 

KolAe : town, 297, 300, 

KolAramaia ; inscriptions at the temple of, 
297. ‘ 

Kolenoru ; province, 465. 

Koj.nXri R: State, 390, 544 ; coins of the 
Satavahanns found at, Introduetion to the 
liarly History of tile Dokkan, iv,; coins with 
names of princes on found at, 152; coins found 
at, 1 58 ; 161, 166, 1G7 ; flourishing inland town 
under the Audhrabhriti as or S'atavahanas, 175, 
176; Jayasiniba II. the Western Ch.Alukya 
king’s camp at, 214, 436 ; S'ihiliAra dynasty 
of, 253.257. probably Tagarupura, 538 and 
note 8 ; chief of, filled with fear at the success 
of eidlirija (1094-1143), 121 ■ replaces the 
dethroned kings of ThAna (1151), 25; won 
over by Vijjnija, 222, 4 75 ; Vijjarja’s expedi¬ 
tion to, 227, 481 ; S'ilahdra chief of, places 
idolsof Buddha, -S'iva,andArbat,on the margin 
of a tank at, 228 ; annexation to the l'Adava 
dominions of the kingdom of, 240, 624 ; in¬ 
scription at, 224, 240, 407, 523, 621, 027, 529, 
549 ; S'ilAleira dynasty of, 253 - 257 ; district, 
254; Lingayats in, 478 ; temple of MahA- 
lakslnni at,-5J6; devastated by the Mugbnls 
(1636), 650; TArabai establishes herself at 
(1710), 81 ; Ittfja of, ftltaeks the possessions of 
the Patvardhan family anil levies tribute ns far 
south as Kittiir ; defeated near Suvanur by 
the Sir Snbhedar, f>62 ; fights witli Savant- 
wadi, 112, C63; peace with the Kdin of (1800), 
609.; 

Koljs petty rajds, 30, 70; wild tribe, 125; 
give trouble in the North Kofikan, 127. 

Koli.a ; Quilon, 341 note 2; country, ruled 
over by Vishmivardhana, 499. 

Koi.LAaiar; conquered hy Vishijuvardhana, 
497 and note 2. 

KollAi’i'ka : ancient name of KolhApur, 638. 
See KolhApur. 

KOI.LU'AKE ; place, 437 and note 6. 

Komkam ; Konkaii, 3. 

Kgnaoal : battle of (1800), 6G3, 

KosuXra : fort, obtained by ShivAji (1617) 
591. 

KovnivfE; caves, 9. 

Kokdivte ; caves, 9, 27. 
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Kon&ALI : fortress at, 490. 

KotoalkXd : district, 303. 

Ivon'i>an rv arman : alleged founder of the 
Western Ganga dynasty, 301 note 1. 

Ko.vo-AS : slain by Vishijuvaidlwna, 490. 

Kox'GHJ • territory, 29S ; fortress at, 496 ; coun¬ 
try, ruled over by Yislii)uvardhana, 4-99, 
SO-, 505. 

KouiiUnESA mJAKKiti: Tamil chronicle 
published by Mr. Bice, 3<>0, 30 note 1. 

KonhkrkXu Patvakdhas : lYshwa’s general 

(lei'rated by Haidar (1770), 059. 

IvOMKAN: its boundaries, and divisions into 
Tal-Konknu and Olnit-Mitlm, Introduction 
to thu History of the Konkan. ix.; climate, 
aspect, and people, ibid^ x.-xii, ; tradition 
of its creation, 26 ; extent of, and territories 
included in its ancient divisions ; its seven 
divisions, 2S2 notc5, 298 note 2 ; its earliest 
mention, 1 ; its various spellings, 3- fuau- 
vyas of, 541 ; were dispossessed of, by the 
Western Chalukya king Kirtivannau I. (566- 
598), 2> s 2, 335, 336 ; Satyasraya-Dhruvuraja 
Indrftvanuan appointed governor of (590), 
315) overwhelmed by Pulikesin II. (609- 
6(2),263,350; Southern Kunkan wasacquired 
by Satyapbulla S’tUMra und.r the Kasbtra- 
kuta king Krisbija I. (754 - 782), 537; under 
tile Kishtraklic is and Western Ghihikyas, 26 ; 
conquered by 'the Cbola king BijarAjadeva, 
306) passed into the bands of the S ii&hiiraa 
of North Koiikai) (1017), 538; S'ilaharas of 
North Konkai) rule the whole Konkai) as feu¬ 
datories of the Western Chdlukyas, 436, 439, 
150, 498; some portion of North Konkat) 
held by the Ixardd S'ildluira king Gorilla 
(10-10- I960), 540 547 ; Konkat) nine-liundred 
or Don territory is wrested front the S'ilAhdras 
of North Konkat) by Kildaniln Jmakodn I. 
(1051), 566, 567 ; under the Kolhilpur or 
Kar.nl S'ilithnra prince GandarAilityn, 255, 
547 ; S'ilubAra princes of North Konkat) 
reinstated by the KarAd S'ihih.ira prince Vija- 
ydditya (1143-1153), 548; North Konkat) 
invaded and included among Ids eighteen dis¬ 
tricts by Kumar PA1 of AnahilavAda. "4 ; sub¬ 
jugated by the HAugal Kidamiut KAmadeva, 
503 ; S'iliihilras of, become independent, 541 ; 
Goa Kiidambas become independent in, 568 ; 
seized upon by tile Simla prince zVehugi II., 
219, 574 ; Goa K&dambas an 1 difi-ated in, 
by Aciingi II.’s son Perinipi r., 569, 575 ; 
somo success obtained in, by tho Devagiri 
YAdava king Krishna, 246, 627 ; annexed to 
the kingdom of the Devagiri Yidavas, 247, 
528; Devagiri YAdava governors appointed 
in, 25, 529-630 ; under Devagiri Yidavas, 26, 
29; Mubirik I. ( 7 3XS) extends his garrison 
to, 29 ; North, reduced by Ahmad Shih, 30 ; 
its invasion by the Balmmani king Ali-ud- 
din II,, 31 ; district, put under Junnar. 32; 
its division between Abmadnagar and Bijipur 
and government by Gujarit, 33 ; transfer of 
its Ahmadnagar portion to Bij.lpnr (1636), 
overrunning of its northern part by Sh&Iiji 


Bhonsla, and its survey, 38 ; its administrative 
divisions and government by Bijipur, 39 ■ 
North, passed to the Mugbals (1572), and 
held by the Portuguese, 40; military establish¬ 
ment in, 51 ; attains its highest import¬ 
ance under Shivaji, 67 ; Shiviji extends 
his power to tho (16481, 67; Southern its 
three powers, 6-<; Northern* suffers from 
the armiea of the Mugbals (1684), 77 - 
its condition during the twenty-seven’ years 
"kit h elapsed between the deaths of Shiviii 
and Auratigzeb, 81 ; its inclusion in the Ma- 
ritha swmij (1720) and its division between 
UAjuram and Shii.hu, 82 ; condition of, 97-99 . 
its management under the last Pcsliwu, U3 ’ 
North, coded to the English (1817), 115 - its 
condition in 1818,135 ; Southern, its condition 
in 1 SIS,-125. 126 ; military force in, 127, 128 ■ 
North and Sooth joined together (1830), 128 • 
its future, 13). See Korikaua. r 

Konkana : country, 310; nlne-lmndred, one 
of the provinces ot the Uoa Kidumbas, identi¬ 
fied with Uevatidvipa, 34 7 note 2 4i‘> 452 
/j!? 5 ri ! 1<, ; l , 0V1 ', 1 ' bY the Goa KiUlamhas! 
4/b, 486 ; ruled by the Silahiras under Arike- 
sarm, 538. See Konkan. 

Konkavapi-ka : 353 note 2, 

Kouka.ni AlPSAr.wXNa: 7. 

Konkauis : people from the Konkan, 126, 
KoKKArf-TaNA : its various spellings, 3. 

Kotfir an-TitAna : port of Gujarit, 20, 
KonkonGa : country, surrendered to Vishnuvar- 
dhaim, 496. 

Komnor : town 431 ; inscription at, 286 note 1, 
406 note 4, 553, 554, 555. 

Kootwab : 547. 

KopAl : captured by Haidar, 659; taken by 
the Nizam’s troops (1790), 662. 
Ko-Pabakksakxv.M'.xian ; another name of 
B.-tjendraehola, 841 note 2, 

Koi’ABoaon ; Baghumithrao’s placo of resi¬ 
dence after the treaty of SAlbrti in 7782 ; hia- 
death at, G28 ; scene of the treacherous mur¬ 
ders of Bid Is by B&ldji Lakshin an, 62th 
Koppa : on the river Tungd, 441. .See Kopparn. 
Koppal : in tho Nizam's dominions, 501. 
K-oppam : on the Por&ru river, Western 
Chdlukya king SouieSvara I. conquered by 
the Chola king Rrtjendradeva at, 417. 
Koppana ; town, 486. 

Koppk,4vara : grant of a village to the temple 
of, "40. 

KO-RXjAnXjA-7tXjAKES.\HIYAHVf ait : Choja 

king, rrivabedanga Satyd^raya’s opponent^ 
341 note 2, 433. fc’eo Ndrmadi-Cholaj Rdja- 
ra jadeva, Rujendra. 

Koral : town, 314. 

KokEijaon : tattle of (1818), Gil. 

KORiiiDA : modern Kora! on the Narmndd, 334, 
Korlai : rock of, 38 ; the name II Morro 
given by tho Portuguese and other Eu¬ 
ropeans ; attem pts to build a fort on ; 
capture of ( 1 594), 50; artillery at, 55; 
Portuguese fort at, 66. 

RosXd : village, 412. 
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KoSALA : country, mentioned by PAijini, 138 
its position assigned in the PurAiias, 339 
king of, surrenders himself to Pulakesi II., 
383 ; king of, subdued by Dantidurga, 194, 
389 ; umbrella of the king of, carried away 
by Dhruva, 197; 280; kingdom of, 403 
note 3, 

Kosalas : tbe, 282, 350. 

Kosam : 397, 

Kotevur : village, 421. 

KoimiRA: village, 401, 

Kotta Harivatsa: 386. 

Kotta mandaoa ; 491. 

Kotxatii : inscription at, 307 note 7. 

KoTtTR : inscription at, 380. 

KovaiAia : capital of the Ganga kings, 298, 
303 and note 3. 8eo KolAhalapura. 

Kovatur : modern Coimbatore, uprooted by 
Vishijuvardhana, 49(J. 

Koyatce : modern Coimbatore, fortress at, 496. 

Koyimvttok : modern Coimbatore, 496. 

Kovui: river, 646. 

Krishna : eighth incarnation of Vishiju, 342; 
343 note 5 j 490, 517. King of S'Atavdliana 
race, 147 ; second king of the Audluabhritya 
dynasty, 155, 163 ; dates of his accession and 
death, 166, KAshtrakiita king, 17S. See 
Krishparija, the contemporary of Jaya- 
siihha. Devagiri YAdava king, 244-246; 
467 ; (1247 -1260), 519 ; PrAkrit forms of 
his name, records of his time, his titles and 
epithets, his officers, 252, 526, 527. Founder 
of the Ka’aehuri family of Chedi, 225 ; kills 
a cannibal king at Kdlafljara and acquires 
the DahalA country, 468 ; 469. YAdava king 
RAmaehandra’s viceroy in the Konkan, 248. 
KAdamba prince, 290 note 2. See Krishija- 
varman. 

Krishna I,: RAsbtrakuta king (754 - 782), 
195- 190, 382, 385; deposes his nephew 
Dantidurga, 3S9 ; his lirudas , 390; his 
conquests and grant; constructs a temple of 
S'iva at EllorA, 391; 392, 393, 399 note 7, 
400, 408 and note 4, 409, 413 ; favours 
Saijaphulla the first S'ilaliAra king, 537. 
See Krishija RAja. 

Krishna II. : RAsbtrakuta prince (888-912), 
379 note 2, succeeds his father, marries a 
Chedi princess, 201, 296 ; subdues the neigh¬ 
bouring princes, constructs Jain temples, 
consecrates the Jaina Purina, 201-202; 210 ; 
northern limit of his dominions, 383 ; his 
city burnt, 3S4 note 4 ; his birudas , epithets, 

410 ; his wars with tjio Eastern Chalulsyas, 

411 -412 and note 1 ; records regarding him, 

412 - 414 and note 1. 

Krishna III.: (KvishijarAjadeva) KAshtrakiita 
king (940.956) succeeds his father Amogha- 
Varsha III., 205, 418 ; his birudas, titles, 
and epithets, 418-419 ; his wars, 207, 305, 
332 note 6, 383, 419 - 420 ; his feudatories, 
231, 233, 236, 256, 420, 550, 552 ; records 
regarding him, 207, 420 - 422, 427 note 3. 

KrishnA : river, 133, 185, 334 note 2, 442, 
497, 524, 647 ; confluence of the KoynA and 


tbe, 546 ; of the, and tbe TungabbadrA, 
186 ; of the Malaprahlii and the, 227 ; and 
the MalparbliA, northern boundary of the 
Hoysala kingdom, 503, 504, 5l)6. 

Keishnabis.vna ; river Krishna, 334 and note 2, 

Krishnadbva ; YAdava king RAmachandra’s 
governor of the Konkan (1289), 529. 

KitisHNAG-rsi; modern Kanheri, mount, 404, 
405 ; 641, 

Krishna, J! ; author of the RatuamAlA, 409 
note 1. 

Khishna-Kanduara : Krishija, III., 419, 
550. YAdava king Krishija of Devagiri, 508. 

Krisiinarura ; 384 note 4. 

KkisunakAja ; S'atavAliana king Krishna, 

154. Early Elshtrakuta king (375 - 400), 13. 
RA-sUtiaktita king Krishija, contemporary of 
Jayasiriiha I., 295 - 296. Father of S'aiiilca- 
ragaiji, chief of Western India, 295, 296; 
ItAshtrakuta king Krishija I., 195 -196, 253. 
Akulavarsha, of the Go jar At branch of the 
MtUkhcd family, son of Dantivarinan, 412, 
413, 414. Kalaehuri king, his coins, 386, 

KbisunarAjadkva ; 411 note 1, 550. See 
Krishija III. 

KeisunarAo Khataokar : 599. 

Krishna Sastri ; Mr. H„ 332 note 10, 443 
note 5. 

Krishna Valt.abha ; 201. 

Krishnavauman 1 .; Kftdamha king, ? 90 and 
notes 2 and 3, 291 notes 1 ami 2. HAngal 
KAdamba, 559. 

KiiHiina-VenA : river, 219, 237. 

Krishnaveni: river, 437 note 6, 497, 504. 
See Krishna. 

Kkishnavenna : river KrishpA, 334 note 2. 

Krisknavkuna : river KrishijA, 334 note 2, 
369, 547, See K rislujaveijiji, 

Kritavibva ; lor<i of MAhishmatijiattana, 
lineage of, 439 note 2. 

KsuaiiarAta ; 165. See KhagArAta. 

Kshaiiarata Nahai'Ana: foreign king, 148, 

155. 

KshatrAPA: title of a king, 155 ; dynasty, 157, 
dynasty ruling over a part of the Dekkftn, 
177; era, 294; power, destruction of, 295 
note 1, 

Ksiiatbapas ; blood relationship of S'AtavAha- 
nas with, 161 ; Western, kings in Western 
India in the early centurief, 294. 

Kshatriyas : tribe, 143 ; bumbled by Gotaml- 
putra. 149. 

KsiiemauAja : ruler of Aqliilwid (841 - 806), 
409 note 1. 

ICshemknpea : author of the BrihatkathA, 

. 170. ‘ 1 

Kviiera ; king of DevarAshtra, 280, 

KpBjA-VisnNtrvARPHANA : ’Western Chjilukya 
prince Vishijuvardhana, 349 and note 3. 

KudA ; Buddhistic caves, 9, 12 ; inscriptions 
at, 143, 538 note 8, See Kudeiii. 

KvD.it, : district, 29 ; town, 68. 

Kvdali-SamoamesvarA ; Basava goes to from 
Kalyhija, 479 ; Basava absorbed into the god 
of, 480 and note 1, 
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KudamalanAdu : identified with Coovg, 341 
note 2. 

KuhtZH : oaves ati 173, 174; inscription at, 
175, 170, See Kiiu’A, 

KOdlApitra : stone inscription at, 301 note ]. 

Kudu • grain, 78. 

Kitdohara ; country, 333. 

Kuhpndi ; country, governed by SAmiy&ra of 
the Ruqdranila-Saindraka family, 344 note 6 ; 
627; governed by the Rattas, 649, 

Kukka.nur : district, in the Nizdm's domi¬ 
nions, 304, 333,432,435; inscriptions at, 433, 
456 note 2, 460, 460, 487 ; grant of, by the 
Kajaehurya SiAghaqa, 480 ; 527. 

Kukuba ; ruled by Gotamiputra, 149. 

Kulachuri; 225, See Kalachnris. 

Kuiagbre : inscription at, 303. 

KbiasekuabAbka : vanquislied by the Sinda 
prince PermAdi I,, 459, 

KulbaroA : 538 note 8. 

Kclburam : 538 note 8, 

Kulioeri : in the Nizam’s dominions, record 
at, 527, 528, 

Kuikabnis: hereditary village accountants, 34. 

Kt/lOTTt7W(jA Ohodaduva I. : Eastern Chalu- 
kya king, 342 note 1 j inscription of, 442 note 
.3 j 445, See RAjiga. 

KuiithAba : 333, See KuduhAra, 

KumAraocjpta I.: early Gupta king, 580. 

KumAra-Mang-aia-VerlattiJr ; village, 327. 

KbmAiianAdu : falls into the hands of 
Vishijuvardhana, 496. 

KumAriia : 408. 

Kumbha : pass, 38. 

KumbhArli : pass, 35 ; opened (1830), 129. 

Kummata : 605. 

Kumuda : elephant, 322 note 8. 

KcmudvAT : country, mentioned by PAljini, 
139. 

KunAd : district, ruled by Armativala, 506. 

KundAkamvI : wife of Vaddiga, 418, 

Kundamarasa : feudatory of the Western 
ChAlukya king, and ruler of the BanavAsi, 
SAntaJige, and Hayve provinces, 437. 

KOndi : village, in the Saiiigamcshwar tAluka 
of the RatnAgiri district, 348 note 4 • country, 
298 note 2, 428, 431, 439, 443; 465, 460, 405, 
546; Kuhiugji province, governed by the 
Rattas of Saundatti, 549, 553, 656, 658, 

KH-NDIvAtaka: possibly Kdndi, 348 and note 
4, See Kundi. 

KitjvdiJr : district, 358 note 1, 403, 432. 

KcNTMAMaHALBi: inscription at, 411 note 3. 

K flu K xr Ma vi a uAnEvr: sister of Vijaytditya, 
builds a Jain temple at Lakshmesliwar called 
A’nesejjeya-basadi, 371. 

Kuntat.a : name of S'AlivAhana, 169 ; kingdom, 
216; 403 note 3; country, 482, 549, 561 ; 
Southern MarlthA Country, 238 ; limits of, 
431 and note 2; country, ruled by the nine 
Nandas, the Gupta family, the Maurya kings, 
the Rattas, the ChAlukyas, Bijjala of the 
Kajaehurya family, and the Hoysaja king 
Vira-BallAla IT., 284 note 2, 462, 503; in 
Maharashtra. 355 note 3, 
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KuntaiA S'Atakarni ; kills his queen Malay 
avatl in amorous sport, 171-172. 

Kh ntayAua : Kootwar village, 547. 
Kupahapura : town, 566, 

Kui’PA'rcR: in Mysoro, inscription at, 284 
note 2, 826, 623; 561 note 6, 

K n a A : village, 323. 

KOram; grant from, 319 note 2, 322, 323, 324 
note 3, 329, 343 noto 5. 

KcrohakAs : Jain sect, 288, 289. 

Kdrtakgti : town, 304; grant, 327 note 4, 
329 noto 5, 365 note 1, 432. 

Kmiuoo-D : near Bell Ary, 504. 
k'ciHTM AiiATiil; KuvumarathyA, village, 350. 
KtrituNPAxA : modorn KadodA, 203, 415. 
Kfiitihi: 605. 

Kuhutakunte : 365 note 1. Seo Kurtakoti. 
Kushoai. : falls into the hands of the confede¬ 
rates, the Peshwa, tho Nizam, and the English 
(1790), 662. 

Kvsumesvara : camp of S'iHdltya, bou of 
Jayasimhavarman at, 18T, 370. 

Ruta : family or group, 178. 

Khtia ; probably Kotliigad, given to the Pe»h- 
wa, 88. 

KctRA : inAm village of tlie Shirko family, 86. 
KbvalAuA ; 298. Seo KolAhalapura. 

Kcvi: Jain JliohArya, his lineage, 400, 
Kwar-thz’-toai : Chinese for Bodhisattva, 354 
KrAsANiiR: village, in the HAngal tAlnka of 
the DhArwAr district, included in the Edevojal 
district, 278 note 2 ; inscription at, 420, 447 
note 1, 629, 662 noto 5, 664 noto 4. 

L AOHOiihiyavvA : wife of Bhillama II,, 232 j 
613. See Bakshmf, 

IiAO-hIyastraya : Jain work, 407. 

IiAXHMlPEVA ; officer of Hoysaja Vlra-Ballaja 
11., 506. See Lakahma and Lakslimldhara. ^ 
Lakiimidevayya : Kajaehurya Sankama's 
officer (1178), 437. Seo Lakshmidlmra. 
Eakkunm : village nearGadag, 223; 490 ; battle 
of and inscription at, 238 ; 504, 620 ; Vfra- 
RaUAjft IT.’s camp at, 505. 

Lakmaya : officer of Hoysala Narasimha I., 
501. 

Lakmideva : Kalaclmrya Saiikama’s officer, 
487. ’ . 

LakbhmA ; officer of Vi'ra-BallAla II. (1197), 
506 ; put to flight by A'cliagi II., 219. See 
Lakhmideva and Lakshmicihara. 
LaxshmXpevI : queen of VikramAditya VI,, 
428 noto 4; 448. Wife of Vishvuvardhan, 
493; 494, See Hakumidevl. * 

LakshtviAna : father of Bonthadevl the wife of 
YikramAditya IV., 427. Kajaehurya Ahava- 
malla’s officer, 489. 

(LakshmabAsa : feudatory oftheWesternCha- 
lukya king Sometvara II., 443. 
Lakshmijshwar : town in the Mi raj State 
within the Dh&rwfir district, 304 note 6, 372- 
373; its old names Huligere 482, Puligete 563, 
and l^ulikaranagara 5*24; Jain temple called 
A'nesejjoya-basadi built by K ui^kum am ab & dev 1, 
sister of the Western Chalukya king Vijfvya* 
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ditya at, 371; temple of SomanAtha at, 482 ; 
inscription at, 209, 292 and note 10 ; 304 note 
6, 305, 33G note 3, 3CS, 372, 373 note 5, 375, 
394, 419, 420, 455 note 6, 529, 569 ; 431. 

LAkshmI : goddess of fortune drawn out of the 
ocean, 195 and note 8. Wife of Jagattnnga, 
RAshtrakdta prince, 203, 296, 414. Daughter 
of Jhanjha and wife of Bhillama IT,, 232, 425, 
513 and note 4. See Lachchiyawa and Lasthi- 
yavva, Sister of Hama, a BrAhmai) chief, 242. 

IiAKStlftrfDEVA : 245; father of Lakshmfdovt, wife 
of VijayAditya II. Goa KAdamba prince, 669. 

LakshmIdeva I.: Ratta chieftain, 631 ; also 
eallod Lakshmapa and. Lakshmidhara, 556, 

LakshmIbevA II.; Ratta king (1228), 551 ; son 
of KArtavirya IV., 557, 558. 

Laksh ufnKvi: wife of Sona ll. Ratta chieftain, 
651, 555. Wife of the Goa Kadavaba Vishpu- 
chitta VijayAditya II., 565, 569. 

LakshmIdhaba : Kajacburya Sankama’s officer, 
487. Ratta king, 556. Officer of the TloysaJ* 
Vira-BAllAla II., 606. See Lakshina and 
Lakhmldeva. Son of BhAskarAcharya, in the 
service of JaitrapAla the Vltdava king, 239,521, 
526. Lion of RhamhhAgiri, reduced by 
tingharift, 239 - 240 ; 525. 

LakshmIpAladevarasa : governor of Nigara- 
kliaijda district under Sifighaija (12411, 624. 

LAKUiUBEVt: 494, See Lakshmadevl. 

LahtAnkuba : btruda of Mubondravarman I., 
328. 

LAnohhAna : crest, 469, 517. 

Landholders : 53. 

Languages : Sanskrit, 136 - 137 ; MarAthi, 
136 j Kanareso, 'felegu, Tamil, 137. 

LAnjA : remains at, 41, 

Lanjigksara : village, identical with LanjlA- 
vara, 348 and note 2. 

LANJiptTBA: probably Tanjoro, 235, 516. See 
Tranjlpura. 

Lanjisvara; modern Nandikeshwar, 346; 
348 note 2. 

LankA ; see Ceylon. 

Lafsed states : in the KarnAtak, 668 - 670. 

LAr : 22, 23 and note i, Sec LAta. 

LAraN : country, 4. 

Larika : Ptolemy’s name for Lata, 1, 5. 

Lassen : 15, 

Lasthiyavva : 425. See Lakahmi, wifo of 
Bhillama II. 

LAt : 23, 179. See LAta. 

LXta : South Gujarat, 23 ; one of the seven 
divisions of the K onkan, 282 note 5 ; bound¬ 
aries of, 6, 22, 310, 315; one of the tradi¬ 
tional nine kingdoms, 403 note 3 ; various 
spellings of, 1 ; part of the dominions of the 
Kalaehuri kings, 29,5, 310; Western 

Chalukya king Mangalesa (about 002) acquires 
the sovereignty of, by overthrowing tho Kala- 
churl kings S'arhkaragapa and Buddha, 31), 
347 j governed by SutyAsraya Dhruvarnja 
Tndravavman {(ill), 311; subdued by PAla- 
keAin II., 183, 350 ; held by Vijayavarmarhja, 
first GujarAt prince of the Chalukya family 
(643), 311 ; was in eliargc of Sendraka 


PrithMvallahha-NikumbhallaAaktl (654), 311, 
361; placed in tho hands of a prince of the 
Western Chalukya stock (670;, 311 ; Avaui- 
janAsraya PuliUAAin includes tho Gurjara 
territory into (736), 311, 316 ; passes into tho 
hands of tho KAshtrakiitas distinct from the 
MAlkhAd family, 382, 392 ; subdued by the 
MalkliAd RAshtrakuta Dantidurga (753), 194, 
382, 389; portion of, taken by Krishpa I., 
382, 393 ; conquered and given as a feudatory 
province to his brother Indra by Govinda III. 
(783-784), 199, 382, 393, 400; king of, 
humbled by Krishna II., 201; ruled over by tho 
RAshtrakuta feudatory Jhanjha of the North 
Konkan S'ilAhAra famiy; 23 and note 1 ; 
seizedby BArappa (975), 213,430,51-1; king of, 
defeated by Hoysaja Vishpuvardhana (lll7- 
1137), "496; 497 ; chief of, leaves the side of 
LavapaprasAda and joins tho princes of 
MArvAd, 241 ; subdued b.y the Devagiri 
YAdava kings Bhinama(llS7-1191), Hngliaija 
(1210-1247), and Mahtdeva (1260 -1271), 
520, 625, 628, See LAr, LAt Latadesh, and 
LAtaka. See also LAtas. 

LAtadesh : 1, See LAta. 

LAtaka ; 1. See LAta. 

LatalAuha : town, 425. 

LAtas : kings of LAta, 282, 309, 350, 620. 
See LAta. 

LAtesvaea ; Suvar^avarsha KarkarAja, son of 
IndrarAja, 310 ; 400. 

LatTalaura : 384 note 4. 

LATTaldr : tile first Rafshtrakuta town, 384 
and notos 4 and 5. 

Lattanur : 387,402,652. See Lattalur. 

Lavanapr asAda : chief of the Vaghela branch 
of the Cliaolukya family of Aiyiliilwiid, 
marches to meet tho army of Sipghai)a, blit 
being deserted by tho chiefs of GodhrA and 
LA^a, concludes a treaty with him, 24.1, 525. 

Lawyers : Portuguese, forbidden to havo any¬ 
thing to do with BrAhmans and other Hindus, 
(1691), 59. 

Legend : regarding Sita’s tears, 28; popular, 

161. 

LekhApanchAsikA : work, containing forms 
of letters, deeds, patents, &c.; 241 and note 
4; 525 uotos 5 and 7. 

Lenas : dwelling caves, 12. 

Lendeyarasa : feudatory of Indra III., 416. 

Li; Chinese linear measure, 184, 

Library : Deccan College, 248, 

Limits ; of BijApur, 640, 

Linga ; phallic emblem, adoration of tho, 226, 
477.* 

LingAna : fort, built by ShivAjl, 67. 

LinQawants; 477, See LingAyats. 

LinoAyAts: sect of S'aivas, 464 ; chief cha¬ 
racteristics of the faith and practices of, 477 
and note 5; their numerical strength, 477-478; 
purdnas of, 478-481 ; establishment of the 
sect of, 484 ; their attacks chiefly directed 
against the Jains, 225, 479 ; title o£ their 
priest, 549. 

Linsciiotten : 36, 60. 
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LlTTtE i Captain, English officer at the siege 
of Dlisfrwar (1789), 061. 

Loake : win’o drawn from trees, 5. 

LoiiAGAD : state prison of Ahmadnagar kings; 
taken by Slhvaji (1048), 5911-593 ; re-taken 
by Moropant (1070), 594. 

Lotiaorama: village, 417. 

Lohasvahin ; Brahmarj grantee of Gh&lukya 
prince, 10). 

Lokadf. : 411 note 3. See Loklditya, 

Lokadkyaiiasa ; 411 nute 3. See LokAditya. 

Lokabitya : (/inula of Ugradaipla Parames- 
vavavavman 1., 330. Feudatory of Krishna 
II., 111 and note 3. 

LokA MaiiAdEVI : 11 dill ay a or Kalachuri 

princess, wife of V r ikratniUUfc,v«i II- (733-T47)- 
100, 296 ; temple of S'iva built by, at Fatta- 
dakal, 374 and note 5; 414 note 4. 

LokatAlesva'ra : S'iva temple at Pattadakal 
in Bijipur, 372. 

LokApUka : province, 465. 

LokASKNA : pupil of Ouigvhhadra, consecrates 
the Jain Puratyi, ‘201-202. 

Lakes vara ; S'iva’s temple at Pattadakal in the 
Biitipur district, 190 ; built by LokamakA- 
devi, wife of VikramAdityaII.,374 and note 
6, 377 ; inscriptions at the temple ot, 610, 
304. Inscription at the temple of, at Uamla- 
rike in the Nir.im’s dominions, 339 and noto O. 

Lokkich’NDI : modern Lakkuijih, 2i», 400 

and note 6 ; 'conquered by Vishijuvardhana, 
497 ; BhUlama’s forces destroyed by \ lra- 
BallAJa II. at, 505. . . 

LokAd : S'ilihAra town, 16 ; its remains, 22. 

Loki : village, 604. 

Luoovioo Vahtubma ; (1503), 31. • 

Lonab : raeo, 383, 389, 409, 578; IddavAs 
belong to the, 512. 


Mi 


jjf J.AcjhAl; hill, 28. _ . 

Macjiandhaoax) : fort, built by Snivaj; in 
1676, 595. 

MADAOAJENDBAi.XNcnHANA: crest ot the 

Western (Jangas, 299. 

MadalAmbikA : mother of Basava, 478, 

Mior.vf; wife of K&rtavirya IV. tho Batta 
chieftain, 651, 057. Wife of Achugi II. tho 
Simla prince, 573, 674. 

MadhakIputa : 153. , 

M adit A P.ir ft u A : Andhrabhrityaking, 11,15b, 
167, 1 77 ; dates of the reign of, lob. -eo 
S’akasena. 

MAuhabipotba SakaseNA ; 15- and note . 

MAdhava : great eounsellor of king Hanbara, 
175 

Maditava TT. : (langa king, marries the sister 
of Krishqavarman tho Kadamba king, 291 
noto 1. 

MAdhavaseNA : cousin of tho king of Vidarbha, 
his capture by tho general of the king^, 147. 

MAuiiavayya ; Kalaehurya Someivara s officer 
(1173), 486. Vlra-BaUAla II.’s governor of 
Bejvola (1207), 506. 


MAdhaviiAo I. : son and successor of BfUAji 
BijirAo Pesl.wa (176M77-2), 602 ; Nizhni Ali 
advances within fourteen miles of Poona 
(1761), 602-603; disagreement with Rnglm- 
nathr.lv ; defeat of tlm army of, by Itaghn- 
ndtbrrfv vvitli the help of tiie N iz.lm ; the 
NizAm burns Poona (1763) but is defeated 
by the Mardtha army ; recovers the manage¬ 
ment of till- government, 603 ; his campaign 
against Haider (1764 - 1766); capture of 
Dhafrwar ; treaty of Beduur (1766), 638-059 ; 
hy A.D. 1706 retrieves tho position of the 
state, 98 ; suppresses the revolt of linglnmtth- 
riio (1768) and imprisons him till the close of 
his reign ; war with Jilnoji Bhonsla of BerAr, 
603; during his reign the administration 
reaches its highest excellence, 603 ; his death 
(1772), 65!). 

MAdhavrao II.; his correspondence with BAji- 
rao and OliimnAji, tho sons of RaghunAtrAv ; 
his death (1796), COO, 628, 662, 

MAdhavuAv IvAkTia : Marlitlia JiUigirdAr, 611, 

Madhitjcesvara : family god of the H All gal 
KAdamhaB, 278 note 2. 

MadhuhAnt.jk a II. : 430, Fee lUjendra-Cho- 
]adev and l’arakesarivarinan. 

MadhUbapitba : hold by Vishijuvardhana, 497. 

Maduetvbija : 480. 

Maphyveyya ; LingAyat, caused to bo blinded 
by tho Kalaehurya Bijjaln or Vijjatya, 226, 
479. 

MAdinayya ; Porgado of Bamivasi province, 
663. 

MAdibAja : Basava’s father, 225, 478. 

HAduajca : king of, conquered by Kirtivarman 
I„ 281, 345. 

Madbas 1’bfsidfnov ; 282 note 5 ; copper¬ 
plates from, 319, 524, 

Maduba ; district, 133, 141, 277. 

Maoadha ; kingdom of AAoka in, 142 ; king of, 
forced to obey Krislnja IT,, 201 ; is subdnod 
by Homosvara ill,, 22' ; is conquered by 
Kirtivarman I„ 281, 345 ; pays homage to 
Ambgbavarsha, 402 ; is humbled hy Singhsjju, 
525. ' 

MAoadlii ; Prakrit dialect, 130, 

Maoaba ; kingdom, 507, Foe Makara. 

MAgAthan ; eaves, 9; Portuguese church at, 

66 . 

Magistrates : Portuguese, 52. 

MagtttTA : Outta king, 679, 580. 

MahAblkshwab -. defeat of Afzul K hill's army 
at (1659), hy Sliivaji, 592. 

M ahAiiharata : Sanskrit work, 138 ; 135, 175, 
27 s note 2. 

MahAbhAshya : Pntanjali’s commentary on 
Pil!)ii)i's grammar, 135, 141. 

MahAbhOja ; great Bhoja, mentioned in in¬ 
scriptions, 143, 

MahAbuojas: princes, 173. 

MabAbhoji: 144. 

MahAd: town, 67; flourishes under ShivAji, 
72; treaty of (1790), 110; cates at, 173 ; 
174. 
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MXhAdaji Sindia : MarAtha leador (1789 - 
1794) possesses Delhi aud the person of the 
emperor (1789); marches to Poona to sup¬ 
plant Ndna Phadnavis ; settles the terms of 
the treaty of SAlbAi (1782): his death (1794), 
005-806. 

Mahadeva l officer of the Western ('hsOukya 
kings Sometvara III., Jagadekamalla Ii„ 
and Taila III,. 456, 457, 460. Dovagiri 
Y&dava king (1260 -1271), 230 ; succeeds his 
brother Krishyi, 246, 252, 527; records of 
his reign, 627-528, 583, 584; defeats the 
kings of Lita, KarhAta, Tailahga, Konkan, 
aud Ai/hilw&il, 246 - 247, 628 ; his feudato¬ 
ries and. officials, 248, 528. 

MauAdevarasa : Kajachurya BijjahPa gover¬ 
nor of the Bauaviisi province, 4/3. 

Maiiadfvi : 574. BeoMAdevl. 

MahAuevbAv EAste ; released by Brijirav 
(1802), 110. See MadhavrAv Bastia. 

MahAgutta : 579, 580. Bee MAgutta, 

JMahAeAla : of Ujjayanl, family god of the 
Guttas, 578, 

MaiiAkAntAha : country, 280. 

Mauakshatbapa : see Kshatrapa, 

MahAkdta : inscriptions at, 286, 293 ; 296 ; 
300; 309 ; 328 ; 336 note 3 ; 838 and note 
3 ; 342 ; 343 ; 344 ; 345 ; 347 ; 348 ; 372 ; 
417 note 5. 

MahAlakshmI: inscription at the temple of, 
at KolhApur, 467 ; goddess, ancient shrine 
of, at Kolhilpur, 538 note 8 ; family deity | 
of the Kar.td S'ilhMras, 516, 

MauAis : groups, 27. 

MahAmaila : l“allava Mruda, 328 and note 3, 

MauammAyi : temple of, at Kukkamir, In¬ 
scription at, 456 note 2,460 noto 6, 409 note 3. 

MahAnadi: river, 341 note 2; 347 note 2; 
358 note 1 ; 389. 

MahAnand ; father of Mallik&rjun, 24. 

MahAitbAna : 407. 

MahAkAjasAkva : biruda of Amogliavarsha, 
401 and note 4 ,- 4t$; 408. 

MahArAja Shanjua : biruda of Amogliavarsha 
I., 401. 

MauArashtba : region in which Mardthi is 
spoken except tile Konkan; limits of, 134, 
587 ; country about the Goddvarf, 135 ; 
number of villages contained in, 298 note 2, 
341 noto 2 ; 355 note 3, 431 note 2 ; proof 
of subjugation of, by the A'ryas, 136; 
associated with Mahishmatl in the Purdijas, 
140, 141 i not referred to in the Eainiiyaija 
and the Mah&bh&rata, 142 ; referred to in 
cooks aud inscriptions, etymology of the 
name of, Sanskrit name of, 143 ; VarAhami- 
hira mentions it as a southern country, 144 ; 
referred to an the Purauas, 145 ; political 
history of, 146 ; governed by PuJumAyi, 
151 ; under the sway of the Kshatrapa 
dynasty, 157; ruled by Nahaplna, 160; 
Yajna S'rl’s reign in, 166 ; dates of the later 
Siitav&hana kings in, 168,169 ; the religious, 
social, and economic condition of, under the 
Audbrabhjityas or S'Ettaviihanas, 173-176; 


establishment of the supremacy of Pulike- 
tin II., 311; visited by Hwan Tbgang, lg4, 
353-354 and note 3, 619; overthrow of 
GhAlukya power by EAshtrakiitas in, 190; 
Cliallukyas of KalyA^a rise to power in; 
Devagiri Y Adavas follow ChAlukyas ; Musal- 
mAns invade (1294,), 587; the Yhdava dy¬ 
nasty is extinguished (1312), 633, 587 ; 619; 
becomes a province of the MusalmAn empire 
of Delhi, 619; MusalmAn nobles of the 
empire revolt and establish a dynasty in 
(1344- 1347), 588, 520; the DurgAdevi 
famine in (1396-1408), 588; under the 
Baliamani dynasty (1347 -1500), 620. See 
Dakhan and MarAthAs. 

MahAbAshtrakas : three countries consti¬ 
tuting the, 183; captured by PulikoAin II., 
360. 

MahAbAshtei: Prakrit dialect, 136,144, 171. 

M ahArAmtris : MarAthAs of the Dekkan, 
277. 

MAnARATHi : male donor, mentioned in in¬ 
scriptions, 144 and note 2. 

MahArathinI ; female donor, mentioned in 
inscriptions, 144. 

MahAhattha : Mah;ira!shtra 143; Moggali- 
putto sends missionaries to, 143. 

MahArattuas ; 143. 

MarAkAtthi ; name, occurring in books and 
inscriptions, 143, 

MABARATTnia I 143; chiefs, 173 ; ancient 
AlurAthis, 178. 

MahAvamsa : 278 note 2 ; 324. Bee Mahi- 
vamso. 

MahAvakso : Ceylonese chronicle, 143. 

JlATCiiNljHA ; mountain, 149. King of Kosala, 
280. Pallava king, 329 noto 5. See Ma- 
hendravarman 111. King of Pishtapura, 
280; mentioned in the Allahibhd pillar 
inscription, 350 note 6. See Mahoudravarman 

II. 

Mahendraguri : mountain, 340 note 4. 

Mahendravarman 1. ; Palluvaking, 316 note 
5; successor of Siriihavishpu, defeats the 
Chalukyas of BAdlimi at Pullalnra, 324 and 
note 1; 328; 331 ; is defeated by Pu'.ikeMn 
II. and compelled to take refuge in Kafnehi, 
329, 350 and notes 7 and 8. 

Matikndravaeman II,: Pallava king, 322 ; 
son of Karasimhacarman I., 324 and note 3; 
327 ; 362. 

MahendkaVARMAN III.: Pallava king Nar- 
simhavarman II.’s son, erects a temple 
called Mahendravarmefivara, 330. 

Mahendravarmesvara ; 330. See Mahen- 
dresvara. 

Mahendresvara : templo of, 330. 

MAhkndri : 337 note 4. Bee Indr&iji. 

MaheAa : progenitor of JnAne -vara, 260. 

M A hesvarA: (N&ga king of the early Gupta 
period, 281 noto 3. Follower of Bh&skard- 
chdrya, 526 and note 1, 

Mahesvaradevahasa ; Kalachurya SomeAva- 
ra’s officer, 486. 

kUuilSYAEl; one of the Pleiades, 337 note 4, 
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Mah( : river, 199, 211, 310, 311, 313, 336, 
348 note 5, 383, 389, 404, 523. 

Mahi'diiara : soil of Dtda, commander of 
Bliilloma's troop of elephants, 237, 238. 

Mahim : capital of BhiwrAja, 27 ; its occupa¬ 
tion, 29 i its capture by Malik-ul Tuj.lr, 
30; town, attacked by the Mughals, 40; 
its capture by the Franciscaus (1586), 57. 

MahipAlA : king, 383. 

Maht.suakas : southern country, 135 ; MahA- 
rAshtra, 140. 

MahisIimat: 140, See Mahishakas. 

MAhisiimati : lord of, 439, 450, 523. 

MAuiaiiMATirATTANA : lord of, 439 note 2, 

Mahishmatiihtra : 457. 

Mahmdd Beuada : king of Gujarat, overruns 
Khaiulesh (1499) ; is driven back by the 
united fqrees of A'dil KhAn Faruki ami 
Ahmad NizAm Shah ; exacts tribute from 
A'dil Khl'in and captures DaulatAbid (1500), 
622. 

MAiimOd (JAwAN : BijApur minister, suppresses 
the revolt of JalAl KhAn; his campaign in 
Kolhkpur and VishAlgtid; captures Uoa from 
the Rdja of Vijayanagar (1470) ; his 
siege and capture of 6e)gaum (1472) ; makes 
a new distribution of the Bahamani domi¬ 
nions; his execution (1481), 588, 638,639. 

M aumod K hwAja G a wan : takes a large army 
into the Koukan, 32, 33. ,-eo Mahmud 
Gaw&n, 

Mahmud ShXh: king of liular, visits DAb- 
hol, 33, 

Mahmud Shah Begada : death of (1011), 30 ; 
44, See Mahnnid Btgada. 

Mahommed : son of KAsim, conquers Sindh 
and destroys the Gurjaras, 376 note 3. 

Mamuli : fort, reduced by Malik A'hmed (I486), 
32 ; 39 j capture of, by (ShivAji, 69. 

Mallaladevi ; Western ChAlukva king f-‘o- 
mesvara I.’s wife, 438,440. Katta chieftain 
Sena I.’s wife, 651, 653. Goa Kadaiuba 
Jayakeiiu II,’s wife, 565, 569. Gutta prince 
VikTainiiditi a Ill.’s wife, 579, 583, 584. 

Mati.aea mauAdevt : daughter of the Western 
ChAlukya king Vikramaditya VI. and wife 
of the Goa Kkdamba Jayakcsin II , 449. 

MailalatIrtiia : founder of the KAryya sect 
of the Jains, 550. 552. 

Mailakayya : Kajachurya Bijjala’s governor 
of TardavAdi, 460, 473. 

MaikihjA; modern Miraj, 254 and note 8; 
646. 

Maisur : Mysore, 183 ; 189; copperplate 
grant at, 211. 

MIjid Kh,(n : successor of Abdtd GliAfar of 
SAvanur, signs a treaty with the Peshwa 
(1716), 656 ; yields territory intho KnrnAtak 
to the Peshwu (1747), 665; takes part in 
the contests for the Nizam’s throne ; his in¬ 
trigues with the French ; conspires first in 
favour of and afterwards against Muzaffar 
Jang; his death (1751), 660. 

Maxara ; Mngani kingdom, uprooted by 
Narasuiiha II., 507. 


MAkarappi; village, 356. 

MakutesvaranAtha : god, temple of, 348 
and note 7. 

MalabAk ; 4 ; 66 ; 133; 110 ; province, hold by 
tko Alupa race, 183; the Syrians settle on 
the coast of, 189; district, ’280, 282 note 6 ; 
I br Ain in A'dil bhilh’s campaign into, 648. 

Mala: kings, apparently of the Malapas 
subdued by Vishpuvardhana, 496. 

MAlaladevI : 449. See Mailala Muhadovi, 
wife of tbe Wostern ChAlukya king Vikra- 
mAditya VI. 

Malapas : dispersed by A'chagi, 219, 574 ; 
people of the MalenAd, subdued by Vishpu- 
vardhana, 495. 

MalaprabuA river, 227, 497. 

MAiAPBAiiARiNf : modern MalaprabhA, 497. 

M A lava : era, 311. 

'I Alava ; one of tho nine kingdoms, 403 note 3 
its capital; 494. Soe MAlavas, 

Malavalli ; village, 277. 

M alavaiiamarin : slayer of the Malavas or 
people of the ghaut country ; title of the Goa 
KtUlamba prince Pormadi, 569 ; 570. 

MAlavas : people of MAlwa in Central India 
and of South-Eastern RAjputAnA ; their era 
and coins ; conquered by the Early Gupta 
king Samudraguptn. 311 ; their country falls 
into the hands of Turannipi and in 532-33 
a.d. forms part of the kingdom of Vishpu- 
vardhann YaSbdharmau ; the northern part of 
their country is held by tho Mauryas ; Bub- 
dued by the Wostern ChAlukya king Pulj- 
keSin Ir., 189,312,350; defeated by VijayA- 
ditya, 368 ; subjugated by the RAshfcrakilta 
king Dantidurga, 389; conquered by Go- 
vinda III., 396, 396; protected against tho 
Gurjaras by Govinda III., 400 ; king of, wor¬ 
ships Amoghavarsha I., 402 ; their capital 
burnt by Hoysala Ercyapga, feudatory of the 
Western Chalukyas, 494; king of the, made 
vassal of VlkramArlitya II. styled also Vt„ 
219 ; defeated by the Devftgiri YAdava Sin- 
ghapa, 524, Krishpa claims success over, 627.. 

MAlavikA : cousin of the king of Vidarbha* 

147. 

MAlavikAonimitka ; Sanskrit drama, 146, 

Malaya : country, 216 ; hills, 442 ; V-ikramA- 
ditya VI. marches through, 444. 

MalayAlam ; dictionary, by Dr. Gundert, 282 

note 5. 

MALAYAMATiDHyf448. See Malleyamftdevf. 

MAlayas : attack Uttamabhadras, 48. 

MalayavatJ : queen of Kuntala S'Atakarpi 
S'AtuvAhana, 171. 

Malayesvaha : S'iva’s attendant, 482. 

Malcolm : tir John, 128 ; 611. 

Male : country, subjugated by Vishpuvardhana, 
496, 499 ; by the HAngal Kfidamba KAma- 
deva, 563 ; kings of, 607. 

MAlegaon : fort occupied by Arab mercenaries 
of tho Peshwa; fall of in 1818, 630; military 
head-quarters at, 631. 

Male Nad : hill country, conquered by RAjarAja, 
308 ; 495. 
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M alepA 3 ; people of the Malenid, 496. 

MAlkrbotlA ; state, 346 note 4. 

Malisk-ul-I'ujak : 588. tee Malik-ul-Tujar. 

Malgund : in DhArwdr district, inscription at, 
440 note 3 

MaliiAbji HolkAb ; founder of tiro Ilolkar 
family, 600. 

MAlikI : wifo of tlie Western Clmlukya king 
Vikramid'stya V I., 449, 

Malik A'hmad : reduces the Ghdt ainl Konkan 
forts, 32. See Malik Ahmad Buhcri. 

Malik Ahmad Bmittiu : Bahamani governor 
of Junnar, defeats tho Bahamani troojis at 
BhingAr, declares his independence (1489), 
and builds the city of Ahroadnogar (1493-96); 
621 ; 640. See Ahmad Shall. 

Malik Ambab : Abyssinian minister of Ah- 
madnagar, manages the revenue and introduces 
tho survey, 38 ; sets up Mortiza as king and 
founds a city at Kharki, defeats tho Mughal 
general KliAn-i-KhAnAn and retakes Ahmad- 
nagar and Berar ; is defeated by Slidh Julian 
(1617) and forced to surrender Ahmaduagar; 
his death (1626), 624. 

Malik KAeuh : slavo-goueral of AlA-nd-din ; 
invades tho Dakhan (1306) and takes RAmdevu 
prisoner (1307), 251,532, CIS ; Is sent to sub¬ 
due Tailaijgana and on his way is entertained 
hospitably at Devagiri (1309), 251, 633 ; is 
sent to Dorasamudra (1310), 509, 533 ; returns 
to Delhi (1311), 633 ; is sent against S'aiiikara, 
whom ho puts to death and fixes his residence 
at Devagiri (1312), 251, 633, 619 ; is summon¬ 
ed to Delhi, poisons Ali-ud-din, and is assas- 
sinatod (1316), 533. 

Malik NAzib ; founder of the l'aruki dynasty 
of KliAnilesh in 1399; seizes the fort of 
Asirgad, builds the towns of BurhAnpur and 
ZeinAbAd; recovers the fort of Tlmlnor from 
his brother (1417); takes SultAupur and over¬ 
runs NaiulurbAr ; is defeatod hy AlA-ud-dln 
Bahamani (1435); capture of BurhAnpur; 
extent of the KliAndesh dominions during 
his time; his doath (1437), 620-621. 

Malik EAja : Arab adventurer; obtains from 
Firuz Tughlak the districts of TliAlnor and 
ICurunda in KliAndesh (1370); forces the 
Baja of BaglAil to pay tribute; dies (1399); 
620. 

Malik-UL-TujAb : is sent to aubduo the Gbits 
and the Konkan (1420), 588 ; seizes MAhim 
(Bombay) and SAlsctte (1429), 30; is again 
sent with a considerable force (1451) ; builds 
the fort of Chilean; overruns the lands of 
tho Shirks family; Is induced to march 
against Shankar Rii of IChelna; is surround¬ 
ed and defeatod, 31, 588. 

MAling-i ; opposite Talakad, 497 ; Inscription 
at (1290), 509. See Jananithapura. 

Malkana : temple of, at Buddawidi, inscrip¬ 
tion at, 428 note 1. 

MAlkiied : in Nizlm’s territory, 200, 396, 403, 
450 ; Rishtrakutas of, 299 note 4, 327 noto 7, 
341 note 2, 386, 423; Bishtrakuta capital, 
382; records of tho family of, 383; burnt by 


Guriaka Vijayiditya III., 411; plundered by 
the ParamAra king, 422; dynasty, 424, 425 ; 
first capital of tho Western CMlukyas, 427, 
430. See MAnyakliota, Mankir, and \1 annoy- 
akere. 

MAlkhbt ; 10, 11, 17; overthrow of the power 
of (a.d. 970), 24. 

Malla : brother of Bhlialia, 243 ; YAdava king 
Krishna's ollicor, 529. Soo Mallisoiti. Of 
the Gnfcta family, 452, 580, See Mallhleva, 
lnngayat brothers, founders of Kittur, 668. 

Mai.lat,a MahAdeyi : 216. See Mailala MahA- 
ilevl. 

Mallat.i : musical instrument, 577. 

M ALLAN A . Vira-Ballija II.’s officer (1203), 506. 

Mai.lappa ; Dcsii of Kittur, resumes possession 
of his territory from the Marithas ; assists 
General Wellesley (1.303) ; obtains a sanad 
from tlie Pcsliwa (1809); is confirmed in his 
possessions by Genoral Munro; fictitious 
adoption by; his death, 669 - 670. 

Mallavalli ; village, grants to the Vira Som- 
nith temple by the Hilngal Kadamba KAma- 
deva, 484. 

Mallaya ; Jagaddeva’s companion in assassi¬ 
nating Vijjaija, 226. 

Malt/eyamAdevI : Western CliAlukya king 
VikramAditya VI.’s wife, 448. 

MALDiYASAHANi: Bhillama’s officer, 620. 

Mallidf.va : Singliatia’s officer, 523 ; YAdava 
king Riiinacbandrft's governor of Huligero 
(1295-1296), 530, 564. Son of Gutta I., 
(1115), 679 ; 580; 581. KAdamba ruler 
(1231), 561, See MAllikArjuna, 

Mali.ideyahasa : Ka)achurya biu>kama's feu¬ 
datory (U80), 488, 4HC. 

MallikAbjun : S'ilAhAra king of the Konkan, 
94 . 

Mallikaejpna : Northern- Konkan S'ilAhAra, 
(1166); 539 ; 544 ; 548. Ratta chieftain, son 
Of LakshmidAva I. (1204- 1208), 551; 656; 
557. IIAngal Kadamba (1132 - 1145), 569 ; 
feudatory of tlie -Western Chalukya kings 
Somesvara III. and Perma Jagadekamalla 
II. ,562. KAdamba ruler (1231), 664. Soo 
Mallideva, God, templo of, at DegAiitve, 
571. 

Mat.likAujunA I, ; son of the HAngal KAdamba 
Tailapa IE and feudatory of Somesvara III., 
456. 

Mallisetti : 245, 627. See Malla, 

Mallishkna : epitaph of, 407. 

Mallo : son and successor of Ismail A'dil SliAh ; 
is deposed (1534), 642. 

MalujGi : YAdava king, 235, 617, 519 ; takes 
Panviklicta, 235, 516 ; at war with Vrjjapa, 
23*7. Enemy of Bhillama, 238 and note 2. 

MAloji ; SliivAji’s grandfather, 691. 

MalpabbhA : 497 ; 603 ; 504; 606 ; 519; 524. 
,Soe M alaprahha. 

MAlondi : 37. 

MAlva : under the Satraps, 159; king of, sub¬ 
dued by Dantidurga, 194 ; surrenders himself 
to Govinda III., 198; northern limit of the 
BAshtraluita kingdom, 199; invaded by 
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Tailapa, 213 ; king of, re-gains his tlirono, 
215 ; humbled by Sifighana, 240, 

Mat, van : port, fort built by ShivAji at, 68, 69 ; 
Sliiv&jPs naval head-quartors ; description of, 
76; taken by the English (1766) and restored 
on payment of Its, 3,60,000 (1766), 106 ; coded 
to the English (1812), 112. 

MX IVANS : SAvant and Kolhapur ship captains, 

88 . 

MAlwA : part of the Early Gupta dominions, 
580 ; falls into the hands of Toram4.ua, 312 ; 
Samantabhadra’s tour to, 107 ; 432 ; confede¬ 
racy of, 436 ; 441 ; king of, assisted by Vilcra- 
uuiditya Vl„ 442; 532; 578. See M Alva. 

MalyAh : 4. 

MAmala : modern Mrfval, 175. 

MAmalAhAka : Mrtinala district, 175. 

MA mat.lapurAm : inscriptions at, 331. 

MamdApph : record at, 520. 

Mamelukes : rulers of Egypt, 44. 

MAmlatttArs : officers of districts yielding 
about five blkhs of revenue, 03. 

MAmvAni : 539; 543 ; 567. See Mummuni. 

MAna; RAshtrakiita king, 386. 

Mana ; people, 400, 408. 

Managoli: in the BijApur district, inscrip¬ 
tion at, 423 note 5, 503, 521. 

Manakatti : in the Bankdpur tAluka, inscrip¬ 
tion at, 562 note 8, 

Manalakata: Western Gapga prince PermA- 
nadi Biituga's feudatory, 281 note 4, 421. 

Manaikudi ; town, 334.' 

MAnAlch : villago and family, 437 and note 4. 

MAnapTJiu : town, 386. 

MAnasollAsa ; Sanskrit, work of the later ClvA- 
lukya king SomeSvara, 456. See Abhilrfslxi- 
tarthachintAmavi, 

MAnavadiiaiimasastha ; Sanskrit work on 
Hindu law, 298 note 2. 

M An AVAR MAN ; prince of Ceylon, helps the 
Pullava kingNarasiriihavarmauI., his war with 
Chalukya Pulikeki II. ; obtains help from 
Narasiriihavarman I. in his invasion of Ceylon, 
324. 

MAnavas : 27S note 1. 

MAnavya : Chalukya hero, ISO ; raco, 180,211, 
278 and note 1; gotra, 286, 287 note 4, 290 
note 3, 337 and note 1, 339. 

Mancuawa : Kajiichurya Bijjala’s minister 
and rival of Basava, 226, 479. 

MAndad ; caves at, 174. 

MandagAda: see MandAd, 

Mandaoora ; port, 1; 2 note 5; modern 
Mand&d, 174. 

Manuait : province, 428 note 4, 443. 

Mandangad ; 2 note 5. 

MandAperhvAB ; caves, 9; 12; caves, takon 
possession of, sculptures destroyed and a 
church and the Royal College of S.ilsette built 
at, by tho Franciscans (1585), 56; 57 ; Portu¬ 
guese remains at, 66. Suo Mont l’c/ior. 

Mandaba : mountain, 310 note l. 

Mandasor : town in MAlwa, inscriptions at 
(a.d. 473), 310 ; records at, 312; 428 note 2 ; 
treaty of (1818), 630. 


MAndavya: son of HArita, 839 and note 7. 

See MAnavya. 

MAndvi : Portuguese remains at, 65. 

Mang alapuri ; town, charter issued from, by 
Mangalarasa, 374. 

Manq alarAja : 346, See Mangalisa. 

Manqalahasa : Yuddhamalla, of GujarAt, son 
of DharAsrayaJayasiihhavarman,368;4i)'M£fas 
of, 374. 

ManGAlavAda : 448. 

Mangaiaveshyaka; 238; 520, Sec Manga}- 
vedliem. 

Mang at.ksa ; 1597 - 608) son of tho Western 
ChAlukya king Pulikesi I. and brother and 
successor of Klrtivarman I., 181, 328, 335 and 
note 1 ; 346 and note 4; various forms of his 
name, 346; his birudas and epithets;. 347; 
overthrows the Kalacliuri kings S'amkaragatya 
and Buddha and acquires the sovereignty of 
LAta or the country between the Kim and the 
MAlii, 181, 296,311,336, 347 ; captures Revatl- 
dvipa with abridge of boats, 181, 347 and 
note 2 ; endows with a village the cave temple 
of Vishnu at BAdAmi, 181,192, 340 ; his death 
in the civil war with his nephew Pulikesi II. 
(608), 182, 329, 347 -348; record regarding 
his reign, 293, 336 note 3, 338 note 1, 344, 
348-349. 

Mangalisa ; see MangaleSa. 

MangalisVAKA ; 346. Seo MangaUsa. 

Mangai.puri : 17. See MAgAthan, 

MangAlsthAn ; 11. Bee MAgAthan. 

MANGALviiOiiEM ; 233, 620. [try, 321, 

Mangalub : village in tho VengorAshtra coun- 

Mang-i ; 411, 

MAniXA ni.vf iwifeof the Goa Kadamba Triblm- 
vanamalla, 565, 671. 

Manikyanandin : Jain writer, 407. 

Manimangala : battle of, 322, 826, 358, 

Manipur ; state, 346 note 4. 

Mankib : 22 ; capital of the BalhAras, 387; 
888. tee MAlkhet. 

MAnkoji A'ngria • succeeds to tho command of 
the Mariltha fleet (1698), 79, 

Mannaikpdi : defoat of the Paiylyas at, by tho 
L’allavas, 327. 

Manneyakere : Western Chalukya king 
VikruraAditya VI. reigns at, 450 and note 4. 

MANoimioin GosAvx: commander of the troops 
under the Sarsnbhedar of Khindeah and BAg- 
lan, 629. 

Manoli ; district, dispute about, 657. 

Manot.t : in Belgaum district, 431 ; inscription 
of 1‘'22 at, 623, 668 ; record at, 526. 

Manor ,■ fort, acquired by the Portuguese 
(1556), 4.8. 

Maaskttua. : rock inscription' at, 142. 

MAnsjnghRav PAtankar : Kolhapur com¬ 
mander, 1.12. 

MantarAjA :.king of Kerala, 280. 

Mantcr : in the Mudhol state, inscription at, 
435 note 10 ; 553. 

Manu : son of the Sun, 277 note 5; son of 
Iliraijyagarbha Brahman, 339; Hindu law¬ 
giver, 135 ; code of laws of, 344 ; 316 note 6. 
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MAnyakheta : MAlkhed in tlie NizAm’s domi¬ 
nion, 200, 396 ; founded by the RAshtrakuta 
king Govinda III. and walled by the Eastern 
ChAlukya king Narendramrigaraja-VijayA- 
ditya of Vengi, 396; beautified by Amogha- 
varsha T., 199, 403 ; RAshtrakuta capital, 203, 
205, 206, 306, 41G, 416, 417, 419,420, 423. 
See MAlkhed, Mankir, and Manneyakere. 

MAnyapltrA : town, 400. 

MArAAarva : king of the country adjoining 
tbe Vindhyas, surrenders himself to K-.islitnt- 
kuta Govinda III., 198, 397. 

MA’.asimha : t'atyavakya-Kongntiivarma- 

Permanadi, Western Ganga prince, 303; 
fendatory of RAshtrakfita Krishna III., 419 ; 
422, 423 ; commands an expedition into 
Gujarat, 306, 420 ; subjugates the Ptfl-lavas of 
NofambavAdi, 306, 332 ; is expelled from 
MAnyakheta, 306 ; bis unsuccessful attempt 
to restore tiie RAshtrakuta dynasty (973), 306, 
385,424 ; killed in battle by Western ChAlukya 
king Taila IJ. (974), 307, 332. Kolhapur 
or KarAd S'dAbAra prince, 645 ; rules at 
Kijigiladurga, 254, 439, 547; father-in-law of 
VikramAditya VI,, 449, 546 ; his copperplate 
grant, 439, 546. Feudatory of the Western 
Chalukya king SomeAvara III., 456. 

MArasingayya : 491. 

MarAtha : Berbora, a division of Abbir, Intro¬ 
duction to the History of the Konkan, x. 

MarAthas ; of the Ilekkan, 277 ; their old 
names, 143, 277 ; petty rAjis of, 30 ; begin 
to inako themselves conspicuous under the 
BijApur kings, 691 ; their chiefs become 
important under Malik Atnbar ; their greatest 
family, tho JAdhays of f indkhed, go over to 
the Mugbals(1621), 624 ; their incursions into 
the Mughal territories (1657 -1673), C25 -626 ; 
exact for tbe first time from village officers 
promises to pay chautk (1670), 625 ; their 
attacks on tbe kingdom of BijApur, 653; 
dissensions among (1097 -1700); plunder.in 
the rear of Aurangzih, are joined by bis 
MAnkaris; their independence is formally 
recognised by the emperor of Delhi (1707), 
597 ; equip a fleet independent of the AtigriAs 
(1707), 81 ; obtain a grant of the i-hauth and 
sardenfnmtichi of the Dokkan (1720), 626; 
become the chief power in the Konkan (1735), 
83; invade SAlsette (1737) ; tako Bassein 
(1739) ; 84 ; allow their Christian subjects 
full liberty of conscience, 86; cession of 
KhAndesh to (1752); their campaign against 
SAvanur (1766), 657 ; gain Ahmcdnagar and 
NAsik (1759-’760), 627; obtain BijApur 
(1760), 657; their defeat at PAnipat (1761), 
627 ; defeat the NizAm at Kharda and obtain 
the districts along the frontier from Purinda 
tfb DaulatAbAd (1795); the last occasion on 
which all tbe great MarAtha-chiefs acted 
together, 628 ; their wars with Haidar and 
Tipu(1759- 1792), 658 -662 ; complete defeat 
of the confederates by the English at Assaye 
and Argaon (1803), 609, See ShivAji, RAma 
RAja, ShAlm, and the Peshwa. 


MarAtha WAR; first, 101. 

MArAtiii : language, offshoot of Sanskrit, 
136. 

Marco Polo : Venetian traveller (1290), 5 ; 35, 

MAliicm ; sage, 340 note 2. 

MariyAne ; lordship of Sindigere conferred on, 
492. Second DaijiiatiAyaka, 494. 

MArkandeyA : 1’urApa, 133,136. 

MArkindA ; hill fort, 396. 

Marol ; village, remains of a Portuguese church 
at, 29. 

Marriott : first Collector of the North Konkan, 
128. 

Martin : M. V. St., 353 note 2. 

Marts : Chaul and DAhhol, 34. 

Martyrdom ; of four Christian friars, 5, 

Maru : king of, subjected to VikramAditya’s 
sovereignty, 219. 

Maruladkva : son of Bfituga, 305. 

MAhvAd ; desert of, 197 ; kings of, rise against 
Bavaijaprasada, 241, 

MArwAo : 395. SeeMArvAd. 

MasAud KhAn ; Abyssinian JAhgirdArof Adoni, 
665; succeeds Abdul Karim as regent of 
BijApur ; applies to Shivaji for aid against 
Dilir Kb An ; retires from office, 654. 

MAsavAdi ; country, 333, 435, 437, 440, 466, 
497, 501, 502, 623. 

Mascarentias : Don Francisco de, defends 
Chaul, 49. 

M AsIYavAdi : country, 435. 

MAtANGas ; aboriginal tribe, 293 note 1, 

MathurA : YAdava lords of, 231 ; king of, 
killed by tbe Devagiri YAdava Sipgba^a, 
240, 525. 

MAisya ; PurApa, 133, 136, ’65, 156, 167,162, 
163,164, 165, 160, 167,172, 177. 

Maueya ; dynasty, Introduction to the Early 
History of the Dakhan, ii„ 13, 14, 140, 142, 
155, 157,162,187. See Mauryas. 

M aortas : 282 - 284 ; dynasty in the Konkap, 
13, 541; perhaps descendants of tbe Maurya 
dynasty of PAtaliputra (322 B.c.) 284 and 
note 2'; dispersed by tho Western Chalukya 
king Kfrtivarman I., 14, 181, 282. 335, 345 
and note 4 ; overwhelmed by FulikdAin II., 
183. 282 -283, 350 ; destroyed by the TAjikas, 
187, 375; their capital, 283, 541; Maurya 
dynasty of PAtaliputra founded 822 B.C., 
Introduction to the Early History of tbe 
Dekkan, ii., 142, 165, 157, 284 and note 2 ; 
duration of tlie PAtaliputra dynasty of, 162 ; of 
Valablu, 284. 

MAval : meaning of, Introduction to the History 
of the Konkui), x. footnote; tAluka in the 
Poona district, 175, 

Mayai.is ; MarAthAs along the ghAts, 73. 

Mavflidkva; HAngal KAdamba, 659, ■ 

Max Muller : Professor, 162, 277 note 5 ; 

MayAnali.adeti : Chaulukya king Karija I.’s 
wife, 568. 

Mayendirapottaresartt : 328. See Mahend- 
ravarman I. 

MAyideva Pandit : fc’ingba^a’s governor of 
the Halasige province, 523. 
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MXyidevarasa : Kajaclmrya SomoSvara’s 
officer, 486. 

MAyilangai : modem Milling!, 497. See 
Jananatliapura. 

MaydraiiiiandI : identified with tjie lull fort 
of Morkhaijd, 19S ; modern MArkiiida', 390 ; 
398 ; 400. 

Maydkasarman : identical with Mukkaijija 
Kadamba 1„ 286 note 2, 561, 287 note 1. 

Mayijkavarman : feudatory of the Western 
Ckdlukya kings Jayasimlia II, and Somedvara 
I,, 563. 

MayceavarMAN I.; Hangul Kiidamba, 559, 
560. 

MayOR-A v arman II.: HAugu.1 Kadambaprince 
and feudatory of the Western Clidlnkya king 
Somedvara III. (1131), 437 ; 139 ; 559 ; 562. 

MAYORAVARMAtf III,; son of the’Kiidamba 
king Tailapa II. and feudatory of Somesvara 
III. 456. 

McDowAll : Lieut.-Colonel, in tho Ch&ndod 
range (1817- 18), 630. 

Mecca : horses imported from, 35. 

MedOr : in Dhitrwar, record at, 627. 

MeuhaddtA i, Kalidasa’s poem, 142. 

Meocti : temple inscription at, 357. 

MeiHiniio : police officer, 52. 

MklAgani ; inscription at, 305, 322. 

Melizigara; 1,2; identified with Jayagad, 174, 

Mellq : John de, liis mansion, 64, 

Melukote : in Mysore, 499, 

MelVATYEYA VadjiarXvi'La : tax, 45'. 

Mendicants : wandering Buddhist, 173. 

Mbrada -. Rnt^a chieftaiu, 551, 552. 

Mewcaba : spurious grant of Avinita Ko.riga.iji 
at, 292 nflto 10. 

Meyundi ; in Gating tdlukn, record at, 503., 

Mrwas ; pStty states in the wild west of Khan- 
desh, 632. 

Muajaii : pass, 77, 

Mhabvad : 609. 

Muatakas : elders and managers of the culti¬ 
vators, corresponding to l’atels, 53 ; village 
headman under the Portuguese, made Pdtils 
by Khandoji Mankar, 99. 

Muow : town, 386. 

Middleton : Sir H., 36, 39, 120. 

Mihira : king, 409. 

Mihirarula : son of Torawaija, conquered by 
a northern Indian king Vislujuvardhana Yath- 
dliarinan (about a.d. 530), 312. 

Mjraj •. plates, 178, HO, 190, grants, 211,21-, 
213, 282 note 3 , 425 note 2, 434, 435, 467, 
638 note 8, included in tlio dmmruon of Kolha¬ 
pur S'ildMrds, 254; charter, 436; town, 546 ; 
647 ; retaken by the Bijipur troops from 
the Mardthds, 654; taken by theMuglials and 
re-taken by the Mar a thus (1730) 656. 

MirXn : successor of Mortiza Nizhni Sndh, 
assassinated by his minister Mir/a Khin (1588), 

M iran XdilkhAn : the successor of Malik N&zlr, 
hia assassination (1441), 021. 

Miran Muhamjiad : successor of Adil Kiidn 11. 
of Khindesh; proclaims himself king of 
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Gujardt on the death of Bah&durSlidli (1535), 
622. Successor of Mubdruk (1666-76), 623, 

MirAt-i-Ahmadi : 30. 

Mikinja : country of, under the rule of Ga^da- 
rdditya, Kolhdpur S'ildlnira prince, 255; 
modern Miraj, 546, 547. 

MitAksuabA : Sanskrit work on Hindu law, 219. 

Modeqandr : Kalachurya Somefvara’s seat of 
government, 485, 487. ^ 

Modeganijr Kuppade ; 485, See Modegandr. 

Mod! ; current form of Mardtki writing, 249. 

Modkal : laid waste by Malik Kdfur, 29. 

Moggaliputto : Buddhist saint, sends mission¬ 
aries to Mahdrattha, 143-144, 

Moghals : enter Kh&ndesli and sack Burhafnpur, 
but are defeated by the king of IChdndosh 
(1561), 623 s succeed to the territories of 
Gujardt in the north KqfikM} (1572) and attack 
Daman, Tdrdpur, and Ddbdnu (1582), 40 j 
besiege Ahmadnagar but are forced to retire 
(1590), 624, 649; invade the Dakhan (1600), 
590; bosiogo Daman, Basscin, and Chaul 
(1612), 40; Ahmadnagar surrendered to them 
(1617), 624; invade Bijdpur, 650 ; driven 
from Purenda by SliAhji Blionsla (1633), 591 ; 
their peace with Bijdpur (1636), 660; enter 
into offensive alliance with Shiviji against 
Bijdpur (1CC4), 67, 652; attack Shivdji’s 
possessions (1673), 69, 626; burn Vengurla 
(1675), 70; makearaid in the Kalydn district 
(1683), 77 ; take Bijdpur (1686), 655 ; capture 
Sainblihji at Sangameslivar (1689), 78; take 
Rdygadj 79 ; decline of the empire of (1708), 
626, See Mughals, also Musalmdns, Akbar, 
Jehdngir, Shall Jahin, and Aurangzib. 

MohAbat KiiAn : Bent by Aurangzib to crush 
Mhivdji, his defeat at Sillier and retreat to 
Auvaijgabdd, 594. 

MOHAGAON : village, 207. 

M6uAmaqrAma ; villago, identified with Moh- 
gaon, 420,. 

Moii.uir.ABA KiiAn : tomb of, at Kalydn (1690), 
41. 

M6th>aon : villago, 420. 

Mo-no-LA-cnA: 184, 353. See Moholocha, 

Mouolooha : Hwan Thsang’s name of Mali4- 
rdshtra, 145. 

MohtabeA'. shop-tax, 100. 

Mohtakpha : shop-tax, 123. 

Mokshakuanda : part of Hemidri's Cliatur- 
varga Cli'mtdmaiji, 249. 

Mont Pezibe : Portuguese ruins at, 66. See 
Mandapeshvar. 

Moors : condition of, 53, 68 ; pirates, 61. see 
Musalmdns. 

Mokkhand : hill fort in N&sik district, 198. 

Moroba PhAdnavis: one of M&dhavrdo’s 
Chief ministers, 603 ; kept in confinement, 
seeks the aid of the English, 604. 

Mono Pandit : soe Moro Pant Pingla. 

Mono Pant Pingla ; also called Moro Pandit, 
Shivdji’s general, defeats the army of Afzul 
Khdn at Jdvii (1659), 592 ; is given charge of 
Rajpuri and Rdygad and captures Mdhuli, 69 s 
goes to burn the Moghal ships at Surat and 
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afterwards to Kaly&n, 70 ; defeats Moliibat 
KhAn at Salhcr (1071),504 ; goes with Shivaji 
to .Kumar and returns to RAygad (1675), 70, 
594 j is appointed Peshwa or Mukliya l’radhA- 
na, 594 ; attacks Janjira but fails 1076), 71. 

Moetaba Khan : NawAb of Bhiwndi, 41. Soo 
Mohartaba Kli&n. 

Moktaza : NizAm ShAh, marches against Rev- 
danda (1570), 49. 

Moetiza : son and successor of Hussain Nizam 
fe'Mh, overruns BerAr and annexes KhAndesh 
to the Ahmadnagar kingdom (1572); entrusts 
tlio management of his government to SalA- 
bat Klian ,• is killed by his son Minim (1537), 
623. 

Moutiza NizAm ShAii: killed by the. son of 
Malik Ambar (1631), 625. 

Mount Calvaby : taken charge of by the 
Franciscans (1585), ^7. 

Mount Maey : Roman Catholic clrareh at 
BAndra, destroyed by the Portuguese them¬ 
selves (1737) and re-built (1761), 84. 

Mkigavabman : Iiangal Kadamba, 559. 

MrigesA : 287 note 9. Seo MrigeSvara. 

Mbigbsavaeman : Kadamba king, 287 note 3, 
builds Jain temple, 288 ; 291 note 1 ; 322. 

MrigesvAbav ARMAN : 287 note 9. Soo Mrigef- 
vara, 

Muazzim : SiultAn, Aurangzib’s son, demands 
in marriago PAdshAh Bibi the liijApuf king’s 
sister (1676); makes VAIvahis headquarters ; 
takes GokAk, Hubli, and DliarwAr, Go t. 

MubArak : releases Mahmud, son of BahAdur 
Sliib of GujarAt, and obtains SultAnpnra and 
NandurbAr ; dies (1566), 623, 

MubArik : AUA-ud-din’s third sou, Delhi em¬ 
peror, marches to the Dekkan (1318)) takes 
HarapAla prisoner and flays him alive, 252, 
533. 

Mubakik I.: emperor of Delhi, orders exten¬ 
sion of his garrisons to the sea, 29. 

MubArik KhAn : son and successor of Miran 
Aldil KhAn, 621. 

Mcohkuma : Rishi, 28, 

Muohkundi: river, 28. 

Mupg-ai : in the NizAm’s dominions, 627, 533 
and note 3 ; district and fort, taken by 
Vijayanagar from BijApur, 643. 

Mudoala ; gotra , 240 ; town, 245. 

Muphod: state, 653. 

MudugALA : modern Mudgala, 246. 

MOpur. : in the HAngal tAluka, inscription at, 
562 note 6. 

Mugdhabodha Bopadova’s troatiso on gram¬ 
mar, 249. 

Mughals : 596, 626, 649, 650, 652, 655. See 
Moghals, 

M mini’ KhAn-Hubli : in Belgaum district, 

456, 527. 

Muhammad AIdid ShAh, son and successor of 
IbrAhim Aldil ISiAh (1628), 649; bis change of 
policy; his alliance with MurtazaNizam Shah; 
sues for peace with the Mughals (1630), 650 ; 
effects a nominal reconciliation betwoen 
SliAbji and BAji Ghorpado and sends ShAhji 


again into the KarnAtak, 650 i asks SliAlij! 
to suppress the rebellion of SluvAji, 651 ; bis 
anger at SliivAji’s getting possession of several 
forts of llijapur in the Dukhan and the 
Konkaj); liis order to BAji Gliorpade to arrest 
iShaliji and send him to Bijapur, 651; keeps 
on good terms with the Mughals; secures 
the goodwill of Bara Sliikoh but incurs tlio 
displeasure of Aurangzib; his death (1656), 
651. 

Muhammad Kishwar KhAn, son of Asad 
KhAn, secures the succession to A'li of the 
throne of Bijapur (1557), is appointed com- 
mander-in-chief aiul sent to Vijayanagar to 
negotiate a treaty of alliance, 644 j killed in 
hostilities with Ahmadnagar, 64,5. 

Muhammad SuAii BahamAni I. : establishes 
orphan schools, 33. 

Muhammad SuAh BaiiAmant II. : 638 • 639 ■ 
6IO. 

Muhammad Tught.ak : ascends the throne of 
Delhi (1325) ; visits Devagiri; fails in ins 
project to make it his capital, 610, 633 t 
620. 

Muhammadans : see Musalmins, 

Muizuddin : son of SultAn Muazun, 77. 

Mu i:anna Kadamba: identified with Mayura- 
varman J,, 501. 

MuktApilaua ; Bopadeva’s work, 249. 

Mr kti: 6c aka ; temple of, at 01iau<ladauipur, 
inscription at, 527 note 1, 580 noto 9 ; 583 
note 5 ; 

MofflirkA : ruled by Gotamiputra, 149. 

MclAUa.ta : founder of the GhAulukya dynasty 
of Auahilapattaua, 212; 420 ; 430; 431 note 1. 

Muuasajkiita : 191. 

Mulasthana : sacred place, 405; temple at 
421. 

MclasthXnadeVa : god, 571. 

Mubgunpa: ill DhAryAd district, Jain tcmplo 
at, 201 ; inscription at. 307, 413, 432, 503, 

Mulk Ahmad : establishes the NizS.ni SliShi 
dynasty, takes DAnda RAjApur (1490), 32. 

Muluaj : Cliaulukya or Solanki king of north 
Gujarat (943-47), 23. 

Mui.tai : grant, 377 note 3 ; 381 ; 3SG. 

MuMii-rEKJEEBuu-PATTA: badge of honour, 
376. 

Mummuni ; thirteenth &lAliAra king, 18; 
(1069-60), 539, 543. 

Munawalui : in DliSrwir district, inscription 
at, 374 note 3, 433. 

Mundaood ; 481. 

Mundakallu : village, 367. 

MundaeAsiitbA : country, 320. 

Muni Subuadra : preceptor of Yuddhanmlla 
II.’s son Narasiiiiha, 38(). 

Munja : VAkpati, Parainara king of MAlvA, 
defeated ami killed by the Western ChSlukya 
king Taila II. and his feudatory the YSdava 
king Blulla.na 11., 213, 214, 233, 238, 422, 
42 4,426, 430, 43 , 432, 433, 436. Simla 
feudatory of VikramAditya VI., 450 ; son of 
Sindaraja, 577. 

Munjaladeta : of Sagara lineage, 475. 
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Munho, Colonel, afterwards Brigadier-general, 
conquers the Peahwa’s territories (1818), 611 ; 
is appoin tpd commissioner of the districts 
ceded by Bajirao (1817), makes Dhtrwar his 
headquarters ; wrests from the Marath-is the 
Southern Maratha Country and captures the 
forts of Bu.ddmi, Bdgalkot, Belgaum, and 
Sholdpnr (1817-18), 6(34 G65. 

Murad: son of Akbar, invades Ahmadnagar 
(1576), 619, 

Murciod -. town in Bo'gaum district, 2S5 notes 
3 and 6. 

Mctnn ,ia: meaning of, Introduction to ti e 
History of tho Konkau, x. note 1. 

llmnui Nizam: Soau : assassination of (1629), 
650. 

MusAlmKn : kings of Delhi, 509 ; historians, 
611, See Muaalmina. 

MusalmXns : defeated by tbe Devagiri Yiidava 
king hinghaua (1210-1247), 525 ; under the 
Delhi emperor invade th» Dukhan (1291), 
29, 530-31, 5S7, 620 ; extend their power to 
the Konkau (1312), 29, 533 ; nobles revolt and 
establish the Bahamani dynasty (SIC- 1347), 
687, G20 ; 037; Malik Nazir founds tho 
Faruki dynasty of Khandosh, 620; the 
Bahamania lose hills and strong places, 583 ; 
recover the lost ground (1420-1451), 30,31, 
32 ; 588; attack the Southern Maritha 
Country, 637-639 ; the Gujarat king takes 
North konkau, 30 ; decline of the II ihamauis 
(1481), 639 ; partition of the Bahama™ 
kingdom (1491), 33, 589, 621, 640; tho king 
of Bij&pur loses Goa to tins Portuguese (1510), 
641 ; the king of Gujarat loses North Konkau 
to the Portuguese, 33; are not allowed by the 
Portuguese to exercise their religion within 
towns, 01) ; Ahyssinians establish tnemaclves 
at Janjira (1189), 34; their power wanes 
with the decline of tho Mughal empire (1706), 
626. 

Musuaka : country, 201; king of, conquored 
by Kii-tivarman 1., 346. 

Mctshika: ?81, See Miishaka. 

Musical instruments : of tho IMshtrakiitas of 
Miilkhed, of the Rattas of Saendutti, of the 
Kalaehuryas of Kalvapi, of the Kiulamhasof 
H&ugal and Goa, and of the Western Gangas, 
327 note 7. 

Muskat ; port, 70. 

MustIfabad : 33, See DAbhol. 

Mustawia Kuan : Bijipur general at the siege 
of Bank a pur, 616. 

Musunu’Aru : village on the Krishgavoriui, 
369, 

Mutihas : living on tho borders of A'ryan 
settlements, 138, 

Mutta&e : in Bijt'ipur district, inscriptions at, 
466. 

Muttach : inscription at, 518, 520. 

Muttatti : village, in Mysore, inscription at, 
284 note 4. 

Muzieis ; generally identified with Mangalore, 

3. 

MysoE : 146„ 659, Soe Mysore, 


Mi ’sore ; 277, 298 note 2, 299, 304 and note X, 
318, 377 and note 4, 399, 421, 430, 431, 433, 
436, 441, 443, 458, 459 note 3, 466, 468, 470, 
473, 478 491, 492, 495 and note 2, 499, 502, 
505, 507, 599, 516, 523. 528, 529 and note 3, 
561, 581 note 3, See Mysor. 

"VTahhAqA'. equalled by Gotamfputra in prow- 
~; oss, 149. 

NaciiaeIja ; lineago of, 486, 

Naohnb-ki-TaiAi ; records, 286 note 1, 

Nad ; district, 578. 

Nadas : roeds, 140, 

Nadavivutpavana Vidtj : the Western 
Chalukya king Vikramitditya VI. reigns at, 
'446,450. 

Nadir ShAh : king of Persia, 84. 

Nad vat -. country mentioned by Paijini, 139, 

N a oa ; race, 281 note 3 ; tribe ov erthrown by 
Dadda I. the Gujarat king, 313. Serpent, 536, 
Nao-auiiatta : son of Mahesvaran&ga, 284 
noto 3. 

NAciadhvaj.v : hooded serpent banner, 576. 
NaoAditva : of the Simla family, 437; of 
Bifgadago, 577 ; Simla princes of Yelhurga, 
closely connected with, 574, 576. 
NaoadAmuikA ; sister of Basova and mother Of 
Chomn-Basava, 220; incarnation of Pdrvati, 
479, 480. 

NAoajianoadA : grant, 301 note 1, 302, 
NAoajim asvamin : Brafiunan grantee of 
Ch-ilukya king, 191. 

NaoAnanda ; Sanskrit play of Sri Ilarsha, 263 
note 1, 

N.Gianna : Iloysaja minister, 491, 

NauaON: 543. 

NioAronA : possibly modern Niigaon, 543, 
Naoauura Nandivabdiiana : district, 420. 
Naoau ; town in tho north of Mafiwa, coins 
obtained at, 311. 

Nag-abakhaNDA : section of the Banavdsi 
province, territorial section of the Ndgas, 
situation and origin of the name of, 281 
note 3 ; part of tho Kadaraba territory taken 
by the Western Ch&lukyas, 345 note 4; a 
village in, granted to theVira-Somanafcha tem¬ 
ple by tho Western Chilukya king Some!vara 
IV., 484 ; under tho Hoysaias of Dorasinudra, 
506; under the Devagiri Ylidavas, 524, 
Nao-aresvaea : temple of, at Sddi, 441. 
NAoArj.una ; North Konkan S'ilahira king, 15; 

539 ; temple of, 422 note 3, 

NAgarI characters : tho earliest uso of in 
Southern India, 377 noto 3. 

Nailable : inscription at, 306. 

NAoakrttAh : PraUpshilh’s brother-in-law, 
defeats l’ratitpsbiih and is dofeatod by tho 
Musalmans, 27. 

Naoas : race of, 576; figure prominently in 
the history of Kashmir ; spread over the whole 
of India, defoatoil by Samndragupta and 
Skandauupta and Tlvaravdja; uprooted by 
Dadda I. the Gurjara king ; also by the Jiastern 
Chalukya king Narendramrigarija Vijayd- 
ditya II., 281 note 3. 
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KX-G-aseka.: Nlga chief conquered by Samu* 
dragupfca, 281 note 3 4 

Nao-ati : son of Ketarasa the Ivddamba, 564. 

NAg-avamsa : race of the hooded serpents, 
Sindas of Velhurga allotted to, 574. 

INAg-AVAEDiiana : Jay4£raya Tribhuvanasrava, 
son of Dhardsraya Jayasiiiihavamian, brother 
of PulakeSi II., 1^5, 192, 357 ; his Nirpan 
grant, 345, 352, 357 \ God or teacher, 352, 
358 note 1, 363, 364 note 3. 

NXgavahman: Kunarese poet, 343 note 5, 
392. 

NX.OAVABMAN I.: Hdngftl Kddamba, 55f£ 

NAo-avabman 31,: Hingal K&daiuba, 559. 

NAoavaemayya : Vikraniadifcya VIPs governor 
of the Bej vola, Purigere, and Banavasi pro¬ 
vinces, 452. 

NX&Xvi : temple at, 422 note 3 ; record of 
Vlra-Balldla II. at, 503 ; 526 s inscription at, 

529. 

NXgesvaeapa-ndita : Sivu^itr village granted 
by Somes vara I. to, 4 ( ], 

NAooJi MAne : of Mhaswad, surprises and kills 
Santkji Ghorpade, 697. 

NAo-othna : 12; S'ilaMra port, 21 ; south 
boundary of the kingdom of Gnjnrft, 3+ ; 
bridge, 42 } port, burnt by the Portuguese 
(1629), 46. 

NAg-pcb : in the Central Provinces, 207, 420. 
450. 

NahapAnA : the great Ksliatrapa king, 149 ; 
Kshaha.rf.ta, 156,366 ; king of foroign descent, 
a S'Aku, 156 : dynasty of, 157 ; 16S • Satrap, 
159 i ICO ; bis or bis successors’ overthrow by 
Gotamiputra, 101, 368; his death; 100 ; 
Gotainiputra kills his successors, ICO, elates 
of bis accession and death. 168. 

NahbvAra : 24, • geo Anhilavdda. 

Naiutmiia : 149. 

Naioamas : Buddhist merchants, 173. 

NAik : of Sangameshvar, dispossessed of lands, 
40. 

NAiks ; petty Konkan chiefs, 25, 

Naimoto : Chinese for Narmadi river, 351. 

Nairne : llev. A. K., Introduction to the History 
of the Konkan, xiii, note 2, 

NAka : Sinda prince of Yelburga, 573, 674, 

NAkimayya : tho Western Cliilukya king 
Sometvara II.’s officer, 443. 

Nala : dynasty, 13. 

Nalas : subjugated by Kirtivarman I., 181, 
345 note 4; of Najavddi, country in the 
direction of Bollary and Karniil, 282, 336. 

NalavAdi: country of the Najas, 282 ; 363. 

NAekote : burnt by Bdtuga, 419 note 7. 

NAmaunoAnCsAsana : work of Amarasiiiiha, 
manuscript of, with tho date a d, 1297, 

530. 

NamdAr Raddee ; caste, 414 note 6. 

NAnAghAt : trade ronto, 29; large cave at, 
144 ; inscription in a cave at, gives names of 
certain members of the S'itavdbana royal 
family, 147 ; inscriptions on, 152, 156. 

NAnamoola : village, referred to in an inscrip¬ 
tion at Nisik, 148. 


NAna Puadnavis : cousin of MorobaPhadnavis' 
one of tho cliief ministers of Mddhav ltao I„ 
603 ; fjnorrcls with Moroba and retires to Pur- 
andtiar -, soon establishes himself with the help 
of Haripmt Phadke and Sindia (1777), 604; 
receives r t. Gubin (1777). 102 ; throws his rival 
tSaklu'mim Bdpu info prison (1778) 605 ; de¬ 
mands the surrender of Rughunathrfo and SiU- 
settc from the English (1779), 103 ; his rivalry 
with Mahadji Siudia ; endeavours to persuado 
Haidar to restore tlie territory north of the 
Tungabhadra ; intercedes on behalf of the cliief 
of Nargnnd with Tipu, 660 ; his intrigues to 
prevent the accession of Biijirao to the otlice 
of Pesluva (1796) ; determines to forestall 
Bdlohu Tdtya, one of Siiulia’s chief advisers, 
and himself to seat Bajirio bn the throne; 
Simlia marches to Poona and Nina retires 
into the Konkan ; wins over Dnulut Rito Sindia 
through Sftkliafn'un Gh.itgo SUirzi R.4o; de¬ 
clares for lia^irdo and becomes his cliief 
minister (179G), 110, 606; is treacherously 
arrested by Siuilia and confined in tho fort of 
Ahmadnagar (1797), 606-607, 628 ; released 
by DaulntrAo Sindia on payment of a large 
ransom (1797) • again becomes Bdjirio’s 
minister, 607, 628; his breach with the 
Patvardhan family ; incites the RAja of 
Kolhapur to attack their possessions ; his 
reconciliation with • Parshardm Bhdu, 662; 
his death (1800), 607, 

Nana SAiieu : adopted son of Bdjirfo II., 130. 

Nanda : king, 340 note 4. 

Nandaoiki : modern Nandidnrg near Koldr, 
Hill fort, 300, 340 note 4 ; mountain, 303 and 
note 3, 

NandAgtujnatba : hereditary title of tho 
Western Gangas, 300, 

Nandapadra. : identification of, 314. ■ 

NandakAja: R&shtrakuta king, 377 note 3; 
grant of, 384. 

NanPas : dynasty, 140; kings of the Knutala 
country, 284 note 2. 

Nandgaon : village, 355. 

Nandi ; in Mysore, inscription at, 332. Siva’s 
bull, adoration of, 477, 478. 

Naniiioeama : village, 348. 

Nandin : S'iva’s bull, 226. 

Nandin: 325, See. l’allava king Nandivarman 
the son of Hiraijyavarman. 

NandjpotaeAja : 325. Sec Nandivarman the 
son of Himijyavarman. 

Nandipotayabman : 1S9, 374. See Nandi- 
varman the son of Iliraftyavarman. 

'Nandipottakaiya : 331, See Nandivarman 
the son of Hiraijyavarman. 

Nandjpura: town, 326. 

NANDfpCEl: modern NAndod, 314. 

NandtsvAmin ; Brahman grantee of Chdlukya 
prince, 191. 

Naniiivali.i ; village, 377. 

Nandivarman ; Pailava king (733-747), son of 
Hiraijy a varman, 323 ; his ancestry, lirudat, 
and titles, 325 and notes 1 and 2; chosen by 
the subjects, is besieged in Nandipura by the 
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I) rami la princes anil rescued by Udaynclmndra, 
3?fi ; put to flight by Vikraroiditya II., 327, 
374 ; bis Udayendiram grant, 319 noto 2, 
320 note 6, 327 ; bis records nfc Gonjceveram, 
331. Fee Ntndin, NandipotarAja, Nandipo- 
tavarman, and Nandi pottaraiya, Pallava 
king, son of Skamlavarman 111., his KAn- 
ehfpura grant, 319 note 2, 320 note 6, 327. 
Pallava king, son of Simhavislnyu, 331. 

NAndod : town, 314. 

NandurbAk: town, English factory at (1670), 

625. f 

NandwAdiGk ; inscription at, 412. 

Nang alt : ghaut, 299 ; fortress at, 496, 499, 
501,505. 

Nanna ; Ratta cliioftain, 551,552 and note 8. 

Nanniya-GanuA : hirutln of Satyavakya-Kon- 
giujivarnia-l'ormanaOi-lbituga, 304. 

N Alt ADA : leader of S'iva’s Gaipis or attendants, 
4«2. 

Nab an A : son- of the Kalackuri king Karmama, 
4G8. 

Naranapura : in tlio A'ndlira country, birth¬ 
place of PolAjva, minister of the Hoysaja 
Vira-BaHAla, 507. 

Narasimha: Cln'ilukya prince, 212, 380. 

Hoysala YAdava king, killed by Bhillama', 
233, l’allava king, 329 note 6,331. See Nara- 
siinbavarman I. Feudatory of the Chola 
king, overthrown by Vishrmvardhana, 493, 
498. God, temple of, at Muttagi, inscription 
at, 618 note 2. 

Narasimha I. : Hoysala king, eon of Vislujn* 
vartlhana (1159-1169), 493, 499; various 
forma of his name, lira birudan and date, 500, 
601 • 605. 

Narasimha TI.; Hoysaja king (1224-1234), 428 
note 4 ; 491 ; 493 ; succeeds his father Vira- 
Ballrfla II., 502; 606 ; maintains liis imtepen- j 
dent position but loses some territory, 606 j j 
records! of his reign, his titles, 504, 507 ; 508. 

Narasimha III.: 428 note 4, 508,509, Foe 
Vlra-Narasiriiha III. 

NArasimiia : 509. Fee Narasiiuha I. Nara- 
siriiha II. and Narasiriiha III. 

Narasimha-BiiApradeva : son of Arikesarin I. 
380, Fee Narasiriiha the OliAlukya prince. 

NabasimhapotarAja : 322 note 7- See Nara- 

singapottaraiya. 

NAEASlMHArOTATARMAN : 330. Foo Narasim- 
havarman II. 

Narasimhavabman : 495, 499. Fee Narasimha 
the Choja feudatory. 

NarasimhayarMAn I.: Pallava king, defeats the 
Chojas, Eeralas, Kalabhras, and PAip.lyas, and 
captures and destroys VAtdpi, 322 and note 7 ; 
defeats Pulikesin II. and conquers Ceylon, 324, 
326, 328, 329 and noto 4, 358, 3G2; variant 
of Ills name, 330, 

Narasimhavaeman II,: son of tho Pallava 
king Paramekvaravarman I., 324 ; 326 ; 329 ; 
founder of the temple of tUja-simhetvara, 
330,375; his other names, 330, Fee Ita’ja- 
sirnha. 


Narasimha-Vishnu : Pal lava king Narasimha* 
varmaji I., 329, 330. 

NAbasinga : 609. See Vira-N&rasiriiha III. 

NarasingapottarAiya ; Pallava king Nara- 
s'iinhapotaritja, 322 note 7. 

NarAyana : gives a standard to the ChAlukyas, 
180. Inscription at the temple of, at 
Irigajcshwar, 455 note 5,470 note 2. Hoysa]a 
Vira-BallAla acquires sovereignty by tho favour 
of, 491,503; god Vishnu, 517. Stone inscrip¬ 
tion at tho temple of, at FankesLwar, 656 
note 6, 

NArAyanRAo: Peshwa, succeeds bis brother 
MAdliav Bio (1772); is murdered by the 
leaders of tile mutinous troops (1773), 604. 

NaruadA : river, southorn boundary of Mul- 
rafj’s kingdom, 23. 

Nar'egai. : village, in Iloij tAluka of DhArwdr 
district, 370 ; inscription at, 438 noto 6, 603, 
573, 575 note 3, In HAngal thinks, in* 
scription at, 446 note 7, 44S notes 1 and 4, 
450 note 4, 467 note 1, 529. 

Narendka : in the DhArwar tAluka, inscrip¬ 
tion at, 568 notos 7 and 8; Pesliwa’s troops 
cantoned at (1766), 659. 

Karevamgat, : identified with Naregal, village 
in tho Hop tAlnka of the Dliafrwalr district, 
376, 4 tl note G ; agrahAra of, 448 ; province, 
468; ruled over by the Findas of Yelburgft, 
672, 575. 

Narbyamgal-Abbegere : chief town of the 
Nareyariigal province, 574. 

NArgol : .8. 

Nakotjnd : town, in DhArwAr district, 304, 
432 ; inscription at, 457 ; acknowledges tho 
supremacy of Haidar, 659; ceded to the 
Marathils by Tipu (1787), 661 ; forfeiture of 
the state, 663. 

NarmatiA: river, 133, 134; Pulindas living 
along, 138 ; MAhislimati on the banks of, 140; 
183; the northern boundary of the Rashtra- 
kiita kingdom under Gov'mda III,, 199; 240, 
277,310, 31), 3)4 ; boundary line between 
Northern India and tho Dekkau, 841 and 
note 2 ; boundary line of tbe MahArAshtra 
proper 355, note 3 ; 359 note 5, 377 note 3 j 
IUshtrakuta frontior, 382, 383; 404, 405, 
412; VikramAditya VI. crosses the, 453; 
RAmadeva, the Dcvagiri YAdavageneral, slain 
on the banks of tbe, 525 ; crossed by AllA-ud- 
dln, 530. 

NarmadA-Tata-Desa : country on either Bide 
of the river NarmadA, 134. 

NAroba Takti : of Karrambha, butchers about 
15,000 Bhils in the Gangthari under the 
orders of Trimbakji Denglo (1806), 630, 

Naro Shankar : RAja BahAdur, builds h o 
Nirmal temple, 28 ; builds the fort of Malle* 
gaon, 631. 

NA.4AKAifAl.PA : work of Jinaprabhusiiri, 612. 

Nastk : town, ancient Panchavati, 136, 140; 
inscription in the caves at, 14?', 279 note 1 ; 
UshavadAta’s principal inscription at, 148, 
173, 176 ; inscriptions of Gotamlputra SAta- 
kariji and FulumAyi at, 149, 152, 157,159, 
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16C, 175, 177 j district about, under .Taya- 
siriiha, 185 ; grant at, 192 ; district, 298 
note 2 ; records at, 3’7 ; 355, 371, 385, 396 
39 8, 130, 431 note 2, 437, 512, 513, 514 
515; plundered by Amrilrio (1802), 608, 
609. 

NXsikya : town mentioned by KatyAyana, 
modern NAsik, 140. 

NatoAbi' : town and district in the Baroda 
state, 310, 405 ; capital of the GujarAt branch 
of the Chalukyas of Bifditmi, invasion of, by 
the TAjikas, repulsed by AvanijanUsrava 
Bulikotin, 187-188, 316. 37o, 376 ; copper- 
plate grants from, of S'ryAsraya S'iluditya, 
187, 369 note 3, 361; of Avaui-jaiuHraya l’ull- 
kesin, 316, 336 note 3, 375, 376 ; of the Hasli- 
trakutas, 197,199, 201,202,203,383,405, 410, 
416 ; granted to RAmaeliandra of DevagiVi hv 
the Delhi emperor, 532. See NavasAH. 

Naushervan : Persian king (53 1-578), 14, 

NAVAKTTANDAPP.iTKivf: earth composed of nine 
parts, 403 note 3. 

Navalound : seat of the Bahamani province 
(1454), 638 j siege of, raised by Colonel T. 
Munro (1817), 6ti4. 

Navanaoara : new town, 175'. 

Navanara : lord of, 150, 175. 

NavasAiG ; 187, 188, 195, 197, 199, 201, 202, 
303. See. NausArh 

NavasahirI ; modern NausAri, capital of the 
original LAta country, 310; 364; invasion 
and defeat of the TAjikas or Arabs in, 376. 
See Nausirl and NavasArf. 

Nava-Sidwias : shrine of, at Kukkamir, 
inscription at, 456 note 2. 

NAViLUatrNDA ; province, 4GC. 

NawI* ; of Sachin, creation of (17 s 4), 107. 

Nawabs : of SAvanur, their ancestor takes 
service in BijApur, and after the fall of 
JBijApur enters the service of the Mughal* and 
obtains an assignment of twenty-two im'tHVs, 
665. 

Navvalquttd : tiiluka in DhArwar district, 406 
note 4, 497, 603. 

NAvANjicA ; BAtavAhana’s queen, mentioned in 
an inscription, 147. 

KAvalaukvI ; daughter of Gogi, married to 
Vesuga the YAdava king, 233, 514. See 
NAyiladevf. 

NAyakkhAnda : Prakrit name of Nagara- 
khai)da, 281 note 3, ‘.’92, 369. 

NAyiladevI : wife of Vesu, 514. 

NAyimmA: KolhApur or KarliAd Bilahdra 
prince, 254, 645. Bee lS T Ayivarnian. 

Nayivarman : KarAd S'ilAhAra, 25t, 545. See 
NAyimma, 

Nedamart : son of Pulikesin II,, 3G1 note 2, 

Negro : slaves, 54. 

Nklrv(df : fixed place of abode or capital, 
440, 441 note 1. 

Nellcr : battle at, 326, 

Nenqiv(jr : village, 377. 

NepAl : 625. 

NkpAla : king of, subdued by SomcAvara III., 
221; conquest of, 4 31, 


NKRtfu : copperplate grant from, 185, 189, 
295, 336 note 3, 33; note 2, 338 note 1, 
344, 347, 348, 351, 352, 356, 366 and 
110 L 0 2, 367, 370 note 5, 371, 372, 373. 

NesarGe : in the Belgaum district, 555; atone 
inscription at, 557. 

Nesxoutans ; Christian soot, 6. 

NtlTA ji Pai.kau : ShivAji’s general, defeats a 
body of Mughal horse under Shaista Khan, 
(1661) 593. 

Niuanduas ; enmmenljaries on the Smritis, 228. 

Ni dag l > ni : in the Hoij talnka, inscription at, 
403, 443 note 1, 574. 

Nidasinui ; in the Hangal taluka, inscription 
at, 50 4 note 4, 

Niuamasauha : town-corporation under the 
Andhrahlirityas or S’AtavAhanas, 176, 

Nr.UK Amurwife of Pittuga the Itatfc.i 
chieftain, 562. 

N/jiyaujjm ; 552. See Nijikabbe. 

Nikitin ; Russian traveller, 31, 35. 

Njkpmmia ; family, 460, 021. 

NlKimnuAl.LASAKTI P ill T UIV tv ALT. A B 11 A ‘ 

P'ince of the Sendruka family in charge of 
Luta (651), 311 ; grant of, 360, 308. 

Nii.AiiiuI : fortress at, 496. 

is' JLALOf ■ 11 an A : sister of the Knjachurya Vijjaija 
or llijjal^. and wife of Basava', 226, 479. 

Nh.amha : wife, of Basava, 227 , 481. 

Kilo uno ; inscription at 426, 429. 

Xiajhaoevarasa ; subordinate of Gandaradityn, 
548. 

NixilURGf; in the NizAm’s dominions, inscrip¬ 
tion at, 438 note 2. 

Nimbavana ; battle at, 326. 

Nine kinoboms ; 403 note 3. 

NiPani : chief of, joins fcindia against the 
Patvardbans, 662; accompanies General 
Wellesley as commandant of tbo Peshwa’s 
troops ; is rewarded by Buji RAv IT. with the 
title of .Sar-Lastikar ; does not act cordially 
against the .English (1817) and is confirmed in 
thSiossession of his saranjAm ; attempts are 
made to introduce a supposititious child ; the 
saranjim is resumed on the death of the chief 
(1839), 670, Bee Appa ltesai Niplnkar. 

N/ra : river, 357. 

NiRALGl ; in the Hangul tAluka, record at, 
414, 454, 561 note 7. 

Niravadya Pajmdita : house pupil of Pujva- 
pada, spiritual adviser of VinayAditya tlio 
Chalukya king, 191. 

Nikavabya IJ ba yaduva Pandita ; house pupil 
of Pujyapada 373. See Niravadya- pandita. 

Nikgrantha : Jain sect, 288. 

Niroiinda : in Mysore, inscription at (1250), 
495 note 2, 602. 

Nfkn.n ; Mahajanas of, 444. 

Nirmal : temple at, 28 . 

NiRrAN ; in the NAsik district, grant at, 345, 
349, 362, 357, 358 note 1, 360 note 3. 

Niritama ; father of Karka II. the Uashtra- 
ktit i king, 207. Un iubi of Dhruva, soil of 
S ubhotunga, 409. Brother of Khnttiga and 
father of Kakka II., 423. Bee Dhrilvs, 
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N/Ritpamadeva : king, 3S0. 

N iss a n k am Alla : birmla of the Kalaehurva 
Sankama, 486. ' J 

HisSASKAPKAtXpA ClTAKHAVAItTIN I Ilovsalft 
title, 507, 508, 509. * ' 

Nil'IMAIlOA-Ko(IUl/.NIVARJlA-PEIi.\IANADl:Gan- 
ga king, 305 note 2. 

Nitrias : 2. 

Nittasinoi : village, 148. 

Nityavarsha : biruda of Intlra III. the li.Ash- 
trakiitx king, 203, 415, 416 note 6. Biruda o£ 
Khuttiga, 422. 

Nil' Y AVI nit a : Pallava kin#, .131. 

Nri’YAV’iNfjKsvAKA.: temple of, 331 , 

NiVaKtana ; laml measure, 100. 

Nn HI i tin An [A : father of Jiuinadeva, 
26(1, 

Nivti : 112. 

Nizam : Nizam-nl-mvilk, Mughal governor of 
the Dukhan, gives a jihgir at IkUki to 
Chandrasen Jadhav ( ;7l3), 59'; declares war 
with Shdhu (1713), sVJO ; governor of Mtllwa 
crosses tho^ Narbada, defeats the imperial 
army and brings under his swav Ahmadmgar, 
Gangthari, and Khandesh (1720), (123-623 j 
becomes master of the Dakhan (17^7); revives 
the quarrel between Shtiliu and tambhdji 
of Kolhapur ( 727) ; war with and 
defeat by Shuliu (17-7) ; incites Trimbakiao 
llabbdde to march against Bajirto to depose 
him from his superiority (1731), f>00 ; shares 
tho revenues of the Southern M a ratlin Coun¬ 
try with the MavdtluiH, appoints a new 
Subhedar to the Bijupur KarnAtak and the 
fort of Belgaum, f»:>6 ; his death ( 174-S), GV7. 
Salabat Jang, successor of Nizam-ul-.Mulk, 
invades the Poona districts (1751); comes 
to terms with the l'eshwa and confirms a 
cession of territory promised by l.is brother 
Gazi-iul-din (1752), (jUl-Gms, 627. NMliii 
Ali declares war with the Peshwa and 
is defeated by Sadash iv Bhan at ITdgir 
(1/60), 602, r>27 j sides with Baghuruithrao, 
burns Poona, and is defeated at ltakshas 
Bhuvan (1763), 603, (127, 658 ; levies contri¬ 
butions as iar as Athni ami Mi raj (1774); 
alliance with the Pe.shwa against Haidar, 
(17/6) 5 Ids forces’ bought off by Haidar, 
658-659 • forms an offensive alliance with the 
Maritime against Tipn (1786), 660; enters into 
an offensive alliance with tlie Marath.is and 
tho Kuglish against Tipu (1789), 661) his 
troops take Kopal (1790), 602. 

NizXm Alt ; 602, 657. tee Nizam. 

Nizamaluco : Portuguese name of the Nizdma 
of Ah in adn agar, 34. 

NizAaipuii : 78. 

Niz/fAi’g DOMINIONS ; 3SS, 396, 403, 404, 
428 note 1/432, 133, 439, 440 and note 8, 
446, 450, 452, 457 and notes 5 and 7, 460, 
461, 408,469,476 ; sect of Lingityats in, 4/8, 
485, 488, 489, 501, 520, 5*22. 623, 527, 523, 
629, 573. 

Nizam: Snini: dynasty, establishment of, 32 > 
(1490-1037), 621 * 625, 


NizXm-ttl-Mulk ; 609, 600, 626, 627. See 

Nizam, 

NolamhXdhirXja : Pallava king, 332. 
Nolamba KulXntaxa : htrurht of the Western 
G, align prince Marasiihha (967-968). 305. 

Nolamba-Pallaya-BoiiaiANAYya Pallavft 
chief (1040), 333, 437. 

Noj.ambas : territories of, conquered by tile 
Chula king Kajarajadcva, 308, 

Nolamuavadi : country,298 and notes 2 and 3 ; 
of the Pal lavas in the direction of Bellary! 
300 ; 318 and uoto 13 ; passes out of the hands 
of the Pallavas into those of the Polyas 319 
and note 1 ; 333, 434, ■! 13, 452, -153.456 159 . 
proviuco, ruled by Vijaya Paijdyndeva ’ 472’ 
4bh ; PaDdyas of, 495, .j <J6.seized by Vishnu- 

524^577?' by Visl,,Juvard)m, i a ' 
NonamjiavXtit : 318. See Nojainhavdili, 
North Aucot : district, 421, 

Northern Cihcaks : corresponds to Kaliiiga 
139,140; southern limit of the province of 
the Aryans previous to the seventh century 
beforo Christ, 141, See KaliiWa 
Northern India ; 341 note 2, 0 
Northern Konkan ; branch of tlio S'ildlidra 
dynasty, 253. Sihihiras of, 538, 

Nouth KXnaka : district, 282 note 5 ■ 43J ■ 
461; l.iiigAyats in, 478,-180. 

Nossa Sknhora dos Uemedios: nameoftho 
r Portuguese church of liumedi, Go. 

Noi'n a ; modern Newohar, village 543 
Nowouau: village, 543. 

Njiidasiuha ; biruda of lCirtivarmnn II., 376. 
NiciPATl Tkinexka : birnda of G'ovinda IV 
416, " 

Nkii'Atunoa : biruda of Amoglmvafsha I 
199 200, 401 ; of Govinda IV.. 416 ; of 
hakka J 423. 

Nkisimua: 500. See Narasiiiilia I,, Narasiiiilia 
II., and Narasiiiilia III. 

Ni t amuavadi ; 318, 341 noto 2. fee Nolamha- 
vadi. 

Nhbmadi-Chola : Choja king, 433. See Ko- 
K a j urdja-B iij akesari varman. 

Nurmadi Taii.a : 42S, 459. See Taila III 
and Taila pa II. ’ 

N 1 Ay A BDArm a I ttandhodaya ; commentary 
on the Laghiyastraya, 407. 

Ocean ; churning of tlio, 195, 

O’-CITE-to ; Chinese for Arhat A'cblira, 854, 
Ol>oiue DB : friar, 5, 29. 

Oiiu.A : S’iva’s attendant, 482. 

Okakjetd ; hire! ensign of the ItXshtrakiUas, 
387 ; bird ensign of Ainoghavarslia I., 402. 
Oddenbf.ko ; Professor, 158 note 1, 169 note 1 
OnsiiAirsEN: Dr.. 317. 

Odajtkaube : wife of tlio village accountant 
liayaipi, 449. 

Ol.i’X n ; tiiluka, 412. 

OmAn ; 14. 

Onyx; stone, 174. 

Oof Aba ; Sop&ra, port near Bassein, 1, 
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O Paydos CunisTAOS : official in Mandapesli- 
var, HAhiin, BomLay, Earanja, Mount Calvary, 
and A'gaslii, 57. 

Ordeal ; triul by, 556 and note 5 ; 571 and 
note 3. 

Original Sanskrit TEXtS: Muir's, 2 S 7 and 
note 4, 

Orissa : people of, 431, 51G. 

Orme : 88 . 

Ohmuz : 5 ; horses imported from, 35 ; capture 
of, by the English (10221, 61. 

Qhtzery : (Achra ?), 63. 

OsctmbhAlA : village, identified with Umbhel 
or Umbher, 370, 

Ouk Lady of the Mount: Botnan Catholic 
church at BAndra destroyed (1737), 84. 

OutRam : Sir James, forms the Bhil Corps in 
1826, 631. 

OuVidorrs : Portuguese magistrates, 52. 


JPadmagad : island, "5. 

FaDMAladkvi : wife of Ho.rsaja Ballala I. 
493, 494. Of Hoysala Vira-Ballala II. 
493, 60j. Of Ratta KArtnvirya HI, 561, 
556. Of Gutta Gutta II., 679, 582, 683. 
PaumAmbike : l'urushottamabhatts’s wife, 182. 
PadmanAbha : acquires .Singhaiya’s favour, 
248. 

PadmanAbHAtyA ; Vikramiiditya VI.’s officer, 

451. 

PadmAnAlADTHIGA : modern PanhiSja, 619. 
PadmANAndx KundakuNda : A'chirya, Mriges- 
avarman’s precept >r, 2 b 8 note 6 . 

PadmArasa : Kajachurya Bijjala’s accountant, 

473. 

PADJuAvATf : Basava’s sister, 22G. Goddess, 
490 ; 548. Kartavirya III.’s wife, 556. 
Padkaka : village, 376. 

PAdshAh Bibi : Bijapur king’s sister, 664. 
Pages : allotted to Fidalgos, 55. 

Pagodas : “despoiled ■ of their accumulated 
riches by tho Portuguese (1544), 69. 
PahladpuR : pillar Inscription at, 318. 
Pahlavas : foreign tribe, 173, 149, 155, 317. 
See Pallavas. 

PahnAVAS ; 317. See Pallavas. 

PaisAoui: language, form of the PrAkrit, 170. 
PaitAmahI ; festival of, 367. 

PAJTHAN : on the GodAvari, 147 , 509, 533; 
mentioned by’Ptolemy and in the l’eviplns, 
143 ; capital of PnJumAyi, 158, 166 ; of 
S'AlivAhana, 587 ; S'AlivAliana attacked at, 
161 ; younger Andhrabhjitya princes reign 
at, 165 ; invaded by YikramAditya, 169-170 ; 
exports from, 174; flourishing town, 175; 
Peteijikas inhabitants of, 277 ; grant at, 197, 
198, 239, 246, 248, 356 note 3, 387, 393, 394, 
397, 51.1, 512, 616, 522, 624, 629, Sec 
Paitharja and Pratishtha^a, 

Paithana : 143 ; 538 note 8 . See Paithnij. 
Faithanakas : people or country about Pai- 
thatpi, 143. 

PAl ; caves, 9 j 174. 


PAladeva : Western CliAlukya king Jagatlc* 
kamalla II.’s oiiicor, 457. 

I’alaipatmal: modern PAl, near Mahad, 174. 

Palaitotajiai : 1. See Palaipatniai. 

Palakkada : Pallava town, 318 and note 12; 
grant from, 320. 

P ala tut : river, 277, 326. 

Palasioe : territorial division, 298 noto 2; 
358 noto 1 ; 451 ; 452 ; 466 ; 460 ; 476 ; 486 ; 
565 ; 568 ; 569 ; 570. 

Palasika : Halsi, 285,288, 289. 

Pai.AVERkAiic : modern Pulicat, 318 noto 12. 

Pair: caves. i 2 . 

PaleoAr chiefs : 637. 

Palo hat : 282 note 5. 

PalGikjs : village, 367. 

Pat,havas : 317 and note 3. See Pallavas. 

PAli ; fort, reduced by Malik A'hmad, 32, 

Pali; ancient dialect, 13C ; 177 ; inscriptions, 
638 note 8. 

rAi.niEvf: 286 note 1. 

PAlid-va.ta : banner of Vinayaditya the 
Clialukya king of BadAlni, 189, 338, 368 ; of 
(he I'Aslitr.'ikutiis, 387, 402. 

Pallava : see Pallavas. 

PallavAditya - NolamuAdhirAja : Pallava 
king (974), 305, 306 note 4. 

Pai.IAVAJialLA : liruila of Nandivarman, 325. 

1'ai.lava - Ml rAki ; biruda of Tribliuvana- 
dhiraNulamba, 332, 422. 

Pallavas 3)6-331, Dramila, Dravida, or 
Drilvidn, their country and KAfiebi or 
Coujcuveram their capital, 281 ; their country 
also called Toijda; Nojaiiibavildi, portions 
of BellAry and Mysore, their possession in 
Western India, 318 ; their Gotra and Pura- 
Vic genealogy, degraded Kshatriyas, origin 
of their name, Arsacidan Parthians, 316 and 
notes 5 and 6, 317 and notes 1 and 3, 318; 
their pedigrees, 321, 323 ; their crest, banner, 
and family-god, 299 note 4, 319 and notes 
2 and 3 ;• destroyed by Gotamlputra (130), 
317; their dynasty firmly established by 
tho middle of the fourth eentory, 317 ; 
their king captured and liberated by the 
Early Gupta king Samudragivpta, 319; 
seek to overthrow Kadamba Mayurasarman, 
286 ; destroyed by Kadamba Mrigefavarman, 
2 S 8 ; coiK|uered by tbe Western Cbalukya 
king Kirtivavman 1. (567 - 598) 281 ; defeated 
by l’ulikesin 11., 282, 329, 360-351 ; make 
constant wars with the Western Chalukyas 
ami are called the.ir natural enemies, 316 ; 
invade Badaini, ’tako NulawbavAdi, and 
interrupt tbe sovereignty of the Western 
Chalukyas (631-635), 318-310, 336, 358, 382 ; 
defeated by Vikramiditya 1., 186, 312,.362; 
by Vinayaditya, 188, 308 ; by Vikramiiditya 
II., 1 89, 374 ; by Kirtivarman II., 190, 375, 
377 ; by tho RAshtrakuta king Dhrnva, 197, 
393 ; subjugated by Govinda III., 198, 395 ; 
lose their sovereign power and sink into the 
position of mere feudatories and officials 
(977), 332; subdued by the Western Clialukya 
kings Konictvara II. and Vikramiiditya VI., 
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333 ; tlielr country overrun (tad ruled over 
by Hoysala Vishipivardhana, 49(i, 491) ; 
brought to obedience by £he Ilevagiri 
YAdava king Singhajja, 525 ; exist and eon- 
tinue to exercise some kind of power -till the 
thirteenth century a.d., 333. Sec Kaiiehl, 

Pall UR : 318 note 12. See Falakkada. 

Pam p a : Canarese poet, author of the Vikra- 
mirjunavijaya (863), ‘212, 330, 410 note 7. 

PAuri : lake, 142. 

PampabhArata ; 3S0. See Vikramiirjuna- 
vijaya. . 

PampAtiRtha : modern Hampe in tile 
BellAry district, 309. 

Panamalat : inscription at, 330. 

PAnciiala : 139 ; king of, killed by Taila II., 
424, 126, 432 j humbled by Siiighaija, 626, 

Panchaladkva - : Narasimha’s successor (974- 
975) j killed by the Western GhiUukya king 
Taila II., 307. 

PAnohAlas : 139. See PAnchila. 

PANCHAsntHA : M4i)davya’s son, progenitor of 
the Chalukyas, 339 note 7. 

Panchasikui IIAkIti: son of Harita, 278 
note 1; 339. 

Panchavai£AhArAya : Cho)a king, RajarAja- 
deva’s military commander, 308. 

PanchavatI : place, on the GodAvarf, 135; 
identified with Nasik, 136. 

Panch MahAls : district, 382. 

PAndavas : the, spend twelve years in Banavisi, 
278 note 2, 

PaNdhabpksha : tenuro, 113. 

FanohaRPUR: in the SholApur district, under 
Visbl)uvardliana, 183; inscription at, 247; 
records at, 627 ; murder of Uaugidhar 
ShAstri at (1815), 010, 

Pandit ; Mr. Sh. P., 427 note 3. 

FAndu Lena : group of caves, 355. 

PAnduranorAo Patwardiian : taken priaonor 
by Hahlor (1776), 659. 

PAndtis : the, 139, 

PAndya : Bee Paiply.ts. 

PAndyadrva : Western ChAlnkyaking Pevma- 
jagadekamalla II.’s vassal, 319 note 3. 

PAndyadevarasa: Kalaehurya Somesvara’s 
officer, 490. 

PAndyas : boundaries of the country of, 277, 
2SI; monkey-soldiers dircoted to go to their 
city, 137 ; their king defeated by SahadeVa, 
133, 142 ; probably not known to Pa!i)iui, 
140 ; their territory outlying Atoka’s king¬ 
dom, 116 ; conquered by the Western 
Chalukya king Klrtivarman 1., 345-346; 
invaded by Pulakelin II., 183, 282, 360 ; 
rebel but are subdued by VikramAditya I., 
186, 358 note 1, 302 and note 6 ; reduced by 
Vinayiditya, 188-189; 368 ; by Vikramaditya 

11., 190, 375 ; defeated by U4ayachandra, 
the genera! of the l’allava king Nandivar- 
man, 327 ; reduced by the RAslitrakiita king 
Dantidurga, 194, 389; subdued by Krishna 

111., 207 ; conquered by KakkrTII., 423 ; their 
lands absorbed into the Cho)a kingdom, 308 ; 
subdued by the Western Ch&lukya king Some- 
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tvara II., 333 ; bumbled by Iloysala Vislirm- 
vardliana, 195, 496; associate with the 
Iloysalas against VikramAditya II. also 
called VI., and are defeated by Simla A'chugi 

II., 218-219, 453, 574; their chieftain of 
NoJambavAdi rebels and is defeate'd by Hoy- 
sa]a Vira-BallAla II., 505 ; by Narasiriiha II„ 
507 ; their Nolp,mbavAdi branch do not recog¬ 
nise the sovereignty of the Devagiri Yadava 
king Bbillama, 519; subdued by Singhaija’s 
goneral Bichan a, 243, 524, 525. 

PangarikA : village, 423. 

PanuAlA ; lull forLrcss near Kolhfipur, 76, 
254; capital of the Kolhapur S'ilAhiras, 
546; 519, 587; taken by A'nAji Dattu 
(1659), 593 ; besieged by Sidi Joh tr (1660), 
593 ; fight between tho ManUhfh and the 
Bijipur army at (1671), 591 ; SambhAji con- 
finod in, 595. 

PAnini ; Sanskrit grammarian, 135, 133, 139, 
140 ; bis date, 141 ; 142, 171. 

PAnipat : battle-field, 101 ; battle of (1761), 
627. t 

PaniAb : first A'ryan settlement in, 135 ; 
Aryns progressing from, 137 ; places men¬ 
tioned by PAnini In, 088. 

Panjim : capital of Portuguese India, 565. 

PANirAi.A-DiTRQADRiBmnA: Karfid S'ilAbAra 
Jatiga II.’a title, 546. 

Panxaledurqa : modern Panbala, 549. 

Pannatpesvara : temple of, 422. 

.1* an Nava ; tax, 451, 162. 

Pant : of BAvda, shares of, in the SAlshi 
province and Bhagvantgad, 79. 

PAnth(pbrA ; IIAugal, 658, 562. Soo Panti- 
pura. 

PAntipixra : 563 and noto 5. Sec PAnthfpura. 

1’Ant Pratinidiu : 106. 

Pant SaCuiv : surrender of (1818), 116; bis 
rights over the Konknn villages settled, 127. 

PAnuuGAl : modern Ildngal in DhArwAr 
district, 377 ; 298 note 2, 431, 435, 437, 139, 
460, 461, 158, 458, 466, 434 ; 658, 561, 582, 
563, 504. See Hangal. 

Panwelly : port under the GujarAt kings, 
30. 

PArAdA : river, mentioned in an inscription 
at Nasik, 118. 

PAuAhanAka : village, modern Parana in the 
Surat district, 406. 

PakahitarAja : biruda of a Chalukya chief, 
380. 

ParakesarivARMan ; another name of the 
Choja king lUjendru Uliojadeva, 436. See 
MadhurAntaka IT.-and Rajeiidra-Cho)adeva* 
Brother-in-law of VikramAditya VI. the 
Western CMlukya king, 445. See AdhirAjen- 
dradeva. . 

PaeamA : village, presented to GangarAja by 
Vishuuvardhana, 600. 

ParamamiattAkaka : paramount title, 474; 
476 ; 488 ; 518 623. 

FabamAbas : kings of MAlwa, 141 ; 442. 

Fabamaedi : Kalaehurya prince, 470. See 
Perm&di. 
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Paeamardideva: Vikramaditya II,, 219 j 234, 

615, See Vikram&ditya VI. 

ParamabbiN : Kalachurya prince, 225. See 

l’ermAdi. 

Farame^vaRA PotabAja : Pararactvaravarmau 
II., 325. 

Paramesvara Potavabman I. : 324. See 
Paramesvaravar'man I. 

Paramesvara Potavarma'n II.: 325. See 
Faramesvaravarman II. 

Paramesvaravarman I.: Vidyrfvinlta tlio 
Pallava king, 322 and note 3, 323 ; succeeds 
Mahendravarman It., 321 noto 3 i 326; 
defeats Vikramdditya.1. at PeruvalanalUir, 
326 j 343 note 2; is overthrown by Vikramd- 
ditya I., 362. 

ParamesvarAvarman II. : Pallava king, 321 
note I, 325 and note 2, 326. 

Parammadkya : Scur>achandra II.’s successor, 

616. 

I’arAnTAKA I.: Choja king (935), 299 noto 4, 
320.iK>te 6 ; 325 j eopperpdatc grants of, 320, 
327. See' Madiraikoi}da-ko-Parakcsarivar- 
man. 

FARASANOAS : Slndi linoar measure of distance, 

888 . 

ParashrAm : Mar&tha eonmiarnlant of Vis- 
hil^ad, after a six months’ siege hoists the 
imperial flag and leaves the fort (1701), 80. 

PauashrAm BhAu Patvardhan : Poshwa’s 
general, 106, See Parshn.rum Bliiu Patvar- 
dhan. 

PaeashurAma : sixth incarnation of Visliuu, 
26; son of Jainadagni and KeigikA, 282 
note 5- 

PXraxIkas: probably Syrians, 317; defeated 
by YinayAditya, 868. 

Paurbus : district of the, coinciding with 
VirAt, Introduction to the History of the 
IConkal), x, ; claim BhirarAja, 27 ; employed 
in high positions under the Portuguese Gov¬ 
ernment, but not allowed to perform their 
religious duties openly; forcibly converted to 
Christianity, their Christian descendants in 
SAlsettc and Bassein, 60. 

PaiidAfur : PratApshAh's capital, 27. 

Farichera : (fairy-face) daughter of the king 
of Sonkebr sent to AlA-ud din, 31. 

'ParIkshA M[tkha :' Jaiu work, 407. 

PArisAsetti: officer under the Devagiri YAdava 
■kings Jaitugi I. and Singliaya, 521, 624. 

Parisesha Kuanda : appendix to Heinutdri’s 
Cliaturvarga ChintAmar)!, 249. 

Pabibhad : Vedic school of BrAhmans, 148. 

Pari v A : village, in the Surat district, 359 and 
note 6. 

Pariyala : village, battle of, 329, 326, 858. 

PAriyAtka : portion of tho Vindhya range, 
136, 149. 

Pabiyaya: 359. See PariyA. 

l’ARJAPVR : 27, See PardApur. 

ParlA-Kimedi : grant at, 297. 

PArlt : hill fort, 594. 

Parnakueta ; city, captured by the YAdava 
king Mallugi, 235, 516. 


PAbNER : nortK boundary of the Portuguese 
district of Daman, 54. 

PArol : remains at, 22. 

Paeola : tofcn and fort, confiscated by Gov* 
eminent from the JhAnsi family (1869), 632. 

ParsiiabAm Bhau Patvardhan: Peshwa’s 
general sent to the Konkin} to cut off the 
communication of- the English army with 
Bombay (1781), 105, 605; sent against 
Ilaidar (1776- 1779), 659 ; takes DhArwAr 
(1790), 601-662 ; obtains most of the districts 
acquired from Tipu, sent to BAjirAo to make 
proposals, is sent to prison, 606; offers to 
march against the RAja of SAtAra, is released 
and takes the RAja prisoner, 607 ; is recon¬ 
ciled to NAna Phadnavis (1799), 662; is 
defeated and killed by KolliApur troops, 607. 

ParshabAm Pant Patvardhan: 606, Seo 
ParsharAm Bhau Patvardhan. 

PAhsis : immigrants, Introduction to the His¬ 
tory of the Konkai), xii. 7. 

ParAvAbiiyudAya : poem of Jinasena, 200, 
407. 

PArsvanAtha: Jain temple of, at Vardlia- 
mAuapura, 652 note8. 

Partuava : 318. Fee Paklava and Pallava. 

Parthian : 3‘8. 

1’ARTIIIANS: Arsaeidans, 317. 

PaKTHIVAS : 318. 

Partition treaty: between the kings of the 
Deecau (1491), 589; secret, between Akbar 
and Ihraliim Adil SliAli, <3*19. 

Parvata Matha : at llarasur, inscription at, 
467 note 6, 

PAkvatI : wife of Siva, 482. 

PAtAla : subterranean region, 576. 

PAtalIpcra: town, 578, 679, 

PAtaiH'ltra : modern plitna, 407 ; capital of 
A oka, 112, of the Maurya dynasty, 107, 
277 ; Buddhist council held' in Asoka’s reign 
at, 278 note 2; 679. 

Patan : 8. 

Fatanjali : Sanskrit grammarian, author of 
MaMbhishya (B.C. 150), 135 ; his chrono¬ 
logical relations with KatyAyana, 140, 141; 
his references to Mababhivata characters, 
142. 

Patavakduana : family name of Konkan&stha 
Brahmans 244, 

PAtuak : Mr. K. B., 200 note 4 ; 285 note C; 
288 note 6; 290 note 3; 373 note 5; 406 
note 6 ; 407 note 5; 410 note 2; 550 note 9. 
Family name among Deiasthas. 245. 

PAtNa: village, in KhAndcsh district; ChAngtt* 
deva founds a matha at, 244; inscription at, 
298 note 2, 469, 521, 525; record at, 522, 
523 ; rock temples of, 619. 

PAtbakksarjn : 407- See Vidydnandi. 

Pattabanpiia: coronation, 217 note 6; 286, 
446. 

I’attabanditotsava : coronation festival, 203. 

Pattadadal : inscription at, 393. 

Pattadakal : Wn, in K&Hdgi district. Sira 
temple at, 190; inscription at, 197, 805 and 
note 2, 370, 371 note 2, 372, 374 note‘6, 376, 
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&77, 394', 459 note 4, 460, 462, 573, 575 ; 343 
note a ; 43.0, 431, 441 note G ; 572. 

Pattada-Klsuvolal : modern Pattadakal, 30o 
and note 2, 34S note 3, 572, 570 . 

Patti-PercmAla : 496. 

Patti-L’ombuchchapurA : modern Hoinbucha 
or Humchu, 453 ; 494; S'autara family of, 
568. 

Patvardhan States : 657. 

Paulist.in.es : Jesuits, establish themselvos in 
every village and town, 50. 

Pavettaok : village, 421. 

Pa we : Havve province, 2S2 note 5, 452; 
668. 

Pedekul : country, 369. 

Pedoaon : frontier fort of the Mughals (1673), 
626; taken by the MarAthAs, 627. 

Peint State: lapsed to the Government (1878), 
633. 

Pejjunka : tax, 461. 

1’elar : remains at, 22. 

Pendaris : freebooters, 114. See PendhAris. 

PendhAris : freebooters, sack villages in the 
Konkaij (1817), 125; at war with the Eng¬ 
lish, 630. See Pcndaria. 

PEnded ; river, 441. 

Prriplus : the, 1, 2, 3, 133, M3, 174, 638 noto 
8, 019. 

PeriyAla : village, 358 note 1. 

PebmAdi : of JimiitavAhana lineage and Klia- 
chararace, feudatory of the Western ChAluk- 
yakiugVikramAditya VI., 452. Of the Ka}»- 
churya family, feudatory of Soraesvara III., 
456, 468, 470, 471. Goa KAdamba prince and 
feudatory of Taila fit., 460, 476, 430,548; 
called S'ivacliitta, 565 ; his gold coins ; 566 ; 
his wife, his gtlier names and titles, 569 ; rules 
over Palasigo and the Kohkan, 670. 

PesmAdi I. : Sinda prince, sou of Aleliugi II. 
(1144), 459, 673; Western Chalukya king 
Jagadekamalla II.’s feudatory, 675 ; besieges 
Durasamudra, - takes Bolupura and drives 
Bittiga to the pass of Yehudi, 197 ; puts to 
flight Ja.yakesin II., 679. 

PermAdi II.; Sinda prince ChAvuijda II.’s ion, 
573, 575. 

Ferma-Jao-adekamalla II.: Western Chdhtk- 
ya king Some.vera III.’a successor destroys 
tho I’allavas, 317 note 1; 333 ; his feudatories, 
491; 510; 555; 502; 576. See Jagadeka- 
mulla. 

Permanadi : Nitimarga Kongugivarma the 
Western Ganga king (900), 300. 

PermAnadi-Bdtuoa : Western Ganga prince, 
284 noto 4 ; brother-in-law and feudatory of 
Krishna III., 307 note 1, 402, 441 note 4. 

Permanent Settlement : oiler of (1801), 
121.- 

Pkrmatti : musicul instrument of the KAdam- 
bas, 560, 566. 

Perron : Anquetil Du, 86. 

PerumAledeya : Vira-Narasimha III.’s'officer, 
509. 

Per6r : original name of Belur, 519 note 1, 

Perovalanallur : battle of, 326, 302. 


Pebiiwa : takes GokAk (1754) and BAgalkot, 
656 ; takes Belgaum from the Savannr NawAbs 
(1756), 657; establishes a fleet at Vijaydurg 
and Bassein and creates the NawAbship of 
Sachin (1784), 107; territory of, conquered 
by the English (1818), 612, 631, 665. 

PetenikaB : Paithaitakas, associated with Bho- 
jas, 143, 146, 277. 

Peterson : Professor, 205 note 3. 

Peth : town, 390, 

Petiiana : 143. See Pailhava. 

PethapaNOaraKa : village, 386. 

Peytya-SAhani : Bbillama’s officer, 620. 

Phaladiyya : ordeal by holding a red-hot 
arrowhead, 571. 

Philip II. t king of Spain, 49. 

P 11 iRANno.it NarsXt.a : commandant of the 
fort of Chikan, 591, 593. 

Piionda : town on the Goa frontier, 70. 

Piiond SaVaNt ; Chief of SavantvAdi, recovers 
the territory Boutli of tho river Karlai, 76; 
builds the fort of Bharatgad (1700), 79; enters 
into an a* banco with the English against the 
Anglins (1730), 83. 

Prulthamba : 353 note 2. 

Piaes : native soldiers in the Portuguese service, 
55. 

Pn.A, it GAikwAr: lieutenant of TrimbakrAo 
DAbhAde and guardian of YashvantrAo 
DAbhAde, 600. 

PrtoniMS : Chinese, Introduction to the Early 
History of the Dekkan, ii. 

Pillar op Viotory: set up by VikrnmAditya 
II., 376. 

Pillars op victory : 428 noto 2. 

Pi.mpalner ; in the, KliAndesh district, grant 
from, 314 note 6 , 358 noto 1, 

PinXkapani : god S'iva, 323, 

PiNcmiA-uHVAjA: banner of tho Western 
Ganges, 299. 

PInditakXvada : 14^. 

Pippalanaoara : 344 note 6 . Sec Pimpajneiv 

Pirates : 1, 3, 54 ; from MalabAr, compusedhof 
Moors Gentiles Jews and Christians, trouble 
the Portuguese (1570), 61 ; the Portuguese 
and the emperor JahAngir enter into a treaty 
against (1615), 62 ; Arab, 66 , 72, 82 ; 112, 

Pirioipa : villagOjOn the MaliAnadi, 347 note 2, 
358 noto 1, 

Piiiiya-Cuattarasa : (1000 -1025), 578. 

Pishtapuua : modorn Pittipuram, 280, 350 and 

note 6 . 

PitalkhOrX : inscriptions in-the caves at, 147. 

I’Itttati'RI : 360 note 6 . See Pishtapura. 

PittApuram : 280, 350 and note 6 ; conquered 
by PulikeAin II., 362. 

Pittuqa : Ratta chieftain, 651, 652. 

Places: mentioned in inscriptions, 11, 16 and 
note 3. 

Pleasure-houses : Portuguese, 65. 

Pleiades : mothers of mankind, 319 note 3, 
337 note 4. 

Pliny : naturalist (77), 2. 

Plithana : modern Paithan, its trad* with 
Broach, 619, 
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Tcau.ll: MahdrtfjR, of the Sendraka family, 
VillayAditya’s feudatory, 189, 281 note 3, 
292, 369, 428 note 4; inscription of, at 
Bajagdiiive, 282 note 10. 

Toisar : Portuguese church at, 57, 66. See 
Fonyar, 

Folaltj : probably Ilolal in the BelMry district, 
conquered by Visbijuvardhana, 497. 

PolAlva : minister of V»ra-B&lla]a II. and of 
Narasiruha II., Vaislinava leader, 491, 600, 
607. 

FoLASiNPA : fiinda prince NAgtfditya’s son, 577. 

Folekesin : 313 and note 6, 351. Sec Puli- 
keFiu II. 

PoiEYABBARAei : Einda prince Nagaditya’a 
wife, 577. 

PoligArs : petty rrtjas, SO. 

Po-itr-KiE-cxtE-ro : Chinese for Bharukachlieva, 
modern Broach, 354. 

roLUMDUM : 5, 

Pombucucha : fortress at, 496. 

Pom;An : probably Poisar, the church "of St, 
Cecilia at, 57. 

Ponnambala : Ifoysala king Vira-Somc§vata’s 
daughter, 193, 508. 

Ponn avAua : HonwAd in the Bijipur district, 
440. 

Poona : district, 298 note 2 ; Lingdvats in, 47* ; 
plundered by Shirzirdo GhAtge, 607 ; treaty 
of (1817), 604. 

Tope : the, orders conversion to Christianity by- 
force (1591), 59. 

Population : of the Konkan, Introduction to 
the History of tint Konkan, xi. - xii. 

Ports: 1 ; nndcr S ilaliiras, 21 ; of Malab.lr, 
attain moro importance than the Konkan and 
GujarAt ports, 64. 

FortUGAl : king of, 61 s the subjection of, to 
Epain, 04 ; regains its independence (1010), 

61. 

Portuguese : play a grand part over the whole 
of the East, the objects which they pursue 
as to the whole of Asia, their first lirifc to 
Calicut (1498); the Venetians join the Egyp¬ 
tians to oppose the Portuguese, have mauy 
encounters with the MusalmAn licit, their 
first voyage north of Goa (1503), 43 ; capture 
Goa on the west coast (1510), 041; capture 
Bijapur vessels, 616 ; destroy vessels in the port 
of (’haul and near DAbhol (1507), their defeat 
at (’haul (1508), defeat Egyptian and Gujartt 
fleets at Diu (1508) ; defeat Turkish fleet at 
piu (1538), 44 ; protect vessels frequenting 
Ahmadnagar ports, establish a factory ami 
build a port at Chaul, 45; destroy DAbhol 
because the Bijipur king docs not acknow¬ 
ledge the supremacy of their fleet, 45 ; 
defeated by the GujarAt admiral (1521); 
defeat the Gujarat fleet at Chaul (1527) and 
take seventy-three Gujarat ships in a battlo 
Bandra (1628),' burn Nbgothna, Bassein, 
and Agishi (1529), defeated at Chaul 
(1530), Bassein ceded to them and Gujarat 
ships put under their protection ; obtain Pin 
as the price of the alliance against the 


Moghals, 46 ; make treaties with Ahmad¬ 
nagar and Bijnagar against Bijipur; obtain 
Bijipur ports and give protection to Bi¬ 
jipur fleet ; defeat Bijipur troops at 
Aehra (1555) ; become masters of the 
Bijipur coast (1560), 47 ; acquire places 
in the North Konkan, 48, 49; repulse 
attacks by the Bijipur and Ahmednagar 
kings, 49 ; take Korlai (1594), 60; their Bystem 
of administration and decline, 52 - 66 ; send 
out fleets of the north and of the south to 
protect their ships and possessions from the 
pirates, 61 ; trade of tho (1565), 62 ; enter into 
a treaty with the emperor Jahingir against 
the English, the Butch, and the Malahar 
pirates (1616), 62; prevent native vessels 
from sailing along the Konkan without their 
permission, 63 ; lose commercial superiority 
and prestige on the Persiaii Gulf and 
the Cape of Good Hope routes ; cause of the 
decline of their power, 64 ; show for some time 
interest in their Indian possessions, but again 
neglect them till 1739, 64 ; their pleasure- 
houses near Bassein, 65; remains at Bassein, 
Lower ( haul, Milndvi, Kelva-Malntu, and 
Mal-ol, Go ; churches in Sulsetto and Bassein, 
05; remains at IVlandapeshvur, 66; capture 
ships from Shiv.lji’s fleet (1670), 69; pre¬ 
vent Eliiviiji from entering into the port of 
Bombay (1678), 71; repulse SambhAji’s 
attack on Chaul but lnso Karanja (1683), 77 ; 
re take Karanja, Bantu Cruz, and Asheri 
(1681), 78 ; war declared against, by Aurang- 
I sell (1694), 80; burn MarAtlui ships (1696), 
80 ; fight with the Arab pirates (1712-20), 82 j 
attempt to take Kid41,a (1737), 83 ; defeat 
the Marttlms (1738), 84 ; with the surrender 
of the capital of tlje North (Bassein) lose 
every vestige of their power in the Northern 
Konkan (1739), and their fleet destroyed 
by the A’ngria (1741); attack the Mar41ha 
district near Goa but are defeated (1756), 86, 

Pours : king, 5. 

Fosni; arAni ; UshavadAta performs ablutions 
at, 148. 

Pot A it A3 A : Kalachurya Bijjala’s accountant, 
47 3, 

1’OTTALAKERE ! 437. 

Pottinger : Capt., restores peace in Ahmad¬ 
nagar, 631, 

Foybat.a : 4 90, See Hoysala. 

Poykana : 490. See Hoysaja. 

1’rAbAnvAli : capital of the DAbhol SubhedAri, 
39. 

PitABnXcnANDRA ; Jain teacher, 407, 408 and 
note 1,491. 

PrabhAchandrasiddhantadeva : 494. See 

Frabh&chamlra. 

PrabhAkahasvAmin : BrAhmap granteo of tho 
Chalukyas, 191. 

Frabiiasa ; modem SomanAth Pattan, 148, 

PrAbttritasAra : 288. 

PrabitutAVAR-sita : birlula of Govinda If., 399 
note 7 ; of Govinda III., 199, 401; -of Govinda 
IV., 206, 4-10.. 
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FfiABHDTA'VARSHA GovindahAja : IUsbtrakiita PrithivIvyAghra : NialiAda chief, defeated 
king (812), 383, 390. by the 1’allava general Udayaehandra, 326. 

Trachanda : Kpslnja H.’s feudatory, 413. PrituvIrAma : ltatta prince of Saundatti,- 

Pkachitdad : fort, captured by Utimoshis feudatory of the KAshtrakii^as, 411 note 1, 
(lS-10), 6)0. ' 420, SCO, 651 ; builds a Jain temple, 201, 

PrAkrit: dialect, 133, ISO, 137, 144, 410 PRiTiiviVALT.AUiiA: 181, 182; liruda of 

note I. Govinda 111., 199. Sec Fritliivlvallabha. 

PrAkrita FrAkAsa : Vararuohi’s Prtikrit Prola ; KAkatlyn prince, 408 note 2, 402. 

grammar, 144. ProlarAja : tights with Tailapa II., 223. See 

PralhAd NirAji : RAjArAiu’s olliecr, 590, Prola. 

Prameva KamaiamaktakdA : Prabhtfchand- Protector ; English ship, 90, 

va’s commentary on Mdi}‘ikyanaudm’s Protuer : Colonel, takcB the forts of KarnAla, 
Fariksamukha, 407. Avchitgad, Songad, PAli, Bharap, RAjmichi, 

PranApakadcrua : modern PanlidlA, 519. and Kuari (1818), 116-117; takes the forts of 

I’ranava : sacred syllable Oni, 227, Tula, GhosAla, ltiygad, Lingana, KAngori, 

1’rAnts ; districts, 29, 42. Chandangad, and Mabipatgad (1818), 117. 

PkasAntarAoa Padua II.; Gurjara king, 312 Ptolemy : Greek geographer, Introduction 
note 7, to the Early History of the Dckkan, ill., 1, 2, 

PrAsNottaramAlA : 403. See Batnamllika. 138, 143, 155, 159, 105, 166, 170, 278 noto 2, 
PrasNOttara-hatnamalJea ; work on moral- 535 note 8. 

ity, 200, . ! Plk'HAN: family, hereditary servants of the 

PratApa Hoysala : 500, 50L Sue Karasimlia I Putlavas, 320. 

•I. aud Viru-BalIA)a II. | Pcdvmayi V’asishthipuTrA : (130)11, 

PratAparcdra ; Tailangaiya prince, 240, 247. ! PcjyapAda ; .lain preceptor and grammarian, 

PratAparcpriya : work on poetics, 240 ; 51). j 191, 256 ; author of the Jainendra-grammar, 

PratApoad : hill-fort, built hy ShivAji (1050), j 371. Epithet of Jain teachers, 373 aud noto 5. 

07 ; Af/.nl Khan assassinated at (1009), 592. i Pin.AKESi: Avanijanatraya, bou of DharASraya 
PRATArPTJK : village, in KhAndesh, 033. ! Jayasiiiihavarman, younger brother of 

FratAppuki : rratapshall’s capital, 27. j VilcramAditya 1., 187, 370; feudatory ruler of 

I’KAl’ArKAo Gujar : captain under SultAn j Lata, vanquishes the TAjikas and annexes 

Mazum, ordered to be arrested by Aurang- i tlie (iurjara territory to LAta, 187-188, 310, 

zib; escapes and joins Shivaji (1070), 5l)t ; j 311, 316, 375. tee AvauijanAtraya Puli- 

levies chauth in Kbdndcsb (1070), 025; defeats ko? in. 

the Mughuls at Sillier and lulls in an action I I'ulakesI I: Western Chalukya king, the 
at PanhAla, 594. real founder of the dynasty, establishes his- - 

PhatAp SijAu : Bhimr.ija’s son, builds a capital power about 550 in the territory surrounding 

at AJarol, ami calls it Pratkppuri, 27. BAdAmi, takes Badami from theKadainbas 

PratApsiNii; Bija of SAtira, installed by the of Banawasi and makes it his capital, 181, 

English (1818), Oil; deposed and sent to 335-344 ; various spellings of his name, 343 

BeiiAres (1839), 612. , and note 4 ; his genealogy, 341, 342 j his sons, 

Pratimdiii : S.-nira minister, takes a fort in 328 ; liis younger brother, 360 note 3; per- 

the Mdi’s districts (1733), 82-83. Faraliaram forms sacrifices, 181,338 and note 1; described 

SbrinivAs, imprisoned by Biijirao at Mims- in the Pallava records as defeated by INavasirii- 

wad (1800) ; released by bis Telia mistress, havannau I„ 323, 358. bee Pulikusin I, 

defeated and taken prisoner by BApu Goklmle Pdiakmi II. ; (099-042), son of the Western 
(1897), 0U9. Chalukya king Kirtivarman I., Introduction 

PrAtisthAk 11. Seo rratisbtbuna. to tho Early History of the Dokkan, ii. 182, 

FratisiithAka : 143, 147, 277, 397. See 282, 349-301; various spellings of bis name, 

Paithaiyu. 351; civil war with his uncle MarigalcSa, 348, 

Prat*ndaka: king of, vanquished hy Illiil- 319; vassals renounce allegiance ; subdues vnri- 

lama V, 238,520. ous kings and successfully resists an attack 

rRAVARASENA lI. Vak.ttaka Mahirija, 279 | hy Harshavardhana of Karnvuj, 283, 300, 

uo t e j, ‘ 312, 323, 325 note 3, 341, 350; establishes 

FrayAga : near Koihdpur, 255. himself at BAdami, and * assumes the 

PrAyaschitta : atonement, 249. regal title of Parametvara, 351 and notes 

President : English East India Company’s 3 and 4; establishes the Eastern branch of 

ship, attacked by some Arab vessels in the CUalukyas at Vengl, 185, 335 noto 1, 

bnmbhiji’s pay, 77. 352; letters and presents are interchanged 

Trynsep : Mr. James, Introduction to tlic Early between himself and Kliosru II. of Persia, 

History of the Dekkan, iii. 185, 352; Hiuen Hsiang's account of his 

PrithivImdla : l’rabhakara’s son, 334. kingdom,. 184-185, 352-354, 431 noto 2; 

PrithivIvalladua ; liruda of the Western records of his timo, 292,313 note 1, 337 note 2, 

CUalukyas, 345 noto 1. Seo Prithvivnllabha. 338, 341 note 2, 344 and notes 1 and 6, 

PRiTUIvlvALLAMiA-NiEUMiiiiALLASAKTl: Sen- 345, 355-358, 638 note 8; his reign ends 

drtka prince (655), 292. I* 1 disaster; is defeated and BAdAini laid 
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waste by the Pallavas, 322, 358 ; records for 
the interval that followed Pulakesi’s defeat 
aud the re-establishment of power by 
Vikramaditya'I., 359-361. See Pulikesin II. 

Fulakesin : see PulakeSi II. 

Fulashakti : S'ildhsfra king, 11, 17. 

Fulicat : town, 318 note 12. 

Fuligere :■ territorial division, 307, 373, 418, 
428 note 4, 431, 432, 443, 449, 451, 452, 454, 
456, 563. 

Pulikala : Simla prince, 674, 676, 677. 

Pulikara : Sanskrit form of Puligere, 304 and 
note 6, 373. 

FulikaranagAra : Lakshmeshwar, 524, 

Pulikkshi II. : 14. See Pulakesi II. 

Pulikesin : see Avanijanairaya Pulakesi. 

Pur.[KEsr.v'I. : see Pulakesi I. 

Pulikesin II.: see Pulakori II. 

Pulimat : successor of Gotamiputra, 155, 158. 

Pulindas : 134, 138, 143. 

Pullasakti: S'ililiAra feudatory of Amogha- 
varsha (843-844), 200, *253, 404, 405 note 1, 
639, 541. 

Pi'LiYAri’A vak AVfnu : io Sindavidi province, 
441 and note 6. 

Pullaluka : in Conjeeveram tAluka, defeat of 
the Clulukya army at, 324, 360. 

Pu-lo-kc-shk : Hwan Tlisaug’s name of Puli- 
ketiu II., 184 ; 363. 

Pulomat : 168. See Pulimat. 

PulumAyi : his dates, 168,109, 1 OS ; his charter, 
160, 105 ; his inscriptions, 149, 161, 152, 153, 
154, 163, 106 t regains the lost province, 160, 
161; 166; 167; 170; 175, 

Pi 1 Nad : district, 303. 

PUNDRA3 ; 138. 

Fura : ill DhArwAr, record at, 627. 

I’URADAKKiu: in Kod tAluka, 460 note 3. 

PurAnas : Introduction to the History of the 
Dekkan, i., ii., 133, 134, 136, 138, 140, 142, 
145, 146, 156, 166, 157, 162, 163, 104, 165, 
172, 177, 226, 226,334. 

Pl'randuar : hill fort, taken by ShivAji in 
1647, 692; again in the hands of the Mnghals 
(1667) ; retaken by ShivAji, 094 ; BAlnji 
VishvanAth flies to, 598; treaty of (177.6), 

102 . 

Pc RANK GODS : under the ChAlukyas, 192, 

Pur.Anic religion : under the ltalachuris,. 228- 
229. 

PurendA ; and its five-and-a-half districts hold 
by Khwaja JahAn (1511), 589. 

I’UKt; Maurya capital, 14, 350, 404 ; identifica¬ 
tion of, 16 note 2, 283, 510-541 ; 18 ; attacked 
and reduced by Pulaketi 11.. 183 aud note-4 ; 
capital of the S'ilAhAras of the north Konkaij, 
10, 263, 401, 543. 

Furigehb : territorial division, 304 and note 6, 
306, 373, 403, 416, 418, 419, 422,431, 437, 
440, 442, 460. Seo Fuligere. 

PcRlMAT: see Pulimat. 

PuHU-RanapArAkkamA : biruda of Klrtivar- 
man, 345. 

Purushottama : biruda* of Guijabbara the 
Pallava king, 331. 


PurushottamabdattA : BrAhmai), 4S2. 

Pcshpamitk a : see Pushyamitra, 165. 

Pushyamitka : first king of tneS'unga dynasty, 
146, 147 ; Brihadratha’a general, murders 
him aud founds the S'unga dynasty, 155. 

1’usilA villi : village, 401. 

Pyrakd ; writer, 36, 58. 

Qcilon : 3 note 9, 341 note 2. 

Quit-rents : 53. 

Achamalla : Western Ganga prince, son and 
successor of Ereyappa, killed by Biituga, 
304 and note 4, 419. Permanndi, SatyavAkya- 
Kouguijivarma (978), Western Ganga prince, 
307 and note 7. 

Raoitcii a Ganga : Maruladeva’s Son, 305. 

Raddi : 3s3. Pee Reddi. 

Radhanpur: grants, 196 and note 3, 197, 198 
note 2, 299. 396, 398. 

Raoboji Angria : takes the impostor Sadashiv 
ChimnAji prisoner, 103. 

Ragho : Kadaniba king, 286. 

RaguunAtu RAo : younger brother . of the 
Peshwa Palaji BAjirao, with DamAji GAik- 
wAd, captures AhmedAbAd aud firmly estab¬ 
lishes MarAtha supremacy iu GujarAt (1764); 
drives the forces of Ahmad Shah A'bdAli from 
the PanjAb (1758); aspires to rule the state 
and keeps on good terms with the English, 
98, 602 ; with the help of the NizAin defeats 
his nephew MAdhav RAo’s army'and takes 
charge of the government, 603; pursues Haidar 
across the Tungbliadra and makes a treaty at 
Bednur (3766), 659 ; retires from Court and 
raises a force but is defeated (1768) and kept 
in custody; 603,628; is released; keeps on 
good terms with his other nephew NArAyan. 
RAo for a time; is again placed iu confine¬ 
ment ; is believed to be implicated iu tile 
murder of NArAyan RAo (1772-1773); as¬ 
sumes charge of the government and defeats 
the ministerial army at Pandharpur (1774), 
604; seeks British help but refuses to sur¬ 
render Bassein, SAlsette, and tlie Bombay 
islands. 100; by the trtaty of burnt cedes 
SAlsette and other possessions to the English 
(1776), 101,694; invites Haidar, who favoured 
his cause, to take possession of the Southern 
MarAtha Country up to the Krishna (1776), 
659 ; by the treaty of Purandhar his cause is 
given up by the English (1776), 604 ; leaves 
Surat to join Sadashiv BhA-u, the impostor, 
but is compelled to take shelter at TAriipur, 
102 ; promises to cede KhAnderi and Bassein 
to the English for their help to mako him 
Peshwa (1778), 103 ; by the treaty of SAlbAi 
he is provided for (1782), 605; retires to 
Kopargaon, 628. 

RAiiatA ; 391. 

RAiitod : derived from RAshtrakiita, 381. 

RAiitoda : derived from RAslitrakuta, 17S. 

BAiitob : derived from RAshtrakiita, 384. 
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Ratcboh : see Ralchur. 

Kaicuur: 441 note 6 i laid waste by Malik 
Kifur, 29, 533 ; district and fort, 038 j taken 
by Asad Kliiin, general vf BijApur, 642 ; taken 
by Vijayanagar from BijApur, 643. 

Railways: 130, 

BAiri: RAygad, RAja of, 31 ; district in charge 
of the Abyssinians, 34 ; fort, 4(1; fort, surprised 
by ShivAji, 07; BldvAji’s capital, 68 ; taken 
by the English (1700) and restored on pay¬ 
ment of Rs. 80,000 (1760), 106. Bee RAygad. 

RAis : petty Konkan chiefs, 25. 

RAja : Bhillania I.’s son, 513 and note 3, 614. 

Raja An : successor of Mirau Muhammad of 
Khindesh, 623. 

RAjAditya : Chcija king, 322 note 8 ; at war 
withtho RAshtrakiita Krisln/r III.; is treache¬ 
rously slain by Hiituga, 305, 322 noto 8, 421. 

RAjAGr: 61.4 and note 3. See Raja. 

RAja JAysinq : sent against ShivAji by Aurang- 
r.ib (1665), 593. 

RAjaeksahiyarmAN : Clio]a king ; inscription 
of, 322 noto 7 ; make friendly overtures to 
VikramAditya VI., 444. Bee Vira RAjavAja- 
deva [. 

RAjala ; Kalaclmrya Kannama’s son, 489. 

RAjam alla : L’allava king, 303 note 7; 307 
note 7 ; 329 note 3. See RAchamalla. 

RAjapttAmaua : Mallikarjun's title, conferred 
on Atnbada, 24. 

RAjApfr : district 29, 39; port, plundered 
by ShivAji (1000-61), 68; 70; flourishes 
under SMvAji, 72; MusaliuAu governor of, 
offers the trade of the town to the English 
East India Company (1619-60), 120 ; English 
factory at, given up (1661), rc-establlshid 
(1674), given up (1681) and again re-established 
between A.I). 1698 and A.P. 1708 ; Ereneli 
factory established in a.d. 1070 ; description 
of, 121; grant at, 253. On the Uhod river, 
MarAtluts surprised by Bussyat (1751), G 27 . 

RAjapdri : creek. 173, 174. 

KAjarAja : Cho]u king, 308. See RAjarAjadeva. 

RAjakAjadeva : Clioja king (a.d. 1000), 308 ; 
341 note 2; 491. See Kn-RAjarAja-UAja- 
kesarivarman, NAnnadi Clioja, and RAjendra. 

RAjaham ; SldvAji’s second son, 76 ; is impri¬ 
soned at RAygad, sends bis family to VisliAl- 
gad and moves about the country, 79; regent, 
of the Maritliu empire, bis plans against the 
Mugbals, 596 ; escapes from Jinji and arrives 
at VishAlgad, 596 ; makes a plundering ex¬ 
pedition through tho Gaugthari, BAglAn, 
KliAndesli, BerAr, and levies chouth, 597 ; his 
death at RAygad. 597. 

RAjAs:, petty Konkan chiefs, 25. 

RAja SekuarayilAsa : work of tho poet Sha- 
elaksliari, 437 note 0. 

IUjASimit-a : Pallava king, son of ParmcAvara- 
varman I., 329. Indravarman the Western 
Gafiga princo, 297- 

RA JAB I MU AT ALLA VESVARA ! 330. B'CO HAja- 
simlia. 

RAJasimhf.svaba : temple of S'iva, built by 
Narasirahavartuan II. at KAncM, insorip- 


tion at, 327 note 8, S28,=-330, 375. fc'eo 

RAjasiriiha. 

RAJATARAMQlNf: chroniclo of KAshmir, In¬ 
troduction to the Early History of tho 
Dekkan, i,; Sanskrit work, 2S1 note 3; 293 
note 1 ; 449 note 3. 

RAjatrjnetra : biruda of Kakka II., 423. 

RAjendra : Chola king, 433. See Ko-RAja- 
rAja-RAjakesarivarman, N lirmadi (Jhoja, and 
ltAja-RAjadova. Original appellation of tho 
Eastern Chalukya Kulottuiiga Chodadeva I., 
445. 

RAjendra Choda : Dravila king, 416 note 6. 

RAjendra Chola : 341 ’ noto 2. See Ko» 
Parakesarivarman. 

RAjendra Cuoladeva: Chola king, 436, 
Bee Parftkesvariarman and Madhurantaka II, 

RAjendbapdka: conquered by Viabi;uy'ardhana, 
497. 

RAjendrayarman : Western Ganga king, 297. 

RAje Suibke ; surname of tho Shirke family, 
86. 

RAjigA: king of Vengi, deposes the king of 
KAfichi and usurps the power ; is defeated by 
VikramAditya VI„ 217, 446. 

RAjai Aciii : hill fort in the MAwalB, 692; givon 
to tho Peahwa, 38. 

RAjpatu : tho king's highway, 21. 

RAjptplA: state, hills of, 310, 314. 

RAjptjrh Abyssinian settlement, 7; village 
remains of, 41 ; fort, taken by the Bidis, 79. 

RAjputAna : establishment of tho kingdom of 
the Scythians in, 158; Raahtrakiltas connected 
with, 384. 

Rajputs : claim BhimrAja, 27; their clan of 
Kahtods connected with RAshtrakutaB, 384. 

HA.Ki'Gi ; see S'riraja. 

RAksiiasas : wild tribe infesting the forest of 
Da(,n : 'ftk4rai;ya and elisturhing the religious 
rites of BrAlnnan sages, 137 ; wild tribes met 
by the Aryas, 137. 

RAksuasiihuvana : village, the NizAra defeated 
by the Peahwa at (1763), 627. 

Rakshita ; Buddhist teacher, 278 note 2. 

HajctacttrA: town, identified with the modem 
LakshmeSvara in the Miraj state, 304 note 6, 
368,373; camp of VijayAditya at, 373 ; camp 
of VikramAditya II., 37G. 

RAmA : king of Ayodhva incarnation of Vishnu, 
28, 136, 142 ; not alluded to, by l’ataiijali and 
Pacini, meets Bligriva, 142 ; rivalled byGota- 
miputra in exploits and prowess, 149. Bon 
of KholeAvara Singliaj,a's general, leads an 
expedition to GujarAt; is killed, 240, 242. 
Western Chilukya king SomeAvara’s officer, 
465. Purusliotama’s son called Ekflntada- 
RAmayya, 482. Devagiri YAdava king 
RAmachandra, 529. 

RAmguandRA : Devagiri YAdava king (1271- 
1310),519; wrests the kingdom from his 
cousin Amaija,- his epithets and titles, tho 
extent of his empire, 247, 628 ; the records of 
his time, 25, 247, 613, 529 ; Ills minister He- 
mAdri, 248, 630; is defeated by AUA-ud-din 
Kkilji and compelled to pay t tribute (1294), 
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250 - 2S1, 530-581; neglects to send tho 
tribute regularly, is defeated and taken pri¬ 
soner to Delhi by Malik-KAfur (1307); is 
released and presented with the district of 
NausAri, 251, 532; entertains Malik KAfur 
(1309); his death, 533. 

RAmaohandrADEvA ; Devagiri Yadava king 
RAmchandra, 25. 

RAmachandra Ganesh '. Pesliwa’s commander, 
105. 

RAmaohandrA ParAnjpe : subliedAr of Rat- 
nAgiri, releases the impostor Sadashiv BhAu, 
102 . 

RAmadeV : Devagiri Yd.dava king, 529, 630.. 
See ltamachandra. 

RAmadeva : Singhalja’s minister (1210) in 
charge of AmbA, 524, 525. Bee Kholesvara’s 
son Edina. 

RAmAjipant: BAlaji Peshwa’s general, 90; 
takes Anjanvel and DAbliol and all the forts 
north of Vijaydnrga (1766), 92. 

RAmalingA. : temple of, at Dour, 521 nc^tc 5 ; 
inscription at, 558 note 7. 

RAM.yuRf : territorial division, 417. 

RAmarAja : 524. See KhoioAvara’s son RAma. 

RamshAstri ; Peshwa’a minister of justice, 603. 

RAmatirth : 148. 

IUHavana : 135, 136, 137,138 ; corruption of 
the, 141; uncertainty of the date of the, 142 ; 
reference to certain countries in passages of 
the, 142; 344. 

RambhAii NimbAxkAr : distinguishes himself 
in the Mughal service and receives the title 
of Edo Kainbha, 598. 

EAmrAjA : entrapped by TArAbui and made a 
prisoner (1751), 603;. set at liberty and 
allowed to live in SAtAra (1761), 603; his death 
in 1777, 604. 

BAmesvara : 198; tirth on the Tungabhadra, 
templo of Parmesvara at, 377 ; sacred placo, 
397. Temple of, at Hiiliha))i, inscription 
at, 582 and note 1. 

RAmoS ins : wild tribe, enlisted by Bdji Edo II. 
to shut up the ghdts; invade tlio Kalydn 
district, 116. 

Bamr( : island, off the coast of Arakaij, 34 1 
note 2. 

EanagrAha : grant made by (a.d. 641), 314, 

RanAJAYA : liruda of Bdjasiiiilia tho Pallava 
king, 329 ; 330 ; 331. 

RanarAga : second Chdlukya prince, 181, 243 
note 2 ; father of Puliketin I., 329 note 4; son 
of Jayasiriiha I. Chalukya king, 340, 342, 
343. 

RANARANCtABHfMA : probably Tailapa, 233. 

Banarasika ; Vikramdditya I., 329 and notes 
4 and 5, 843 note 2, 361. 

Rana : the, of Dholka, 625. , 

RANAVIGRAHA : liruda of Sarhkaragaija, son 
of Kokkala the king of Chedi, 203, 414. 

RaNAyikramA : liruda of Pulikesin I., 343. 

BANAviKRAifTA; biruda of MafigaleAa of VA- 
tdpi, 347 ; Uruda of Buddhavarman, son of 
Jayasiiiihavarman the Chalukya prince of 
GujarAt, 359. 


Randatjla : BijApur general, 39; defeated bv 
tho Mnghals (1629), 650. 

Ranebennok ; taluka in Dhdrwdr district, 
678. 

RangapatAka : wife of Kdlakdla Rarasimlia 
Vishiju tho Pallava king, 330. 

RAnona : fort, besieged by Shdhu,.81, 

EAnoji BiNdia : founder of the Siudia family, 
600 . 

EannAdrv( ; daughter of Govinda III., 394. 

KAsamAlA : 213 note 1; 431 note 1. 

.RasAtala : division of Pdtdla,, 576. 

RAsenanagar city : camp of Vijaydditya, 
identified with Rdsiyana of the RdBhtrakiita 
grant in A.D. 807, modern Rdiin in the Karjat 
tdlulca of the Almiednagar district, 371-372, 

399. See RAsiyapa. 

RAsniD-UD-mN (A.». 1300), 4. 

RAsutraktjta : see Rdshtrakiitas. 

RAsiitrakctAS : 194 - 210, 382 - 425; ofigin of 

their name, 178, 383 - 385 ; said to be Reddis, 
22 note 2, 143, 383; their earliest trace, 
probably Rahtods and thus connected with 
RAjputanA and Jvanauj; Lattandr their origi¬ 
nal town,3S4; auotlieroxplanation of the name, 
381 - 385 ; their early kings, 296, 385 - 386 ; 
crest of the Rdshtrakiitas of MAnapura, 386 ; 
crest, banner, family-god, and hereditary title 
of the MAlkhed family of, 299 note 4, 387 ; 
their insignia, 338 note 7, 387 ; their musical 
instrument, 327 note 7, 387 ; their Purapie 
genealogy, 341 note 2, 3S3 ; overwhelm the 
Western Chalukyaa of BAdAmi, succeed them 
(757), and extend their territory, 336, 340, 
311 note. 1, 382 ; identified with the BalhAras, 
209 ; Dantidurga is tiro real founder of tho 
family, 194, 389; establishment of an inde¬ 
pendent family of Rdshtrakiitas in LAta, 392 ; 
overlords of the Konkan, 10, 16, 22, 392 ; 
kept hack by the kings of Valabhi, 382 ; 
Govinda III. places the power of the dynasty 
on a really firm footing, 197 -199, 395; LAta 
placed in charge of a prince of the family, 23, 
382, 397; annex all tho territory to the north 
as far as the BAbarmati and push on to the 
frontier of Bindli, 383 ; become natural enemies 
of the Eastern Chalukyas, 316 note 5; NAsik is 
probably their first capital, 396 ; MAlkhed is 
made their capital, 403 ; their Gujarit branch, 

400, 408, 413 ; extent of their territory, 382, 
383,396 ; religion under them, 208, 406 - 407; 
their dominions pass into the hands of the 
Western ChAlukya of KalyAni (973-974),. 23, 
207 - 208, 424, 426, 542 note 4. See .Danti¬ 
durga, Krishija I., Govinda II., Dhrnva, 
Govinda III., Amoghavarsha I., Krishpa II., 
Jagattunga II., Indra III., Amoghavarsha II., 
Govinda IV., Knshija 111., Jagattunga Til., 
Khottiga, Kakka II,, and Indra IV. 

RAshtras : heads of districts, 21, 

RAshteikas : Sanskrit for PrAkrit RAshtrakas, 
143 ; Kshatriya tribo, 178. 

RAArs; village, its ancient name, 399, 

Rasiyana : territorial division, 398; may he 
identified with RAAin, 399. 
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Rasiikas : country to which Asokti sent his 
ministers of religion, 143 ; province to which 
Asoka appointed religious ministers, 146; 
supposed to be MarAthAs, 277. fciee Ratrakas. 

Ratanpur : town, 381. 

Kathi : 144. 

RatnAgiri : district, 39, 282 note 3, 298 noto 2, 
363, 433, 536, 538, 543 ; sea coast town, 388, 
467; eaves at, 'J; fort, 39 j fort rebuilt by 
ShivAji, 68 ; head-quarters of the tout hern 
Kohkms, 128. In the southermnost parts of 
the Bellary district, 363. 

Ratnakosa; Sanskrit work, 134. 

RatnamAlA: poetic history of Gujarat, 409 
note 1. * 

RatnaaiAlikA: 201, 202, 403. Sea Fra Snot- 
tara-Ratnamalika. 

RatnApAla : king slain by I’arumdladeva, 500, 

Ratnapur : Kalachuri branch of, *296 noto 5. 

RatnAvatJ : dramatic play, 139. 

Ratrakas : people of Alafur Ishtra, 143. 

RattA : progenitor of the Kashtrakiltas, ] 91; 
387. See Rattas. 

Rattagiri ; village, 364. 

Rattajjuna : village, 398. 

RattA-Kandarpa ; biruda of Govinda IV. and 
Khottiga, 387 ; 416 ; 432. 

RattapAdi ; province, 431, 436. 

Rattapalli : Rattehalli in the Kod tAluka, 
604. 

RattApAti : country of the Raslitrakutas, 293 
note 3 ; 341 note 2; country of the Rattas or 
Rashfrakiitas, 387, 431, 433. 

Kati’ArAja ; South Konkai) SilAhAra chieftain, 
feudatory of the Wostern CliAlukya king 
SatyAsvaya, 414 note 1, 433 ; 538 ; his grant, 
420. 

Rattas ; hold political supremacy In the Dek- 
kan ; assume the name of RAshtrakuta, 143 ; 
name derived from the RAslitr&kutas, 384 ; 
name used for the Ilashtrakutas, 339, 424, 
426. Of Saundatti, 143, 384 note 4, 549 - 558 ; 
the title of the first branch is Supreme lord of 
KandhArapura and probably belongs U, idle 
Redtji caste, 650; the second branch represents 
tlio RAshtrakiitas, 425 ; their crest and ban¬ 
ner, 299 note 4, 552; their musical instru-, 
meut, 329 noto 7, 552 ; Prithvirdma, tbo 
founder of the first branch, is raised to the 
rank of feudatory by Kyishqa III,, 420, 552; 
their hereditary territory, 54 6 ; the bounda¬ 
ries of the Kuijdi province fixed by IvArtavirya 
1. of the second branch, 619, 653; feuda¬ 
tories of the Western OhAlukva*, 437, 439, 
443, 450, 451, 458, 498, 562, 553, 654, 565; 
Kajaohurya feudatories, 498, 566; indepen¬ 
dent, 519,555, 556, 557; reduced by Bicliuq; 
tlie general of the Devagiri YAdava king 
SinghaQa 243, 524, 508, 

RattAvAdi : kiugdom of tbo Rdslitrakutas of 
MAlkliod conquered by tbo Chola king Rija- 
rAjAdeva, 308. 

Rattkhalli: records at, 523, 529. 

Ratthas : branch of Kslmtriyas from whom 
the RAshtrakiitas descended, 194, 

a 972—95 


BATTm : 143. See Ilastrikas. 

Uatitga : country, 308’. 

Rattis ; 143, See RAshtrikas. 

RAuttarAya : 509. See "PerumA}edeva. 

Ravat.iyamAyaka : BijjalA’a officer, 460, 

RAvana : the demon king of Ceylon and 
ravisher of Sltof, 135. 

RavikIrti : poet, composer of the Aihole in¬ 
scription and builder of Jain templCB, 191, 
194 ; 357. 

Ravivarman : Kadamba king, 2^8 and note 7; 
his war with the Fallava king, 289, 291 
noto 1, 322. 

RAya : minister of RAchamalla the Western 
Uanga king, and promoter of the Jain 
religion, 499. 

RAyadkvarabA : feudatory of Vlra-BalIA}a II,, 
506. 

RAygad ; fort taken by Sliivaji (1648), 692; 
SbivAji crowned at (1674), 594 ; RkjArAm im¬ 
prisoned at, 79 ; taken by tbo Mughals (1690), 
79, 696 ; RAjArAm dies at (1700), 697 ; taken 
by the MarAthAs (1735), 83, GOO; HavAldAr 
of, rises in rebellion and is reduced (1772), 
100 ; taken by the English (1818), 117. See 
RAiri. 

RAya "NArAyana : biruda of the Devagiri 
Yadava kings, 517. 

RAyana ; village accountant, father-in-law of 
VikramAditya VI., 449. 

RAyarAjaguuij : royal preceptor of the Deva¬ 
giri YAdava king Kyishlja, 627. 

RAyarAjappua : lajakafd, pillaged by Vish^u- 
vardhana, 496. 

II Ayasettipiiba : record at, 508, 

RaydAg : in the KoIliApur territory, inscription 
at a Jain temple at, 457 note 2; 557, 

RAypUR : district, 425. 

Rlgtianayva : Rechaljft, Kajachurya tsn- 
kama’s officer, 487, 489. 

Reclamation : 33. 

Runm ; Telugu farmer, 383-84 ; tribe or caste, 
550. 

Ri:jj(: village near Vcngurla, 181, 347. 

Reinaud : 4. 

Rkla.cao ; supreme court, 52. 

RemAdevI : senior wife of the Hoysaja king 
Vira-Ballala II., 488, bee Remmd’devi. 

Remains : Buddhistic (50), 1 ; at A'tgaou, PArol, 
Wrflukeshvar in Bombay, and LonAd, 22; 
MusalmAn, at KalyAn, Bhiwndi, LAnja, and 
RAjpuri, 41; Portuguese, at Bassein, Chaul, 
MAudvi, KelvA-MAhim, and Marol, 65 ; and at 
Mandapeshvar, 66. 

Remedi : Portuguese church at, 65; burnt 
by KAkaji, 80. 

Rem.uAdEvi : wife of Vira-BallAJa II., 493, 501, 
602. See RemAdevi. 

RenadAl ; near KolhApur, record at, 627, 628. 

Rennell: 2. 

KenbkA : mother of ParaSurAina the destroyer 
of the Kshatriyas, 282 note 5. 

Residents ; English, appointed to collect the 
revenues of BelApur, Kalyan, and Karanja 
(1781), 195. 
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Restoration : Angria’s grub, 94. 

RevA : the river Narmadi, 360, 389. 

RkvakAbbe : wife of Palikdla the r inda prince, 

677. 

ReVANA : Revarasa, the Western Ghiilukya king- 
SSnine.vam IV.’a officer, 465. 

Rkvarasa : lord of Mahishnnitfpura, feudatory 
of the Western ChAlukya king roinesvara 1. 
and of Jagadekamalla II., 439, 437. Wes¬ 
tern Chainkya king tomeSvara IV,'a officer, 
405. 

RewAsvAmi : BrAhmai; grantee, 19 T. 

REVATf: island, old name of He'd, 181, 18’2, 
317 note 2. 

ItEVATlnviPA : modern Redi, 181, 282 note 5, 
345, 347 and note 2. 349, 355, 358 note 1. 

Rkvdanda; Portuguese Cheul, 48; lower 
Client, 65 j Portuguese ruins at, 66 ; proposed 
cession of, to the French, 102 -103. 

Revenge: Knglish frigate, beats off Shi- 
vdji’s fleet (1679), 72. English ship falls in 
with the Mardtlia fleet (1774). 101 . 

Revenue : of Basscin, 03 ; system of Todar Mai, 
introduced into the Dakhau by Auraugzib 
(1638), 626. 

Revolution : in the Choja kingdom, 217. 

it aw a : state, inscription, 277 note 6 . 

Rp.wadi : village, 317 note 2. See Kewandi. 

Rewandi : village, S47 mite 2. Sec llcwwli. 

Rice : Mr., 277 note 4, 2,s4 note 2, 285 note 6 , 
286 notes 1 and 2 s 290 note 5, 291 note I, 
297, 299 note 1,-SOO, 801 note 1, 202 note 2, 
304 notes 1 and 2, 318 note 14, 332 note 3, 
336 lioto 3, 344 note 6,358 note I. 379 
note 2, 427 note S, 428 note 4, 441 note 6 ; 
443 note 3, 468 note 2 ; 490 nt to 3 ; 495 note 
8 , 496 noto 4, 499. 

RiohIkas : southern country, Sugrfva sends 
his followers to, 135, 

Rishis : sages, 102. 

Rising : at Daulatabad, headed by Bahrain 
Khan aided by a Yddav chief and the Kdja of 
RAgldn, the rebels defeated by tin: Bahainani 
king Muhammad Slidli (1306), 620; against 
Baji Rio 1I„ Rdinoshi chiefs headed by a 
Gosiivi seize Prachitgad (IS 1 G) ; in Khdndesh 
(1817), 610 i of Bhils in Jvhdndesli, Ahmad- 
nagar, and tlic Niz&m’s country, quelled (1859) 
632. 

Ristikas : supposed to he Manillas. 277 . 

Rites : heathen, prohibited by the Portuguese 
(1581), 69. 

Rodda : conquered by Vishiluvavdliana, 497. 

Roe : Sir Thomas, passes through Kkiiulesli; 
liis reception at BurhAnpur by prince I’arviz 
(1616), 625. 

RohtnI : wifo of Hiraljva the Pallava king, 325. 

Rome : appealed to, against the violence of tlio 
Inquisitors, 61. 

Ron: inscription at, 419 noto 2, 477, 197, 503, 
629, 673, 674 ; 676. 

Rositmal : fort, built by Bbausingh of Maltwar, 
surprised by DevAji sou of Jangar, Bliil NaLk 
of Chikli, 633. 

Route : trade, between Bijdpur and D.tbliol, 35. 


Royal Asiatic Society : Bombay branch of 
the, 644. 

Royal College: of ifalaette, built at Manila- 
peshvar, 60. 

Royal insignia : of the Ohalukyas, 341 note 1. 

Roza sag : Imrial-plaeu of the Ahniadnagar 
prims s, 022. 

Ri niiAVADi; country, 298 note 3, 42S noto 3 ; 
•Agrnhdra of, 419 and note 4. 

Rubra : lord of the Tailungas, slain by 
J ait rap.4] a, 239, 522. 

Rddradaman : Ohashtaua’s grandson (150), 
359; chosen as their lord by men of all castes, 
300; drives away the S'dtavdhauas and gets 
himself crowned *as Mahdkshatrapa, 161 j 
170; his Juiugad inscription, 157; his 
minister, 317. 

RupradBva : 239; inscriptions of, 462; 522. 
.See ltudra. 

Run ha i> as A : grant of, 294. 

Rudhaditva : minister of Munja, king of 
Mdlva, 213, 432. 

Ridragana: Traikutaka king, son of Indra- 
varinan, first king after the revival of Traiku¬ 
taka power, 295 note 3. 

UunliAitA : female ruler of Tailangaija, 246, 
247. 

Kcdjiasena : Viradliman’s son, drives away 
the Traikutokas and restores the Western 
Kshatrapa power, 294. 

RuouaswAjun : Brdhmai) grantee, 3 91. 

Ruins : Portuguese, 27. 

KrnuumA : eirele of villages, 4l"3. 

Ri stum / aman : Bijdpur officer in charge of 
Jl-iroj and l’anhuja, allows Shiviiji to plunder 
up to the gates of Bijapur, 662 . 

A BAR mat): river, 383. 

S'ahARAS : 334, 338 and note 3. 

S'abDahnaVA Ciiandiiika. : Somadeva’g com¬ 
mentary on Pujjap&da’a Sanskrit grammar, 
250, 549. 

Sadasiiiv 1 1ii.au M AnkEsuwab : one of the 
chief advisers of Baji Ban 31. (1803), 609. 

SadAsHIV Bhau.: the Pesliwa’s cousin, heads an 
expedition into the Bombay Karnitak (1746), 
050; suppresses the revolt of Yanmji 8 uvdtv 
(17 19). 601 ; resolves to take Goa (1756,) ;,8 . 
falls in the battle of Pdnipat (1761), 6 U 2 , 

Fadasuiv GiiijinAji : impostor, marches 
through tlie, Konkan, is deflated, taken pri¬ 
soner and put to death (1770), 0 -102. 

Satiasiiiv CmimnAji BhAu : 666. See Sndd- 
sliiv Bhau. 

SadashivGAD : fort, built by Shivliii in 676, 
696. 

SadAsiiiv Kesha v: Sar Subheddr of tho 
Konkan, 109. 

Safdak Jang : son of Kamil Khdn the protec¬ 
tor of the Bijapur king Yusuf Adil KliAn, 
assassinated (1610;, 641. 

Sagara : 149; king 2S4 note 4. Lineage, 475. 

Sagarababrasi : wife of Kaminaia the Simla 
of Bagadage, 576. 
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Sagararasa: son of the Kajaehuri king Sank- Sala ; mythical ancestor of tho Ho.yaajas, pro- 
»ma, 468. pittites the goddess PadmAvati, 490, 491, 492. 

SAoahoad : fort, built by Kanlioji A'ngria, SalA^at Jang: Nizam, succeeds Ni/.Am-ul- 
96. Mnlk (1748) ; is attacked by the Peshwa 

Sahadeva : the youngest of the PAgdu princes, (1751), confirms tho cession of territory 

visits Daksliiipiputha in his career of conquest, made to the MarAthis by his brother GAzi-ud- 

133 ; subdues tho Pflndyas and other tribes din (1752), 627 ; combines with the Peshwa 

_ and visits Kishkindlid, 142, against the NawAb of SAvanur (1756), 657, 

Sahamtapfra : village on the bank of the 666. Sec NizAm. 

Vihige, 373. Salabat KhAn: manages the Ahmadnagar 

SAhasanka : another name of tho Rashtrakii(a kingdom; Is imprisoned (1585); released: 

king Govinda IV., 205, 416. ' (1588) ; bis death (1589), 023. 

Saiiasra Aiijuva : ancestor of the Central FAlana ; 169. 

India Kalachuris, 293 ; lineage, 410. SAi.bai ; treaty of, between the English and the 

Sahashauahc Abjbka : 293, 110. See Saiiasra Peshwa (1782), 605, 628, G60. 

Arjuna. Salbye ; 306. See 8 Altai. 

Sahy.V : the Sahyidris, 149, 537. BAliier : fortress in Bolgaum, taken by tho 

SakyAdri ; range of hills, ^33, i36 ; inscriptions Marathis under Moropant Piuglc, besieged 

in the cave, temples on, 147; chain on the by the Muglialj in 1072; recovered by tlio 

north-east of NAsik, 353 ; mountains, 537. MarAthAs, 625-620, 

SahyAdri Khand : date of, 27. S'alivAuan a ; amorous verses attributed to, 

Saiads : rulers at Delhi in the name of Faruk- 114 ; same as S'AtavAlmua, defeats the king of 

shir, 626. Ujjayiiii, 161; Pnikfit corruption of S'Ata- 

SailAhAra : 536 note 3. See S'ilahara. vahatia, legends about bis era, his birtli, 

Sailors ; Abyssinian and Arab, 62, defeats VikramAditya, bis identification with 

Baimfr ; Chaul, southern boundary of BalhAra Pu)uimivi, 16 b ignorance of phonetic ruloB of 

_ kingdom, 388. Sanskrit, 169-170; 175, 587. 

Saimdiiava : king, destroyed by the army of SAlivoue ; village, 300, 369. 

the Tajikas, 187, 375 and note 4. SaliyapuTta ; province, bordering on Anoka’s 

S'aiva: faith, 435. 412; revival of, under the kingdom. 146. 

Ktilaehuryu Bijjala, 477, 481, 482,481; site hAlotgt : inscription at, 206, 418,420,427 
called Muktitirtlia, 580 note 3,(950) 530. 

S'aivaS ; sect of, 464; ordinary, distinguished | SAlSK'W, : included in KAjiaidikudvIpa, 667; 

from LingA,vats, 477, 478. ruled over by the North Konkaij S'ilAhAraB, 

8'aivism ; revival of, 406 note 5. 544 ; by Aebyutantyuka, officer of RAma- 

S'akA: foreign invaders, 155, 158 and note 1. chaudra of Devagiri, 529; cavo temples, 9, 

Dates, 261-267 Era, 157, 158; founded bv 404, 541 ; stronghold of Buddhism, 12 ; dis- 

b ilivahaua, 169 ; 291, 335 and note 2, 3,>7 trict, seized by Blum RAja, 27 ; its occupation 

and note 3; robbed out by the Western and possession by GujavAt, 29; its independ- 

f Chilukya king VikramAditya VI., 447 ; 566. enee of Gujarat, 37; its possession by the Portu 

8'akakala: S'alca era, 169. _ gnese, 46; supports the Goa and Hassoin- 

S'auanriparAla : ora of the S'aka king, 109, establishments; its condition and revenue 

SAkapadra: prolmblyrAkiucarTulsi.il. system under the Portuguese, 53 ; Christian 

S'akas ; destroyed by Gotamlputra, 149; musters descendants of, Parbhus in, 56; ditsputa 

of MahArAshtra, 155; inroads of the, 158; about its cession, 63; its intended conquest 

foreign tribe, 167, 168, 170, 173, 317 and by tho English, 64; Portuguese churches at, 

note 3. _ 65 ; its division into seven districts, 100 ; its 

8'akasaka : Sakascua, 167. condition (1818), 122-3 ; proposal to establish 

S’akasesja: king, _ 153, 151, 156; wrongly a Chinese colony in, 123-, khots, offer of per- 

identified with S iva S ri, lti7, manont settlement (1801), customs duties 

RakuakAm BApu : Peshwa s minister, 603, abolislied (1803), and administration of justice 

SakiiarAm Ghaiue Shin/.i RAo: joins in, 124. See Sasati. 

Siudia’s army, wins over Simlia to NAna’s side, SAlsui : district, 68 ; province, divided among 

ami at Sinilia’s orders arrests BAloha TAt.va, tho Pants of BAvda, the oAvants, and the 

606 ; levies money from the people of Pooria ; A'ugrias, 79. 
ill-treats MahAd.iji Sindia’s widows ; his arrest Salt : trade in, 29. 
by the Sindia, 607. Salckuca; family, 399. 

S'aktivarsian : OhAlukya-Ohandra, restores SALUVANnurPAM; village, 331. 
till! Eastern Ghalnkya sovereignty (1003), 308 SAlcva-Tikkamadeva : Yadova king RAm*- 
note 5 ; 347 note 2, chamlra’s commander (1277-1280), 529, 530. 

Saksa ; fortress, taken by the Tortuguoso ."Alva : king ; and tribe, 139, 

(1540), 48. SAlvc.yA ; descendant of Silva. 139. 

SakwAruAi : Shaliu’s wife, declares for Sam- SAmanoah: copp rplat- grunt from, 190, 195, 
bhuji of Kolhapur; forced by the Peshwa 377 and noted, 378, 3o4, 387, 390, (764) 

BAtAji to perforin the rite of sali, 600. 539 note 8, 
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Samantabhapra ! Jain writer, 406, 408. 

KamastabhuvanAsrAya : biruda of the 
Chalukya king Vijayiditya, 370 ; epithet of 
the Kajachurya Bijjala, 474.; epithet of the 
Kajachurya Kovidcva, 484 ; Yadava epithet, 
638, 521, 627. 

SAmBa : son of Mallugi the YAdava prince, 237. 

b'AMBn.Wi : KliivAji’s son, deserts him (1679), 
71, 595 j returns to his father; plot against 
him, besieged at PanhAJa by Jantrdan l’ant 
Kumant; is joined by Hambir Kao Mohite, 
enters RAygad (1G80), 76, 595; revenges 
himself savagely on his opponents, putting 
to death RAjArtm’s mother; members of the 
Sirke family plot against him, puts to death 
Anniji Dattu nud lktKji Auji (1<;SJ), 595; 
lays siege to 'Janjira (1682) ; successfully 
opposes the Moglials, builds tho fort of Bela- 
pur, is defeated by the Sidfc, plunders Portu¬ 
guese villages and prepares to fortify Ele- 
phanta, besieges Chaul and takes Karanja 
(1683), 77 ; retires to VishAlgad, invests 
Bassein, spends his time in sensual pleasures, 
and is captured by the Moghals and put to 
death (1689), 78, 79, 596. 

SambhAji: of KolhApur, defeated by the 
Pratinidhi, 600. 

S'ambhu : S'aiva ascetic, 380. 

Kamgamesvaka : capital of a ChAlukyu prince, 
224 ; town in tho Konkan, probably Sanga- 
ineshwar, 467. Local idol, 478. .See 
Sangameshvar. 

bAMOAscxr.li : grants at, 231, 282. 

Samg-hArAmA : mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang, 
335. 

Samg ha i i atna k ati a ; treatise on music by 
S'Amgadhara, 243. 

S'AMfpADBAKA: village, 314, 

S A sne a at a : Kajachurya king, 227-229. See 
fc'ailkama. 

•S'amkara: last Devagiri YAdava king, marches 
to the relief of the fort of Devagiri, hut is 
defeated, 250 251, C31 ; succeeds his father 
(1309), 251, 530; withholds the annual tri¬ 
bute, iB defeated and put to death by Malik 
KAfur (1312), 251, 533. Jaitugil.’s governor 
of TardavAdi (1196), 521. 

S'XwkarAohArya : his date, 212; is credited 
with the authorship of the FraSnottara- 
RatnamAlikl, 200 ; his YedAntasutrabhAahya, 
246. bee SbankarAchArya. 

S'amkabaoaxa: Kalacliuri prince of Western 
India, father of Buddha, 181, 295 and note 
8 j his father, 385 ; overthrown by Mangaleta 
(602), 311, 347. Rajjnvigraha. son of Kokkala, 
Kalachuri king of Chedi, 203, 414. 

S'amkabageAma : battle at, 326. 

S'AMKARAGUIUT : 200. 

S'AM KARA\a : 295 note3. bee S'ariikaragana. 

SAMKSHBPA-S'XRfRAKA : VedAntie work, 212, 

Bampgaon : tiluka and town in the Bcjgaum 
district, inscription at, 436 notel, 439 note 1, 
656, 666, 567, 668, 569, 571. 

SampagAdi : possibly modern Sampgaon, 670 
and note I, 


SampakarA 9A ; of the Gutta family, 487, 5?1 
and note 3. 

SAMUDBAunosnA : Pallava musical instrument, 
327 and note 7, 374-5. 

Samudragui-ta : Early Gupta king, his eon- 
quest,.2S0, 291 note 3, 311 and note 3 ; Erwj 
inscription of, 286 note 1; restores the ASva- 
rnedha or horse-sacrifico, 290 note 3, 320 note 
2 ; 320 noto 1 ; AllahAbad pillar inscription 
of, 293, 317 ; father of Chandragnpta II., 361 
note 3. 

SamvajSARAS: of the planet Jupiter, 288 
note 1 ; cyclic years, list of, 432 note 8. 

S'amyu ; ancestor of the I’allavas, 317. 

S'Anabiioga : village accountant, 449 and note 5, 

I* inA i'iiUM,. : Iminder of the Southern K 01 \- 
kiij,i braircli of ;hc Sibililiras, entrusted with 
the government of*thc Konkat), 253 and note 
3, 392 j favoured by tbo RAslitrakuta Krish¬ 
na I., 530, 537. 

SandAnrs : ldng of KalvAn, 1. 

SandarAja : sou of the Kalachurya king 
Kasnama, 468. 

Kandiiier : village, 359 and note 5. 

Kan Dili vara : modem Sandliier, 359. 

Sandhubhdpa : ruler of, 389. 

Sandrogottos : Chandragupta, 277. 

Kargama MahAyAtrA : festival of, 363. 

Sangameshvar : eaves, 9, 37 ; head-quarters 
of Asad Khan, 39 ; SambhAji captured at 
(1689), 78; 108. 

SargameSiiwah : town, 467. See Sangam- 
eshvar. 

Sanoamesvara : on the confluence of the 
MalaprabhA and the KrisbijA, favourite shrine 
of Basava, 227. 

SANGAM-MAunif: village, 334 note 2. 

SaegamnkB: in Ahmadnagar district, grant at, 
430,433,511,512,618,514. 

SangaNa BasayeSvaha : inscription in tbo 
temple of, at Hirur, 436 note 1. 

Saegbaramas : 354. 

SangAlt : copperplate grant from, 199 note 3, 
203, 201, 205, 209. 

SAngli : 342 note 1, 414 and note 5, 416 and 
note 5, 417, 431, 554. 

SanqmesiivAk ; SambhAji surprised at (1689), 
596. See Sangameshvar. 

SangsI : village near BAwada in the KolhApur 
State, fragmentary inscription at, 286 note 1. 

Kang ra : in DhArwAr, record at, 627. 

SanjAn : 8; district, attacked by Ahyssinians 
(1559), 48. 

Kan kagAvtjmba ; village headman, 482- 

Sankama ; Kajachurya kiDg, 465 ; son of 
Bijjula, 4C9; Kistankamalla (1177-1181), 
471, 477, 486, 487, 488 ; recognised sovereign 
of Vlra-BallAja II., 502 ; 576 ; 581. 

Sanki siiwar ; in Bejgaum district, stone in¬ 
scription at, 556 and note 6. 

S'akkiiachi5da ; serpent king, saved by .Tlmiita- 
vAhAna from Garuda, 253 and note 1,636. 

S'ANKnA-JiKENDBA : Jain temple, 368 notel. 

S'ankhavarkan : son of the Kalachurya Sandac 
rije,, 468. 
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SAnkhedA : village, in Baroda territory, grant 
from, 295, 313 note 4, 314, 

S'anicha-JinAlaya : Jain tomplo, 373. 

SankrAji NAkAyan Gaudekar : ancestor of 
the present I’ant Saeliiv, 597 ; TArAbai’s 
chief adhorent, commits suicide (1711), 598, 

Sanskrit : original language of the Aryans, 
137 s literature, 406. 

S'Anta : 559. See S'intivarnmn IT. 

Santa Cruz : hill, retaken by the Portuguese 
(1684), 78. 

SantAji Ghorpaue -. ShivAji’s officer under 
HasAji Mohita, 691; connnander-in-ehief of 
the MarAthAs, 59G ; his rupture with his lieute¬ 
nant DhanAji Jadhav; is surprised and killed 
by NAgoji Mane, 597. 

S'Antakarna : sec S'atakarip, 155. 

8Antaladev( : wife of the Ho.vsala king 
Vishi>uvardhaua, disciple of the Jain PrabhA- 
chaudra, 491, 493, 491. 

SAntalige - territorial division, 298 note 2, 306, 
and note 5, 430; 433, 437, 439, 443, 449, 
450, 452, 454, 456, 476, 4S9, 505, 606 and 
note 1,562, 563, 577. 

SAntali MandAla : 679, 583. 

Santama : Kalaehnrya king, 468. 

S'AntARA ; family, 458. 

Santas ama : 408. See Santama. 

S'Antideva: Jain teacher of ViiiayAditva, 491, 
492. 

S' Ant ay A ; 659. See S'Anfcivarman II. the 
HAngal KAdamba. 

Santkva-BAgeyAdi : modern Hird RAgowAdi, 
527. 

S'AntivAhana : 171. 

S'Antivarayahman : Kadamba king, 287 
note 9. 

S'Antivarman : 286, 287. Chieftain, 111 note 
1. Ratta chieftain of Saundatti, 428 ; feuda¬ 
tory of the Western ChAlukya king Taila II. 
(980), 552, 553. 

S'Antiyauman I. ; Hangal KAdainba, 659. 

S'Antiyarman II.; HAngal KAdautba prince 
and feudatory of VikramAditya VI. (1075 - 
1089), 450; 559, 561. 

SaphAb ; village, 11. 

SattAKUOUDA ; district, 647. 

Saptakoti'sVARa : family god of the Goa 
KAdamhas, 566 and note 7, 

SAPTA^ATf: work composed by HAla, 171, 

Saftavarman : 171. 

SArAkachchha : circle of villages, 397, 

SAR.ASGAD: 32. See PAli. 

SArasamgrAha : Jain mathematical work, 200. 

Saras( : largo lake, 140. 

Harasuti : 135. Sec Sarasvati. 

SARASVATI : river, 135. 

Saba^vati' KanthAbharana ; 171. 

SarasvatI-Gaoitoiiha : PattAvall of, 288 
note 6. 

SardbsAis : 34; of KudAl, chiefs of Savant- 
vAdi, 68. 

Sabdkshmukhi ; grant of, obtained from the 
Mughals by ShAhu (1719), 655, 

Sardeshmukhb ; 34. 


Saringapatan : treaty of (1792), 662. 

S'Arng abhara : author of the HariigltaratnAka- 
ra, 243. 

Sarjekot: fort, built by ShivAji, 69, 

SarsuehedAr : Peshwa’s chief officer in the 
Konkan, 99. 

Sartha native place of Bopadeva’s father, 
249. 

S'arva : see Amoglmvarsha. 

SarvadevAoiiakya ; royal family priest j 
Chifiehuli village granted by Seuijachandra II. 
to, 615. 

SARVAJNABHtfpA: all-knowing king, title of 
Somuivara III., 221. 

SaryajnAtman ; author of the SaiiikshepalAri- 
raka, 212. 

SarvaksiiadAlanA : PulumAyi’s lieutenant in 
Uovardhana, 150. 

SaryamangalAsattA ; village, 404. 

S'arvanAtha : of Uchchakalpa, Kalachuri 
feudatory prince, 293. 

S'arvavarman : minister of S'AtavAhana, pro¬ 
pitiates the god Kdrtikeyn for a new grammar, 
170-171. 

S'asakapcra : goddess of, 490 and note 3; 
492. See S'asapura. 

S'asapurA ; birth-place of VinayAditya, 492. 

SAsati : fc'Alsette, 529, 667. 

Sassanians : Persian dynasty, 14. 

SAtakani ; 153. See S'Atakanji. 

S'Atakarni : S'ri, S'AtavAhana king, mentioned 
in an inscription at NAnAghAt, 147. Gotami- 
putra, his inscriptions and the extent of his 
rule, 149; his and his wife’s charters, 160; 
his wife and capital, 151* Gotamiputra 
Sriyajna, mentioned in an inscription, 152; 
his coin, 153. Chaturapana Vafina, 153,165. 
156. Sec Gotamiputra and Haritiputra, 277, 

SAtAkA: town, 71 ; copperplate inscription at, 
185; district, 298 note 2, 390, 544, 546, 648, 
577 ; grant from, 338, 351,362, 366 ; district, 
LingAyats in, 478 ; fort, place of imprison¬ 
ment of DilAwar Khan, the regent of BijApur 
(1592), 590 ; state prison of BijApur surprised 
by ShivAji (1671), 594; head-quarters of the 
MarAtha government (1697), 697 ; given to 
TArAbii by the Peshwa, 601, surrendered to 
the PeBhwa (1761), 603; seized by the BAja 
of t'AtAra ; surprised and taken by ParashrAm 
Bhau 607 ; proclamation issued at, by the 
English (1818) 665 ; annexation of (1848); 
613. 

SAtaryr; Armativala rules at, 605. 

S'AtavAhana : prince, mentioned in an inscrip¬ 
tion, 147 ; dynasty, 147 - 148, 151, 154, 158 ; 
identified with the Andhrnbhrityas, 156 ; chro¬ 
nology of, 157 -108 ; blood relationship of 
Kshatrapas with, 161 ; their rise, 165; datos 
of the later, 168; political and litorary tradi¬ 
tions about, 169 - 1.72’; religious, social, and 
economic condition of Maharashtra under the, 
173 -176 ; foreign princes, their establishment 
in the Pokkan, 194. 

SAtavali ; 37. 

SAtenhaili : village, inscription at, 563. 
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S'aterAKA : counsellor of the queen of Vasish- 
thipntra S'Atakarqi, 153. 

Satiiai'Uta ; kiny of Southern India, 277, 

SAtmAlA: range- 355, Oiy. 

SatEAc : Persian word for Kshatrapa, loo. 

S'AratrMALLA : biruda of the Pallava Mahendra- 
varman I., 328; of Gnijabhara tilts Pallava 
king, 331. 

SamALIGU : district, 306 note o, 4 3. bee 
SAntaligc. , 

Sattiga : Western ChAlukya king batyasraya, 
432. , 

Sattigana Ohatta : 437. bee Kundamarasa. 

Battiks ra : village, 3Ji9. 

Sattima: Western ChAlukyakmg fcaty&sraya, 
432. 

Sattcru : inscription at, 501. 

Saturn : planet, influence of, 400. 

Satyabeva : Vikram&ditya VI. s feudatory, 
450. 

SAtyaki : branch of the Yadu race, 194, 383. 

Satyasamdha : biruda of the l’allava king 
Guijabhara, 331, 

SatyAsraya : birudaat Pulikesm L, 181, 543 ; 
of Kirtivarrnau 7., 345, 358 note 1S of Puli- 
kesin II., 182, 351, 357 note I ; ol V ilrawa- 
dityat. 361 ; of Vikramaditya 11., 3/4 p ot 
Kirtivavman II, 376, 377. p^gemtor ol the 
Western (Jli&lukyas of Kalyav, 211, 33 J. 
Western Chalukya king (997 - 1008). succeeds 
his father Taila II, 213 ; 332 j \w> birudas, 
432 ; his feudatories, 264, 432 - 4o3 ; records 
of his time, 431,' 432, 433, 434 note o. 

SATyA^RAYA - DHRVVARAJA - INDRAVARMAN : 
appointed governor of the Konkai} by 
Klrtivarman I.; stationed at Itevatidvipa by 
Pulikesin II.; victories of, 345, 3oo, 3o(>. 

SatyvAkya - Kongunivarma - Perm an api : 
Butaga, his birudas j kills R&chamalla and 
acquires the GaflgavAdi province (940) ; 
marries a daughter of Amoghavarsha-Vaddiga 
and receives as her dowry the Puligero district, 
304 and notes I and 4. See Butuga, Blmta- 
rya, Biitayya, and Butarasa. Mkrasnnha, son 
of Butuga (907-68), 305. Sec Marasunha. 

Satyavikya - KongniiivaniiW}-lUjama,la-l er- 

manadi the Western Ganga king, 303 and 
note 7. _ . 

SATYAVARMAN i son of Devendravarmat.; 
Chicacole grants of, 297. Hangal Kadamba, 
659. 

SatnAgas : school of, 140. ,, 

Baukdatti : town in the Bejganm distrust, 431; 
Battas of, 143, 299 note 4, 327 note 7, 411, 
420"425, 428, 437, 439 , 443 , 450, 461,455, 
458, 470,498,519, 524, 546,549, 550, 551, 5ob, 
671 ; Jain temple at, 201, 213 i inscriptions 
at, 202, 4 1 1 note 1, 552, 653, 554, 5os, o5 

S'AnRASENf: the Pr&krit language, 136. 

KacrAshtra : king, destroyed by the army of 
tho TAjikas, 187, 375 and note 0. 

S'autAB : tribe, 396. 

Souza : Faria y, 36. 

Savadhayatti : Saundatti, 650. 

SAvaladeyI : wife of the Western Clialukya 


king VilcramAditya VI., 448. Wife of 
Kaiachurya bo vide va. 471, 484. 

Savandhavatti : Saundatti, 550. 

SAvaNts ; hereditary Deslmmkhs of Kudiil, 39 ; 
Maritlia chiefs of Savautvadi, make a tem¬ 
porary alliance with bhiviiji but soon return 
to their fealty to Bijdpur ; enter into a treaty 
with Bijapur and the Sidis against Shi¬ 
vaji; submit to Shivaji (1651), 68; share 
in the . alshi province, 79; help Tarabai 
(1710), 81; plunder Vongurla (1780), 107 ; 
negotiate with Sindia and retain their posses¬ 
sions (1793), 108; take the forts Nivti and 
Bairi (10'lj, 112. 

SAvantvadi : MarAtlia State, rises in import¬ 
ance, 67 ; 663. 

Savasor : 299 note 1,441 note 0. See SAvanur. 

Savanur : chief town of the Musalnui.li state in 
the Uharwar district, 299 note 1, 441 note 
6, 656 ; its history, 663 - 66S ; founded by 
Abdul Rauf Klein (1700), 666 ; the fort of 
Belgaum passes into the hands of the Nawab 
of, 656 ; Majid Khiin throws off his depend¬ 
ence on the Mughals, 656 ; codes a large por¬ 
tion of territory to the Peshwa (1747), 656 ; 
liis son Abdul Hakim Khiin incurs tho 
displeasure of both tho Peshwa and the Niziim 
and cedes to tho Peshwa additional territory, 
(1756), 656-667, 666- 657, is defeated by-Hai- 
dar (17641,658,667 ; taken by Haidar (1776), 
659 ; the Naw&b o£, enters into a (dose alliance 
with Haidar (1779), 659 ; 667 ; taken by Tipu ,- 
practically annexed by the Peshwa ( 787), 
667 ; revenue of twenty-five villages assigned 
to the Nawdli of, 667-663 ; the name of the 
Nawab of, is entered in the list of first class 
b'ardars, 668. 

Savati-cianoiiAHASTi-basadi : Jain temple at 
S'rftvara-licjgoja built by LakslimAdevi, wife 
of the Hoysala Vislupivardhana, 495. 

SAVATl-UANbnAvARANA-.IXNALAYA : Jain tem¬ 
ple at S'ravapa-Belgoja built by LakslimAdevi, 
wife of tlio Hoysala Vislupivardhana, 495. 

SAviaialk : country, 298 ; place of trade iu 
Western India in tho sixteenth century, iden¬ 
tified with Savanur, 299 note 1 ; 439, 492 ; 
plundered by Vislujuvardliana the Hoysaja 
king, 496, 499. 

Savitri: river, dividing the Konkan into North 
and South, Introduction to the History of 
the Konkan, x„ 28, 33. 

SawantwApi ; state, 2S2, note 5, 347 note 2, 538. 
See Savautvadi. 

Saya.va : 229, 

SayvAn : stockaded fort of the Portuguese, 48 ; 
built by ShivAji, 71. 

Si'uakAn : quadruped, 4. 

Soherm : rats, 6. . 

Schiki'Ner : translator of the RatnamalikA from 
the Thibetan language, 201. 

Schools : for orphans, 33. 

Scythians : identified with Sakas, 158, 

Sebbi : modern Chabhi, 307. 

Seie-ain-tjl-Mulk : 644. See Seif-ein-ul- 

Mulk. 
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Seie-eiSt-dl-mulE : Bijipur noble, is harshly 
treated by Ibraliim A'dil ShAh, rebels, and is 
defeated by the brother of the king of Vijaya- 
nagar, Bill). 

Selara : family name among the Maritliis, 
traced to S'ilAhAras, 258. 

SelAravAdi ; 257- 

Sklepcus : general <if Alexander the Greht, 1"5C. 

Seleyahalljya-koi>pa : 484. 

Kembolala >• village, 873. 

Seminary : Jesuit, establishment of, at Basseiu 
(1648), 56. 

SemullA ; 2; identified with Choinbnr or 
Gliaul, 174. 

Sena I.; also called Kalaseua, tlatta chieftain, 
551, 553. 

Sena II, : also called KAlasena, Ratta, chieftain 
(1102- 1121), 455, 551, 554. 

SenXnandA ; Prithivirallabha, Sendraka princo, 
363. 

SbnAnandarAja : 186. See SenAnambt. 

Sendraka : ruling race, identified with the 
MarAthA name Siude, 1S6, 189, 369. See 
Sondrakas. 

Sendrakas : possibly NAgas, ?81 note 3 ; 
dynasty, 292 and note 10 ; feudatory family 
under the Chalukyas of BAd-Awi, 301, 369 
note 3. 

Seskkrienai: Vengurla neks, 1. 

S'esiia: king of serpents, 109, 284. 

S'ESIIAS: 389; possibly NAgas, 403 note 3, 

Settle menT ■ of the Ary as in the Dekkan, 135 ■ 
137 ; in Dapdakarapya, 138. 

Settlers: Portuguese, 53.. 

Setobanosa : poem, attributed to KAlidAsa, 
144, 

SBTimNA-m'Drr: 451 and note 2. 

Secna: country, 217, 284, 433, 443, 445, 400, 
511, 520; king, army of, pursued and de¬ 
stroyed by Vlra-BallAla 11., 501 and note 2, 
516, 617. See SeiU>ae.handra II. 

Seunachandra I.; son of Dridhaprahara and 
founder of Souijapur*, 231,612. 

Seunaohandra 11.: Yadava prince (1069), 
2S5, 238, 284 ; feudatory of the Western Olia- 
lukya king Bomeivara II., 443,515; assists 
Vikramiditya VI. to the throne. 4,5; elevates 
the Yrnlava sovereignty, 510; 510, 518. 

Seunaiiesa : country, ruled by Semjuehandra I. 
the Yadava king, 231 ; Yadavas of, 236, 
420, 425, 430, 433, 435, 436, 437, 467, 501 . 
named after Seutyachandra I , 512 . 

Seunadkva ; of the Yadava family, feudatory 
of the Western ChAlukya king Jagadekainal- 
la II., 457, 515 ; his biruda , 516. 

Beunapura : town, founded by Seupachaudra 

1., 231, 612 and note 4. 

SevalakukasA : word inscribed on coins found 
at Kolhapur, probably the name of tbe 
governor, 152, 

Sevana: kings of, 511. Possibly Peuijickuudra 

11., 515, Mallugi’a father, 517, 619. 

Seven mothers : guardians of the ChAlukyas 

180. 

Bbvuna : king, humbled byNarasiriiha II., 507. 


SeVYA : eon of tlic.Sinda prince Polasinda and 
feudatory of tho Western Clitilukya king 
Somesvara II., 437,577. 

Sevyabasa: 677. t ee Sevya. 

iinAT) akshARI : poet, author of tbe KAjasekhara- 
vihisa, 437 noto 6. 

SuAnA buddie KiiAn: Moglial general, defeats 
tambbaji, 78. 

Silln Amu Hassan : Bijipur noble, called to 
her council by Ohand Bibi, 647 ; frees the state 
from its difficulties, is blinded and put to 
death by DilAwar Khan, 647 -648. 

SiiAHBAZ-aAKHi: rock inscription at, 142. 

SuAu JahAn : Jtfnghal emperor, favours the 
Portuguese, 40; calls on Bijiipur to deliver 
the Aliinadiiagar forts and show no favour to 
ShAhji Bhonsla, besieges Bijipur, forces the 
king of Bijipur to c.ome to terms and an¬ 
nexes to the Mughal territory the country north 
of the Bhima (1036), 599 - 591, 650 ; admits 
Shivaji into the imperial serene and causes 
the release of Sbaliji from imprisoumeut, 651, 

Siiahji Biionsla-. sets up a king at Ahmadna- 
gar,overruns theGaugthari and Poona districts 
amldrivestlio Mnghals from Puromhi (1683), 
590 - 591; overruns the North Konkan, 38; 
takes service under the Bijipur king, and re¬ 
ceives the jahgiu of Poona and Supa (1637), 39, 
590 - 691 ; goes with Randullah KhAn and 
oxtends the limits of the Bijipur kingdom to 
the Bay of Bengal, 650-661; arrested by BAji 
Ghorpade of M udlinl and imprisoned, 592,651. 

Shako: son of Sambhiji, takon prisoner with 
his mother by tho Mnghals at Riygad (1690), 
79, 696; released by the Mughals (1708); 
obtains a grant of chnutb and nar-deshmukhi 
of tho six snbliAs of the Dukhan and svartij 
or personal sovereignty of a number of dis¬ 
tricts comprising tho greater part of old 
Bijipur (1719), 655 ,- lays sioge to BAngna and 
builds the IlavnaLfort, SI ; marches into tbe 
Dakhan and defeats tbe army of TArAbai and 
is formally seated on the throne (1708), 598 ; 
liis attempts at order, 599; obtains Miraj, 
TAsgaon, and Athni by treaty with the 
liija of Kolhipur (1730J, 6,56; his death 
(1749), 600. Adopted sou and successor of 
itim KAja of Satira, 604. 

Shaikiwi : pirate, 82. 

8HAIKH Zeinuthe : sage of DaulatibAd, 620, 

Sh ulahAra : Sanskritised form of the Marl* 
thi surname Selar, 16 note 4.. 

Siiaibta Khan : Mughal general in Poona; 
surprised and wounded by shivAji, 593. 

HhAlAs : lecture halls, 10, 

GhankArAoiiArya ; Shaivite teacher, 28. See 
S'ariikarichirya. 

Shankar KAi; KAja of Klielua, defeats the 
MusalmAn army, 31. 

Shaemeiciia : Siva's son, 479. 

ShAn States: rules of succession, in tho,.346 
note 4. 

ShashthadevaI. : Goa KAdamba prince (1007- 
1008), feudatory of the Western ChAlukya 
king Jayasiaiha II,, 436,565, 567. 
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Shashthadeva II. : S'ivachitta, tho Goa KA- 
damba king (1246 -1257), 5l)5, 571; makes 
grant to Govesvara, 572. 

ShAtakarni ; Xndhrabhritya, 10. See Pulu- 
mAyi. 

ShatAnand: capital of MallikArjun, 24, 

Bhatshashti : district, 518 ; HAlsette, 514, 567. 

SheduAi, : inscription at, 548 note 6. 

ShenviS : district of the, coinciding with the 
Konkan, Introduction to the History of the 
Konkan, x. 

Shiggaon : inscription at, 529, 

BhikArpur : tAluka in Mysore, 277. 

Shi-lo-O-t'ib-to : Chinese for S'ilAditya, 353. 

Shimooga : district in Mysore, 561. 

Ship-duilding : 36. 

Ships ; the English and the Dutch, frequent 
tho ports of DAbliol, Chaul, and Bassein with¬ 
out hindrance, 63. 

Shirks : Konkan chiefs, 31 ; MarAtha chiefs, 
72 ; their state put an end to by tho 1'oshwa 
(1768), 86. 

Suiuzr RAo GhAtge : sec SakhArAm GhAtge 
Bhirzi RAo. 

BhivAji: founder of the MarAtha empire 
(1627 -1680) t associates with MAwalls and 
thinks of establishing himself as an independ¬ 
ent chief; takes the fort of Toma (1646); 
builds LiAygad (1647); obtains Chakan and 
KondAna, surprises Dohogad and UAjmAchi 
(1648),091-692; extends Ilia operations into the 
Konkan, takes several forts including Rairi 
or HAygad, arranges for the revenue, manage¬ 
ment of the country and appoints AbAji ' on- 
dev SubliedAr of KalyAn, 67,092; is obliged 
to remain quiet owing to the confinement of 
his fathor at BijApur, 592, 661; applies for 
aid to SliAh JahAn, 651 ; storms JAvli and 
reduces the fort of Vasota (1653) ; storms the 
fort of Rohira and kills the deslimnkh of the 
Hardas MAwal, 592; bu44» the forts of Bir 
vAdi, EingAna, aud PratApgad, 07,592 ; plun¬ 
ders Junnar (1657), 092; obtains Aurang- 
zeb’s permission to take possession of the 
whole Konkan and is joined by the SAvauts 
(1658), 68; stabs Afzul KhAn and takes 
Vasantgad, Bangna, and Kelna (1659), 592 - 
59&; is besieged at I’anhAla by b id i JoliAr 
(1660); plunders BAjApur aud burns DAldiol 
(1660), 68; A'li A'dil bhAh marches in person 
against him and he surrenders I’anhAla and 
many other forts (1661), 593; plunders 
RAjApur and captures Dunda-RajApur, makes 
Mdlvan his naval head-quarters aud builds 
several forts in the Konkan, 68 ; surprises 
and kills BAji Ghorpade at Mudhol and trans¬ 
fers his head-quarters from RAjgad to Rairi 
(1662), 693 ; plunders burat (1663) and Barce- 
lor (1654;, 68 ; surprises and wounds bhaista 
KhAn at Poona (1664), 09:1; submits to Jay¬ 
sing (1665) ; goes to Delhi (’666); his escape 
from Delhi (1667), 69, 693-594; drives the 
Mughals from KalyAn ; opens communication 
with SultAn MAzum, attempts the conquest of 
Goa and Janjira (1668); sends a large force up 


the coast (1670), 69; MobAbat KhAn sunt 
against him (1671), 594; takes several forts in 
the Dakhnn and sacks Habli (1672), 594 ; is 
crowned (1674), 70, 694 ; his chief ministers, 
594; sends a force to Bassein to demand 
e/uitUh from tho Portuguese (1674), 70; re¬ 
covers several forts in the Konkan then held 
by BijApur (1675) aud builds several other 
forts, 594 - 695 ; sends a large fleet to meet 
the Mughal fleet (1675), 70 ; his invasion of 
the KarnAtak (1678), 71, 595 ; enters into an 
alliance with BijApur against the MughalB, 
595; sends a large fleet to burn the Musal- 
mAn fleets then in Bombay (1678), 71 ; his son 
SambliAji deserts (1679), 71, 596 ; takes KhAn- 
dori or Keunery and fortifios it (1679), 71 - 
72 ; enters into treaty with the English f> 679), 
72; hia death (1680), 72; condition of the 
Konkan under him, 72-73 ; his forts, 73 - 76 ; 
the extent of his territory, 695. 

Shivaji JI.: son of RAm KAja, 597. 

Shivnek: hill fort of, taken by Malek-ul- 
TujAr (1451), 588 ; ShivAji’s attempt to take 
it fails, 594 ; birth-place of bhivAji, falls into 
tile hands of the MarAtliAs (1760), 602. 

Slioi.ArUR ; district, 298 note 2, 620, 527 ; town, 
396,403 ; district, LingAyatsin,478; promised 
as Ismael Adil ShAh’s sister’s dowi-y (1523) ; 
becomes the cause of constant wars between 
BijApur and* Ahmadnagar for the next forty 
years; invaded unsuccessfully by BurhAn 
NizAm SliAh in 1524, 1528, anil 1531; taken 
by BurhAn NizAm bhAh (1549) ; forms part 
of OliAnd Bihi’s dowry (1564), 590, 623, 645 ; 
BurliAn Nizam SliAh II. attempts to take it 
back (1592), 592; Auraugzib’s son .Azam 
BhAh takes it (1685), 596; taken by General 
Munro (1818), 612. 

Shripac Kao : son of ParaslirAm Trimbak, 
opposes tlie appointment of BAji RAo as 
Pcshwa, 599. 

BhristhAnak : ThAna, 18. 

Shrivardiian : south boundary of the NizAm 
bhAlii Konkan, 34. 

ShudkAs : claim BiiiuirAja, 27- 

BjddAtor: in the DhArwAr tAluka, record of 
1158 at, 459 note 4, 669. 

BidditAntasiromani : BhAskarAchArya’s work, 
244, 526. 

Biddhappa : temple of, in tho DhArwAr district, 
inscription at, 460 note 8. 

Biddhapatya : Kalachurya Bijjala's governor 
of the HAnuiiigal province, 476. 

Siddhksyara : temple of, at KembliAvi, 
inscription at, 440 note 8, 

BidhkAj : called king of kings (1094- 1143), 

, 24 ’ 

Sidi Johar ; BijApur general, besieges SbivAji 
in PauhAla (1660), 693. 

Sidi Rahman : provided for bv tbe MarAtbAs, 
83. 

Sidib : Abyssinians, said to have taken posses¬ 
sion of Janjira (about 1469, 34; their 
districts invaded by SbivAji (1658); unite 
with BijApur and the Savants against SbivAji, 
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G8 ; abandon Dinda-RAjAput, and tako refuge 
in Janjira, put the state under the protection 
of the Mogbals ('670), 69 ; destroy the forti¬ 
fications of DAnda-KljUpur, take several of 
the forts in the neighbourhood, and treat 
people with cruelty (1672); blockade the 
Karatija river and lay waste villages along the 
NAgotlina river ( 673), 70; their fleet plunders 
the coast and carries the inhabitants away as 
slaves (16/7-78), 71 ; their alliance with tho 
English broken ; take Underi ( 1680 ), 72 ; re¬ 
new the struggle for the possession of Kh.tndori 
and burn Apta (1680), 76 ; make raids on the 
Maratha territory and defeat Sambhi ji'fl fleet 
in Bombay harbour (1682), 77; obtain a 
sanad from Aurangzeb and take the districts 
of tuvarndurg and Anjanvel and tho forts 
of Rjjpuri and KAygad, 79 ; attack Hassein, 
threaten Vilsettc, and ravage the country about 
(1692/, 80 j lose some places to the MarAthAs 
(1713), 82; take Govalkot (1733), 83; enter 
into a formal alliance with the English, 83, 
88 ; their alliance witli the English dissolved 
(1784), 107. 

Sin; Samdhal : chief of Janjira, burns Jav- 
tupur (1676), 71. 

hiDiYANnaTjnlvi: village, 306 note 6. 

SiDNtJBLn : stoue inscription at, 529. 

Sidoji RAo : Dearti of Nipi.nl, distinguishes | 
himself in the l‘eshwa’8 service and is made 
Sarlashkar (1803); does not act cordially 
against the English (’817); is confirmed in his 
saranjam ; dies (1839), 670. 

SfHARAKHf: probably modern Serkhi, 399. 

SlBUKCTBA: village, 369. 

tIHi u : 196. See r irhliapura. 

S'ilabhanjapAti ; country, 298 note 3. 

S'ilXuitya: Volabbi king (G05). 336. MahiW 
rAja, Ilarshavardbana, king of Kananj, 353 
and note 3. S'ryAAraya. (lujarAt Clialukya 
king, his Nans.rl grant, 360 note, 363 ; son of 
Dharatraya Jayasiriihavarnian, 364, 370. 

S'li.XniTYA VI.: of Valahhi, acquires Godraliaka 
(760), 315, 382. 

S'ilA.hAra : records of a.d, 1026 and 1095, 298 
note 2, 

S'ilAbabas ; of the Southern Konkai), 25-26, 
213,635-038; their origin; various forms 
of the name ; their hereditary title and ban¬ 
ner ; southern branch seems to be the oldest 
of the threo branches ; connected with tho 
kings of Siiiihala or Ceylon, 636 ; their gene¬ 
alogical tree, 637 ; the founder of the family 
Sanaphulla appointed governor of the Kon.- 
kai; by Krishna 1. (764-782), 392, 537 ; 
the last prince of the family Rattarija be¬ 
comes feudatory of the Western Chtlukya 
•king Irivabei.’anga SatyAAraya and the power 
of the family dies with him, 433, 637-538 ; 
extent of their territory, 538. Of the Nor¬ 
thern Konkai), 16-25, 538-544; their family 
tree, 15, nS9; various forms of the name, 
legend about their origin ; suggestion as to 
their identity with Silar Afridis, 16 and note 4; 
their hereditary title and banner, 16, 174, 299 
• 972—98 


note 4, 638 note 8 ; worshippers of Siva,17 ; 
their capital, 16 and note 2, 19, 640, 541 ; 
under Amoghavarsha, PullaAakti acquires 
tho feudatory government (843- 44), 17, 
641 ; continue under the Rdslitrakutas to the 
close of the tenth century, 16, 404, 405, 400 ; 
Aparajit assumes independence, 16, 426; 
quarrels with the KolhApur or Karftd branch, 
19 and note 1, 643, 567 ; Jayaketin I, the 
Kadamba prince wreBts Goa from them 
(1059), 216, 643, 667; feudatories of the 
Western ChAlukyas of KalyAili, 430, 460,498; 
their power in abeyance, 644; restored by # 
VijayAdityA SilAhara king of Karad or KolhA¬ 
pur, 25, 524, 514, 548,670; claim independ¬ 
ence and make ThAna their capital, 24, 644; 
their rule put an end to by the Devagiri YAda- 
vas, 240 ; their possessions, 16 ; condition of 
their kingdom 21. Of Karad or KolhApur, 
514-549; extent of their territory, 644; 
their family tree, 515 ; their hereditary title, 
banner, and family goddess, 546 ; hold tem¬ 
porarily the North Konkai) about 1040 -1050. 
546 - 547 ; their marriage connection with the 
Western ChAlukyas, 217 - 218, 449, 546, 547 j 
: reinstate the North Konkai) S'ilAharas, 25, 

i 614, 518, 570 ; Western Chalukya feudatories, 
462, 456, 468, 460 ; Kalneknrya feudatories, 
475; under Blioja II. assume independence, 
549 ; their power put an end to, 240, 649. 

S'IlaRA : 536. See S'llAliAras. 

iu.ABA original form of S'llahaJra; 636. foe 
S'iUhAras. 

Sii.hara: 10. fee S'iUhAras. 

Sing : manufacture of, 37. 

Simha : 622. fee SiAgbana, Of the Sintaji 
Mosyiala, 679, 683. 

Simuala : king of, made tributary of Chilnkya 
crown, 189 ; is subdued by king Krlahpa III,, 
207 ; submits to VikrainAditja, 216 ; Ceylon, 
368; kings of, connected with S'ilihAra 
family, 536. Devagiri YAdavn king, tirighaija, 

' 622. 

I SimhabXxchhanA : lion crest, on the seals of 
the KAdambas, 560, 566. 

Simhaxa ; 522. See Singhapa. 

SimhApura: modern tihur, 196. 

SimhabXja : see Singliapa. 

Simhavarman : Kadamba king, 290. Fallava 
king, 3"0, 324,. 

Simhavarman I. : Pallava king, 321. 

Simhavahman II.: son and successor of tho 
Pallavajiing Vishpugopavarman, 321. 

Simiiavishnu : Pallava king, defeats the 
Malaya, Kajabhra, Malava, Chola, PApdya, 
Siiiihala, and Keraja kings, 324 and note 1• 
325, 328. 

StmhjrXja : YAdava prince, 616, 517. 

Simuea : S'AtavAhana king, mentioned in an 
inscription, 147, ’54, 166 ; dates of his acces* 
sion and death, 166. 

Sind : Scythian kingdom established in, 158 ; 
ruler of, bumblld by tinghapa, 625, 

Sinda ; see Sindas. 

Sindaoi '■ inscription at, 466, 601. 
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Sindan : 4. 

Si n DAKA.l A ; son of Blifma of the Sinda race. 

577, 

Sisdas : of Yelburgo, 672 - 676 ; their terri¬ 
tory, 572 ; said to he of the Naga race, 281 
note 3 ; their genealogical list,' 573 ; possibly 
descended from Puliktla, 574 ; their crest 
and banner, 299 note 4 ; ChAlukya feudatories, 
443, 462, 453, 460, 462, 477, 497, 498 j their 
intermarriage with Kal&ehurvas, 463 ; 
Kalachurya feudatories, 485, S88,' 576. Of 
Bigodage ; their crest, banner, and heredi¬ 
tary title, 576,577 ; ChAlukya feudatories, 450, 
677. Of Halavar, their crest, banner, here¬ 
ditary title, and genealogy, 578, 679 ; feu¬ 
datories of the Kalachuryas, 476, 577-678. 

SikdavPdi : country, 29 ’ note 3, 441 and 
mote 6. 

Simia vadi Kip : ruled over by the Sindas of 
Yclburga, 572. : 

Sindavamsa : Simla race, 676. 

Sikde : modern MarktliA name for Fcudraka, 
186. 

Sikuh : 407. 

Findhabuk : 4 and note -7. 

SlNDHtr : river, 676, 677. 

Sinphcpuro : fort, description of, 75; its 
name changed to Fort Augustus, 106. 

Sindhoka : corruption of S isuka, 156. See 
Sipraka and S'iSuka. 

SiNpuuvali.i : records at, 308. 

SnrniA: NimAji gained over to his side by 
Shahu, 698, Rtinoji of Kauarkhcd rises to 
note, 600. MstliAdji, one of the eoumianders 
of the Maritlia army at Vadgaon (177 ); 
connives at the arrest of Fakliaram Bupn by 
NAua Pliaduavis, 605 ; decorates the Peshwa 
with the insignia of the office of Vakil i-MutA- 
lik and tries to supplant NAua Pliaduavis, 
606-606; his death (1794), 606. Banlat RAo 
succeeds MAliAdji (1794) ; determines to put 
Cliimnftji on the throne ; is won Overby Niftia 
Pbaelnavisto bis side ; obtains Ahmaduagar as 
a reward for help ; imprisons NAna at Abmud- 
nagar, 606-607, 628; his quarrels with the 
widows of MAhAdji (179 -1800); arrests Sliirzi 
KAo and releases NAua and BAloba Tatya ; 
with the help of Yashvaut KAo Holkar, drives 
the widows of MAhAelji to MAlwa, 607 ; attacks 
the Patvardhau jAhgir, 662 ; de-feats Yash- 
want BAo Holkar at Indor (1801); sends a 
large force to help the Peshwa against the 
Holkar; the Peshwa intrigues, with him 
against the Holkar and the English, 608; 
views the treaty of Bassein with dissatisfac- 
tio n and is defeated by the English at Assaye 
and Argaon (1803), 609. 

81 XT)iOK.]in ; in A'saudi district in Mysoro, 
inscription at, 492 and note 2,494, 495, 497, 
498, 499. 

SindInAgara : that is Sinnar in the NAsik dis¬ 
trict, 437 ; capital of Bliillama III., 514. See 
Sindinera ami Sinnar. 

Sindinf.ra ; modern Sinnar, 512 noto 4 ; birth¬ 
place ef DhAijiyappa, 513, 614. 


SiNPUH A-TiANCimANA : elephant crest, 652 and 

note 3. 

Singa I. ; Simla prince of Yclburga, 573 ; also 
called tiiiilia, 574. 

Singa II. : 413; Simla prince of Yclburga, 
573 ; feudatory of the Western ChAlukya 
king Somesvara II., 574. 

Singamade : conquered by Visliguvardkaua, 
497. 

SimianA : 443, 574, See Singa II. 

8inganadevakasa : (1045) feudatory of the 
Western Oluilukya king Somesvara 1., 439, 

Sixoavya UkvaxanAvaka : tlie YAdava king, 
MaliAdeva’s officer (1264), 628. 

Singhan ; ll ijput raja of Ilevagiri, conquers 
Panhula at the end of the twelfth century, 
587- See FiiVghalgi the Devagiri YAdava 
king. 

Sjnohana ; another name of JayasiiMha III. the 
Western ChAlukya prince, 4 63. Same as tho 
YAdava prince FlmhirAja, 286; 236; 616 ; 617. 
Kalachurya king, son of Bijjala, 47 1 , 4 77 j 
succeeds his brother (1183), 489. Devagiri 
YAdava king (1210 - 1247) 252, 519 ; succeeds 
his father, 239, 622 ; liis epithets and titles, 
243,522-523 ; his feudatories and officials, 
523 - 52 4; his capitals, 520 ; his conquests and 
defeat of the MusalniAns, 240-243,500,524- 
520, 649, 557, 658, 083 ; his treaty with 
l.avur.aprasAda of Gujarat (1232), 241, 525 ; 
his chief astrologer, 244, 526. 

SingHavahman : another name oftimhavarman 

1., 320 note 6. 

Sin lio ad : fort, garrisoned by the Mughals, 
stormed and taken by TAniiji M Alusara for 
Shiviji (1671), 594 ; given to the Peshwa by 
the Pant Sachiv, 601 ; 

Sixn'ak: in the NAsik district, 437, 512 noto 
4,513,514,515. 

Sion : causeway of, built (1798 -1803), 124. 

Si far SalAr ; title of Asad Khali, 642. 

Sipraka ; founder of the Andhrahhrityas, 
overthrows the KA))vas, 155 ; corrupted"form 
of Simula, 156. 

Sirhatti ; captured by Ilarl Taut the Pesliwa's 
general (1787), 661. 

Sirihena : 167. See Sakasena. 

Siiiji AnjanuaoN; treaty of (’803), 629. 

S'irisiiaPahrakA; modern FGodrii, 314 and 
note 2. 

Fipit£l>ev( : daughter of tho Kajachurya 
Bijjala and wife of tho Finda prince 
ChAvuij'la II., 470, 477, 573, 5/6. Wife of 
the HAngal Kadamba S'Antivarman 11 „ 559. 
561. 

FihiyAla : S'iva’s attendant, 482. 

SiRO Polimios : mentioned by Ptolemy as 
governor of tho Nortliorn Province, identified 
with Pulumayi, 108. 

Sriirun : inscription at, 425. 

S'iru'r ; inscription at, 20o, 387, 401 notes 2 
and 3, 405, 412 noto 8, 436 note 2, 529, 638 
note 8. Seo S'ripura in the DliArwAr district. 
In tho Poona district, head-quarter of the sub¬ 
sidiary force of tho English (1813), 610, 
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S’l^TTKA: founder of the Andhrabhritya 
dynasty (b.c. 73). uproots the Khavas'and 
S'uhgas, 1 (id. Si c i-iinnka. 

S'Hupala : Piirlhiva or Paldava king, 318. 

8ita : wife of Pinna, 28, 13d. 

SitAbaldi : near Nagpur, inscription at, 425 ; 
450. 

S'lVA : god, 463,400; new mode of worship¬ 
ping, 220, 477-4S1 ; l’ai'a-iirAnia acquires the 
seven Konkovs by the boon of, 2-2 note 6 j 
family god of the Pallavas, 310 and note 3, 
85!) ; of the Itushtrnk litis, 387 ; of the Thtina 
S'ilAhards, 17; of the Guttas, 578, 580; 
temple of, at I'lllora, 39 ' ; temple of, 638 ; 
built by tlie Gutta priuee Vlra-Vikraiudditya 
II., 583 ; god, grant to, 672 ; father of 
Kadaniba May liras ai'iuan I., oliO ; Trilo- 
ehana Kiidamba springs from a drop of 
sweat from tho forehead of, 566 ; union of, 
with the Sindhu, 577. 

S'ivabuaktas ; S'ivu worshippers, 477. 

ShvAomTTACH attavaoeva : 571. See Shash- 
thadeva II. 

S'ivahatta ; iVhlu'ra prince, 177. 

S'ivadhAbi' : Govinda III. allots land to, 19S. 

S'ivaoupta : inscription of, 425. 

S'tVAKtTMAllA ; 283. 

S'ivamara I : Western Ganga king (713), 301 
note 1. 

Sj'ivamAra II. ; Western Ganga king, 30! 
note 1. 

Sivaba : inscription* at, 302, 

S'ivahatha : Kadaniba prince, 289. 

S”ivahpathA : in Mysore, inscriptions at, 302. 

S'ivasakti : priest of the god KallcSvaradeva 
of Kittur, 671. 

S'lVASKANDAvAtiuAN : Pallava king, grant of, 
279 note 1, 31!) note 2, 320 and note 2. 

S'rvASKANDtlA : Andhrabhritya king, successor 
of S'iva S'rl, 156 ; dates of his nign, 108, 

S'iva S'rI : successor of Pulimat, 156 ; his reign 
and death, 360 ; dates of his reign, 168. 

S'ivasvatt ; end of the reign of, i65. 

BivuNu'r ; village, 441 and noted. 

fclWANl Vakataka ; records at, 280 note 1. 

SIYAKA HarstiA : Puranniva king of Malwa, 
422, 432. 

Si yALA.- iA : 536. See S'ilahiiras. 

SkANDA ; see Kartikeya, 

SkaNDAGUPTA ; defeats the Nagas, 281 note 3. 

Skandasena ; vassal of the I’allava king 
Mahcudrapotardja, 328. 

Bkaudasiskya : 322 note 7. 

SKANDAVARMAtf : l’allava king, 321. 

SKAfTDAVARMAN I. : Pallava king, 320, 321. 

Skandavarmajc II. : Pallava king, 320 note 0, 
321. 

SkANdAVArmAN III.: Mahardja, son of Singlia- 
varman, 320 note 6. 

Slaver : 54 ; buying and selling of, 56 ; 71. 

Smith ; General, commander of BAji Kao II.’s 
subsidiary force, marches on Poona and 
pursues Baji Kao IT. (Ibl7-18), 611, 

POBnAHARASA : feudatory of the Western 
Chilukya king Satyasraya, 432. 


Society op Jesus : 69. 

SomiALA : chief secretary of Singhaija, 243, 

SonRE ; Vincent, sails along the coast as far as 
Cambay (1503), 43. 

Soual : in tho Bejgaum district, inscription at, 
428, 553. 

Son ani : Hlngal Kddamba Kdmadcva’B general 
killed in battle with Vira-BallAJa II., 563. 

SoiDKVA : officer of Jaitugi I., 521. 

Solaoaqanda : biruila of Baddiga the Chi. 
lukya kiiig, 380. 

Solar race : 583. 

Soldados : Portuguese soldiers, 55. 

Soloiers : native, 65. 

Soma ; S'ilihAra king of Thana, defeated by 
tiie Dovagiri YAdava king JlahAdeva, 247. 
Sec Somesvara. The moon, 339. HAngal 
Klidamba, 475. See Sovideva. Hoysaja king, 
507, See Vlra-Somesvara, Somesvara, and 
Sovideva. Son of Atri, 511. 

Somaleya : author of tlie Kath&saritsAgara, 170. 
Author of the Yafastilaka, 207. Author of the 
Kirttikaumudl, 241, 525 note 5. Bee Some¬ 
svara. Author of the S'abdarfjavacliandrikd, 
549. CluUukya prince of S'aiiigamosvura, 224. 
Kajaeliurya Bomesvara’s ortieer, 486. Kudatu- 
ba ruler of tlie P&nuriigal province, 564 and 
note 6. 

Somalabevi 1 ; wife of Hoysala Vlra-BomeAvara, 
498, 508. 

Somasa : Kajaehurya Sariknma’s officer, 487. 

Somahatha : temple of, at Alando, 482 ; god, 
grants to, 569, 53). 

SOMANATHAS ! of the South, 482. 

Somavamsa: Lunar race, 339, 383, 389, 490, 
512, 569, 578. 

Somxsiivar : S'ililiiA king, 21. See Soma, 

Somesvara : author of the Kirttikaumudl, 213;. 
241. See Somadova. Tlulna Sllahara king, 247. 
See Soma. Kajaehurya king, 227, 464, 484,. 
607,608. .Seu Sovideva. God, grant of, land 
to, 227 ; inscriptions at tho temple of, at 
KaJasApur, 417 note 1; at Lakslimeshwar, 466 
note 6; at Kallukcri, 528 and note 2. 

Somesvara I. ; Western Chalukya king 
(1044 -1068). succeeds his father ; his birudn, 
214,438; his wives and sons; records of his 
reign, 438 ; his feudatories, 439 ; his aunt and 
two of his wives hold government; makes 
Kalyai)a his capital, 215, 427, 428, 440; 
provinces of,435, 439-440; his capital burnt 
by the Choja king, 350 note 8 ; successful 
w ars with the Chojas of Kaficlil, the Par- 
miiras of Mdlwa, and the Kalachuris of 
Dahala, 214-215, 411, 441 ; drowns himself in 
the TungahhadrH, 216-216, 442, 

Somesvara 11.: Western Chalukya king 
(1069 -107G), 229; claims to have levied tribute 
from the Cliern, Choja, PAiylya, and Pallava 
kings, 333 ; rules Btjvola and Purigeje under 
bis father, 440; appointed prince-regent, 
215,442; succeeds his father ; his biruda and 
records of his reign, 216, 442; his feudatories, 
413,453,454,492, 516, 561, 574, 577 ;. falls 
into evil courses and is abandoned by Iris, 
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■brothers, 216, 444 ; enters into an alliance with 
RAjiga against his brother VikramAditya VI.; 
is defeated and taken prisoner, 217, 445, 445, 
447. 

Someavara III. : 'Western ChAlokya king 
(1126-.1138-9) succeeds his father, 221,455; 
his biruda and title, 221,455; records of his 
time, 455 ; his feudatories, 456,470, 498,552 ; 
is represented as the author of the AbhilashitAr- 
thackintAmatd or MAuasoIlAsa, 221,456. 

Somes vara IV.: (1183-1189), 223 ; his biruda ; 
is also called Vfra-SomoAvara; revives the 
Western ChAlukya sovereignty, 463, 48'J; 
secures the help of Brahma, 464; establishes 
himself at Aipjigere in the DhArwAr district, 
223, 465 ; secures KalyAija the capital, 465 ; 
laves the feet of EkAntada-Kauiayya, 4 >; 4; his 
feudatories and officials, 465-460, 518, 563; 
Bhillama defeats his general Brahma, 502, 
656 ; 582 ; is driven back into the extreme 
south-west of his dominions, and with him the 
dynasty of the Western ChAlukyas of KalyAiJ 
comes to an end, 406, 

SomesvarABHA'CTA : Western ChAlukya king 
Sometvara II.’s officer, 443. 

Somesvaraoeva : YAdava king, Kpishi^a’s pre¬ 
ceptor (1251), 527. 

Some.svara-pandita: Sivmjiir village, granted 
by Somosvara I, to, 441. 

SomnAt : 4. 

Som vatu ; port of GujarAt, 25. 

SomnAth Pattan ; town, 148. 

Sonkshr: RAjaof, 31. 

SopAra : port, 1, 2 ; S'ilAhAra town, 16 ; Silk- 
hAra port, 21 ; near Bassein, 543. 

Sorab : port, under tho GujarAt kings, 30; 
grant at (692), 300, 369 and note 0; 

inscription at, 529. 

Soratctr : inscription at, 421 ; south of Cadag 
604 520. 

Hop.pAraoa : modern SupArA, 148. 

S'orparaka : 174,176. 

BoUbArAii : 4. 

SoupparA : modern SupArA, 174 

Southern India : notices of, in ancient Indian 
literature and inscriptions, 138. 

Southern Konkan: added to KolhApur, S'ilA¬ 
hAra kingdom, 254 ; S'ilAliiras of, 635. 

Southern MarAthA Country : Jainism 
flourished in, 191 ; tho chiefs of, kept at 
peace by General Wellesley (1803), 663; wrested 
from the MarAthAs by Colonel T. Muuro 
(1817), 664-6(55. 

South Kanaka : district, 282 note 5. 

South Konkan : branch of the S'ilAhAra 
dynasty, 263. 

SorANAYYA; Kajachurya Sankama’s officer, 4S7. 

SovarasA: Kajachurya Bijiala’s accountant, 
473. 

Sovideya : Kajachurya king (1 ’ 67 - H77), 471; 
succeeds his father, 227, 484 ; his birudaa, 
epithets, and titles ; his queen BAvaladevl sings 
in the presence of an influential assembly and 
obtains his consent to grant land to the god 
bomeAvara and fourteen BrAhmm)s,227, 484 ; 


his other seat of government, 486; his 
feudatories, 485-486. Western ChAlukya 
king Jagadckamalla II.’s officer, 468. HAngal 
KAiiamta, 475. See Soma. 

Soyideyaeasa : Haugal KAdamba, 486. 

Sovimahasa ; IlAngal KAdamba prince and 
feudatory of the Western ChAlukya king 
Sonic?vara I., 439. 

S'rAddhas ; offerings to the manes, 249. 

S'ramaka ; governor of Govardhana, 150. 

S'rAvakas i Jains, 437 note 5. 

S'ravana Bet.cot,a ; records at, 306, 500, 695 ; 
epitaph at, 407 ; inscription at, 420, . 424, 
498, 501, 602, 507 and note 3 ; Jain temples 
at, 495, 

S'reshxhagiri ; mountain, 149. 

S'hIbhaka : biruda of RAjasiiiiha the Pallava 
king, 329; of Narasiiiihavarman II., 330 ; of 
Narasimha the Pallava king, 331. 

S'ri'bhavana ; 198, 396. 

S'hjdhaka : birudu of Nandivarman, 325; 
Kajachurya Bijjala’a officer, 475. 

S'iuBARSha ; defeated hv Dantidurga, 194, 

S'riiiarsh apuka : 413. See Harshapurn. 

S'ri'kahanadhipa : chief secretary, 243, 248, 
530 and note 1. 

S'iukakanapkauhu ; 248. See S'rikara^A- 
dhipa. 

S'RlKHYTAKA : 404, 413. See Khetaka. 

S'RlMANTOAD ; hill fort, 504. 

S'rinaoara ; city, capital of the YAdavs dy¬ 
nasty, 231; DyUlhapraliAra establishes him¬ 
self at, 512. 

S'rInibhi : biruda :of Narasimha the Pallavfk 
king, 331. 

S'rinit.aya ; country, 856, 357. 

S'nlrAtivATA ; holy place, 284 note 4 ; mountain, 
216 and note 4. See S’risaila. 

S'RfPATl ; UhaskarAchArya’s brother, 24t, 

S'KIPAT Iyaeasa ; VikramAditya VI.’s minister 
of peace and war for Kanareae districts, 452, 

S'Bl-PBlTniYfvALLABHA : biruda of Pulikesin I., 
343 and note 6. 

S'KipuJVAPJlDA ; 191. See PdjyapAda. 

S'ht Pui.tmai : 11. 

S'rifura ; modern Sirnr, 196, 

iS'ittPURusHA : Muttarasa, 301 note 1 ; Western 
Ganga king, 301 note 1, 302, 303. 

S'ki'pukusha Pejthiyi Kongani ; (762 - 777) 
300 ; Muttarasa, 302. tee S'ripurusha Mut- 
tarasa. 

S'kirAja ; YAdava king, ?3l. 

S'rIbangam : in the Tricliinopoly district, 508. 

S RiSAIBA : king of, subdued by Dantidnrga, 
194 ; hill, 286 note 4 ; 480 ; Kar^iil territory, 
389 ; kingdom, 403 note 3. 

S'RfsATAKARNl; 155. See S AiakarlJ. 

S'rIvallauha : secondary name of Govinda 

111., 195, 394 ; of K rish^a I., 390 ; 419 note I. 

S'rIvallabha SenAnandabAja ; Scndraka 

prince, 292 ; marries his sister to Kirtivarman 

1., 345 ; 356. 

S'KlVAumiANA : town, captured by the YAdava 
king Bhillama, 238, 520. 

S'lliVATsA; 'jotra, 482. 
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S'BlYAMBATAKA ; village, 348. 

S'bctazIbti : 287. 

SjRyAsraya STlAditya : Jayasimha’s son, rules 
southern GujarAt as his father's regent, 187. 

Stambha ; leader of tho confederacy against 
Govinda III., 896. 

It. Anne : Roman Catholic church at Bafadra, 
destroyed ^1737) by the Portuguese them¬ 
selves, 81. 

St. Bonavkntcra : Portuguese church at 
Yerangal, 65. 

St. Ceoilia : Portuguese church at Poncar 
57 • 

Stevenson, Dr., 26, Colonel, moves to G A c 
Dhoud to help General Wellesley in the 
Daklian 608-609 ; stations his army at Purenda 
(1802); takes Asirgad and BurhAnpur from 
hindia, 629, 

SthAnakA : ThAna, 642, 543, 544, 518. 

SthAnazamandala : Till I,a, prince of, re¬ 
instated by the liarA<1 SilAhA ra VijayAditya, 

SthAnaeundura : Ttjgund, 287. 

SthaNUGudhApuha: modern TAjgund, Brih- 
mar,s established in, 561. 

KthAvarapallikA : identified with ChliArolf. 
392. 

St. Turin : French adventurer, lands at Collahy 
(1777), is well received by Is Ana Phadnavis 
and is dismissed from Poona (1778), 102, 103. 

St. Petersburg : dictionary, 278 note 2. 

Strabo : (a.c. 50 to a.d. 20), j; 

Strakutaka: 178. 

tTUTAS: of Atoka, 354 ; at Koltnipur, 538 
note 8. 

PubAhIJ : YAdava king, 231, 512. 

Subhatunga : AkAtavarsha. of Gujarat branch 
of M tithed RAahtrakiita, 408, 409 . Biruda 
of Kpishpa I., 890 ; of Krishipt II., 410. 

Subsidiary force : establishment of at 
Poona (1813) and Siriir by the English, 610. 

8 udhAoad : 32. fee Bharap. 

SUDI : grant, from, 302 note 2, 303 note 7, 
419; in DharwAr district, inscription at, 
434, 435 noto 4, 441 and note 8, 477 : records 
at, 57.1, 676. 

Suez : ships built at, 45. 

tuoANDUAVARTi i modem Saundatti, 143, 
439. See Sauudatti. 

SuaANDHAVARTlN : I aundatti. 650, 

Suooaladevi: wife of the Western ChAluky# 
king Jayasiriiha II., 436. 

SuQQALE ; 435. fee Suggaladevf. 

SuqrIva : monkey king, 135 ; met by RAma, 
142. 

SuKKTUVARMA : king of the Konkan, 14. 

SuKRITASAMKfRTANA : 431 note 1. 

SiJzximbktAvali ; anthology of select verses 
from Sanskrit poets, 215. 

SulatmAn : Arab merchant (851), 22, 387, 388. 

Suleiman : 4, See SulaimAn. 

Sulliyur: village, 377. 

SultAn AkbAr: Aurangzeb’s fourth son, re¬ 
volts against his father, joins the MarAthAs 
(1681), and accompanies SambhAji to the 


siege of Janjira (1682), 76-77 ; goes to Vengurla 
to leave the country hut is prevailed on to 
return ( 683),' 77; goes to VishAlgad with 
PambhAji and retreats ; goes with , ambhAji 
to invest Bassein ; abandons I ambliuji and 
goes to Persia in an English ship (1688), 78. 
Sultan Mauzim : Aurangzeb’s son, afterwards 
emperor Bahadur ShAh, sacks villages be¬ 
tween Rgygad and Vengurla, 77. 

SultAn Mazum : governor of, .(the Deccan, 
confirms ShivAji in hiB jahgir of Poona, Snpa, 
and Chirk an, and retains the fores of Purand- 
_ har and Sinhagod, 69 1 . 

8ultAn Sikandar : son and successor of A'li 
Add rhAh, 653. 

Sujiati : counsellor of MAdhavasena, 147. 
Sundara PAndyadeva: 508. tee .latavar- 
■nan. 

'Suno-a: dynasty, 146 ; PurAijic dynasty, 165, 
'Sunoabhrityae : KA^vas or servants of the 
'Suhgas, 163. 

'Suno-as : duration of the, 162; uprooted by 
'Si.uka, 163. 1 

SUNoniOEEi.s: pirates from SangameBhvar, 

8S. 

Pupa : surprised by ShivAji (1647), 591, 
tUPARi; 142; inscriptions at, 146; Atoka’s 
edicts found at, 146 ; silver coin found at, 
153 ; coins of Yajna S'rl of, 161 j 174; 176. 
Pupakem: see SuparA. 

SupraiIka : VikramAditya i.’s elephant, 322 
noto «. 

Supreme Court; Portuguese, 52. 
fuRADHEiJUPURA : copperplate grant from, 301 
note 1 ; charter from, 302. * 

SfTRAMARA; battle of, 322, 358; defeat of 
Pulikesin II. at, 326. 

SukA.siitra : ruled by Gotamfputra, 149 j 
conquered by RudradAman, 160; subjugated 
by Gotamfputra, 161; K tthuwAd, 284, 516. 
Sukat; capital of Konkan (1561), 33; ranked 
with Dibhol and Goa, 34‘; plundered by 
ShivAji (1663), 68; treaty of (1775), 101; 
148; district, 282 note 5, .310, 369, 406; 
copperplate grant from, 23, 340 noto 1, 364 
,'note 4, 389, 412 and note 5. 

ScrAvalundur: battle at, 326. 

Suresvara ; pupil of S'aiilkarAch trya, 212. 
SitroAna : state in KhAndesh, 633. 

'Sukfaraka : modern SupArA, visited by Saha- 
deva, 142 ; capital of the Northern Konkan. 

- 143. 

SurpArakA : P'opArA near Bassein, 543. 

Survey ; archaeological, Introduction to the 
Early History of the Dekkan, iii. 

Surya : god, 310 note 2. 

SuryavamAa ; I’uriijic genealogy pf, 340 note 
2 ; solar race, 569, 583. 

SctradhArin: architect, 569. 

SiJtras grammatical rules of Plijini, 138, 140. 
Suvarnagarudadhyaja ; banner of the Deva« 
giri YAdavas, 517; of the S'ilAhAras, 638, 
644 ; of the Rattas, 562. 

BuvarnakAras: Buddhist goldsmiths, 173. 
Suvarnamuzha; 148. 
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SbYARNAVARSuA : bimda of Govind IV. the 
Rishfcrakuta king, 205, 416, 417 note 1; of 
Karkaraja of Gujarat, 4U0. 

Suyaknavarsha KakkakAja: Gujarat ItAsli- i 
trakdta king, 330 ; his Baroda grant of, Si 1 
or 812*, 387, 309. I 

SevAkna-Vrishauiia-diivaja : banner of the 
Kalachuryas, 401). 

Suvakndurg : haunt of pirates, 1, 2; fort, 
built by Sliivaji, 39, 68 ; description of the 
fort of, 75 ; district, taken by the Isidis, 79; 
A'ngria’s depot at, 79; its capture by the 
English (1755J, 91 ; taken by tlio English for 
the Peshwa, 111. 

SuvisAkiia : Palhava, son of Kalaipa and 
minister of Kudradainan, settles in Kathia- 
wad (150), 317. 

SvAmidattA ; king of Kottura, 280. 

SvamikakAja ; Kishtrakuta king, 386. 

Bvami MahAseka: favourite god of the 
Kadainbas and the Clialukyas, 287 and note 1, 
290 and note 3 ; 338. Bee KArtikeya. 

SvAmIN : title, attached to Brahmay writers on 
sacritieial rites, 191. Probably KArlikeya 
the god of war, 338. 

SvAmirAja : Chalukya’ king in the Kofikai}, 
slain by Mahgalei a, 317. 

BvAmis : pontiffs, 437 note 0. 

BvarAj: personal sovereignty, grant of by the , 
Mughals to Shiliu of a greater portion of the ; 
old Bijapur dominions (1719), 655. 

SvAYAMBHtivA Manu '■ mind-born son of 
Brahman, 278 note 1, 339- 

SvAYAMYAKA; tpisbaud-selection, of Chandra- 
lekhd, 218, 540. 

Syltambara : Jaina sect, Introduction to the 
Early History of the IX-kkau, i., 200. 

I^VETArATA : Jain sect, 288. 

Byadyada ; Jain doctrine, 201), 406. 

Syeds : children of, brought up as Christians, 
60. 

Sykes : Colonel, 12. 

S^RiA: country, Introduction to the fcany 
History of tlio Dekkan, ii. 

TADioArrADl: 341 note 2. 

Tadi-MAlimh ; records at, 308. 

’i'AGAliuR : copperplate grant at, 301 note 1. 

Taoar : 16. See Togara. 

Tauara ; town, mentioned bv 1’toleniy in the 
second century, 538 note 8; commercial 
mart, 174, 619 ; metropolis of Ariaka, identi¬ 
fication of, 3, 16 note 4, 1 7, 174, 638 note 8 ; 
original seat of the Slliharas, 16, 253; 636, 
646. 

TagarAPUrA: 16; 538. Bee Tagara. 

TAG-ARArURAPARAidESVARA '.hereditary title of 

the S'il&hftras, 53V . 

TAi BAl : wife of tlio chief of Nipam, passes 
off a widow’s child as her own, 670. 

TAILA I.: Western.Chilukya prince of KalyAtu, 
378, 379. Hiingal K&damba, 559. Bee luil- 

Taila II. : .Ahavamalla-'Nurmadi, Western 
Chalukya kiug (973-997),379 i his Hruda, titles, 
and records of his time, 428-431; marries the 


Ratta princess Jilkaludevl, 425; overthrows 
the Ktfshtrakuta Kakka If. (973), 306, 385, 
424, 426, note 4; acquires the whole 
ltiishtrakut.i kingdom, 431 ; restores the 
Chalukya power, 33(5 and note 2, 342 ; 
427 ; his enemy Mufija killed by the Ytidava 
Bhillama, 433, 552 ; 553 ; 576. See Tailapa. 
Hangul Kada nba, 550, 561. See Tailapa'11. 

Taila ill.: brother and successor of the West¬ 
ern Chalukya king Ja^ailekamallall., 457 and 
note 3 ; his birud i and records of his reign, 
459 and notes 3 and 4 ; his feudatories and 
officials, 460, 472, 473, 474, 484*, 494, 601, 
564, 675; his capitals and the date of his 
death, 461 ; 484 ; 494 ; 501 ; 564; 575. 

Tailaiia: 468. See Tailumu. 

'i'AiLAMA : lliingal Kadamha feudatory of tlio 
Western Chalukya king Jagadckauialla II. 
458, 659, 562. * ' 

Tailano-a : country, king of, defeated by the 
Yadava kiug Mahadeva, 246, 528, 

Tailangana : districts, S'ivatrl’s coin found in, 
166 ; later S'lUavAlianas in, their dates, 168 ; 
246. tee Tailanga. 

TailaNGA.s : kiug of, defeated by Jaitrapala, 
239 ; 322. 

Tailapa ; 18, 190, 207-208, 211, 212, 213 ; 214 ; 
229; 233 ; 428; 430. Bee Taila 11. the Western 
Chalukya kiug. 

Tailapa i.: II all gal Kadamba, 559, 561. 

Tailapa II. : 222, 223, 229, 459. Bee Taila 
111. the Western Chalukya king. Hiingal 
Kadamha feudatory of the Western Clialukyas 
Vikramaditva VI. and Some.vara III., 456, 
559, 561, 562. 

Tailapadlv a : 462. Set) Taila 111. the Western 
Chalukya king. 

TXjika : branch of astrology, 188. 

Tajik as ; Arabs, army of, vampiished by Tu. 
kesi, 187, 310, 316, 375. 

TakaRib KhAn : Mughal officer, captures Sam- 
bhiji, 696. 

TakkolA: Bfishtrakhta Krislnja HI., kills the 
Cliola Kijtditva at, 419. 

Taksuaka ; hooded serpent, 577. 

Tala ; fort, 40, 83. 

Tala: manuscript written mi the leaves of, 248. 

TAlau : capital of the Koukaii, 4. 

Talakad : inseription at, 302 and note 1 ; 439, 
492; taken by the Hoysala Vishijuvardhana, 
4 95, 496, 4 98,'499, 591,505. 

Tai-ArAdy-Gonha : Hoysaja Vishijuvardliana's 
birudii, 494. 

TalacadetA : Chalukya king. 587. 

TAlApURumsbAkA : village, 420. 

TalavanapubA : 299, 495 note 5 ; 496. See 
Talakdd. 

Talegaon DAbhAde : the Maritha army amder 
BIndia, Holkar, and Haripnnt meets at, 605. 

Talegaon PttawdukkA : NizknTs troops routed 
by the Marilthha at (1751), 627. 

TalekkAd : Western Ganga capital, 299. 

Talottat ; "Ferishta’s name for tho Konkan, 
Introduction to the History of the Konkan, 
ix, I’ass, opened about 1830, 129. 
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TAlqUND : inscription at, 287 and note 1, 291 ; 
322, 430, 435 and note 10 ; record at, 473; in 
the Shimogga district, 501. 

TAlikot : battle of, between Him BAj of 
Vijayanagar and the MusalmAn confederation 
of Alimadnagar BijUpur Bidar and Golkonda; 
complete defeat and death of llAm Eli (1504). 
645. 

Tal-Konkan ; lowlands, Introduction to the 
History of the Konkau, ix. 

TahtpAea : country, 334. 

TamaRamuoe : village, 377. 

Tambapanni : modern Ceylon, province out¬ 
lying Asoka’a dominion, 140. 

TAmbrapurI : in lVJgaum, 627. 

Tamil : non-Aryan language, 137 ; pcoplo, 
499, See Tigulas. Chronicle, 300. 

Tana : ThAna, 4. 

TAnAji MalusRa ; f'hivAji’s friend, is present 
at the meeting of thivAji with Afzul Kli&n, 
592 ; storms the fort of Sinligad; his death, 
594. 

Tangiebs : 534. 

Tanjapuki : modern Tanjore, besieged by 
Biituga, 419 note 7. 

Tan job : 133, 14). 

Tanjork : 419; grant, 301 note 1. 

Tanka : its king subdued by Dautidurga, 195 ; 
country, king of, 389. 

Tans A : kingdom of, 5. See ThAna. 

TaNtiii Kontha : village, 334. 

Tap! : river, 133, 134, 148, 199, 203, 231, 
241. 

Iapi-tAta-dj^a : country on either side of the 
river Titpf, 134. 

TaptI ; the river, 282 note 6, 310, 353 note 2, 
359, 525. 

TAkabAi : BAjarAm’s widow, Tcgent of the 
Maratha kingdom, 597 ; retakes 1’anhAla 
(1710) and makes Kolhapur her residence and 
the capital of the younger branch of the 
family of bhivuii, 8J, 598 j her intrigues ; 
DamAji GAikwAd joins her, 601 ; her rebellion 
(j 764), 602 ; her death (.1761), 003. 

TAKAFg : 42. 

TArAnath ; author of tlio history of Buddliism, 

m. 

TAkAppr ; 8; town, seized by Bhimrdja, 27; 
attacked by the Abyssinian* (1559), 48; tliAni- 
dAri, attacked by tbo Mughals, 64; Portuguese 
fort at, 66 ; ftaghuimthrao seeks shelter at, 
102 . 

TardavAdi : territorial division, 298 notes 
2 and 3 ; governed by othcers of the 
Western Chdlukyas of Kaiyani, 367, 431,440, 
443, 456, 458, 460, 470; governed by 
Kajaohurya officers, 473, 485 ; by an officer 
of tbc^Devagiri Yadavas, 621. 

TArAbevi ; wife of Jogamarasa, 406 note 6, 448. 

TarakAgAhara : village, 365. 

TAraeesvara: temple of, at HAngal, inscrip¬ 
tion at, 505 note. 3, 563 note 3. 

TArAnAd : district, 505. 

TAbgaon ; town, remains with ShAhu, 666. 

Ta-ThsIN ; Chiueso for Dakahipa, 133. 


uprooted and 


TAvarBYA&hatta: mountain pass of TAvare, 

Tavernier ; English traveller (1666), 695. 

Tax : on tobacco, 63; on houses and shops, 99, 
100 ; on grazing, wood-cutting, trades, ’and 
fishing,- 123 ; thirty-six taxes levied in the 
Northern Konkan, 126. 

TAyalur ; in Mysore, inscription at, 318 note 14, 

Taylor ; Df?, 263 note 2. • 

Tisbumlauka : village, 365 note ], 

TkerowrA : Tirawade, 648 note 1. 

Tejiraja : Tejimayya or Tejngi the Western 
chalnkya king fcomoSvara IV.'* officer, 466 j 
Kalaelmrya fcovideva’s officer, 485. 

Tejugi : 465. bee TejirAja. 

Telang : Mr., 174, 366 note 1. 

TelingAna ; princes of, 533. 

Trluga : 308. 

Teiugu : Non-Aryan language, 137. 

Telunga : country, kings of, uprooted and 
established by iringhu))a, 244, 522, 624-525 
and note 1. 

Temples : despoiled of their riches by the 
Portuguese (1694), 69. 

Temple : Major, 346 note 4. 

Ten village, 361 note 1. 

Tuna : village, in the NavasArl division, 203. 

Tenevalage :. Bhillama reigns at, 620 and 
note 5. 

Tenna identified with Tend, 203, 415. 

Teravan : village, 223, 224. 

Tkkavataka : identified with Teravai;, 223,467. 

TkrdAl ; in 8Ang]i state, 431; inscription at, 
548 ; records at, 664, 556. 

Terekiiol ; southern boundary of the Kon- 
kap, Introduction to the History of the Kon- 
kap, ix. 

Terkyub : invaded by Hoysaja Vishpuvardhana,- 
496, 

Terwan : in the Batnugiri district, copperplate 
grant from, 466; grunted to a Br&hmap, 467. 

TkSpka.: 233. 

Tevi'r ; 214 ; capital of tho Kalachuri family, 
225, See Tripura. 

Tewar ; 880; near Jabalpur, 627, Bee Tri¬ 
pura. 

Tkags: 126. 

TjtAuirika : country, 364. 

TuAbubs : wild tribe, 126. 

Thal ; town seized by BhimrAja, 27. 

ThAna; district, 282 note 5, 298 note 2, 310, 
404, 515, 538 note 8, 641 ; caves in, 9 ; capi¬ 
tal of tlie North Konkap under the S'ilah&ras, 
16; 24; 542 ; S'ilah&ra port, 21; its decay 
as a port, 7 ; 33 ; S'ilaluuTi princes of, reinstat¬ 
ed by their Karsh! relatives, 648, 570; S'ilA- 
hAra dynasty of, destroyed by the Pevagiri 
YAdava king MaliAdeva, 247; copperplate 
grants from, 247, 248, 529, 643; martyrdom 
of four friar% at, 5 ; capital of the Etonian 
provinco of the GujarAt MusalmAu kingdom, 
33 ; pays tribute to the Portuguese, 46 ; Por¬ 
tuguese fort at, 66 ; taken by the MarAthAs 
(1737), 84; taken by 'the English (1774), 85, 
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100 -101; condition of, 10ft ; Trimbftkji Deu- 
gle imprisoned in the fort of (1816J, 610. 

Thanavi : village, 4u4. 

ThAnawa. : village, 404. 

Thanesar: 106. 

Thibetan : language, 201. 

Thomas : Mr., 166, 167. 

TuurnAvi : modern Thanavi or Thafnawa, 404. 

Tiastenes : identified with Chas^ana, 159. 

Tidgundi : in tlio BijApur district 460; copper* 
plate grant from, 5611, 577. 

Tigadahalli : inscription at, 509. 

T l r, ['las : Tamil people, ousted by GaAgarfija, 

Tikka ; of the Kadamba stock, father-in-law of 
VikramAditya VI., 44ft. 

Tij.awalli : village, 281 note 3; in Tlh irwlr 
district, inscription at, 240, 438 note 3, 410 
note 1, 624 note 1. 

Timber : trade of Hasaein, 33. 

Tim RAj : son of K;im Raj of Vijayanagar, 
645. 

Tinnevei.lt : 277. 

Tipparasa: YAdava king MahAdeva’a officer 
(1269), 523. 

TippoJa : architect, huilds the temple at Dc- 
gAriive, 569. 

Tippoo SultAn: 108. See Tipu. 

Tippor : inscription at, 309 and note 1 ; given 
to GangarAja by Vishljuvardhaua, 530. 

Tipu : liis treacherous conduct towards the 
chief of Nargund ; forcibly circumcises a large 
number of. Hindus (1786), 660 j makes a 
treaty with the MarAthAs (1787), 601 ; Sou¬ 
thern MarAtha Country taken from him 
(179*), 662. 

TiravAdA: place of residence of Gaijdarstdibya, 
ifilAhAra ruler of Kolh-tpur, 266; modern 
Tirawadi, 517, 54 s . 

TfRTHAKnANDA : part of HemAdri’s Chatur- 
varga ChintAmai/i; treats of pilgrimages to 
holy places, 219. 

TieukkalokkunrAM : inscription at, 318 note 
S, 322 note 7, 419,42'. 

Tirumakudlu-NarasIfUr : tAluka in Mysore, 
f 81 note 4. 

TfvAiiA.iA : conquers the NAgas, 281 note 3. 

Tivili : musical instrument of the RAsbtrakd- 
tas of MAlkhcd, 387. 

Ton : Colonel, connects AnahilavAda kings with 
KalyAn and Koul.uu, 1 7. 

ToaooHCHEnc : grant from, 369. 

Toka: 363 note 2 ; sacred place of the Hindus 
at the meeting of the PravarA with the GodA, 

627. 

Tonda : Topi’ai, Toijillra, Tuijdlra, TuiplAka, 
country, 318. 

Tonda: chiiftains, TaUavas, 496. 

Tondat : 318. See Tor/'a. 

TonoaimAn : KaruuAkara, Pallava chief and 
general of the Eastern Chaluljya Kulottunga- 
chodadeva I„ 333. 

ToNOANtrn: modern Tor/l'ir, near Seringapa- 
patam, Vlra-BallAla III,’* p lace of retirement, 
610. 


ToNnfRA: 818. See Toijda. 

Tonnur : 510. See Toi/jamir. 

Toparon : port, 1. 

Toragale ; Torgal territorial division, 298 note 
2, 4:11 ; 465 ; 523. 

Toragat.eva - Bevarasa : probably identical 
with IlevarAja, 528. 

Toragare : territorial division, 435, 440. 

ToramAna: fortign invader conquers MAhva 
between A.D. 484- 510, 312. 

Tobamara : country, 369. 

Toranagal - Brahmaoeva : inscription at the 
temple of at S'irnr, 436 note 2. 

Torgal territorial division, 431; taken by 
A'li A'dil ShAh (1573), 645. 

Tokkhedk : grant at, 395, 399, 401, 409. 

Torna: hill fort, taken by ShivAji (1646), 
591. 

Tovaretaghatta : mountain‘pans, 433. See 
T'Avareyaghatta. 

Tovimadeva : Kadamba feudatory of Jayasim- 
ha 1I„ 435 437, 660, 664. 

Trade : under A'ndhrabbfityas and S'AtavA- 
lianas, 174, 176; Portuguese royal monopoly 
of, 61; Portuguese, 62. 

Traikctaka; era, comes to be called Kaia- 
chnri or Cliedi era, 17ft - - 179, 294; coin, 295 
note 1. bee Traikutakas: 

TRAfKr-fAKAs : charter issued from the camp of 
the, driven by the Kshatrapas. retire to Central 
India and assnmo the name of Haihaya and 
Kalachuri, 294 ; finally destroy the power of 
the Kshatrapas and regain possession of their 
capital (249*50), 2.M, 295. 

TrailokvamahaDevt : Haihaya princess ; wife 
of Chnlukya king VikramAditya II. builds a 
S'iva temple, 90, 296, 374, 377, 414 note 4. 

TrAILOkyamalla : biruda of BoraeAvara I., 
2 4, 438; of Tailapa II. or Taila 111,222, 
459. 

Trailokyesvara ; temple of S'iva at I’attada- 
kala built by TrailtikvamabAdevI, wife of 
VikramAditya II., 90, 3‘4, 377. 

Tranjipora: town, 616. See TanjApurl. 

TranQukira ; stockaded fort, 48. 

Travanoore; state, 277, 282 note 6. 

Travellers ; Arab, i 09. 

Teeatt ; between KAnmdeva king of Devagiri 
and A'llA-ud-din Kliilji, 251; between the 
Pcshwa and the Mughals (1760), 627 ; of par¬ 
tition between SAtAra and KolhAuur (1730), 
82, 66G; between the English and the ; idis 
(1733), 83; with the MarAthls (1739), 
97 ; of Snrat, 101; of Purandhar, 103; of 
SAlbve (1782), 106; between the Pant Pra- 
tinidhi and the Peshwa (1784), 106; between 
the MarAthAs and Tipu (1787), 661 ; of 
MahAd (1796). 110; of Bassein (1803), 111; 
of Poona (1817). 115, 611; with the JAhgir- 
dArs (181ft), 612; between the A'ngria and the 
English (1822), I 27. 

Trial ft! ordeal; 656 and note 5, 57] and 

note 3. 

Tribhog-AbhYantara-Siddhi : 440, 448. 

TribhivanachIrya ; 370. See Gui/la. 
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TRTnMrVANiDnfRA Nclamba : Pallava king, 
332, 421. 

TribmtvAnamalla : liruda assumed by tlie 
Western Ckalukyas, 211; bimda of Western 
ChAlukya king VikramAditya V., 434; of 
VikramAditya II. or VI,, 216, 445, 447 ; of 
Sotnesvara IV., 463; of Kalaeliurva Bijjala, 
470, 471, 474 j bimda of Hoysala Vishijuvar- 
dhana, 40%, 493, 494; of Narsimha I., 600; 
of Vlra-BullAla, 601. PAtjdya feudatory of 
VikraniAditya VI., 452. Goa KAdamba prince, 
505, 571. 

TrIBHUVAnAsRAYA-NAGAVARDHANA : Nirpaij 
grant of, 357, 359 note li 

Triohinopoly ; district in tlio Madras Freai- 
dency, 608. 

Trikalinga; country, 522. 

Trikalinoa^: king of, killed by Jaitngi, 239. 

TrIkOta : .town, 179; in AparAnta (Konkaij), 
294 ; kingdom, 403 noto 3. 

Trueqj'AKAs: kings of Central and. .South’ 
Gujarat and North Konkan, 13. 

Trikdtesvara : inscription in the temple of, 
at Gadag, 432 note 7, 506 noto 3, 518 note 4 
020 . 

Trilochana- KAdambA : sprung from a drop 
of sweat of the god S'iva after the conquest of 
Tripura, 280 liote 2, 342, 566. See Jayanta. 

Triloch ana-Pallava : 340. 

TrilochanapAla : king of LAtyideAa, 340 note 
1,412 note 5, 431. 

Trimbaka : fort, surprised by the MarAthAs 
(1751), 627. 

Trimbakji Drnole : BAii RAo II.’s. chief ad¬ 
viser, 609 ; commissions NArohu Takti, Patel 
of Karrambha, to dear the Gaugthari of Bliils, 
630; takes Chatursing prisoner (1812), 114, 
610; 111 the zenith of his power (1818 -1814), 
610 ; murders GangAdliar ShAstri (1814), 610 ; 
his imprisonment in and escapo from the fort 
of ThAna (1815-16), 115, 010 ; levies men and 
stirs the country (1817), 610 ; is surrendered to 
the English by the I’cshwa and is imprisoned 
in the fort of ThAna (1818), 119, 610. 

Thimba kkao DAbhAdb : succeeds his father 
as the SenApati of the MarAthAs (1721) ; 
incitod by NizAm-ul-Mulk to march against 
BAji HAo I., is defoatod and falls in the action 
(1731), 600. 

TrimhakrAo MAmA : commander of tho army 
of the Regency; defeated by RaghuuAtkrAo 
near Paudliarpur, 604. 

Trinetra : Kadamba king, 342. God S'iva, 
680, 681. 

TripakavatA : modern Murgod in the Paras- 
gad tAluka of the Bejgaum district, 286 note 
6. ‘ 

TRltVEA: modern Tevur, 226, 240 ; capital 
of the Kalachuri dynasty, 179, 181, 380, 
418, 627 ; capital of tho Chedi country, 225, 
240 j demon killed by S'iva, 286 note 2, 666 ; 
380 note 1. 

Triuas’mi: mount, 148. 

TeiAirApalli : modern Trichinopoly, inscrip¬ 
tion at, 331. 
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TrivAdi : family name among GujarAt BrAli- 
mai)s, 246. 

TrivAti : musical instrument of tho Rastas, 
622. 

Tsa-ta-li ; ICshatriyas mentioned by If wan 
Tbsang, 184. 

Tula ka ; country, 189. 

TdkAji ; KAnoji A'ngria’s father, distinguishes 
himself in thivAji’s fleet, 87. 

TukAji Holicar ; 604, 

TulApur: SambhAji executed at (1689), 696. 

Ttrr,u; kings conquered by Vishpuvardhana, 
495, 496, 499 ; country, subjugated by tho 
Hangul KAdamba KAnmdeva, 663. 

Tulova : country, 282 note 6, 308, 

TulUvaladevi' : Gutta princess, married to 
Ball A) a, son of Sirirha of the SAntaji maiplala, 
679, 683. 

Tuluvas : defeated by Hoysala Vislujuvardba- 
na, 496. 

Tumbige : inscription at, 432. 

TukhAka ; 318. See Tov<Ja. 

Tunlira : 318. See Toiuja. 

TundIrapurai : name of Kalfichi, capital of 
the Pallava kings, 318. 

TbjtqA : river, 441. 

TongAbhadrA: river, 186 ; 198;rivertliesouth¬ 
ern boundary of tbe RAshtrakAtyr kingdom 
under Govinda III., 199 ; 216, 217 ; Homeb'vara 
I. the Western ChAlukya king of KalyAip 
drowns himself in the, 215-216, 217, 442; 377. 
395,396, 444,445, 454, 500, 680, 582 note 
4; 669. 

TitngAb ; hill and shrine, 28. 

Turashkas: MusalmAn kings of Delhi, 509, 
525. 

Tcseb ; defeat the Portuguese (1586), 45. 

UoHOHAWif: capital of No)ambavAdi, 319 ami 
noto 1; 486 ; fortress at, reduced by Hoysala 
Vislu)uvardhana,496; taken by Hoysaja Vlra- 
BallAJa II., 606. 

UchcuasgIwuiiu : in the BellAry district of 
the Madras Presidency, in tho Cliitaldurg 
district of Mysore, 286 note 6 ; 466. 

UchohangIgibi : lord of, 285 note 6, 664. 

Gchchasking! : identified with Uchcliangf- 
durg in the Chitaldurg district of Mysore, 
285 and note 5. 

Udauhavva: goddess, image of,’422 noto 3. 

UdAji ChawhAn : seizes the fort of Battis 
ShirAla and is won over by Shiliu by the 
grant of the chauth of ShirAla and KarAd, 
599. 

Udayachandra : of the PiichAn family, ren¬ 
ders to his hereditary master Nandivarman 
Pallava various services, 326-327. 

UjiayacttandramangalA : modern Udayendi- 
ram, 327. See KumAramangala Ve})attdr. 

UbayadeyapAndita: -see Niravadyapandita, 

*- 191. 

DdayAditYa: officer of Some A vara II„ 443. 
Brother of Hoysaja Visbipivardhana, 493, 500. 

UdavAditya-Ganga-PeemAbi : WesternGauga 
prince and feudatory of VikraniAditya VI., 
452. 
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UnAYXDITYA-GANGAPEBMANADI-BnrVANAlKA- 
v[ra : 428 note 4. See UdayAditya-Ganga- 
l’ennAdi. 

TjDAvii>iTYA-VfBA-Kii:AKA8A: of the Bin a 
race, 486. 

U DAYANA : king, 171 i Sahara king, slain at 
Nelveli by Udayachandra the Pallava general, 

326. 

Udayendiram : in the North Areot district, 
Madras, grant from, 299 note 4, 319 note: 2 j 
320 note 6 ; 322 ; 324 note 1; 325 note 4 ; 

327, 351. 

Udbhata : S'iva’s attendant, 482. 

11 noin : battle of, between tlio Marithus under 
Sadashivrdo Bhau and the Nizam (1760), 027. 
Unn A a ; subdued by Sahadova, 142. 

UgEADANDA - UondniTYA • PaRAMESVAEAVAE- 
MAN: Pallava king, contemporary of Vikra- 
maditya I., 291 note 1. Sec Pavmetvaiavar- 
man I, 

Ugrapanda PaT 1 A51KSVAT!AVARIIAN I. : Pallava 
king, 329. 330. Keo Ugrarlanda-LokAditva- 
ravame^varavarman mid Paramesvaravainan 

I. 

UgeaSEnX.: king of Palakka, 280. 
Uohavaeman : successor of the Pallava king 
Arkftvarman, 331. 

Ujjain: in Millva, 583. 

UjjayanI : modern Ujjain, 578, 679, 580, 581, 
6S2, 584. 

V.UAYiNf: modern Ujjain, 139; Kihatrapas of, 
153; Satraps at, 157; 100, 161, 109,170; 
Dautidurga’s charity at, 195 ; 414, 578, 579, 
583. 

tJLAlIALANDAPERUMdl,: temple at Conjeevc- 
ram, inscription at, 331, 

Upavi: town in north Kanara, Basava takes 
refuge at, 227 ; Chaunabasava Hies to, 480. 
UmbaeA: village, 41G. 

Umbhbl : village, 3/0. 

Umdher: village, 370. See Umbhcl. 

UmbtA : grayt, 312 note 7. 

Uncebi : Hennery Island, taken and fortified 
by the Sidis, 72. 

UndikavAtikA : 38G. 

Undivana Kosuthaka : modem Urjukkinlu 
near Conjeeveram, 325. 

UtbalikA : territorial division, 423. 
Upmnakatte : given to damps by the Hilda 
prince Acliugi II,, 574. 

Uean : S'ilabilra town, 16, 21. 

UbeukkAdu : village, near Conjeeveram, 325. 
UreukkAtttjkkotta : UprukkAdu near Con¬ 
jeeveram, 325. 

Ued-UanavikbAnIA : liruda of Mangalctfa, 

847. 

Ubhycpalli : village, 320. 

UshavadAta : inscriptions of, 148, 149, 101, 
157, 173, 176. 

Utkaba : Orissa, 142 ; king of, defeats Mallugi 
tho Vidava king, 236 j 516. 

UtkAlas : people of Orissa, 481. 

Utricularia aleoccebulea ; plant with pur¬ 
ple flowers, 28. 


UttamaihiaotiAS: Kshatriyas, king of, relieved 
by UshavadAta from an attack of the MAla- 
yas, 148. 

Uttaea-PueAna : latter half of the MahA- 
Pnruna compiled by Guryxbhadra, 407, 411. 
Uttaka RAmaciiarita : drama by liliaia- 
bliuti, 136. 

UttahAyana 8amkeAnti : tho winter solstice, 
466. 

UvrUNUABiirjA : father of Nunda, comes from 
Upper India and settles to tho south of the 
Godavari, 340 note 4. 

Y ACHAsrATtMlsBA : author of the Bhamati, 
215. 

VapapaiirakA : village, 399. 

VaddAraviij.A ; tax, 450, 461. 

Vaddiqa : Amoglivavslia the Kishtrabiita king, 
successor of Govinda IV., 414 note J, 418; 
Ills birudu, epithet, and titles, 418 ; his wife, 
290, 418. YAdava chief of ScujadeSa, 
feudatory of the HAslitrakdta king Rrislu,a 
III.,-231, 232, 420, 613- See Badagi, Vmuliga, 
and Vadugi. 

VAnE 1 ‘Adei. : eaves, 9. 

Vaimjaon : convention of (1778), 103, 605. 
VADuuiRA: village, identified with Berdi, 420. 
VAdi : SavautvAdi, insurrection in (1844-45), 
129. 

VAm : meaning of the word, 298 note 3. 
VAdcgi : Vaddiga, 231. 

Vadik; i: YAdava prince of Seimadosa, succes¬ 
sor of Bliillama III., 234, 515. 

Vaobiiata ; medical author, 249. 

VAonEtA: dynasty of AifidlvAd, 525 and note 
4, 532 note 1. 

VAiiadi : maintain pass, 459, 497, 675. 
Vaioaubha: 140. 

V aidisa : Besnagar, 407. 

VaijayantI : probably Busumtion of the Greek 
geographers, probably BanavAsi ; may l>e 
identified with Vijayadurg, 1/4-175 ; 

Xadamba king of, cdnijuered by Klrtivarman 
1., 281, 285, 345. 

Vairagad: fort, 620. 

VaIkamegua : liruda of Dantidurga, 389 
note 5, 399 note 7. 

V t aiiiAtai>vka-. Htngal. 568. 

Vaistwava: cave, at BadAmi, completed 

(578), 346 ; faith, lloysalas converted to, 
491. 

VaisiinavI : one of the div ine mothers (Pleiades), 
337 note 4. 

Vaitaena : river, the north and south boundary 
of tlie Portuguese district of Bassein and 
Daman, 54, 71. 

Vajjada T.North lvorikaii SilAhAra king, 639. 
See Vajjadadcva. 

Vajjada II.: North Konkai; SilAhAra king, 
539. See Vajjadadcva II. 

Vajjadadev: Vajjada I., 15, 37. 

Vajjadadev 11,: Vajjada II., 15, 18, 542 

note 0. 

Vajba : Kalachnrya king Bijjala’s son, 471. 
See Vajradeva. 
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VajradEva : Kajaclinrya Bijjula's son, 477. 
Sec Vajra. 

VajuahabtA; Ganga king, 197. 

Vajhata : paramount king of Northern India, 
defeated b,v VinayAdiLya, 36S, 378, 389, 

Vajrin : ruler, Mangalaveshtaka slain by 
Hhillamnthe Devagivi Yiulava king, 620. 

VAKEsvara j village, 331. Hoe VuijdioSvara. 

Vakkaleei : Western Chalukya record from 
316, 322, 376 s copperplate grant of Klrtivar- 
man II. from, 327, 33d, 374, 317, 378, 427, 
and note 3. 

VakvapadIta : work on Sanskrit grammar, 
406. 

VAiabfu : city in SurAslitra or KathiawAd, 615 j 
niodom WalA, its kings suceeid the. Early 
Guptas in KathiAvida ; referred to as a tlrlha 
or sacred place, 284 and note 4; its king 
anointed by VUhuuvavdhnna-YaSodhaTinan 
to the rule of KAthiAwAda about 626, 382 ; 
its king defeated by Harsbavardhana (608- 
048), 314 note 1 ; GodhrA owned by, 316, 382 j 
at war with Dadda III. (706), 310; stops the 
progress of the Western Chalukya king 
Mangalosa, 336 ; irregularities in the succes¬ 
sion of the rulers of, 34(3 notu 4 ; RAslitmkutaa 
kopt back by the kings of ; end of the dynasty 
of, 382. 

ValavAda : 648 ; 549. 

Valavata: modern Valavdeiu, 266. 

VAr.AVDE.vr: place of residence of Gaiy’arAditya 
the Kolhapur K'ilAhAra ruler, 255. 

VAleNTIA : Lord (1804), 123. 

Vaupattana : stronghold founded by Ilham- 
miyara, 537. 

Vai.laoua : title or epithet of the kings of .the 
Western Chalukya family, 181. 19U, 324, 326, 
344, 351, 377- Epithet of Buddhavarumu of 
the Gujarit branch of the Western Clialukyas 
of B.uUini, 359. Epithet assumed by tho 
ltAshtruUiita kings Dantidurga, 389, and by 
Amoghavarsba I., 199, 408 and note 4, 409, 

ValiabhEnbua : epithet of PuHkcJin II, used 
in tho Eastern Chalukya records, 351. 

Vallam : near Chingleput, inscription on a 
rock-cut S'aiva temple at, 328. 

Valuer : town, passed through by Vishlptvar- 
Jhana, 496, 498. 

Valldraka : 391 note 6. 

Valt.UriicA : village, 413, 

Valu-kaka : cave monastery at, 149 ; 175 ; 30L 
note 6. 

VAnvA : hcad-qnarters of M dazzim, 654. 

V A. man A ; great grand father of HemAdri, 24S 

VAN A-rAK VAN : third hook of the-MahAblmrata, 
278 noto 2. 

VanajAsi : Moggaliputto sends missionaries to, 
143- 144; 278 note 2; 346,370. fee Buua- 
vAsi. 

VANDnAsuRAcnAtJKA : fortress at, 490. 

VAjTDiaA : YAdava king of Hemjudesa, 420 ; 
513. Hee BAdagi and Vaddiga. 

Yanga ; eastern Bengal, 281; king of, brought 
under subjection, 219; conquered by Klrti- 
varmau I,, 346 ; by the Gurjara king, 400 ; 


worships tho RAshtrakiita king Amoghavarsba 
I., 402. 

ViNf-DiNOORf: grant found at, 196 noto 3, 
197, 11)8 note 2, 199. 

VanjAkis: grain-carriers, 80 . 

Vankapuua : modern BankApur, 411. 

Vankesvaiia : village, 334. t ee Vakc^vnra. 

VappleA : king, slain by the RAshtrakilta king 
Krishna III., 420. 

Vappcvanna : North Konkan SilAhAra king, 
17,639. 

VakadA : river, 347. 

VakAua ; king, contemporary of Govinda 111,, 
396. 

VarAhA-lAnciicitana : Chalukya crest, 338. 

VarAuamiwra : contemporary of Vuraruohi, 
144 ; author of the Brihatsariihiti, 310, 431 
note 2. 

VArAiiI ; one of the Pleiades, 337 note 4. 

Varalatta : country, 2S2 note 6. 

VAranAbi : Benares, 284 note 4. 

Vararuchi : author of the PrAkjita T’rakASa, 
one of the nine gems of tho court of VikramA- 
ditya, the contemporary of VarAhamihira and 
KAlidAsa, 114,171. 

VarAta kinqb : dispersed by Vishrpivardhana, 
496. 

Varda : river, 658. 

VardanGAD ! fort built by SliivAji (1676), 605. 

Vahiutaras : Buddhist carpenters, 173. 

VarduamAn AiTKA : town, Jain temple at, 552 
note 8. 

Variavi: modern WAriav, 310, 412. 

VArxikas : aphorisms of KAtyAyana, 139, 140 f 

VaeubknnA: river, 866. 

Varuna: god of the ocean, 347. Village in 
Mysore, inscription at 380, 

Vasai : Bassein, district, 29. 

VAsANtikAdevI : goddess PndmAvati, family 
goddess of the Iloysajas, 490. 

VasantaprIvabAja : vassal of Maliendvapota- 
raja, 328. 

VAbind : porhaps Vazen, 49. 

VAsihhtu! : mother of PulumAyi, 149; wife 
of Gotaraiputra S'Atakanji, 161. 

VasisuthIputa : Chaturapana, 153. 

VAsiauTnfrtTTKA : A'ndbrabbritya king (133- 
162), 10 ; Sitakarui, identified with Chatara- 
pana, 153-154, 167. 

VAbota : fort, siege of (1807), 609. 

Vastui'Ala : minister of Lav&TjaprasAda Va- 
glielA, S41. 

VAscdeva : one of "the names of Krisluja, 142. 
Grandfather of HcmAdri, 248, 

VAsuki : NAga king, 576, 577. 

Vatanagara : district, 398. 

Vatans : 34. 

VAtApi : identification with modern BAdAmi in 
BijApur district, 280 and noto 3, 538 note 8 ; 
351 note 1; 366; destroyed by Narasimhavar- 
man 1„ 326; taken by MaliAmalla the Pallavu 
king, 328 ; 829 noto 4 ; capture of by PulikeGn 
I., 344, 346 ; adorned by Kirtivurman I., 346 ; 
installation of tho gods Braluna Visli^u and 
MaheAvara at (699), 371. See BAdAmi. 
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VAtApikonda : .taker of VAtApi, epithet of 
Narasiriihavarman I. the Pallava king, 32?. 

VAtApipurA : capital of Pulakesi I., identified 
with BAdAmi, 181 ; 189. See Vatapi. 

Vatavriksuadhvaja : banner of the Guttas, 
578. 

Vatsa : family stock, 182. 

VatsarA^a : ‘king of Ujjain, 393; contem¬ 
porary of Govinda III., 395. 

Vats As : king of the, driven to tho desert of 
MArvAd by Dhmva, 197. 

VAtsyAyana : author of tho KAmashtras, 17!. 

Vattora: king of, conquered by Kirtivannan 
I., 281, 346. 

V AVYtTLATALLA : territorial division, 423. 

VAyu : PurAtja, 133, 134, 136, 155, 150, 163, 

163, 164, 165, 166, 167, 177. 

Vazkn : perhaps YAsind, 49, 

Veadors : factors, 52, 53. 

VhdAngas: 482. 

VedAnta Kalpataru : commentary on tho 
V Achaspatimisra’s BliAmatl, 245. 

VedAntasOtrabhAshya : S'ariikarAeliArya's 
work, 246. 

Veda» : 482. 

VepAaiRAs: aamo as Siva Srf, 155. 

Vegavat! : river, 326. 

VejApur : In the Mahf Kai;tli.4, 359 note 3. 

VelApa Eai : former servant of tho Vijaya- 
nagar king, independent ruler of Bankapur, 
defends himself witii much vigour against the 
MusalmAns of BijApur (1573), 615. 

VklApura : BelApura, modern Beliir, tourn in 
Mysore, 298 ; historical authority of the lloy- 
saias first connected with, 491 and note 2; 
498. 

V ellore : town, insiudptkm at, 332, 419, 421. 

Vellura : 391 note o. 

Valictraka : 391 note 6. See Valtiraka. 

VelugrAma : territorial division, 298 note 2; 
sent of government of the Uuttas, 560, 506, 
557; 

VelugbAmE: Belganm, 460; province ruled 
over by tho Goa KAdambas, 568, 670. 

VEt.(jRPrADi; village, 422. 

Venetians : carriers of Indian goods, join 
Egyptians, 43. 

VengainAdu : Vengi territory of the Eastern 
Chalukyas, 341 note 2. 

Vengaon: birth-place of NAn& t'Aheb, 130. 

VENof; boundaries and identification of, 280 ; 
Vishrprvardhana, brother of PulakcAi II,, 
founds tho family of Eastern Clialukyas at 
(about 617), 185, 277, 335 note 1, 352 ; sub¬ 
jected by the Paliavas (733-747), 326-327; 
king of, attends on the KAshtrakiita king 
Govinda III. as his servant and builds tlic wall 
of Milkhed, 198, 396,402-403 ; conquered by 
Amoglmvarsha I., 199, 402; territory, overran 
hy Krishija II., 412; conquered by VikramA- 
ditya ll. also styled VI., 216, 442 j king of, 
seizes the throne of KAncht and is defeated 
by VikramAditya II., 217, 234, 445, 525; 
king of, subdued by tiic Cliojas (1012), 308. 

VENufruRA : town, 332. 


VengorAbiiTra : country, 321. 

VENGURLAr Dutcli factory at, G3; burnt by 
<| 6b4 \ b ? * b,,r,lt b J the Moghais 

,lb 7 o), / 0 ; sacked by.tuitAn Mauzim ( 1684 ) 
77; plundered by the t'Avants (1780) 107- 
ceded to tho English, 112; taluka, 347 note 2 ’ 
Vengurlem : 181, 185. 

VenkAji : half brother of SbivAji, 595 . 

VVNKATAnni : brother of RAtn BAi 645 
Venkati Yesay Bai : officer of the BiiAnur 
government (1573), 645. J 1 

Vt.skatrAo : chief of Nargund, is pressed for 
an increased tribnto by Tipu; apiilics for aid 
first to tho English and then to the Peshwa ; 
capitulates; is thrown into prison and his’ 
daughter taken into Tipu’s harem (1785; 
660, 

VenugrXma : 298 note 2; provhice, 431 627* 
lost by tho Goa KAdambas, 571 ; scat of 
government of the Rattas, 650, 556, 557 . 
Bee V elugrAma or Bejgaum, 

Venupcra : Bejgaum seat of government of 
the ltuttas, 650, 557. 

Vkritl :391. BeeEllorA. 

VesAva : Portugnelo fort at, 64, 60 ; taken bv 
tho English (1774), 101; 128. " 

Vebt^ ; son of Bhillama II., iiis various nanres, 
514. See Vcsugi, 

Vesitga : 233. ^o Vcsugi. 

Vesugi : ladava King, 233, 234 ; 614 ; succeeds 
\ adugi, 615. See Vesii. 

Vkscka : 233, 514. 8ce Vesugi. 

VktAla : king of ghostB, 169, 

Veta.svat: country containing velas or canes 
mentioned by PAijini, 139. 

VJtkayatI : river, 143. 

Vktugibeva : GhAlukya prince, 224. 
Vjoau-generae : 86. 

Vicars apostolic : freed from the jurisdiction 
of the Inquisition of Goa-(1673), 61. 
Viceroys: Portuguese, prohibit all heathen 
,, rites, 59 ; engage in illicit trading, 52. 
Viohana : southern viceroy of' the Dovagiri 
YAdava king Singling, reduces tire Western 
UhAlukyas, Rattas, and KAdambas, 523, 624, 
527,555, 553. 

ViDAitBiiA ; 134; the first Aryan .province in 
the south; Sugriva sends his followers to, 
135 ; first settlcmentof A'ryasin, 141; country 
mentioned in the RAmAyaifa, 142 ; ruled hy 
Bhdjas, 143 and note 2 ; separate kingdom in 
the time of the S'ungas, 146; ruled hy 
Gotamlputra, 149. J 

Yidencuapai.i.tkA : village, 333. 

VidisA : identified with Bhilsa:, 142 ; capital of 
Agnimitra, 147- 

Vidyadhakas : certain class of demi gods, 253 ; 
536, 

VidyAnanda : Jain writer, 407 - 408. 

^ 2 ^j A ‘ NAliI '' au ^ bor ll 7 the PratAparudriya, 

VidyApAti : chief paijdit, 219 . 

ViiiAbas : of Buddha and Xrya-TArAdcvl at 
DauihaJ, 452. 

VihAks: monasteries, 10. 
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Vihige : the Saramba), 372. 

Vijamba : great grand-daughter of Kokkalia I., 
296. Wife of Indra III., 203 and note 3, 
204, 414 note 5, 416. 

VijApctk : town, 359 note 3. 

Vi"ja ya : S'Atavabana king (202 - 208), 1G8. 

VijayAbhattArikA : wife of Chandraditya the 
brother of Vikramaditya I., 185; 186; 365; 
366. 

Vijayabuddhavabman ; rallava king, grants 
of, 319 and note 2. 

VjjayAditya : Chalnkya king, comes from the 
north, attacks Triloehaua-l’allava and loses 
ilia life, 340 ; 341. Western Clialnkya king of 
liadami (696 • 733) ; assists his grandfather in 
a southern campaign and Ida father in the 
northern campaign, and acquires the signs of 
GangA luul Yuimmi, is appointed YuvarAja or 
prince regent, 189, 368, 370-371 ; is taken 
prisoner ; escapes and contrives to tranquilise 
disturbances in his country, 189, 370-371 ; 
succeeds his father, his biruda , epithets, and 
titles, 370; his temple of VijayeSvara, 371 ; 
ticords of his time, 189, 337 note 2, 338, 369, 
371, 372, 373, 374, 399, 41!) note 2 ; ancestor 
of the Western Chdlukyaa of Kalyjiiyi, 379, 
427. Goa .KAdamba prince, feudatory of 
Taila III., 460; 486; 665; 5G8. See Vija- 
yiditya I., KarAd S'iliiulra feudatory of Taila 
III., 460 ; assists the Kajachurya Bijjala in 
overthrowing the Western CliAhlkyus, 475; 
reinstates the S'ilalidraB of Sth tnaka or' ThAna, 
544, 648, 670. 

VijayAkitya I.; Gca KAdamba, 565, 068. See 
VijayAditya. 

VijayA'ditva II.; NarendrampigarA ja, Eastern 
Chalnkya king, 281 note 3 ; wages war with 
the Gangas and the RAslitrakAtas, 303, 398; 
helps Govimla III. in fortifying a town, 402. 
Vishipiehitta the Gon KAdamba (1158 -1172), 
665; 476; 4‘.,9; 669; helped by VijayAditya 
of KarAd, 670. 

VijayAditya III. : Gmgika, Eastern Chalukya 
king (844-888), conquered the Gangas, 303 ; 
412; 420 note 3. 

VijayAdityadevA : 370. See VijayAditya. 

VijayamahAuevi : Chalukya ChandrAditya’s 
wife, 366. 

VlJ ayaa'aoaii : in the BcliAry district, 431; 
dynasty of, 175, 209; kingdom of, founded 
by an olltcer of the BallAl kings, 637 ; mari¬ 
time possessions of, attacked and Goa taken 
(1470); Bciganm lost (1472), 638-639; 

Mudgal and KAichurfall into the hands of the 
MusalmAns: intrigues and revolutions at, 
642 ; king of, joins the confederacy formed 
by the kings of AhmUdnagar and Golkondu 
against Hij7pur (1636), 643; treaty with 
John de Castro against BijApur (1547), 46-47; 
alliance with Ahmadnagar against BijApur; 
king of, re-gains SholApur, Mudgal, and 
Kaichur (1541); treaty with BijApur, 643 ; 
wife of the king of, adopts Ali A'dil KhAn of 
BijApur as her sou; insolont conduct of tho 
king of, icaels to tho formation of a MusalmAn 


cotifeeleraey and the subversion of the king¬ 
dom, 644-645. 

Vijayanandivabman : eldest son of Chanda- 
varnmn, 333. * 

Vij aYa-NAbAyana : god at, apparently, Beldr, 
505 and note 4. 

Yijayapandita : learned Jain, 19], 

Vuaya-PAjjdya : 472 ; 564; 677. SeoVijaya- 
PAljdyadeva. 

Vijaya-PAndyadeva : Paiplya feudatory of 
Jagadekamalla II. under the Kajachurya 
Bijjala, 468; 463; Kajachurya SomeAvara’i 
feudatory-, 486. 

Vijayai'ura i 359 and note 3. Modern 
BijApur, 450. 

VijayaeAja: feudatory ChAlukya prince of 
GnjarAt, 183, 359. 

Yij ay Auk A ; 222, 255, 548. too VijayAditya, 
S'ilAhAra prince of KarAd. 

Vijaya SAha : the earliest Kshatrapa prince 
(222), 177. 

VlJAYAfcRNA ; Kshatrapa, brother of ViradAman, 
294. 

Vijaya-STva-MAndhAtbivarman : Kadamha 
king, 290. 

Vijayaskandavarman : Pallava king of 
KAfichl, 319. 

Vuaya-SkanbhAyAra : victorious camp of 
Vfra-Baliaja II., 606. 

Vmayavarman : Western ChAlukya feudatory 
prince of GnjarAt, 369 and note o. See Yija- 
yarAja. HAngal KAdamba king, 669. 

VijAyavaumarAja : 31), 369 and note 2, 361, 
See VijayarAja. 

VwAYmjEO: port and fort, 39; fort re-built 
by ShivAji, 68; Sh'.vAji’s Meet put to sea from, 
70; description of the fort of, 74; 75; A'n- 
gria’s dep6t at, 79; taken by the English 
(1--18), ) 18. 

Vijaybsyara ; temple of god S'iva now known 
as Sangamesvara at I'sttadakaj, 371 and 
note 2, 377- 

Vijjala: 470. See Vijjaija, Bijja, Kijjaija, 
and Bijjala. 

VijjalA: queen of HoyBala Vira-fc'omcAvara, 
608. 

YujalarAyaoharita : account of Yijjala 
written by a Jain, 225. 

Vujasa ; Kajachurya king, 222, 223, 225, 
226, 227, 237, 256, 470. See Bijjala. 

VijnAnesvaba: author of the MitAksharA, 219, 
229. 

Vie KATYA : 6/6. See Vikrama, Simla prince. 

VlKBAMA : era of, 311, 336 note 2, 679. Sinda 
prince, nephew and feudatory of Kajachurya 
KomeAvara, 486; 488; 673; 576. HAngal 
KAdamba prince, 659. 

Vikuamadbva: Sinda frinco, 463. Sco Vik< 
rama. 

VikkamAditya : king of Ujjayinl, nino gems 
of the court of, 144 ; defeated by S'AiivAhana, 
169-170; ancestor of the Guttas of Guttal, 
578, 579, 680, 581, 582, 583. 

VikramAdjtya I.; Western Chalukya king of 
BAdAmi (655 - 680), 193, 823 ; succeeds his 
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father, 186, 301 ; his birudai, epithets, and 
titles, 329, 361 ; his charger, 822 note 8, 
3fil i his contemporary, 291 note 1; defeated 
by Pallava Paramosvaravarman I„ 326 ; his 
conquests, 186, 327, 342, 353 note 1,301- 363 ; 
establishment of a Western Chalukya branch 
in Gujarat in the reign of, 186 • 187 ; spurious 
Chalukya grant, 188 ; records of his timo, 
282, 328 note 3, 351, 352, 359 and note 1, 
363 - 367 ; probably referred to under the name 
of Ahlityu in the bariikshepaJiiriraka, 212. 

VikramAditta I.: Western Chrtlukya king of 
Kaly&ui (1009 and 1011), succeeds his uncle, 
213. Hoc Vikramiditya V, 

VikbahAdityA II. : Western Cluilakya king 
of BAdAtni (733- 746), succeeds his father, 
389, 374 j his birndas, epithets, and titles, 
374; marries two uterine sisters of the 
Kalaehuri family, 190, 225, 374, 414 note 4 ; 
his family foe, 316; his conquests, 189-190, 
327 and note 3; 374-375; sets up a pillar 
of victory on the shore of the southern 
ocean, 375 ; confers the badge of honour 
called M 6 mo • per j o r c pu-pat t;i, and the name 
of Tribhu vans chary a upon the architect 
Guipla, 376 ; records of his time, 327, 372, 
375 - 376. 

Vikra-maditya II.: Western Chilukva king 
■of KalyAiji (1076-1126), 229; d«ilines the 
honour of princo regent; is employed by his 
father to tight his battlos, 215 ; quarrels with 
his brother; submission of Jayaketi of Goa 
to; his alliance with tile Cliola prince, 210 ; 
defeats his brother Some^vara II. and ltiijign; 
his coronation, 217 ; rebellion of his brother 
Jayasiiiilia, 218 ; invasion of his dominions by 
Iloysala Vishguvurdhaua, 218» 219; his 
patronage of learning, 219-221 ; 228, 237. 
See Yikramaditya VI, 

VikramAditya III. : Western Chalukya 
prince, ono.of the ancestors of tin; Western 
OhAlukyas of Kalyai;!, 378, 379. Guttn 
prince, 579. 

VikramAditya IV.; father of Taila II. 
founder of the Western Ch-tlukya dynasty of 
KalyAiyi, 378 ; marries a princess of Chedi, 
296, 379-380, 427. 

VikramAditya V.; Western ChAlukya king 
of KalyAiji (1009 and 3OH), succeeds his 
uncle; llis bint da ; his records, 333,426, 434 
and note 3, 435, 458 note 2. See Vikrama- 
ditya I. Western Chalukya king of Kalyuiji. 

'VikramAditya VI.: Western Chalukya king 
of Kalyk^i (1076 - 1126) ; governor under his 
father, 440, 441 note 2; deposes his brother 
Somes vara II. and seats himself on the throne, 
445 ; his liruda and the various forms of his 
name, 445 -446 ; his coronation, 446; super¬ 
sedes the use of the S'aka era, 447 ; his 
conquests, 333, 442 ; records of ids reign, 
282 note 3, 339, 368 note 3, 426, 428 note 4, 
443 ; his wives appointed to manage districts, 
448-449; his brothor Jayosiriiha Ill. rebels, 
449 ; his feudatories and officers, 450 • 462, 
493, 498, 5^, 547, 553, 654, 561, 562, 508, 


574, 577, 580 ; Iloysala Vishljuvardhana 
invados his dominions, 453, 497, 590 ; his life, 
written by Bilhaiyi, 180. See VikramAditya II. 
Western Chalukya king of Kalyui>l. 

VikramAnka : H tngal KMamha prince, 559, 

VikramAnkadkvacharita : life of Vikrami- 
ditya II. also Btyled VI. by Billmiya, 380, 273 
note 2, 281 note 3, 309, 335 note 1, 440 and 
note 7, 4 U and notos 7 and 87 444 and note 5, 
449 note 3, 450 note 5, 452 note 4. 

Vikramapuea; town, founded by Vikratnd- 
ditya 11. the Westorn ChiUukya king of 
Kaly&iji, 219 ; Akk&devi’s seat of government, 
435 ; improved by the founder, 459 and note 5. 
Modern Kaiuiamir, built by Hoysaja Vira- 
KomeWara, 598; 

VikramArjunayijaya : work by Kanarosc poet 
l'am pa, 330. 

Vilas : made steadfast allies of tlio Chalukya 
crown by Vinayivditya, 189, 368. 

VilivAyakura : identified with Baleocuros, 
158, 176. 

VilivAyakttrasa : word inscribed on coins 
found at Jvolli&pur,' probably namo of -the 
governor, 1 S 2 . 

Yillana ; ruler of Maiigilvcdheih/killod by 
Bhillama V., 238. 

Vilvalanagara ; modern Villivalam, 326, 

Vimala : Jain author, 200. 

VimalAditya*: Chalukya prince, 211 ; 399. 

VinApoti : mistress of Vijayaditya, 372. 

Vinavatmtya : Western Chalukya king of Ba- 
dAmi (680-696), 296 ; succeeds his father, 367 ; 
date of the coinmoncemont of his reign, 365 
note 3, 367 note d ; his biinchm, epithets, and 
titles; his conquests ; acquires the pdlul/tvaja 
banner an# other insignia of sovereignty from 
some paramount king of Northern India, 
188 - 189, 362, 368 ; records of .liis time, 
342, 360 note 1, 363- 370, 423 note 4; 
identified with Yuddhamalla I., 380 note 6 ; 
his spiritual adviser, 191 ; probably referred 
to under the namo of AVbtyft in the 8 'arh* 
kshepasiiriraka, 212 . First historical person in 
the family of tho Hoysalas of Dorasamudra 
(1018), 491 ; 493; is said to owe his risotto a 
Jain teacher named S'Antideva, 492; feuda¬ 
tory of tomes vara 1., 439 ; feudatory of the 
Cliola king, 492. 

VinayakrAo : Amrutruo’s son, placed on tho 
throne of the Pesliwa (1802), 608. 

Vincent: Dr., 1. 

ViNCHimicAa; Vithal Shivdov, distinguishes 
himself at the, siege of AbmadAbAd (1753); 
accompanies the Mar&tha army in the fatal 
expedition of P&uipat; raised to high rank 
by ItaghuuathrAo, 633. 

Vindhya: mountains, 135, 136, 141, lV 2 , 
395, 896 ; abode of tho Pulimlas and S'abaras, 
138; countries mentioned in tho Puriiijas as 
situated on the, 139. 

VindhyAvat; mountain, 149.- 

Vindiri : village, 347 note 2. 

Vingavalli; Chilukvas conquered at, by 

Amoghavarsha I., 402. 
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VisntrKAPAiHJTU : Viiyhnpoduchntu, 278, 

VIba-UallAla : Hoysala king, puts an end to 
tlm Chalukyu power, 223 ; defeats Rhillama V. 
and acquires the Southern Maritlui Country, 
237*233 ; his inscription, 218 j 240. See Vira- 
Biillula II. 

Vira-BallAla II.: Hoysala king (1173 - 1212), 
493; succeeds his father; Iris biruda, 501 ; 
feudatory of"Ka]aehnrya Kaiikama, 488,502 ■ 
defeats Brahma, the general of Somosvara IV. 
and puts an end to the Clialukyu power, 466, 
602; defeats BHillauia the Devagiri YAdava 
king, and establishes liimself as an independ¬ 
ent king, 502 ■ 503; is described as ruler of 
Kuntala, 284 note 2, 629; liis conquests, 503- 
595, 511), 603; loses territory south of the 
M ilpiirblii, 524 ; liis feudatories and officials, 
605, 600, 5k1, 632; his latest ilate on record, 
506 ami note 2; is said to have acquired his 
sovereignty by the favour of the god Niirayaija, 
491 ; his Vaisliryava minister, 401, 507, tec 
Yira-Bulhila artil Ballaja II. 

ViRA-BallAla III,; Hoysaja king (1310), 493 ; 
succeeds his father Vira-Narasiiiiha HI., 
records of his reign, his titles; is defeated and 
captured by Malik Kafuv and Kliwiijii Hajt, 
5)9; retires to Tuigliir after the demolition 
of Dorasanuulra (1327) j is liberated mid reigns 
at Bel dr, 510. 

Vi'ra-Hhadra ; S'iva’s attendant, 482. 

VIkA-Biioja: 019. Keo Blioja II. 

VritA-BujAKASA ; feudatory of KiAgliaija, 623. 

YirAo^AryA : author of the SArasaiiigralia, a Jain 
tnathumatical work, 200. 

Vi it ad a. man : Kshatrapa king, 294. 

VIrADiiavala ; soli of the GurjarH prince laiva- 
lgiprasaila, 241, 020 and note 6 ; Auahilapattaua 
king, 242, 

VIra-Ganga : biruda of the Hoysala kings 
Ereyanga and Vishijuvardhana, 492. 

Vira-OtiinkakAsa : of tlie B.u.iaxu-u, Kaluchurva 
Korn b'. vara’s otlicer, 480, 488, 489, 

VmA-KoRcnAVARMAN ; 322. See Vira-Kiirchtv- 
varman. 

ViRA-KcnenA: Pallava king, 321. 

Viuyt-BtiHCHAVAiiMAN : Paliava king, 322. 

ViitA-MAUAUEVA; 027. See Maltadeva the 
Yadava king. 

VfRA-MAnENLiRA; rallava king Mahcndru- 
dhiriiia, at war witti tho Western Ganga 
Ereyappa (030- 910), 304,332, 379. 

ViRA-NARASlHRA III.: Hoysa|u king (1254 - 
1290), 493; succeeds liis father Vira-Somet- 
vara, liis various names, records of his time, 
liis titles, 509, 

VIba-NArAyAna : title of Amoghavarsha I., 
199; biruda of Govinila IV., 416; biruda of 
Kilkka II., 423 ; biruda of the Kajachurya 
Aihavainalla, 488. Temple of, 426 note 3. 

VIra-PAndyatieva : SomeSvara III. and Jaga- 
dekainalla II.’s governor of tho Nojambavidi 
province, 450, 458, 

VIbA-RAjkndrAdeva I. : Choja king,' makes 
friendly overtures to Vikrauiiditya VI., 444. 
Pee Rijakesarivannan, 


V(ra-1Umaciiandra : 629. Bee Rdinachandra 

tho Yiidavn king. . 

Vira-RAmadevarasa : KalacliuryaSomeSvara's 
officer, 48G. 

V1ra-RAmanAtjia : Hoysaja prince, son of 
VIra-Some§vara, 493; holds local authority 
under the P&Qdyns, 508, 

V 1r a-S’ai v as : S'aiva champions, 477, 478. 

ViRASATtHAN : 286. 

VIba-SatyAsrayadevA: son of GovindarAya, 
467. 

Vi'rasena: Abhir princo, 377. 

VIuasenabhattAraka : teacher of Jiuasena, 
407 note 4, 

VfRASiMHA : Pallava king, 324, Clialukyaking, 
340 note 3, 

V(ua-somanAtj£A : image of, set up.at Ahliirby 
Kkantada-Uamayya, 483. 

VfRA-S'oMKsVAitA : 463. See homes vara IV. the 
Westorn CluUukya Hoysala king (3234 - 
1235 and 1253), 493 ; succeeds liis father 
Narasimha II. ; his various names and records, 
607 ; marries the Cliilukya princess PP.vnla- 
maliadevi, 460 ; takes the Ciioja kingdom ; his 
earliest and latest dates ; liis titles; fights 
against the Yadava king Krishna of Devagiri, 
508. 

VrRAT : a division of Abhir, Introduction to tho 
Histeiry of tlie Konkan, x. 

VirAta : king, 278 note 2. 

.VirataNaoaba : Han gal, 558 and noto 7- 

VirAtana-eote : Hiingal, 504, 568 and 

note-6. 

VirAta-Pa RYAN : fourth book of tho Mahibhi- 

rata, 2 78 noto 2. 

VfR\YAttM>N ; successor of Bkandavarmau I. 
the Pallava king, 321. 

V 111 a ■ V i y h a m A i> rr y a I.: Gutta prince, Malli- 
dova’s son, 679, 581, 582, 583. 

ViRA-VIKRAMAuiTYA II, ; Gutta prince and 
feudatory.of tlie Westorn CluUukya king 
KomeSvara IV T ., 406 ; soil of Joyideva I. of tho 
Gutta family, 489 ; ruler of Banavdsi, 620 ; 
Gutta feudatory holds Bauaviisi province, 624, 
578 ; Ahaviditya, Gutta prince son of Gutta 
11. (1182 and 123 3), 5/9, 581 ; feudatory of tlie 
Kalachurya king Ahavamalla, 582 ; 583. 

VIrgal ; monuuiental tablet, 503. 

YircpAksiia : temple of S'iva at Pattodaka} 
built by Lokamaliadevi, wife of VikrauiAditya 
II., 374. 

Vfs at,A : sovereign of Gujardt, 244, 628. Boa 
Visalaeleva. 

VfsAi.ADKTA : sou of - Vfradhavala, R:tijl of 
Dliolk;i, 212,525 and notes 8 anil 9; Clinnlukya 
king of AijhiiwAd, overthrown by the Y&dava 
king Maluideva, 246, 52S. 

V 13at.de v ; king of Ajmir, 24. 

VismaiaiAd : Kahyadri fort, 28, 31 ; its siego, 

32 ; 37 ; hill fortress, 39 ; 75, 78 ; surrendered 
and its nanio elianged to Sakhkharalana 
(1701), 80. Soo Khelna. 

VisuAAiAtuuDin : 185. Kee VishouvardhaHtt I. 

Visit A ya : district, 398. 

YlSHAYAS: heads of subdivisions, 21, 
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Vishnu : synonyms of, 142 ; an idol of, 181 ; 
the family god of tlio Chilukyas, 338, 359; 
god, 340 note 2, 482, 490, 507, 611; 515, 517, 
660, 581; family god of the RAshtrak litas, 387; 
race of, 514, 516. Minister* of Kapardin I., 
541; minister of Pullasokti, 404 ; minister of 
Kapardin IX., 406. Hoysaja Visbijuvardhana, 
494. 

V ISHNUBHATTA-SOMAYAJIN : 340. 

Visiindgopa; Pallava king of KAfiohi, 280, 
317, 324 ; is conquered and afterwards 
liberated by Samudragupta the early Gupta 
king about the middle of the fourth century 
a.d., 319 ; YuvarAja, brother of Simlinvannan 
I. the Pallava chief, 321.] Ganga king (a.d. 
351), 300. 

VlB Hu<; 01 'AvAH mAn' ; Pallava king, grant of, 
319 note 2, 320 and note 8, 321 and note 2. 
See Vishijygopa. 

Vi.shnuhX.ea : god, grant made to the temple 
of, at Kaiglukiira by tlio I’allava general 
Viehijuvarman, 321. 

Vishnupalita ; S'Atakarili’s lieutenant in Go- 
vardliana, ISO. 

VisiinupurAna : 155, 162, 164 ; proofs of the 
careless preparation of, 165. 

VishnurAJa : Vishtjuvardlianu III. (709-746), 
326. 

Vishnusimha : Pallava king, 324. 

Vi#HNUVAMSA : rice of Vishgu, 511 and note 7. 

Vishnu-vaMsOdjshava : Dovagiri Yddava epi¬ 
thet, 517. 

VlSHNUVARDHANA : Hoysaja prince (1117-1137), 
various forms of his name, 494 ; bis birudat, 
492, 494 ; his titles, 498 ; feudatory of tho 
Western Chdlukya king Somcivarn III., 450, 

498 ; of the Western Cbalukya king Vikra- 
miditya VI., 452, 497, 498 ; bis conquests, 
496 -497, 499; invades Vikramatditya VI.’s 
dominions, 218 - 219, 497 ; >8 pursued by the 
Siodas, 459, 497, 575; bis war with the 
K&dambas of Hangul, 662, 569 ; presents 
GangarAja with territory for his services, 

499 - 500 ; makes a successful night attack 
upon the forces of Vikramdditya VI., 500 ; 
Purapic genealogy of the family probably 
devised in his time, 490 ; his wife’s religion, 
491. Varika prince, feudatory of Samudra¬ 
gupta, 311 - 312. 

Vibhnuvardhana I.: brother of PulakeAi II. 
Western Cbalukya king, 185, 193 ; 349; ap¬ 
pointed to rule over SAtArA and PaJ)dharpur, 
186 ; appointed to rule over Vongi; establishes 
at Vengl the Eastern Branch of the Chalukyas, 
186, 352; his grants, 338, 351, 356; 410 
note 7. See Kubja-Vislujuvardhana. 

ViShnuvaedhana II. : Eastern Cbalukya king, 
369 note 5. 

Vjshnuvardhana III.: Eastern Cbalukya king 
(709 - 746), 327. 

Vuhnuvaedhana IV,: Eastern Cbalukya king 
(764 ■ 799), 296. 

Vishnuvaedhana RAjarAja I,: Eastern Chalu- 
kya king (1022 -1063), grant of, 340. 

Vjbhnctaephasa VijayAditya : imaginary 


progenitor of the Chalukyas, 339. Western 
ChAlukya prince (1064 -1074), son of Some- 
Svara I., 428 note 4, 440, 441; governor of 
NoJambavAdi; his birudat, 454 and note 6. 

VisnNUVAKMAN : Kadamba king, 290. Pallava 
king, 322. See Vislujugopavarman, Hangul 
Kadamba, 559. 

Visiiva Karma ; Elur cavo tenjple, 9. 

Visitor of the Jesuits: (a.d. 1600), 59. 

Visitors: Arab, Introduction to the Early His¬ 
tory of the Dekkan, ii. 

Visvakaeman : writer of the Haljegere grant, 
301 note 1. 

Visva I-'aua : the last Kshatrap king (A.D. 292), 

177. 

Visvav ARMAN: the son or younger brother of 
Naravarinan the MAlava (A.D. 423), 312. 

VItaeAoa Jayabhata: Gurjafa king, 312 
. note 7. 

Vittaraba: the father of Pomaladevf, 608; 
YAdava king MaliAdcva’s officer (1270), 528, 

Yj/.agapatam : grants from, 297. 

Vizayduro: fort, remains of, 42. See Vijaydurg. 

YoddiyaytA : daughter of prinde Dhorappa, 
married to Voddiga the YAdava priuco, 231; 
wife of BAdagi, 513. 

Vkata K UANIIA: the work of HemAdri, 136; 
230; 231; 232; 234; 236; 244; part of 
HeuiAdri’s Chaturvarga ChintAmaiji, an ex¬ 
position of religious fasts and observances, 
249; introduction to HemAdri’s, 268-275; 
445; 511; 512; 513. 

VuflnsnjKnAQRAMA: village, 348. 

Vhishabha : B'iva’s bull, 227. 

VyAOiiriALANCitnANA: tiger creBt, 670. 

VyXoHKA MkIGAdAnchhana : crest of a tiger 
and a deer, 677. 

VyAohraIiaja : king of MaliA-KAntAra, 280, 

VyAghrarAta: Varika prince, 312. 

YyAgiikAsA. : village identified as WagliAs, 413. 

W adaoeri: in'the NizAm’s dominions, 416; 

inscription at, 450 note 1. 

W adder : caste, 414 note 5. 

WadhwAn : capital of DharaijivarAha (914), 
383. 

WAoiifui; inscription at, 284, 515; record at, 
518. 

WalA: town, 284, 312. 

WIlu rest aka : remains at, 22. 

Walwa: tAlnka, 390, 548. 

Wanes A: taluka, south-east of Baroda territory, 
360, 361 note 1, 

Wan! : copperplate grant at, 387; 391; 398. 
WanisA : village, 360, 361 note 1. 

War: between tlio BijApur and the Ahmed- 
nagar kings (1523 -1548), 690; between BijA¬ 
pur and the Mughals (1636), 660; of the 
Pesliwa with the NizAm (1748- 1760), 627; 
second, between the Peshwa and the NizAm 
(1759) ; battle of Udgir and defeat of tlio 
NizAm (1760), 627; third, with the NizAm and 
the Peshwa (1763), 627 ; first, with Haidar 
and the Peshwa (1764 • 1766), 658, 659; first, 
with the English (1776), 604; second, between 
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Haidar and tho Pcshwa (1770 • 1770), 659 j 
the second, with the English renewed on the 
convention of Vadgaon being disavowed by 
the Bombay Government (1778), 605; of the 
MarAthAs with the English (1779 -1783), 605; 
between 'i'ipu and tlie MarAthAs (1784), 660-; 
between the Pcshwa ami Tipn (1789-1799), 
661 ; between the Pcshwa and the Ntziin 
(1795), 628 ; of the Buis (1798), 628 ; between 
Kolhapur and Parashar im l)Mn Patvardhan 
(1799 -1800), 607 -608 ; between YcshvantrAa 
Holkav and the BAis (1800), 628; between 
bindia and Holkar (1802), 628; of the Pcshwa 
aided by the English with Hollcar (1803- 
1805), 629 ; witli the Peshwa and the English 
(IS 17), 861. 

WardhA: river, 281 note 3, COO. 

WabdhA ; grant and plates at, 192, 195, 197, 
199, 201, 202, 203, 205, 206, 207, 414 note 5, 
420, 

WArnA : river, 390. 

WATI1EN : Mr., brought to light an inscription 
at Miraj, 178; archaeologist, 199; 217; 264.' 

Watson : English Admiral, monuntont erected 
to him in Westminster Abbey, 95 ; Commo¬ 
dore, mortally wounded (1774), 101. 

Wf.BBK; Professor, 317. 

WELLESLEY : General, marches ffnm Mysore to 
Poona, to place Bhji R.io on the throne, 608 ; 
takes' Ahmednagar from the Sindia and 
restores it to the Pcshwa (1800), 629 ; advances 
to Poona to save it from Amrit RAo, defeats 
the MarAthAs at Assaye (1803), 629; in the 
Southern Marittha Country, 663. 

Wellington : Duke of, 112. bee Wellesley. 

West: Mr., 153. 

Westf.ro Aakt) : Professor, 208. 

Wilson : Professor, H. H., his translation of the 
VishiJiipurAljn, Introduction to the History of 
the Koukan, 8, 282 note 5; 287 note 4, 

WorAngAl : 239; king of, 583. 

X avier : arrives in A.D. 1544, changes the 
aspect of affairs in respect of Christian 
observances, establishes a Jesuit seminary at 
BaBsein iis A.D. 1548, sends missionaries. to 
ThAna and Cliaul anil is made patrou saint of 
Bassein and Cbanl, 56. 

XkQUe: 37. 

Y Adaya Chawravartin : title of RAma- 
chandra YAdava, 629. 

Y'ADAVAKrLA A'moaeadycjiani : sons in tho 
sky, whicli is the family .of tlie YAdavas, 490. 
YAdava-NArAyana : 501; biruda of Bhillama 
III,, 511; biruda of Souqaduva, {16; biruda 
of the YAdavas of Devagiri, 617. 
YAdatjapura : modern Melukote, Vistnjuvar- 
dhana rules at, 499. 

Y Adavas : of Devagiri, 16, 230, 252, 611-534; 
their PurA^ic genealogy; claim to belong to the 
Lunar Pace, 512 ; their crest and banner, 299 
note 4, 517; their birudas , 517; their early 
history, 230-236; DridhapraliAra, founder 
of the family, 231, 512 ( ChAndor, their first 
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capital, 512; their, connection with the Rashtra- 
kiitas, ChAlukyas, and S'ilAhAras by marriage, 
231-234, 613‘; Seunaebandra H. lifts up 
tlie family, 616; feudatories of the P.Aak- 
trakfitsfs, 420 ; of the Westefu ChAlukyas of 
KalyA^i, 430, 4J3, 436, 437, 443, 467; Bhil- 
lama makes himself master of the whole 
country north of the KrishQt and founds the 
city of Devagiri, 238, 466, 620; war with the 
Hoysa)as for tlie possession of the ChAlukya 
dominions, 604 ; Singha^a assumes the full 
paramount epithets and titles, 623 ; MusalmAn 
invasions commence and the dynasty falls, 
235-252, 530, 649, 665, 657, 568, 683. 
Hoysa]as of Dorasamudra, 237 ; 490,- 

Yadu : the race from which the RAshtrakdtas 
are said to have sprung, 194; lineage of, 490; 
race of, promoted by Vishnuvardhana, 496; 
the founder of YadnvariiAa, 512, 

Yaduvausa ; 612,666. 

Yajnasena: king ofi Vidarbha, defeated by 
Agnimitra, 147. 

Yajnashsi SAtkaxni : A'ndhrahhritya king, 

Yajna S'Rf: Andhrahhritya king, 156 ; coin, 
of, 161; his rule in MahArishtra; dates of the 
commencement and end of his reign, 166, 
167, 168. See S'Atakariji. 

YajnasvAmin;. BrAhma^ grantee of ChAlukya 
prince, 191. • 

YajdrvsdA: White, 207. 

YalawAi: in Mysore, inscription at, 433; 
record at, 523. 

Yat.awatti : in the HAngal tAluka, inscrip¬ 
tion at, 558 notes 6 and 7, 662 and note 2. 

YaligAra-karibabaeeaI inscription on the 
premises of, 558 note 5, 662 note 2. 

Yaligb ; in the NizAm’s dominion, record at, 627. 

YajjmiganiJr: in the Kod tAluka of DhArwAr, 
281 note 3. 

YamcnA; river, 338 noto 7, 371, 387, 410; 
emblem of, insignia of the RAshtrakdtas, 387, 

396. 

YAnemarasa : lord of Mahishmati, VikramAdi- 
tya VI,’b feudatory, 461, 

YApANfTAB : Jain sect, 288, 290. 

YaSastilaka : a Jain temple, 207. 

YaAorAta : son of VyAghrarAta, Varika prince 
of MAlwa, 312. 

Yasodhabman : Western ChAlukya king, 426 
note 2. 

YaAoyarhani ChAlukya prince, 211, 380; 
marries a sister of a ruler of the Gaiiga country, 
399, 433, 434, See DaAavarman. 

YAtrA : range of communication of the rivers 
Chambal and BetvA, 135. 

Yavanab : tho, destroyed by Gotamiputra, 149 ; 
165; Baetrian Greeks, 166, foreign invaders, 
173,317. 

YayAti; equalled by Gotamiputra in prowess, 
149; 340 noto 2. 

YedArAve : in the NizAm’s dominions, inscrip¬ 
tions at, 447 note 3. 

Yhelab KeAn : leader of the Abyssinian 
officers at BijApurj associates with Chaind 
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Bibi in the regency ] during the minority of 
IbrAhim Adil BhAli II., seized and blinded 
by Dililwar Khsfn, 647. 

Yelawatti : village, 278 note 2. 

Yblburoa: Sinfla family of, 477, 488, 488, 
547, 069, 572, 678, 577, 678 ; in the Nizim’s 
dominions, 504. 

Yemen: 7. 

Yeranoal : Portuguese church at, 65. 

YerttlX. : 891. Bee Ellori. 

Y'esdejARD III.: Persian king (638), 14. 

YeshwAntrAo IIolkar : MarOtha chieftain, 
110; drives the widows of MaMdji Sindia to a 
BurhAnpur (1800), 607; defeated at ludor by 
Sindia (1801); sends his lieutenant Fatebsing 
Mtfno to KhAndesh and the Dakhan against 
tbe Peshwa; his march to Abmadnagar; 
joins Milner and advances to Poona; defeats 
tbe forces of the Peshwa (1802); Complete 
master of Poona, invites Amrut H&o to take 
charge of the government of Poona and to 
place hiB son (VinAyak Rio on the, throne; 
plunders the city; devastates Sindia’s pos¬ 
sessions in Kli&ndesk, 628. 

YstfR: inscriptions at, 425 note 2; in the 
NizAm’s dominions, 457. 

Yevttr : inscription tablet at, 178, 180, 181,- 
190,211. 

YudDHAMALLA : of a branch of the Chilukyos, 
212, Sirviia of 'Mangalarasa/eon of DharAS- 
raya Jayasimhavarman, 874. 

Y UDDn AM Atit, A I,: Chilukya chief of thcSapA- 
dalakha country, 880 ; identified with fc'tttvi- 
Araya-Vinay&ilitya, 880 noto 6. 


Yuddhamaila II.: son of Baddiga Solada- 
gajjda ChAlukya, 380. 

Yi , ddhXeuha-Nandar>£.JA: RAshtrakiita king, 

386. 

Ytidhistiiira : another name of Dharmarflja, 
142. 

YtiOAPCRtrsHA: representative man of the 
present ago, 580. 

Yule: Colonel, 3, 4. 

Yusuf Adil KhAn : believed to be the son of 
an emperor of Constantinople, 32; governor 
of ■DauiatabAd, made governor of Bij&pur on 
the death of Mahmud GAw6.ii, avails himself 
of the weakness of the Bahamani kings and 
declares himBelf king of Bijipur (1489); assists 
his formor sovereign Muhammad Shih Balia- 
maiif U. to put down the rebellion of BaliAdnr 
GilAni; joins Mahmud Sliali ill an expedition 
against Kafsim Barid; betyoths his daughter to 
MAlimiid Shell’s sou Ahmad and • thus 
establislios his equality with his former king, 
640; takes steps to improve the Konkin, 33 ; 
died (1510), 640. 

YuvarX ja : heir apparent, 187, 198, 285, 394, 
442. 

YuvArAja I.: of the Ealaehurl dynasty of 
Tripura, 418. 

kin KiiAn ;• Bahamani chief, 589; he and liis 
brother KhwAjd JuhAn hold Purenda, Sholcf- 
pnr, and eleven districts of the Bahamani 
kingdom about 1485; they quarrel and are 
supported by Yusiif Adil Khsfn and Ahmad 
Sh&h respectively, 589, 

Zizercs: 2. 



